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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


Lonpon, July 1st, 1892. The one prediction which at the end of 


Never was the date of a General Election Peay sad June is almost universally believed to be 


TheGeneral fixed more awkwardly for the unlucky safe is that Mr. Gladstone will have a 
chronicler who goes to press on the Ist majority suificient to establish a Liberal Government 
of the month, and publishes on the 15th. For the in Dow.ing Street. The precise figures vary indefi- 


Election. 


first polls will open on 
July 4th, and the last 


constituency will vote on 
the 15th. Hence what is 
written before the first 
ballot is cast will be read 
after the last vote has 
been counted. Every 
calculation that is made 
to-day may be falsified 
before the printed page 
reaches the reader. Still 
this disadvantage is not 
without its compen- 
sations. Nothing is more 
| interesting than to com- 
|. pare prophecies with re- 
sults, especially if the 
prophecy is enclosed in 
a sealed envelope, only 
to be opened after the 
result has been re- 
corded. It is rather 
hard on the prophet, no 
doubt. But a prophet 
is not worth his salt 


nitely, but that the great 
law of Swing-Swang will 
assert itself once more 
is regarded on all hands 
as a foregone conclu- 
sion. Mr. Gladstone, the 
Unionists expect, will 
have a majority of from 
40 to 50, reckoning the 
Irish Home Rulers as 
Gladstonians. The 
Liberal expectations 
vary from 70 or 80 to 
160. The most exact 
and detailed calculation 
as to the probabilities of 
the polls is that made 
by my successor at the 
Pall Mall Gazetté, who 
ciphers it outat a Liberal 
majority of 94. These 
calculations are based 
upon the results of the 
by-elections, which have 
gone in almost unbroken 
series for the Liberals. If 


if he is not prepared to — From Photograph by" | " [A. Marz, Frankfort, _ the General Election goes 
face the test. (Chairman of the Ulster Conmention.) as the byes have gone, 
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the Liberals are safe for a three-figure majority. 
Against this there must be put three considerations 
which may vitiate the calculations of the experts of 
electoral meteorology : (1) The fact that the six years’ 
work of the Government has now for the first time 
been brought fairly before the electors; (2) the 
disturbing influence of the split in the Irish ranks ; 
and (3) the realisation of the possibility that Lord 
Rosebery may not be able to curb the scuttling 
tendencies of the “ Little Englanders” of his party. 
Add to these disturbing elements the fact that the 
Liberals are too sanguine to work with desperation, 
and there is a possibility that the soothsayers who 
say ib is written in the astral light that Mr. Gladstone 
will only win, if he wins at all, by the skin of his 
teeth, may not be so far wrong as they are regarded 
to-day by the merely mundane prophets of the rival 
caucuses. 


It can hardly be said that the great issues 
Insincerities which are decided at the General Election 
of Party. have been kept free from the disturbing 
influence of mere ad captandum appeals which have 
little or nothing to dowith the main question. To read 
many of the speeches it might be imagined that the 
most important question before the country was 
whether or not the Government acted fairly in 
rendering it impossible for Londoners to vote on 
Saturday. That is the Liberal red herring, which 
seems to be prodigiously admired by many of the 
more cunning wirepullers, whose estimate of the 
intelligence of the working man appears to be as low 
as their own appreciation of the ethics of elec- 
tioneering. To try to substitute a vote of resent- 
ment at the infliction of a personal inconvenience for 
a deliberate judgment on the question as to which 
of two policies is best calculated to promote the 
interests of the commonweal may appear to be good 
electioneering, but as it is bad morality it will not be 
found to be the best policy. 


The Unionists have their red herring, 

Orange which is only a shade less disreputable 
Scarecrow: than the Gladstonian claptrap about the 
Saturday polling. The Ulster bogie has been over- 
done. There is no doubt a perfectly fair and 
legitimate use to be made of the reluctance of 
Belfast to acquiesce in the establishment of an Irish 
Parliament in Dublin. But to make the exaggerated 
nervousness of a few intelligent well-to-do North of 
Ireland men—who, all told, are not as numerous as 
the Londoners who live within sight of my office 
window—the pivot of a great Imperial question, is not 
exactly an attempt to see life sanely and to see it whole. 









Whatever may be the importance of Belfast and its 
appurtenances, the wishes of its inhabitants are not 
and ought not to be the determining factors in the 
great controversy. Ministers, however, imagined that 
they could make some running out of the comparatively 
trivial detail, and it has been exaggerated beyond all 
the bounds of reason and common-sense. It is a 
similar temptation to that which led their opponents 
to make such a monstrous fuss about Mr. O’Brien’s 
breeches. Such reliance upon what is accidental and 
of the fringe to the o’ershadowing of what is vital 
and of the essence does not, indicate a very high con- 
ception of the intelligence of King Demos vn the 
part of his courtiers. 


Theatricalities X° Wi8e man underrates the importance 
in of sensationalism in politics, or, for the 
Politics: matter of that, in any other department 
of life. But seldom has any political party relied so 
much upon a theatricality on the eve of a General 
Election as the Unionist Administration did in the 
case of the Ulster Convention. This Convention 
was a remarkable tribute to the importance of 
what may be described as the magic lantern in 
politics. It was very cleverly organised, regard- 
less of expense. Seventeen thousand pounds, it 
is said, were spent in getting together twelve 
thousand delegates at a cost of nearly thirty shillings 
a head, in order to throw, as it were, upon a great 
shéet a vividly coloured picture of one of the per- 
manent elements of difficulty in the Irish problem. 
The difficulty exists. But the way in which it has 
been presented to the public by the sensational 
artists of Belfast bears about the same relation to 
the true facts that the picture on the screen bears 
to the actual image on the slide in the lantern. The 
spectacle was an imposing one, and the appeal of the 
Protestant minority was artfully made to the strongest 
latent instincts of Englishmen and Scotchmen. But 
it is rather too late in the day to attempt to conjure 
with the old watchwords of ascendency and intoler- 
ance. British democracy could only admit the plea 
of “ Protestant Ulster” by repudiating the principles 
on which every English-speaking community outside 
Ireland is at present organised. 


mene Bele The manifestoes of the Liberal Leaders 
asin _ left the question of the exact nature and 
London. = scope of the Home Rule to be offered to 
Ireland in a condition of judicious and carefully- 
guarded obscurity. The Irish are to have a Parlia- 
ment and an Executive which is to have full control 
of all local Irish affairs, but it is to be a strictly 
subordinate statutory assembly, whose acts will be 
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subject to the veto of the Crown, which, being in- 
terpreted, means the majority of the House of 
Commons. The Irish members are to remain in the 
House of Commons. Beyond that all is veiled in un- 
certainty, and every one is left to interpret Home 
Rule in his own way. There is only one safe formula 
of Home Rule, and that is Home Rule in Ireland as 
in London. As London has its County Council 
which will soon have its own executive and control its 
own police, the Irish will have their Parliament, 
but there will be no more reason then for excluding 
the Irish members from Westminster than there is now 
for banishing the representatives of the Metropolis. 
And whatever the more reckless advocates of complete 
independence may say, Mr. Parnell was of opinion 
that it did not matter much what limitations were 
placed on the Parliament in Dublin so long as the 
Irish brigade at Westminster was maintained at its 
full strength. 


Mr. Gladstone’s manifesto was not a very 


The Rival rousing or inspiring document. The only 


Manifestoes. eee : z 
passage in it which touched the nation 


was the closing reference to the fact that it was the 
last appeal which he would probably ever make 
to the suffrages of his countrymen. Lord Salis- 
bury’s appeal to the nation, which was wisely 
addressed to the electors direct, was even 
more disappointing than Mr. Gladstone’s. It 
was long, somewhat verbose, and made far too 
much of the protest of Ulster. Neither Mr. Glad- 
stone nor Lord Salisbury coined a single telling 
phrase or memorable sentence. What is much 
more serious, neither address was calculated to 
remind the electors of the Empire, of which they are 
the trustees, of the immeasurable issues which 
depend upon their vote in the vast continents 
beyond the seas. Yet the chief importance of Home 
Rule lies in the effect which it will have upon the 
future of the Pnglish-speaking world in continents 
the very existence of which was ignored in the 
electoral manifestoes of the rival leaders. 


The best, much the best, appeal to the 
Colonial nation, both for the Empire and for Home 
Appeal. Rule, was that which was made by Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes, the Prime Minister of the Cape. As 
it was ignored by the Press, which published acres of 
verbiage from party hacks, it may be well to quote 
a word or two from the utterance of this Imperial 
statesman :— 


Your people do not know their greatness. They 
possess one-fifth of the world, and do not kuow that it is 
slipping from their grasp. They spend their time in dis- 
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cussing personal trivialities, or the question of the 
compensation for beerhouses, et hoc genus omne. 

Althuough you are the greatest people that the world 
has ever seen, you have one great fault. You do not 
know your strength, your greatness, and your destiny, 
and you waste your time dabbling in minor local matters, 
as the repair of the parish pump, or the squabbles of 
petty factions. Home Rule, you say, will lessen that 
absorption in trivialities and parochialities. It will do 
much more if you but grasp it firmly and see what it 
leads to. 

For Home Rule leads to federation, or it leads to 
disintegration. There is no other alternative. Grasp 
that idea firmly ; recognise that in the American Con- 
stitution you have the solution to most of the questions 
that are troubling you, and how can you say that the 
unity of the English-speaking world is doomed for ever 
to be an idle dream ? 

As for the immediate issues, take care that the 
Empire suffers no harm. For what does the Empire 
mean? It means the generalisation throughout 
the world —or so far as the red line of British 
dominion extends — of the advantages which you 
yourselves possess. Paint as much of the map of the 
world red as you can, and do not wash out the red 
when once it has been laid on, for that British red 
signifies the reign of industrialism as opposed to military- 
ism, of Free Trade as opposed to Protection, of religious 
liberty as against religious persecution, of fair play 
between man and man, and a fair chance for the honest 
man to make his way. It means keeping open the un- 
occupied territories where your increasing population 
may have a chance to thrive and not to starve. We are 
at work in South Africa. The telegraph is already as 
far north as the Zambesi, and will soon extend north- 
ward to the great central lakes. I hope that when we 
are advancing in the South on the Zambesi you will be 
not retreating in the North from the Nile. 


The week before the polls opened a 





Lord 
— damaging report was circulated to the 
fens effect that Lord Rosebery did not intend 
Office. to take office in the new Ministry—sup- 


posing that Mr. Gladstone came back with a majority. 
The rumour, at first scouted as preposterous, gained 
some degree of credence from the circumstantial 
manner in which it was circulated. It was stated 
that it was fully understood that Lord Kimberley 
was to be the new Foreign Secretary if Mr. Glad- 
stone had a majority of more than fifty. If his 
majority was under fifty Lord Rosebery could not 
be dispensed with. But if it was over fifty Lor¢ 
Kimberley was to be Foreign Secretary. The reasor 
for this was said to be the determination of a small 
but pertinacious section of the Radical party to 
attempt to buy the friendship of France by the 
evacuation of Egypt. Sir W. Harcourt and Mr 
Labouchere were alleged to be the authors of 
this design, relying upon the notorious desire 
of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Morley to get out 
of Egypt at the first feasible opportunity. The 
publication of this report created such consternation 
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design, if it ever existed, has been nipped in the bud. 
It would handicap Home Rule too heavily to saddle 
the Home Rule party with a proposal to revolutionise 
our foreign policy, in order to pursue the ignis 
fatuus of an alliance with a Power whose one 
avowed object is to bring about a convenient occasion 
for making a European war, in which she might 
regain her lost Provinces. 


The Recora LL publication agencies of both sides 

of the have been very busy. One firm of ad- 
Government. dressing agents in the City had no fewer 
than two million wrappers to address in the last week 
of June for the Conservatives. They are said to 
have kept 160 clerks the whole of Sunday busy 
at the work. Nothing like this has been done on the 
Liberal side, the Gladstonian publication department 
has neither sufficient funds nor materials to produce 
election literature on the same scale as their rivals. 
Special mention must be made of a little pamphlet, 
entitled “Six Years Work” published by the Minis- 
terialists. It is the .first time, I believe, that a 
- Government has given an account of its stewardship 
in the shape of a handy brochure. The pamphlet is 
a record of the work done by the various departments 
of the Ministry, but although it is obviously more a 
panegyric than a record, the shadows being toned 
down to be almost imperceptible, it is the handiest 


aide memoir of the history of the last six years that. 


has been published. The only thing on the other side 
which can be named beside it is the much more bulky 
and eiaborate history which Mr. P. W. Clayden has 
brought out, which tells the story of the Coalition 
Administration from the opposite standpoint ; but it 
does not attempt to reckon up the departmental 
work of the administration. The Ministerialists have 
the pull over their opponents in the prosperity and 
peace of the last six years, in the general nature of 
their legislation, always ignoring the wanton blunder 
of the Coercion Act, and in the superiority of their 
electoral literature. The Liberals have the advan- 
‘age in the fact that they are appealing to the 
inciple of Local Self-government, in the name of 
the most illustrious statesman of the Victorian era, 
There are many like Lord Tennyson, who love Mr, 
Gladstone, but hate his present Irish policy, and the 
elections will prove which of these emotions of love 
or hate isthe most powerful in bringing men tothe poll. 
The borough elections, which begin on 

County July 4th and end on July 8th, will of 
Elections. course show which way the tide is 
running, but itis probable that the decisive fight 





in the Liberal ranks that we may fairly hope the will take place in the counties, This was the 


case in 1885. The Conservatives carried so many 
seats in the boroughs that the return of a Conserva- 
tive administration was regarded as almost settled, 
and sanguine Tories like Lord Kandolph Churchill 
were already allocating to themselves and their 
colleagues the offices which their victory seemed to 
have secured them for the next six years. So far as 
the great public is concerned which reads the news- 
papers, the chief brunt of the fighting has fallen 
upon Mr. Balfour, Mr. Goschen, and Mr. Chamber- 
lain on the Unionist side. Mr. Gladstone, Mr, Morley 
and Sir William Harcourt, with an occasional 
speech from Lord Rosebery, have carried away the 
laureis from the fray on the Home Rule side. One 
element should not be forgotten which differentiates 
the General Election from the by-elections. At the 
by-elections the Irish contingent of speakers on the 
Home Rule side did yeoman service for the Liberals ; 
at the General Election the Irishmen are absent. 
They are in their own country fighting their battles 
amongst themselves, and against the common foe. 
The difficulties caused by the Labour Question have 
diminished as the General Election drew near, and it 
is improbable that half-a-dozen seats will be en- 
dangered from that cause. 


The Grand rt: Gladstone's election address may not 
Old have been up to his former high level ; 
Dialectician. yt the interview which he had with the 
deputation from the London Trades’ Council on the 
Eight Hours Day was simply beyond praise. The 
past master in the art of tongue fence had his visitors 
at his mercy. His questions were as rapier thrusts, 
and when the deputation left he had done more to let 
the sawdust out of the Eight Hours Bill than could 
have been effected by a long Parliamentary debate. 
Nothing could have been better both in matter and 
in manner, and it was quite refreshing to find Mr. 
Gladstone was still capable of saying No, plainly, 
simply, and without a circumbendibus. He does not 
practice that much ; but on occasion he can put his 
foot down as heavily as any of the children of men. 


The Noncon- Mr. Disraeli makes one of his wirepullers 
prides in “Coningsby” exult over his shrewd-' 
Election. ness on discovering the political import- 

ance of the Wesleyan., The politicians as a class 

have only waked up to the importance of the Noncon- 
formists of all sorts at this election. The chief hopes 
of the Unionists are staked upon the chance that the 
bitter cry of the non-Episcopalian Protestants in 

Ireland may touch the heart of the English Noncon- 

formist. So far the Nonconformist seems little 
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moved by the plea from Ulster. There are fifty 
Congregationalists seeking election, thirty-eight Wes- 
leyans, and nearly a score of Quakers, and they are 
almost to a man Gladstonian Home Rulers. Whatever 
the Election may bring forth, it seems to be beyond 
doubt that there will be more Nonconformist M.P.’s 
in the next House of Commons than in any previous 
Parliament. 


On the eve of the election the Arch- 
e a 
Christian bishop of Canterbury wrote a letter 
Chureh and declaring that it was the duty of all 
the Choice ae ora 

of Christian ministers to do what they could 
Candidates. to rouse the electors to a sense of the 
fact that morals were the life of the community, and 
that no man judicially convicted of notorious im- 
morality should be elected to the House of Commons, 
Representatives of all the Protestant Churches 
assembled in Conference and drew up an address to 
the electors, which comes nearer a Encyclical than 
anything which we have yet produced in Protestant 
England, This address which was signed by many 
of our leading clergy, and by all the Presidents and 
Chairmen and Moderators of the Free Churches, after 
setting forth the urgent and imperative need there is 
for a further advance in the interests of morality, and 
calling upon all electors to refuse to elect any candi- 

‘date of tainted character, proceeds as follows :— 


We are glad to note that the principle has already 
been partly recognised in the recent expulsion from the 
House of Commons of members guilty of gross criminal 
offences, and we believe that public opinion is ripe for 
the passing of a law which would put men of scanda- 
lously immoral life, whose guilt is proved before a Court 
of Justice, under a disqualification similar to that which 
closes the doors of the Legislature against bankrupts, 
persons guilty of bribery, and felons. 

We need hardly say, however, that in applying such 
a law, we strongly deprecate inquisitorial investigation 
into the secrets of private life. All the more must the 
decisions of Courts of Justice be respected until proved 
to be in error before a competent tribunal. 

Full place should be given to the Christian law of 
forgiveness when an offender has, atleast tacitly, admitted 
and renounced his wrong, but forgiveness does not 
necessarily involve reinstatement in positions of import- 
tant public trust which demand exceptional moral 
mie gs 
Only by resolutely subordinating all party and 
personal considerations to the higher moral issues, can 
we obtain in the character of our representatives the 
cardinal security for wise and beneficial legislation. 


The meaning of this address is clear and 
ae unmistakable. Its primary application 
is in the Forest of Dean. Sir Charles 
Dilke last month attended a miners’ demonstration 
at Wakefield. The Bishop of the City and the 
principal Nonconformist ministers signed the follow- 
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ing public protest against his appearance on the 
platform :— 


We believe that miners are fully as much convinced of 
the value of personal character and of purity of life as 
any other class, but we feel a painful though necessary 
duty to protest against confidence being placed in the 
political guidance of any one convicted in a court of law 
of grave moral offence, and against the entrusting of any 
such person with political power. We aresure that while 
legislation so intimately affects moral questions in all 
directions it is essential that electors should regard as of 
the highest importance the moral character of those to 
whom they commit the enactment of such legislation. 


Lord Houghton and the Liberal candidate for 
Wakefield refused to attend the demonstration owing 
to the ill-omened visitor, and the Wakefield Express 
denounced his presence as an outrageon the city. It 
is to be hoped that the need for any such protests 
will be obviated by his retirement or by his confession. 
“ Deliverance or Doom, or the choice of Sir Charles 
Dilke,” a pamphlet, which I published last month, 
sets forth the facts about the alleged “ persecution,” 
together with some account of the national protest 
against his return to public life, and the judge’s 
summing-up, so as to end all controversy on the 
subject. No one will be more heartily glad to have 
done with it than those whose painful duty it has 
been to insist that Sir Charles Dilke should keep his 
word, and clear his character before attempting to 
return to public life. 


Acrusade ONC Of the last acts of the late Parliament 
against was torefuse to adjourn over Derby Day— 
Gambling. not because the state of public business 
demanded an extra sitting, but as a protest against 
gambling and betting. That it was not the exigencies 
of public business which dictated the vote was proved 
by the fact that on Derby Day, although there was no 
adjournment, there was no House—it being impossible 
to constitute a quorum. The rejection of the adjourn- 
ment was due not toa desire to legislate. It was simply 
a form of protest against one of the growing vices of 
the day. Mr. Goldwin Smith sighs for another Crom- 
well who will pass the plough over the race-course, 
our national Monte Carlo. As a first step in that 
direction, a Bill has been framed making the publica- 
tions of betting odds before a race a penal offence. The 
Louisiana lottery was killed this year by the refusal 
of the United States Government to carry circulars 
or newspapers containing advertisements of the lottery 
through the mails. The Mississippi legislature has 
forbidden the publication of news about betting and 
lotteries, and if we could excise betting news from our 
newspapers, a heavy blow would be struck at a great 
and growing evil. The Attorney-General is convinced 
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_ that something should be done, and it is to be hoped 


that the new Parliament will find time to deal with 
the subject in some drastic fashion. 

Bishop The immense power for good that can 
Westeott 1 wielded by the Christian Church if it 
Mediator. would bestow a little more attention upon 

the great’ and crying needs of the human race has 
been happily illustrated by the successful intervention 
of the Bishop of Durham in tho coal strike which 
has cost the north country some three millions 
sterling. The strike, which from the first was most 
ill-advised and suicidal, lasted for months, and might 


have been going on to-day, but for the personal 


intervention of the Bishop in the interests of 
peace. Dr. Westcott may write many com- 
mentaries on the Pauline Epistles; but nothing he 
can write will equal the good which he did when, 
with Christian love and consecrated common sense, 
he stood up as a daysman between the disputants, 


- and restored industrial peace to his distracted diocese. 


The miners resumed work at the full reduction of 10 
per cent. originally demanded by the employers, who 
however, had raised their demands to 134 per cent. 
in the course of the strife. The reconstitution of a 
living church in actual touch with the world is the 
greatest want of the day, and such action as that of 
Bishop Westcott shows that after all the belt may 
not be so hopelessly off the old driving-wheel as some 
pessimists would have us believe. 


The American Republic and the British 

tila Empire have each this year to choose 

Presidential their rulers for the next term. The 
Nominations. 4 ericans will not vote till November, 
but last month the rival parties nominated their 
candidates. In America, as in Great Britain, there 
seems to be an instinctive shrinking from new men. 
Whatever may be the faults of democracy, fickleness, 
as Lord Macaulay long ago pointed out, is not their 
besetting sin. In England the Liberals will follow 
Mr, Gladstone as long as he can be wheeled about in 
a bath-chair, and in America the Republicans 
and Democrats have decided to fight once more 
under their old Jeaders. At Minneapolis Presi- 
dent Harrison was nominated for a second term 
by the Republicans, and at Chicago the Demo- 
crats decided to put Mr. Cleveland once more 
into the field. Both party conventions were 


conspicuous by the collapse of a great ambition, one 
of a young man, the other of an old one. It is 
probable that both Mr. Blaine and Mr. Hill were 
cleverer men than their successful rivals, but their 
cleverness, especially in the case of Mr. Hill, was 


of the vulpine order—head without heart, brain 
without conscience. It is very satisfactory that the 
disaster of a Hill candidature has been decisively 
brushed on one side by the good sense and good 


feeling of the Democratic party, The case against. 


Mr. Blaine was not so overwhelming as that 
against Mr. Hill, but there is no doubt that. 
all the admiration with which Mr. Blaine was 
regarded for his experience and genius was in- 
sufficient to carry off the distrust which his some- 
what rusé tactics had excited in the mind of his own 
party. Mr. Blaine has been described as the American 
Beaconsfield, and there was just a trifle too much of 
our wily and unscrupulous Hebrew in the late 
Secretary of State. The refusal to be nominated and 
his subsequent sudden resignation of the Secretary- 
ship of State in order that he might oppose the 
President, led up to a collapse more signal than his 
bitterest enemies had anticipated. So disappears this 
magnetic man from American politics, in which for 
the last quarter of a century he has been one of the 
leading figures. 


The inset Broadly speaking, the two parties in 
atthe America are divided on Protection and 
Election. Free Trade, as our parties are divided 

between Home Rule and the Union. There is a 

disposition on the part of the Republicans to regard 

the Southern negroes as our Unionists regard the 

Trish landlords, that is as the victims of an 

unscrupulous majority of political opponents, and 

in some Republican quarters there will he a dis- 
position to try a little coercion if other means 
fail to secure a fair ballot and a free count 
in the Southern States. The silver question 
is one of the disturbing questions of the elections, 
but neither party has made it exclusively their own. 
As the issues now stand there seems to be a general 
conviction that Mr. Harrison will be returned, but 
everything will depend upon the developments which 
take place in the next three months, when it will be 
seen what power the new political organisations in 
the West have of deflecting votes from one side to 
the other. 
the he Belgian elections have been held with 
Belgian results not reassuring to the Clericals. 
Elections. The Clerical Ministers have not been 
turned out, but their majority has been so reduced 
that all hope of obtaining a two-thirds majority 
necessary for the revision of the Constitution has 
been abandoned, unless the King comes to the rescue, 
which is not impossible. It would be a pity if the 
experiment of the Referendum should not be tried. 
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mearer our shores than Switzerland. There seems to 
be no serious opposition to universal suffrage, and the 
Socialists at Brussels were delighted with the result 
-of the voting. 


The Pope’s action in endorsing the French 
Republic has practically destroyed the 
Royalist cause in France. Of the Royalist 
deputies, who number eighty, only eight could be 
found to pro- 
test against the 
Papal summons 
to cease their 
fooling and use 
their energies 
for something 
more practical 
than the vain 
attempt to gal- 
vanize into life 


The Pope 
and the 
Republic. 





a monarchy as 
dead as Queen 
Anne. When 
the Comte de 
Mun _ grounded 
arms and 
¢#aluted the Republic at Leo’s bidding, even the 
Orleanist princes must have seen that all was up. 
The action of the Pope was bold and statesmanlike. 
What a pity it is that there is no Supreme Pontiff 
who can write to Leo XIII. as peremptory a sum- 
mons to cease wailing over the loss of his useless and 
embarrassing temporal power, and to apply himself 
to the defence of the true interests of the Church in 
Italy. For the Vatican is doing exactly what the 
Pope condemned in the French Royalists. It is 
wringing its hands over the dear dead past to the 
sacrifice of the living issues of the present. 














From Le Grelot,) 


THE FRENCH RFPUBLIC AND THE VATICAN, 
A PEACE OFFERING. 


{May 29, 1892, 


Bismarek The marriage of Count Herbert Bis- 
Oya marck in Vienna has been the signal for 
Man.” an outburt of Bismarckian wrath, which 
threatened at one time to have somewhat deplorable 
consequences. The Old Chancellor went to the 
Austrian capital to be present at the wedding, but 
was refused an audience by the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, whose discourtesy was probably due to a hint 
from Berlin. Prince Bismarck, who had been 
received with popular demonstrations all the way 
through Southern Germany, and who was welcomed 
with enthusiasm in Vienna, bitterly resented this 
élight, and as his wont is took no pains to conceal his 
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chagrin. In innumerable interviews he expressed 
his disgust at the mistake he made in recommending 
General Caprivi‘to the Emperor, and denounced 
the policy of the Government in good set terms. 
He did not even spare the Emperor, to whom 
he constantly referred as “that young man” whose 
conduct was imperilling the safety of Germany and 
the peace of Europe. Oddly enough he announced 
that the Kaiser was succumbing to the English in- 
fluences which surround his mother, and declared that 
it was much more to Germany’s interest to make 
friends with Russia than with England, seeing that 
England in all probability after the General Election 
would become the supporter of France. According to 
Bismarckian precedents the Prince ought to have been 
arrested and sent to Spandau to wait his trial, and 
for a moment it seemed as if “ that young man” was 
thinking of doing unto Bismarck as Bismarck had 
done unto Dr. Geffcken. A menacing article 
appeared in the Ministerial organ, but fortunately 
it was not followed up by any action. Bismarck is 
merely as Napoleon was at St. Helena, with the dis- 
advantage of having his remarks reported from day 
to day instead of having them bottled up by an 
attendant Boswell for publication after his death. 
“He says! What does he say? Let him say!” 
is the only remark which “ that young man” should 
make when the ex-Chancellor growls out his protest 
against the imperial boycotting to which he is 


subjected. 
The Tzar has met the Kaiser at last. He 
pry ag paid the long postponed return visit at 


Kiel, where the imperial interview seems 
to have passed off very well. At the same time that 
Tzar and Kaiser were drinking each other’s healths 
at Kiel the Grand Duke Constantine was being 
received with enthusiasm at Nancy, whither ne 
had repaired to attend the fétes and to remind 
the French that the ghost of the Franco- Russian 
alliance is not yet finally laid. Even in Paris, how- 
ever, it is now understcod that the Tzar has no 
intention of drawing the sword. He has too much 
to do at home. His ambition is not to sully his reign 
by a single war. He has succeeded hitherto, and 
there is no reason why he should not be equally 
successful in the future. In the warfare against the 
famine that threatens to become chronic there is 
a nobler field for the energies of the Empire than, in 
helping France to slaughter Germans in order that 
Elsass-Lothringen may once more be called Alsace- 


Lorraine. 














PRINCESS MARIE OF EDINBURGH. 
(From a photograph by Heath, Plymouth.) 


DIARY FOR JUNE. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


Annual meeting of the Women’s 
andes g saeinat 


at W 
9 a oh Missionary Society. 


Nottip 
Questions in oh Poon G Chamber concern- 
state of affairs in Uganda. 
Pace of the Sasehy forthe 
— the Opium le at Exeter 


Fire at a silver mine at Przibran, near 
e hundred ana nineteen 


Centenary ofthe Bapt 


News ~ ‘ Ayastesseed in Honolulu on the 
De 


Derby 

pe leg ‘of “ sponge miners’ strike. 

Opening of the Ch ngress. 

A new pier opened at Southampton by the 
Duke of Gomme 

The betrothal of rincess Marie of Edin- 
burgh to the Crown Prince of Roumania 

lly announced. 

Annual inspection of the Dockyard and 

Naval Establishments at Devonport com- 


menced. 
News arrived of a settlement with the Jebus. 
= National League Convention at 
radford. 


ereranaive Ny gtd at ae. 

Resignation of Mr. Blain: 

— fire in the Pittsburg oil region; 

lives lost. 

Great e at Kovno, in Russia. 

Collision on the Nashville and Owens- 
borough Railroad, Kentucky; four killed. 

0 of Brockwell Park by Lord Rose- 


News of an insurrection in Armenia. 
President Carnot at Nancy. 
seg -rg of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the coronation of the Emperor of 
'y. 
™ United States House of Representa- 


and Arizona as States e Union. 


vres. 
Congress of Miners in 


= of the Tzar i Russia and the Ger- 
moperor at Kiel. 


Meetin, 
man 


A ROYAL BETROTHAL. 





PRINOE FERDINAND OF BULGARIA. 
(From a photograph by Karastoganow,) 


7. First sod «..t at Chesterfield of the Lanca- 15. Collapse of a bridge in Kentucky. Many 


8. 


— Dex. sshire, and East Coast Rail- 
way. 
Opening of Langenbeck House, Berlin. 


9. South Australian Parliament opened by 


13. 


14. 


. Festival at the C: 


Lord Kiatore. 
Heavy floods in Austria. 
Railway collision near Leeds. Five killed. 


. In the Bg gy Mathematical Tripos, 
Mr. wel 


declared Senior 
Wrangler. 


Queen Wilhelmina of Holland laid the 
foundation stone of the New University 
Buildings at Utrecht. 

Nomination of General Harrison for the 
Presidency of aed United States by the 


Visit of Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria to 
the Lord Mayor. 

Riots in Ostalonis, 

Report of German defeat at Kilima Njara, 


ast Africa. 
stal Palace in connection 
with the Royal <4 for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals 
Manifesto in view of the Geveral Election, 
—, : by the London Nonconformist 


uncil. 
New Cabinet in Chili. 
Dr. Perra elected President at Buenos 


Ayres. 
Visit of the Duke of Devonshire, as Chan- 
cellor of the University, to Cambridge. 





. News received of outrages on Missionaries 


in Bastern China. 
The Central Fruit and Vegetable Market 
opened at Smithfield. 
oT 2 ave of friends of the Gordon 
ome 
Bspi Satin at the Mare Island Navy Yard, 
on He ia Twelve men killed and many 


inju 
Tornado in Chicago. Many lives lost. 
The town of Galva, Illinois, almost de- 
by a cyclo Many lives lost. 
Railway accident at Bishops me Street. 
Four killed and man: a 
General Election in Be! 
ga nape between ‘ine Government 
ps and the insurgents in Venezuela, 
The 1 British troleum —* Petrolea 
blown up. Many lives lost 





. Fatal shooting accident +" the Earl of 


Ancram. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


id 
© 


. Great ge 


workmen killed 
De rag rg from the London Trades Coun- 
Mr. Gladstone on the Hight Hours 
Question. 

Meeting of the Ulster Convention. 

Meeting of the Parents’ National Educa- 
tional Union at London House. 

Resignation of the South Australian 
Ministry in consequence of a vote of want 
¢ confidence ha been carried against 

em. 

Verdict of the jury on the fatal railway 
accident at Bishopsgate Street. Oensure 
of the signalmen. 

Resignation of the Venezuelan President. 

Demonstration at Dresden in honour of 
Prince Bismarck. 

Disturbances in Brazil. 


. Disquieting news from Afghanistan. 
. Resignation of the ae 


eee 
New Cabinet in South 
psa lly the King sak ‘Queen, of Italy at 


Agricultural Show at Warwick opened. 

rance Meeting at Exeter Hall. 

Marriage of Count Hopes Bismarck and 
Countess Margaret H 

Issue of & Ukase authorising: the exportation. 
of all grains and their products from 
Russia with the exception of rye, rye- 
flour, and all kinds of bran. 


. The Marquis of Dufferin and Ava installed 


as Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports. 


Unionist demonstration at St. James's 


Hall. 

Formation of a new Greek Ministry. 

The King and Queen of Italy at Berlin. 

Irish Methodist Conference on Home Rule 
at Belfast. 

a eye by Lord Rosebery of the Chair- 
manship of the London Oounty Council. 


. Nomination of Ex-President Oleveland for 


the Presidency of the United States by 
the Chicago Democratic Convention. 
Ravachol, the dynamiter, condemned to 
death for murder. 
Mr. Gladstone issued his election address. 
—— Convention in Dublin, 
ning % the new Oxford House in 
nal Green by the Duke of Oun- 
naught. 


. Landslip in Italy. Many lives lost. 


E d of the strike of telegraph clerks in 
Spain. 
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MR. P. H. COWELL, SENIOR WRANGLER, 
(Photograph taken at the York House Studio.) 
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amarcan 
25 Assault on Mr. Gladstone at Chester. 
Fatal railway accident in A eric+. 
Opening of the Alb-rt Dock at Preston by 
the Duke of Edinburgh. 
4 Capen of Chambers of Commerce in the 





gg er of an outbreak of cholera in 


ity. 

At the meeting of the London County 
Council a great improvement scheme fur 
Central London ciscussed. 

Grindelwald Confereuce inaugurated. 

Fetal balloon accident at the Crystal 
Palace. 

Resignation of the Norwegian Ministry. 

Opening of the new Chamber of Commerce 
at Zanzibar. 

The Duke of Aosta entertained in the City. 


NOTABLE UTTERANCES. 


May 31. Mr. Gladstone, at Farringdon Street, 
on the General Election and London 
Reforms. 

Lord Ashbourne, at Sale, on Ulster. 
Sir John Gorst, at Liverpool, on Labour 


yy 
June a ~ John Gorst, at Sheffield, on Home 


ule. 
Sir G. Trevelyan, at Glasgow. on the Liberal 
Party and the General Elect on. 
2. Mr. L. Courtney, at Saltash, on the General 17. 


Election 

Mr. Carapbell- Rennermen, at Glasgow, on 
the General Election. 

Earl Spencer, at Hastings, on Free Trade, 


ete. 
Sir G. Baden-Powell, at Plymouth, on his 
Bebring-Sea Mission. 

Mr. L. Courtney, at Tor Point, on the 
General Election. 

Professor James Bryce, at Truro, on the 
General Election. 

4. Mr. Mundella, at Cleator Moor, on the 
General Election. 

Sir Henry James, at Bury, on Factory Legis- 


lation. 

Mr. Walter Long, at Devizes, on Home 
Rule, etc. 

Mr. L. Courtney, at Fowey, on the Govern- 
ment. 


Mr. John Dillon, and Mr. T. P.O’Connor, at 
Bradford, on the Irish Party. 
Lord Reay, at Peebles, on Hume Rule and 
Religious Liberty. 
4. Sir R. Webster, at Ryde on Artisans’ 
Exhibitions. 
Mr. J. Chamberlain, at Birmingham, on the 
General Election. 
My. See i oa at Hawkhurst, on the General 
lectio: 
Mr. Gladstone, at Hawarden, on Liberal 
Prospects. 
Mr. Courtney, at Tywardreath, on the 
Labour Question. 








. Mr. 





. Mr. 


14. 


15. 


18. 


4 


DiaARY FOR JUNE. 


Policy. 

Sir W. Harcourt, at Derby, on Old Age 
Pensions, 

ig Webster, at Shanklin, on the Irish 

u-stio: 

Sir Bdward Clarke, at Plymouth, on the 
Work of the Seamen’s Society. 

Mr. W. L. Jackson, at ve on Old Age 
Pe: sions. 

Earl of Kimberley, at Falmouth, on the 
Lrberal Programme. 

Mr. L. Courtney, at Liskeard, on Home Rule. 

Professor Dicey, at Oxford, on Home Rule. 


. Lord Rosebery, at Sutton, on Mr. Cham- 


be rlain. 

Mr. Chamberlain, at Smethwick, on the 
Work of the Government. 

Mr. James Lowther, at Millom, on the 
General Election. 

Lord Herschell, at Colne, on the General 
Election. 

Sir Wm. Harcourt, at Derby, on the General 
Elec ion. 

Mr. Labouchere, at Sheffield, on the General 
Eleeson. 

Goschen, at Newton Abbot, on the 
Government. 

Mr. Jacks »w. at: Leeds. on Home Rule, ete. 


. Mr. Walter Loug, at Pewsey, on the General 


Hlection. 

Lord Cranborne, at Hatfield, on the Prim- 
rose League 

Mr. ckson, at Leeds, on Ireland, etc. 

H. H. Fowler, at Crvydon, on the 
General El-ction. 

Sir Henry James, at Peterborough, on the 
Liberals and Home Rule. 

Tne Dake «f Norfolk, at Peckham, on the 
General Election. 

Mr. Herbert Gladstone, at Beverley, on the 
Liberal Party 

Mr. John Taio: at Plymouth, on the 
General E ection. 

Sir Charles Russell and Mr. 
Winchester, on the General Elec. ton. 

Mr. Sydney Buxton, at Poplar, ou the Hight 
Hours Question. 

Mr. T. Harrington, at Dublin, on the Inde- 
pendent Party. 

Mr. Balfour, at St. 
Tory Programme. 

Mr. John Morley, at Exeter, on the Govern- 
ment. 
Mr. Lavouchere, at Liverpool, on the New- 
cast'e Programme. 
Sir M. Hicks-Beach, 
General Election. 
. A. W. Peel, at Cannon Street Hotel, on 
Thrift. 

The Duke of Argyll, at Leeds, on Mr. Glad- 
stone and Ireland. 

Sir Henry James, at Bury, on Home Rule 
for Ireland. 

Mr. Chamberlain, at Birmingham, on the 
Round Table Conference, e'c. 

Sir Richard Webster, at the Pulytechnic, on 
National Sports. 

Mr. Jonn Morley, at Newcastle, 
uae Prog:amme. 

Mundella, at Sheffield, on the Ulster 

MG nvention, 

Mr. Chaplin, at Yeovil, on the General Elec- 
tion. 

Mr. Walter Long, at Westbrook and Rowde, 
on Old Age Pensions. 

Mr. T. P. O’Connor, at Liverpool, on the 
General Election. 

Mr. Gladstone, at Clapham, on Ulster. 

Sir R. Webster, at Rochester, on the Work 
of the Government. 


James's Hall, on the 


at Bejford, on the 


on the 


20. Lord Ripun, at Chester, on the Ulster Con- 7 


vention. 

Lord Rosebery, at Edinburgh, on the 
General Election. 

Mr. Jobn Morley, at Accrington, on the 
General Election. 

Sir Wm. Harcourt, at Manchester, on the 
General Election. 

Lord Cranbrook, at Burgess Hill, on the 
General Election. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson, at Exeter Hal], on the 
Temperance Vote. 

Sir M. Hicke-Beach on our Sea Fisberies. 

Mr. Richie, at Kensal Town, on the Work 
of the Government. 

Sir John Lubbock, at Clapham, on Hume 


Rule, 


Asquith, at 2 


23. 


24. 


. Mr. 





II 






. Pres'dent Carnot, at Nancy. on a Pacitic 22. -? Duke aa a at Bath, on Quee- 


tions of the Da: 
Mr. — Chamberlain and Mr. Matthew-, 
at Birmingham, on the Political Situs 


tion. 

Mr. Forwood, at Liv: 

Mr. Labouchere, at St. 
General Election. 

Lord Rosebery, at St. George’s-in-the-Bast, 
on Mr. Ritchie and the Count v Coungil. 
Mr. Balfour, at Northwich, on Mr. Smith- 

Barry and Tipperary. 

Mr. Goschen, at Port«mouth, 
Morley’s Scheme of Home Rule. 

Earl Cadogan, at Highbury, on the Govern- 
ment. 

Sir Charles Russell, at the Holborn 
Restaurant, on Home Rule. 

Sir Jam-s Paget, at the National Hospital, 
on Neurology. 

Mr. Baliour, at Leeds, on Mr. Gladstone and 
Howe Rule. 

The Duke of Devonshire, at Hastbourne, on 
Home Rule. 

Mr. Chamberlain, at Coventry on the 
Unionist Party, 

Mr. Goscnen, at St. George's, Hanover 
Sqnare, on Mr. Gladstone's Election 
Address. 

Mr. Morley, at Newcastle, on the Tory 
Programme. 

Mr. Arvoid Morley, at Nottingham, on 
Home Rule. 

Lord George Hamilton, at Barrow, on the 
General! Election. 

M~-. H. M. Stanley, at Kennington, on the 
eneral Election. 


1, on Home Rule. 
Pancras, on the 


on Mr. 


25. Mr. Gladstone, at Chester, on the General 


Electi: p 

Mr. Chamberlain, at Birmingham, on the 
Unionist Policy. 

Sir W. Ha:court, at Derby, on the Ulster 
Convention. 

Mr. Morley, at Newcastle, on Ireland, ete. 

Caplin, at Sleaford, on the 
Election. 

Sir Henry James, at Liverpool, on the 
Unionists. 

Mr. John Morley, at Newcastle, on the 
Gens ral Election. 

Mr. Balfour, at Sheffield and Manchester, om 
the General Election. 

Sir Wm. Harcvurt, at Derby, on the General 
Elec: ion. 

Mr. H. H. Fowler, at Wolverhampton, on 
the Government. 

Lor Ripos, as Aylesbury, on Ireland. 

Sir Charles Russell, at Hackney, on Labour 
Legis!ation. 


. Mr. Bulfour, as Manchester, on the General 


Election. 
Mr. en in Marylebone, on Home 


Mr, “Chamberlain, at Birmingham, on the 
Generai Election. 





LORD CROMER. 
(Photooraph by Alex Roaeeno.) 











THE LATE OAPT. STAIRS, 


(Photograph by Van der Weyde.) 


98. Sir Wm. eet, at Derby, on Lord Salis- 
eae eee esto. " 
Mr, haplin, at Helpringham, on the 


Lord  eaaeny ‘itamilton, at Acton, on the 
Government and the Navy. 
Mr. John pay, at Newcastle, on Lord 
gay pint A am cog in 
orley, at ottingham, fon 
ved an 's Manifesto, ' 
29. Mr. Balfour, at Manchester, on the Irish 


Question 
Professor Gardiner, at Bromley, Kent, on 
Home Rule, 
Mr. John Morley, at Newcastle, on Ireland. 
Mr. Matthews and Mr. Chamberlain, at 


ngham, on Ireland. 
Mr. en, at North Shields, on the 
issues of the Election. 


PARLIAMENTARY RECORD. 


HOUSB OF LORDS. 

May - Hastbourne Improvement Act Amend- 
ent Bill read a second time. 

Jane 13 Beoond reading of the Small Holdings 


14, Second reading of the London County 
Oouncil Tramways Bill. 
14, The Bill extending the Allotment Acts to 
read a second time. 

The Commons’ Amendments to the Clergy 
Discipline Bill agreed to, and the Consu.i- 
dated Fund Bill (No. 2) read athird time. 

17, The Duke of York sworn in. 

Committee on the Small Holdings Bill. 

90. Second reading of the Education and Local 
Taxation Relief (Scotland) Bill, 

ey - enigma on the Small Hold- 

I 
a. Third pending of the Small Holdings Bill. 

Second reading of the National Ecucation 
(Ireland) Bil, and of the Infectious 
Hospitals Bill,’ 





23, The rota ch cae Bil passed through 


4, Third reading of the Irish Education Bi!'l, 


25. Third readin 


26. a Protection (Public Inquiries) 
passed. 
28. Dissolution of Parliament, 


May 31. Third readin, 


June 2, Third cooing of the London County 


ad 


. Debate on the Re 


Army. 
. Statement by Mr. Balfour on the business 


Second re on of the Public Works Loans 


Eastbourne Improvement Act (1883) 
Amendment ot the Appropriation Bi 1. 
Zz e@ Shop Hours 

Rill, the Briish Columbia (Loan) Biil, 
the Accumulatiors Bill, and the Land 
Commissioners (Ireland) Bi'l, the 
Ancient Monuments Protection Act (1882) 
Amendment (Ireland) Bill, the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Bill, the Expiring 
pen aaa Bill, the Public Works 
1, the Technica | Instruction 
(Sootlan) Bill, the Mauritius Lorn B Il, 
and the anks of England and Iveland B 
(Payments) Bill. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


of the London Water 
Bill and the Birmingham Corporation 
Water Bill, 


Council! (General Powers) Bill. 

Third reading as the Clergy Discipline 

hemes Pigs 

3. Second reading ot the London Tramways 
Bill, the > ee Canal, City and Docks 
Railwa the Telegrap 8 Bill, the 
Taxes ( na ion of Remuneration), the 28. 
Allotments (Scotland), the Marriages 
Abroad, the National Debt (Conversion 
ot Exchequer Bonds), the Land Commis- 
sioners (Ireland), the Civil Bill Courts 
(Ireland), the Alkali, etc., Works Bill, and 31 
the Naval Knights of Windsor Bill. 

In Committee a resolution was agreed to 
authorising the expenditure of money 3. 
under any Act toimprove National Rduca- 4, 
tion in Ireland. 

The Isle of Man (Customs) Bill passed 
through Committee. 13 

The Drainage and Improvements of Land ““* 
(Ireland) (No. 2) Bill was read a third 14. 


time. 

The Acrumulations Bill passed through 
Committee. 

Civil Service Estimates. 15. 


rt of Lord Wantage’s 16, 
Committee on the Organisation of the 18, 


of the House 
The sg Goveramens (Ireland) Bill with- 20, 
draw 


A National Education (Ireland) Bill passed a. 


through Commiteee. 

The second read ng of the : ye ee n, 
Bill, after a statement by Sir W. Hait 25, Di 
Dyke on the educational progress of the 


ear. 
The Public Elementary Schools Bil! and 
the East India Officers Bill withdrawn. 26. 


. Debate on the date of Dissolution, 


Third reading of the Appropriation Bill. 
seg ooo on the East India Revenue 29. 
Account 


. Second Reading of the British Columbia 


(Loan) Bill. 


. Consideration of the Lords’*Amendment of 


the Small Holdings Bill, 








THE LATE MR. DILLWYN, M.P. 
(Photograph by Russel and Sons.) 


23. Third Seating of the British Columbia 


(Loan) B 
D: tin ot Parliament. 


OBITUARY. 


May 27. Victor Morier. 
. Sir Francis Burdett, 79. 
June 2. Sir James Brunlees, 


Ool. A. G. Clayton, 48. 
T. L. Bristowe, M.P. for Norwood. 
James Walker, journalist, 
Anatole de La Forge, French Republican, 
Rear-Admiral Boyle, 52. 
Frank J. Woods, private secretary to Mr. 
Balfour. 
M. Eugéne Borel, director of the Inter- 
national Post Office of Switzerland, 47. 
Mgr. Lamarche, Bishop of Quimper, 45. 
Victor Tesch, Belgi. n Minister of State, 80. 
Emmons Blaine, - 
ag Fytche, 7 
L. L. Dillwyn, M. P. for Swaneea. 
Sir John Lees, 77. 
Commander Charles Kerr Hope. 
Miss Sophia Cracroft. 
Professor Albert Wolff, scu'ptor, 77. 
Pierre Ossian Bonnet, mathematician, 73. 
_ of Harewood, 68. 
Eduard Herter 
Miniter of Justice. 73. 
Admiral Mouchez, Director of the Pario 
Observatory, 71. 
oot Henry Zichy, 80, 
BK. L. Sheldon, aut or. 
J. Muir Wood, music penlictes, 86. 
Marquis of Drogheda, 67 
The deaths are also announced of vet 
Kent Karslake, Q.C., .72; Capt. W. (7. 
Stairs; Gustav Exert, German pen!» 
gist, 68; Sir Harry Albert Atkinson, .# 
ew Zealand, 


formerly Austrias 
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CARICATURES OF THE MONTH. 


From a photograph by) (Mayall. 


MRE. F. CARRUTHERS GOULD. 


(HE increasing importance of caricature in politics is 
{s shown by two notable publications which appeared 


on the eve of the Election. One is the ‘ Elector’s 
Picture Book,” published by the Pall Mall Gazette, being 
compiled from copious contributions which Mr. Gould and 
a few other caricaturists have contributed to the pages of 
the Pall Mali Gazette and the Pali Mali Budget. Mr. 
Gould is quite in the first rank of our political cari- 
caturists. As an artist he is not in the same category as 
Mr. Tenniel; but as a caricaturist, especially in hitting off 
the characteristics of those whom he selects for his victims, 


From Kladderadatsch) (June 19, 1892, 


Nanoy anp Kixei.—An Afterword: Russia keeps her relations to 
France and Germany firmly in view. But things are not looking well, 





he has a wider range and a much more biting pencil 
than the Grand Old Man of Mr. Punch. There is @ 
tendency in Mr. Gould to harp too much upon one 
characteristic; for instance, the upper teeth of Mr. 
W. H. Smith become almost as monotonous as Mr, 
Chamberlain’s eye-glass. Mr. Gould is a good hater, and 
he takes good care not to spare the objects of his anti- 
pathy. Mr. Chamberlain, for instance, who is a favourite 
subject of Mr. Gould’s pencil, is by no means a favourite 
with Mr. Gould as a politician. On the whole, however 
Mr. Gould’s humour is playful, and he differs very muc 

from most caricaturists in being a keen politician. 

The other publication is by no means as interesting a¢ 
the “Elector’s Picture Book ; ” it is the “ Coming (?) Glad- 
stone,” and is the work of a very fervent, not to say 
bigoted, Unionist. The author is the same who was 
responsible for the “Irish Green Book,” a publication 
which has now reached its fortieth thousand. The 
“ Coming (?) Gladstone” has reached its twentieth thou- 
sand. It is smartly compiled. 
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MR. GOULL’S WORK AT ITS BEST. 
(From the “‘ Elector’s Picture Book.” ) 
















From Funny Folks,} (June 4, 1892. 


‘ ARMING.—WATCHING FOR 
From Judy,] [June 22, 1892, SIGNS OF THE SW. 
PONS ASINORUM. THE FLIGHT. 














Rather o cathy air, Salishery 
f: ot yr dort gente tspect MEG 
dane % £ do yee? 

















Teens 
From Grip,) [May 21, 1892, a ee 
THE INITIAL DIFFICULTY. Ks = wt es 

















UsrsR: “‘ You say that letther is mint for an H ; I say it F 
manes K—an’ be the glorious, pious, an’ immortal mimory av me. 
King dames] I'll fight till me last breath, before I submit to From Grip,) ; (June 4, 1892, 
your sham SALISBURY’S SOLO. 


Canadian Views of English Election Issues. 
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From Moonshine,} [June 25, 1892. 
WHEN THE BAD OLD TIMES COME BACK! 


But all our Nonconformists are not going to join the Iris’: Priests 
in this sort of thing. 














From the Melbourne Punch,} [May 12, 1892, 
THE CURSE OF AUSTRALIA. 


THE MippLEMAN: “ Now, look here, you Smith, Jones, and all the 
her producers and consumers of this — country, remember if 
a get any money-making scheme on, I’m in it.” 

Smiru, JonEs, AND OTHERS: “‘ Yes, and by the time you've had 
sur little whack, we will be out of it.” 

(Query.—How long will S., J., and Co., be able to stand the strain ?) 








From Kladderadatsch,} (June 19, 1892. 


FOR THE COMING ENGLISH ELECTIONS. 


Lately the well-known tamer has made his reappearance, and has 
taken to feeding the British lion in his cage. One is anxious to see 
how it will all end, as the lion always prefers fresh meat to old. 





From Fun,) [May 18, 1892, 
THE ULSTER GHOST—THE SAME OLD BOGIE ° 


Wuttic: ‘Is this a general risin’ the noo, or are ye just havin’ a 
wee bit daunder by yersel ?”—After Dean Ramsay. 
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From J1 Papagallo,} 
aN ITALIAN VIEW OF THE EIGHT HOURS QUESTION. 


(May 21, 1892, 


Lorp SaLispury: “You are not the only sufferer by the eight- 
bour bees, your majesty; they worry me, too. It was not a good 
idea to stir up such a swarm.” 
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From Judy,] 


The Kaiser pays special honour to the sentinel in Berlin who 
did ‘‘ not hesitate to st oot.” 


[May 25, 1892. 







[May 25, 1892. 
A DESPOTIC ATTITUDE. 


WILLIAM THE WaR-CRANK :—“I and my army stand here by 
divine right.” 
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From Le Grelot,] 


[June 19, 1892, 
ROYALTY IN THE POUND. 


** He is too currish, and I have to punish him.” 
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From the Hindu Puach.) 
ON THE VERGE OF THE DITCH—REMOVING THE BANDAGES, 
HUME (to Hind and Britannia): ‘‘Stop, mesdames, let me remove 
the bandag<s, or you will fai! neadlong into the ditch !” 
CHORUS OF THE ANGLO-/iiDIAN PRESS: ‘‘Hold! Let them fall in!” 
(Tux manifesto, iseued by Mr. A. O. Hume, the General Secretary 
of the indian National Congress, describing the growing poverty of the 
masses and the dscontent of the agricultural classes of 1he country, in 
very plain, tnvarnished language, has quite exas, erated the organs of 
the he mehr veer ow 9 who have stigmatised the manifesto as a piece 
of sedition calculated to lead the Indian people to acts of revolt and 
bloodshed.) 
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Coose APartep to THE Occasion” 
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A lor 
Hush-a-bye baby! the Home Sec. was green — 
Sar Heydidllediddle and God save the Queen | 


trom the Sydney Bulletin,) (April 23, 1892. 














From the Melbourne Funch.) [April 21, 1892. 
THE DEFEALT OF THE LABOUR PARTY IN VICTORIA. 

Kina WorkKIxsG-Man: “ Tried to flatten me out with that machine, 
did thev ? Well, they didn’t reckon on rhe toughness of my blooming 
cheek ; that’s where they went wrong. The weapons is safe, too. Wait 
> bit, and I'll pick ’em up and go onsuch a tear as ‘ll surprise yer. Sce?’ 
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From the Sydney Bulletin, [April 9, 1892, 
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From the Sydney Bulletin,} 
OUR SPECIAL MESSAGE. 

Lonpon, Thursday night.—Efforts are being made to obtain the release 
of Mrs. Montagu, an Irish lady residing at Coleraine, who was recently 
sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment for the manslaughter of her 
infant daughter. ‘The plea urged is identical with that which opened 
the gaol door to Mrs. Osborne. 


[April 23, 1892. 
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From /udge, (May 28, 1892, 
“ég¢.]  sTAGGERING ALONG. 4h 


“The democracy must stagger along until Novemb2r as best it can 
under the burden which the crazy folly and treacherous selfishness of 
a one. of its representatives have fa:tened upon its back.”—N, Y. Sun, 

y jy 


BANG! 


From Judge,) {June 18, 1892. 
“OH! WHAT A DIFFERENCE IN THE MORNING!” 


From Judge,)} {May 21, 1892 
STAND FROM UNDER. 


“ You will hear something drop soon.” 





From A ladderadatsch,} [May 8, 1892. 
TOO LATE? 
The Times is furious that Russia has offered a lean at six per cent. to 


Persia to counteract England's influence. HEnglaad should make haste 
and offer the Ozara léan at five per cent. 
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From Judy,)} 


Gus (to his sister): ‘‘ Hang it, you know, we 
must show off the family seventeen inch waist 
somehow. If you don’t, I must!” 
































TIES ESSA 
From the Boomerang,] (Jan. 9, 1892, = 
REOPENING OF THE QUEENSLAND (From St. Stephen's Review, June 23. 1892, 
PARLIAMENT. > ~~ From Judy,) [May 11, 1892. 


WHAT THE TORIES HOPE WILL 
HAPPEN. 
** P've forgotten the game, and my old 
bat’s rotten.” 


ScHOOLMASTER Time: “ Well, Master Queens- 
land, you’ve made a pretty mess of this sheet ; I 
hope to see some better results from the next.” 


[May 11, 1892. 
FAMILY PRIDE. 





From J] Papagailo.] 


THE GRAND OLD CHESS PLAYER. April 26. 
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From Funny Folks.) 
A NEW CYCLE IN ’BUSES. 

“In cycling circles it is said that we may look out shortly for the ‘polycycle omnibus.’ The polycycle omnibus will be a sort of 
elongated tandem tricycle, with a seating-capacity for eight or ten persons, who will ride in couples side by side. Passengers will be 
expected to do their fair share of the work, .but the steering arrangements will be entirely in the hands of the official in front—we 
cannot call him a driver—who will be responsible in ease of accident. Penny fares will be the rule, as with omnibuses. A limited 
liability company is to be floated, if possible, to start the new venture.”—Daily News. 





A BOURGEOIS VIEW OF LOUISE 
MICHEL 


(From Pali Mall Budget, April 28, 1892.) 


THE G.O.M. AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
“ The Grand Old Man has snuffed it out.” 
—A voice at St. James’s Hall, Tuesday, 
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JAMES G. BLAINE 
(Mr. Harrison’s unsuccessful rival at the Republican Convention). 
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CHARACTER SKETCH: JULY. 








: HAVE some special qualifications for writing this 
a sketch, as I have known President Harrison for 
4 thirty years 
ES and have 
| had good opportuni- 
| ties for studying his 
' character. I have 
enjoyed his friend- 
ship and to a limited 
extent his  confi- 
dence, but at the 
same time I feel that 
I am far enough 
removed to be able 
to form a just judg- 
ment ofhim. I have 
known something of 
every President from 
Lincoln to Harrison, 
and had excellent 
opportunities for 
studying such great 
soldiers as Thomas, 
Sherman, Sheridan, 
and McPherson ; so 
that I have a good 
standard of compari- 
son, so far at least as 
American public men 
are concerned, I 
have been a close 
student and teacher 
of history, and know 
a little by personal 
observation of the 
great men of Europe, 
and I do not believe 
that American 
leaders suffer by 
comparison with the 
leading men of any 
country or age. In 
the gallery of por- 
traits of great men 
at Versailles the 
most striking face 
‘ is that of Daniel 
Webster. 

The most subtle 
thing in the world 
is personality; it 
baffles analysis and eludes definition. 





BENJAMIN 


BORN POOR OF GOOD STOCK. 


As a basis for this analysis, I submit a brief outline of 
his life. 

Benjamin Harrison, the twenty-third President of the 
United States, was born in North Bend, Ohio, August 
20th, 1833, His father, John Scott Harrison, although 
twice elected to Congress, was not a politician, and pre- 
ferred the quiet of his country life to public station. His 
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BENJAMIN HARRISON: PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
BY MR. THOMAS J. MORGAN. 


grandfather, William Henry Harrison, the ninth Presiden? 
of the United States, was a man largely occupied in varied 





HARRISON. 


and honourable 
public offices, but & 
farmer, a plain, une 
pretending, honest 
man, who lived and 
died poor. His great 
grandfather, n- 
jamin Harrison, had 
the good fortune to 
attach his signature 
to the Declaration 
of Independence. 
The home where 
President Harrison 
spent his boyhood 
was of the plainest 
and simplest, like 
those where many 
other of the most 
illustrious men ip 
American histo 
have been nurtured. 
It was a Christian 
home, full of homely 
virtues, fit nursery 
for a strong, noble 
manhood, and in it 
young Harrison ac 
quired such instruc- 
tion and discipline 
as tends to develop 
mental and moral 
fibre. He learned, 
too, that invaluable 
lesson which so many 
boys miss, the lesson 
of work and thrift, 
and laid the founda 
tion of that industry 
that has ever since 
made work a delight 
to him. His sports 
were simple, and in- 
cluded duck shoot 
ing, in which he still 
indulges with great 
zest when he can slip 
away from the capl- 
tal for a day or two. 


I quote from General Lew Wallace’s recent biography of 
the President the following graphic description of the 


Harrison home :— 


Returning a moment to his home life on the farm, it is 
pleasant to remark that his mother was a most devout 
Christian woman of remarkable sweetness of temper, and 


her spirit pervaded the house. 


The dining-room, which was 


the common sitting-room, was large and commodious, with 


the usual wide open fire-place. 


In evenings, especially of 








the winter, the family assembled in it around a central table. 
The flames in the fire-place burned brightly, dispensing light 
in aid of the tallow dips on the table, beside which were 
the old-fashioned brazen snuffers ready in the polished tray 
for instant use. The dips mentioned were not the store 
article, but home-made. In fact, young Harrison helped to 
make them, and became an expert in the business. 

In front of the fireplace the mother took seat with her 
knitting and, while listening to the conversation or the read- 
ing that went on amongst the younger folks, reeled off her 
needles the socks with which the boys could encounter the 
snows without. In their most animated moments those 
around were always regardful of her presence; respect for 
hec tempered their voices and forbade passion in dispute. 

The farm answered to cultivation generously ;-corn grew 
there in abundance. The wheat was good ; it furnished the 
family all the staples of life. Seldom, if ever, had they to go 
to market. From it the cellar was well supplied. The horses 
and cattle that ranged it were always fat and sleek. The 
proprietor was in fact a good farmer. He might have been 
nothing else out of the ordinary, but that he was in fair degree. 
He gave himself to the occupation patiently and successfully, 
at least so far as the blessing of plenty to eat and wear is 
concerned. The poverty that overtook him in his later days 
was a consequence of his generosity and a judgment too 
easily cheated by people who wormed their way into his con- 
fidence. He put on no style. If his disposition had tended 
that way he had not the means to indulge it. One thing he 
was determined upon: whatever else happened he would 
educate his children. 


HIS SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS. 
But the farm was so located that it was isolated from 


the advantages the father was so anxious his children ’ 


should enjoy, so he utilised a rough log schoolhouse near 
by, employed private teachers; opened a regular little 
country school, secured the attendance of the other 
children of the somewhat lonely neighbourhood, and in 
this rather primitive fashion the home education of the 
youthful President to be was supplemented. The cabin 
was an odd little structure, whose floor was of puncheon ; 
the small windows were few and far between, the seats 
were made of slabs and had no backs, and were raised so 
high from the floor that the feet of the luckless 
youngsters could not touch it. 

When old enough young Harrison was sent to Farmer's 
College, at College Hill, near Cincinnati, where, in 
addition to the English branches, he began the study of 
Latin and Greek. He also read extensively from Scott, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Hume, Gibbon, Irving, Cooper and 
other well-known authors, thus laying the foundation for 


that cultured literary taste and love of history which he ° 


still cherishes. 

He remained here two years and then entered Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, at that time one of the leading 
institutions of the West, where he graduated at the age 
of eighteen, having made a good record as a student. 
He distinguished himself while in college as an extempore 
speaker, and assiduously cultivated that admirable talent 
that he has since used with such telling effect. The 
theme of his graduating essay was “ The Poor of England,” 
and he made a plea for “ Protection,” thus early taking 
the position on that great economic question which he 
still maintains. He stood fourth in a class distinguished 
for ability. 

MARRIES AT TWENTY. 


In 1853 he married Miss Caroline Scott, a daughter of 


Rev. Dr. John W. Scott, who was principal of a young 
ladies’ seminary at Oxford. Having studied law in Cin- 


cinnati, in the office of Stover and Gwynne, he in 1854 
settled in Indianapolis, which has been his home ever 
since. 





HE REVIEW oF REVIEWS. 


While his circumstances compelled him to live in the 
plainest way, his legal ability and intrinsic worth were 
soon recogni as is set forth in a very pleasant manner 
by Mr. William Wallace, who was his law partner from 
1855 to 1860 :— 

He very soon disclosed his admirable qualities as a 
lawyer — quick of apprehension, clear, methodical, and 
logical in his analysis and statement of a case. He possessed 
a natural faculty for getting the. exact truth out of a witness, 
either by a direct or cross-examination. In this he has but few 
equals anywhere in the profession—always exacting from 
courts and juries their closest attention and interest in the 
cause, and when the cause demanded it, illustrating the rarest 
powers of the genuine orator. He was poor. The truth is, 
it was a struggle for bread and meat with both of us. He had 
a noble young wife, who cheerfully shared with him the 
plainest and simplest style of living. He did the work about 
the house himself for a long time, and thus made his 
eng songs income, not large, keep him independent and 
ree from debt. 


HIS DEBUT AS A LAWYER. 


He was but twenty-one years of age at this time, 
flaxen-haired, and so boyish-looking that it was hard to 
tell what might be expected of him, but his already well- 
developed talent for extempore speaking stood him in 
good stead, and brought him to the front in his first 
public appearance, He had been retained as counsel in a 
very important suit, was to make the concluding argu- 
ment, and when he came into the court room found a 
large assemblage waiting to meet his maiden effort with 
applause or criticism :— 

He had taken full notes of the evidence, and like all 
beginners, fearful of mistakes in statement, was resolved to 
read from them copiously. A table had been drawn between 
him and the jury, and when he began, to his consternation, 
he discovered that the light was wholly insufficient. The 
sheriff had provided but one candle. What should he do? 
There was dead silence throughout the dusky room. His 
voice, sharp, clear, penetrating, was being heard to the 
furthest corner. The audience was already in sympathy with 
him. The situation was embarrassing. He referred to his 
notes. He wished to be absolutely correct. He shifted the 
candle, He turned the pages to every angle. It would not 
do. The pencilling refused to come out, Then, in despera- 
tion, he flung the notes away. To his own amazement he 
found his memory perfect. Best of all, he found he could 
think and speak upon his feet flash-like and coherently. 
There were not only words at command, but the right 
words, enabling him to express himself exactly. He found, 
too, the pleasure there always is in the faculty of speech, with 
freedom superadded. Confidence came with the discoveries. 
From that day to this. whether addressing himself to court or 
jury, or the vaster audiences who furnish the delight of oratory 
on the platform or stump, he has been an impromptu speaker. 


The youthful orator carried the day, the suit was won, 
the first trial was a triumph, and it brought him imme- 
diate and honourable notoriety, as well as swift advance- 
ment in his profession. By strict attention to business, 
close study, fidelity, and unswerving integrity, he not 
only gained but retained clients, business prospered, and 
he gradually came to be recognised as one of the ablest 
lawyers at the bar, and one of the most respected and 
influential citizens of the city and State. 

He was elected reporter of the Supreme Court in 1860 
and re-elected in 1864. In 1862 he entered the Army as 
Colonel, and was discharged June, 1865, having received 
the brevet rank of Brigadier-General. He returned to 
the practice of law, in which he continued until called 
into political service. General Lew Wallace says of him :— 


He is a lawyer by natural gifts. Probably no contem- 
porary exceeds him in quickness of comprehension and 
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- colonel. 
' served with the regiment until assigned to other duty, 


- man. 
' cause was lagging and recruiting was slow and unsatis- 









breadth or reach of judgment. The secret of his power, 
whether in court or on the stump, lies in the fact that he 
never fails to make himself perfectly understood. 


- He has been engaged in the trial of many very im- 
' portant causes, such as that which involved the whole 
| question of the treasonable acts of the organisation 
" known as “ Order of Sons of Liberty,” and in which the 
B opposing counsel was Hon. Thomas A. Hendricks, oue 
» of the ablest men of his time. 

| Mr. Fishback, himself a lawyer of distinction, and for 
"years associated with General Harrison, pays him this 


| high tribute :— 


Of all the men I have known in professional life he is the 
' most diligent, painstaking and thorough, and as an examiner 


| of witnesses I never saw his equal. 


In 1881 he was elected to the United States Senate, 
’ where he served for the term of six years, and in 1888 he 
was elected President of the United States. 


HIS MILITARY CAREER. 


There is, perhaps, no place that tests a man’s character 
to a greater degree than army life, where the circum- 
stances and conditions are such that any lack of moral 
courage, any cowardice, vanity, selfishness or empty 
pretence is sure, sooner or later, to be revealed. 

In August, 1862, the Seventieth Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry was organised with Benjamin Harrison as 
I had @ commission as first lieutenant, and 


having during the time a good opportunity to study the 
character of the colonel closely and critically. He was 


' twenty-nine years of age, robust, energetic, active, but 
' at the same time, noticeably quiet in 


manner, self- 
restrained and dignified, conveying the impression of 


much reserved power. Like the rest of us, he had never 
_ had any military education, knew by experience nothing 


of the practical duties devolving upon the commander of 


_ a regiment, and had apparently little taste for a military 

_ career. 

fessional life and his family, and had become a soldier 
from a sense of duty. 


At the call of his country he had left his pro- 


His entering the service was very characteristic of the 
In a time of great depression, when the Union 


factory, Oliver P. Morton, Indiana’s famous war Governor, 
urgently appealed to Harrison to assist in raising troops. 
He eo We 4 

“ Governor, if I can be of any service, I will go.” 

“Well,” the Governor replied at once, ‘‘ you can raise a 
regiment in this Congressional district right away ; but it is 
asking too much of you to go into the field with it ; you have 
been elected reporter of the Supreme Court. But go to work 
and raise it, and we will find somebody to command it.” 


Harrison answered that that did not suit him; if he 
made any speeches, and asked men to go, he proposed to 
0 along with them, and stay as long as any of them did, 
if he lived that long. He said emphatically that he did 
not intend to recruit others and stay at home himself. 


The Governor remarked, “ Very well; if you want to go, 
you can command the regiment.” 

“I do not know,” Harrison replied, ‘‘as I want to com- 
mand the regiment. I do not know anything about military 
tactics. So, if you can find some suitable person of ex- 
perience in such matters, I am not at all anxious to take 
the command.” 

When the regiment was organised and equipped it was 


ordered to Bowling Green, Kentucky. Colonel Harrison 
entered upon his duties quietly and systematically. 


BENJAMIN 


HARRISON. 


AN AMERICAN HAVELOCE. 


His life in camp was, so far as circumstances would 
permit, a i of his life at home. He was an 
elder in the Presbyterian Church, had been a teacher in 
the Sabbath school, and was known and recognised in his 
command as a Christian man, who Ied a life in keeping 
with his professions. The temptations and vices of camp 
life, which so frequently wrought ruin, seemed to have 
no attractions for him ; and good old Chaplain Allen—a 
saintly man, whom every one respected and loved—ever 
found in the Colonel a triend and active helper in all his 
efforts for the religious welfare of the regiment. He 
frequently took the Chaplain’s place, and gave us strong, 
helpful words, which we did not fail to appreciate. 

He began at once to make himself master of his new 
duties, poring hour after hour over the army regulations 
and the tactics, in order to familiarise himself with the 
details of his work. The regiment was put to school and 
kept there until it became proficient, theoretically and 
practically, in the movements of the soldier, the company 
and the battalion. It became noted for its drill, uo less 
than for its morale and its courage. 

The Colonel's discipline was very strict, but he exacted 
of his men only what he required of himself—rigid 
devotion to the work in hand. With the sick, the 
wounded, the dying and the bereaved, he was tenderly 
——. and he asked his men to undergo no hard- 
ship or face no danger that he was not willing to share 
with them. 

His regiment shared his spirit, and won for itself a 
proud place in a most magnificent army. The character 
which its Colonel largely impressed upon it was very 
marked; as far removed on the one hand from the 
maurauding lawlessness that characterised some organi- 
sations as from the reckless, dare-devil spirit that marked 
others. 

IN THE FIELD. 


The regiment, as a part of the Twentieth Army Corps, 

articipated in the victorious campaign waged . 
ase in 1864 against the army of General Joseph 
Johnstone, and “in one month its Colonel was engaged 
in more battles than his grandfather, William Henry 
Harrison, fought in his whole life—more than Andrew 
Jackson fought in his life.” Frequently during this 
campaign he distinguished himself by coolness and 
courage, and at the memorable battle of Peach Tree 
Creek, Georgia, July 20th, 1864, his prompt, well-directed 
action saved the day at a most critical period in the 
fight. General Hooker—“ Fighting Joe”—his corps 
commander, who was one of the bravest men that ever 
drew a sword, soon recommended Colonel Harrison for 
promotion. 

He shared in the battle of Nashville, December, 1864, 
being in charge of a temporary brigade. The men under 
his command became very much attached to him, respect- 
ing him for his ability, admiring him for his courage, and 
loving him in return for his devotion to them. On the 
march he would sometimes take the gun and accoutre- 
ments of some tired soldier and carry them on his saddle, 
or dismount and walk, while some sick comrade rode his 
horse. After a battle he would spend hours in the 
hospital attending the wounded or caring for the dying. 
Several hundred of us acted as his special escort in 
Washington at the time of the inauguration, and a more 
enthusiastic body of veterans it would have been hard to 
find than those old comrades from widely scattered 
homes, gathered together after more than twenty-eight 
years of separation, to do honour to our old Commander 
“ Little Ben,” as we had always familiarly termed him. 











ier-General for | his 


He was brevetted P:‘ 
and commanded a brigade with as much skill as he did a 
regiment. An experienced army officer who knows him 

“intimately, and who had exceptional opportunities for 


gallantry, 


forming an intelligent opinion, said to me recently: 
“ President Harrison is competent to command the army 
of the United States.” In many of his characteristics 
and qualities he resembles the late General George 
H. Thomas, one of the greatest captains that the war 
produced. 


HIS AMBITION. 


He is not an am- 
‘pitiousman. Hehas 
always. had some- 
-what of a shrinking 
from public life, 
preferring the more 
quiet pursuits of a 

rofessional career. 
friends — 
recognised his hig 
Peiallaiea, and have 
Jaid violent hands 
upon him and forced 
.pim into a political 
life. One of the first 
-gpeeches he ever 
made was after he 
had declined the 
invitation and had 
‘“peen picked up 
‘podily and carried 
and placed upon the 
gtand in front of 
the waiting audi- 
-ence. His appoint- 
ment as Colonel in 
the army—as has 
already been shown 
—came to him un- 
-gought; his nomi- 
nation as Governor 
was forced upon 
him in his absence 
from the State, and 
after he had posi- 
tively refused it. 
‘Oliver P. Morton, 
who had long been 
‘the leader of the 
Republican party in 
Indiana, was dead, 
and the party 
turned instinc- 
tively to Harrison 


(Grover Clevel 





DAVID HILL. 


I's Ui 


well known, the great ‘vork of legislation is perfected 
opely in the committee rooms, and much of the most 
valuable service that able men render in Congress is of a 
kind that attracts little public attention. There was no 
more faithful nor able worker than Senator Harrison, 
His published speeches made during his term as Senator 
show that he gave clcse attention to the grave questions 
of the time: Finance, Tariff, Civil Service, and others, and 
that he had clear and well-defined views on all of them. 


The well-known 
editor of a non-par- 
tisan journal, who 
scanned closely 
Harrison’s _sena- 
torial career, pro- 
nounced him one of 
the Senate’s ablest 
and most useful 
members. As 
Chairman of the 
Committee on Ter- 
ritories he made an 
exhaustive study 
of all the questions 
involved in the 
formation and 
admission of new 
States; personally 
visiting and care- 
fullyinspecting vast 
sections of the un- 
organised West. 


While Senator he 
studied with even 
greater care than 
before the whole 
science of govern- 
ment and the struc- 
ture of our institu- 
tions, and showed 
himself to be in the 
best sense of the 
word a statesman. 
During this time 
he also formed the 
acquaintance of all 
the leading public 
men of both parties, 
so that his six 
years in the Senate 
was an invaluable 
preparation for his 
future work. Pro- 
‘bably no other 
President has ever 





-a3 his successor. 

Although he ran ahead of his ticket he was defeated 
for Governor. 

His election later as United States Senator was a 
spontaneous party tribute to his ability and worth. 
He declined a place in Garfield's Cabinet “on the ground 
that he was quite unfamiliar with public affairs at 
Washington, a that he had just been elected to the 
United States Senate, which was a place where he 
could learn by listening befure he was compelled to incur 
responsibility.” 

SENATOR. 

His six years’ career in the Senate was distinguished 

by painstaking, conscientious devotion to duty. As is 





sful Rival.) 
had such a rounded 
and fortunate training for his official duties. 

At the time of his visit to Providence a good deal was 
being said about “ boss rule” and the need of reform, 
and Harrison was urged to say something on the subject 
in his speech. “ Well,” he said, “if the machine is out 
of order I advise you not to smash it, but to mend it.” 

Before the Senatorial term ended the Democratic 
legislature of Indiana gerrymandered the State so as to 
insure the prevention of his re-election. 

PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE. 

Pending his nomination for the Presidency, he was 
urged to make pledges of office in return for influ- 
ence, but his invariable answer was, “ No; I can make 
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‘no promises ; I must be free.” The charge has been 
2 e that he did mcke promises before election, 
' which he failed to fulfil afterward, but the accusation 
‘is not true. What was promised by others in his 
» name I have no means of knowing. 1 do know that 
men had expectations of position which were not 
' realised, but the President was not responsible, either 
directly or indirectly, for these disappointments. I 
happen to know that a very prominent man, who had 
labored efficiently for the election of the President, told 
him afterward that he 
had been promised 
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HARRISON. 


number and duties of the cabinet officers; the more 
efficient organisation of the several departments on an 
expert basis, would lessen the pressure and enable the 
President to give more attention to the higher demands 
of State. Much of th routine work now done by him 
could be done just as well by the Vice-President, upon 
whose shoulders it would be a great relief if the whole 
burden could occasionally be thrown temporarily. As it is 
now the President is forced to give his personal attention 
to mere petty details and to attend to a thousand things 
that should never come 
, before him at all and 





' an important political 
' office, and had sup- 
_ posed that the promise 
| was authorised by him. 
_ The truth was that the 
_ President not only did 
not suspect that he 
aspired to such a place, 
' but fully supposed 
that his desires lay in 
awholly different direc- 
' tion. Few men have 
» ever used the vast 
patronage of the Presi- 
dential office with less 
reference to the pro- 
motion of their own 
personal advancement 
than President Harri- 
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son. 
He is a man of 
medium stature,rather 


- stout, muscular and 
vigorous. He isa good 
eater and sleeper, and 
has large endurance, 
without which he could 
| notstand the constant 
' strain upon his vital 
| powers made by the 
' exacting duties of his 
office. A mere cata- 
logue of the things he 
does would besufficient 
to indicate the ex- 
hausting nature of his 
work. 
PRESIDENT. 
There are few men in 
the United States who 
arecapable ofperform- Lao: 
ing with any marked 
degree of success the 
duties of President. 
The details that demand attention are so vast, the 
questions so difficult, and the limitations so many, as to 
put the proper discharge of these duties beyond the 
power of any man. Fortunately, the government is so 
organised that the machinery would go on, even with a 
feeble or indolent man at the head; but the affairs of 
State would eventually suffer, and great distress might 
result. The weight of care involved in the intelligent, 
faithful, conscientious performance of the executive work 
is too great for any one man, and’ some form of relief 
ought to be devised. 
The extension of Civil Service rules so as to include all 
Government positions, leaving to the President only the 
duty of filling the higher offices ; the enlargement of the 
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~ G@KOVER CLEVELAND. 
(Democratic Candidate.) 


4 for which he should 
, have no responsibility, 
~| He is never off duty. 
4 Go where he will the 
i demands of office fol- 
_ low him as his shadow. 
| Ifhetakesa little guast 
+ vacation he returns to 
| __ his office only to find 
; an accumulation of 
business claiming his 
attention. The fact 
that the White House 
| is both residence and 
| executive mansion is, 
| without question, un- 
| fortunate. A busy 

man should not be 
| compelled to live in 
| his office. His home 
should be a_ place 
separate from his place 
of business, and should 
be a haven of rest from 
the cares that annoy 
and the burdens that 
crush. 

That President 
Harrison has been for 
now more than three: 
years abl to bear this 
load without the loss 
of a swwgle day from 
sickness, is an indi- 
cation of his robust 
health, and his great 
powers of endurance, 
By virtue of a good 
: constitution inured to 

; hardship, systematie 
.. habits, an unwearying 
industry, the Presi- 
dent is able to get 
through with the mass 

of details that are thrust upon him day by day. 


HIS HELPERS. 


He has about him a body of trained clerks and effi 
cient helpers. Mr. E. W. Halford, his private secretary, 
is a man of unusual qualifications for his position. For 
many years, as editor of the Indianapolis Journal, he was 
one of the leading journalists of the West. Although 


during his term of service he has been severely tried by ~ 


personal iliness and by the loss of his accomplished wife, 
he has rendered very efficient service, and with tact, good 
sense and patience, he has performed the multitudinous 
duties of his office with marked fidelity and ability. The 
mail addressed to the President contains applications- 












for help, for money, for office, requests for information on 
an endless variety of subjects, appeals from school boys 
and girls for assistance in preparing essays and college 
orations, invitations to all sorts of gatherings, protests 
against all manner of official action, petitions, advice, 
remonstrance, criticisms, and suggestions on all con- 
ceivable subjects. Books, pamphlets, speeches, magazines, 
newspapers and clippings pour into the office of the 
private secretary, and he must skim, sift, arrange and 
dis of the motley mass as best he can. 

meral Harrison is accustomed to doing his own 
writing, instead of dictating to a stenographer, feeling 
that he cannot satisfy himself so well in dictation as in 


writing. 

Hon. D. M. Ransdell, now United States Marshal for 
the District of Columbia, was a private soldier in Colonel 
Harrison’s regiment, and lost his right arm in the service. 
He was a gallant soldier, and is an upright man, cool 
and ious. He has been very closely associated with 
the President in all his political experience, and in his 
present ae position is able to render important 
service, which he does with efficiency and great 
acceptance. He has very positive convictions on all the 

at questions of the day, and has expressed them 
in his State papers with clearness and force. 

He is an earnest and consistent advocate of a 
Protective Tariff. I quote briefly from his published 
speeches :— 

We believe in the preservation of the American market 
for our American producers and workmen. But we do not 
mean to be content with our own market. Weshould seek to 
promote closer and more friendly commercial relations 
with the Central and South American States.... We 
do not desire to dominate these neighbouring governments ; 
we do not desire to deal with them in any spirit of aggression. 
We desire those friendly, political. mental and commercial 
relations which shall promote their interests equally with 
ours. We should no longer forego those commercial relations 
and advantages which our geographical relations suggest and 
make so desirable. 


He put into practical, working shape the idea of 
reciprocity as it became imbedded in law, and has been 
untiring in securing its successful execution. He and 
his administration entered promptly and with energy and 
zeal upon the work authorised by the reciprocity pro- 
vision of the Tariff Act of October Ist, 1890, and within 
three months after its approval Brazil had signified her 
willingness to enter into a reciprocity ment, which 
went into effect six months from the date of the Act. 
Since that time agreements have been concluded not 
only with all the Central American States, but with 
Spain, covering the trade with Cuba and Porto Rico; 
with the Dominican Republic; with Germany; with 
Great Britian for the British West Indies and British 
Guiana; and with France, although the last-named 
agreement had not yet been proclaimed when Mr. White- 
law Reid, its negotiator, returned and laid down his 
mission. 

These agreements have removed obstacles which had 
seriously hindered and, in the case of some couatries, 
—— the extension of the export trade of the United 

tates. This is especially true of the British and 
Spanish West India colonies, where the discrimination 
against this country was most harsh and burdensome. 

ardi the matter of annual expenditures 
ne tee roe vigilant in checking any A toward 
extravagant appropriations, and by interposing his veto 
on Bills for public buildings where he thought they were 
not needed, and in other ways has favoured a wise 
economy. 





He _— the strengthening of the Navy. In 1884 
said :— 


I am in favour of putting upon the sea enough American 
ships, armed with the most improved ordnance, to enforce 
the just rights of our people against any foreign aggressor. 
It is a good thing in the interests of peace and commerce to 
show the flag of our navy in the ports where the flag of 
commerce is unfurled. It opens the way to traffic and 
gives security to our citizens dwelling in those remote 
lands. 


He has always been very conservative on financial 
questions, insisting with steadfast earnestness on the 
absolute necessity of a sound currency. 

The President is now engaged in endeavouring to bring 
about a monetary conference among the great commercial 
nations of the world, with a view of reaching, if possible, 
some agreement regarding the freer use of silver, on a 
corrected ratio between it and gold. . 

On the important question of the pensions that are 
now absorbing so large a part of the annual revenue, 
he said in a speech made at Indianapolis, August Ist, 
1888 :— 

My countrymen, it is no time now to use an apothecary’s 
scale to weigh the rewards of the men who saved the 
country. 


The President adheres to the time-honoured American 
doctrine of non-interference with the politics of Europe 
and the internal affairs of other nations. He believes 
that the United States should maintain an attitude of 
independence and avoid all entangling alliances, saying 
in his inaugural :— 

We have been only interested spectators of their conten- 
tions in diplomacy and in war, ready to use our friendly 
offices to promote peace, but never obtruding our advice and 
never attempting unfairly to coin the distresses of other 
powers into commercial advantage to ourselves. 


At the same time he insists that it is the duty of the 
Government to scrupulously preserve the honour of the 
nation, to resent any insults to the flag, and to protect 
in his rights the lowliest citizen of the republic domiciled 
in any part of the world. 

His views on the Indian Question are sufficiently 
evident from the remark he made when he summoned 
me to Washington: “I want you to take the Indian 
Bureau and manage it so as to satisfy the Christian and 
philanthropic sentiment of the country.” 

On the subject of a “free ballot and a fair count,” 
he has expressed himself very plainly and with much 
earnestness. We have committed ourselves to the theory 
of popular suffrage and the rule of the majority. A free 
ballot and an honest count are fundamental truths in 
our political faith, and any denial of them in revolutionary 
doctrine, and any abridgment of them in practice, is sub- 
versive of our institutions. 

That there are evils incident to republican government 
all must admit ; but that the remedy for these evils is to 
be found in a radical denial of the fundamental postu- 
lates of democracy, or a violent abridgment of the right 
of franchise, no reasonable man will assert. 

There is room for an honest difference of opinion as to 
the method of correcting the evils complained of, but 
there can be no room for difference of opinion as to the 
direful effects that must inevitably result from a failure 
to apply an efficient remedy of some kind. As Chief 
Executive, the President has been true to his convic- 
tions in urging upon Congress the necessity of providing 
some way of rescuing the country from the perils that 
threaten it from the practical overthrow in the South of 
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tan I isco Wasp, } {August 8, 1891. 
ee ee BURYING THE MAN BEFORE HE IS DEAD. 


Cxorvus or DEmMocRATIC ToMB-BUILDERS: ‘‘ Get aboard, Jim; we've got your grave all ready for you.” 
James G. Buaine: “Gentlemen, you are too hasty; I am not a candidate!” 
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: [September 9, 1891. 
From Puck,] IN SUSPENSE. 


GIANT BLAINE: “To eat, or notto eat—that is the question! I suppose I ought to be dieting—but wouldn't he make a juicy mouthful!” 
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the rule of peer Byte He is impelled 
faith in the people, and his unqualified belief in the form 
.of government which we have adopted. 
in all the questions that arise in the course of legisla- 
4ion or administration the President has an opinion, a 
itive one, too. He has the courage of his convictions 
and is ready at all times to say and to do what he thinks 
ds right. He is a friend of temperance and a strong 
advocate of popular education, and has sympathy with 
.every good cause that seeks to ameliorate the condition 
of humanity. 
HIS PATRIOTISM. 


Nothing is more creditable to him than his sincere and 
exalted patriotism He loves his country with a zeal 
transmitted through generations of patriots and iatensi- 
fied by his unselfish devotion to her weal in many a hard 
wampaign. His career has been in full harmony with the 
beautiful words uttered when about to take the oath of 
office as President :— ; 

Let us exalt patriotism and moderate our party conten- 
tions. Let those who would die for the flag on the field of 
battle give a better proof of their patriotism and a higher 
glory to their country by promoting fraternity and justice. 
A party success that is achieved by unfair methods or by 

tices that partake of revolution is hurtful and evanescent, 
even from a party standpoint. We should hold our differing 
inions in mutual respect, and having submitted them to 
the arbitrament of the ballot, should accept an adverse judg- 
ment with the same respect that we would have demanded 
of our opponents if the decision had been in their favour. 
No other people have a government more worthy of their 
respect and love, or a land so magnificent in extent, so 
pleasant to look upon, and so full of generous suggestion to 
enterprise and labour. God has placed upon our head a 
diadem, and has laid at our feet power and wealth beyond 
definition or calculation. But we must not forget that we 
take these gifts upon the condition that justice and mercy 
shall hold the reins of power, and that the upward avenues 
of hope shall be free to all the people. 


HIS ADMINISTRATION. 


The administration of President Harrison has been in 
keeping with his personal character—clean, able, con- 
gervative, dignified and patriotic. He has naturally 
gathered about him men who sympathise with him in 

is views and resemble him more or less in character. 
The general tone of the administration has been im- 
parted to it by its Chief, and there have been no grave 
scandals, defalcations or other stains to mar its good 
name. The search light of political investigations, seek- 
campaign ammunition, have brought to view nothing 
that challenges criticism. 

The dignity of the nation has been maintained with 
# firm and steady hand, and in allsections of the country 
the feeling of patriotism has been newly aroused. 
Nothing has been more striking than the ardour of the 
Southern people in their suvport of the President in his 
attitude towards Italy, Chili, and Great Britain in the 
settlement of international questions that have arisen 
between those nations and the United States. There 
thas been no jingoism, no posing for effect, but a dignified, 
calm stand for the national honour and the mainten- 
ance of our righte. 

The administration has sedulously guarded all the 
financial interests of the people by its careful manage- 
ment of the Treasury, and its sturdy opposition to the 
free coinage of silver. It has revised the tariff legislation 
.on the lines of protection, rendering the law symmetrical. 
The annual expenditures of the government now approxi- 
mate 500,000,000 dols., and will increase for a time, at 
Jeast, with the growth of the country. 


to this by his The present administration has had to deal with the 





question of enlarged expenditures growing out of the 
refund of di taxes; expenses of the eleventh 
census; French spoliation claims ; new naval vessels ; 
repayment to importers for excess of moneys deposited 
to secure the peyasent of duties; colleges for agricul- 
tural and mechanical arts ; additional court expenses ; 
homes for disabled volunteer soldiers; rivers and 
harbours ; public buildings ; back pay and bounty to 
soldiers ; the Indian service and Indian war ; prepay- 
ment of interest on the public debt, together with the 
meeting of deficits in the previous administration. 
Added to all this was the revenue cut off when the 
McKinley bill placed sugar on the free list. It has been 
able to meet these conditions; to avert a financial 
panic; to maintain the public credit; to reduce the 
public debt. by a very large amount, and to refund a 
considerable portion of it at the unprecedented low rate of 
two per cent. The vast business interests of the country 
have greatly prospered, and the people evidently feel 
that these interests are safe in the hands which for three 
years have managed them so successfully. 

A very signal triumph for the administration, and one 
that has given great satisfaction to the country, has been 
the destruction of the gigantic gambling scheme known 
as the Louisiana Lottery. Its principal seat of operation 
was the city of New Orleans, but its pernicious activity 
penetrated every part of the nation. Its ill-gotten gains 
amounted to millions of dollars, and constituted a cor- 
ruption fund which was freely used to perfect and per- 
petuate its tremendous power. On the recommendation 
of the Postmaster-General, and with the powerful 
endorsement of the President, a law was passed for- 
bidding to the company the use of the United States 
mails for its business, and prohibiting the carrying of 
any newspapers containing its advertisements. This 
was a crushing blow; and the company, finding that the 
law was to be rigidly enforced, has decided to go out of 
business, This not only destroys a wicked, illegitimate 
concern, but in a very extraordinary manner sets the 
seal of public condemnation upon the whole vicious 
system of lotteries. 

I think it is not too much to say that, tested by any 
standards we are accustomed to apply, this administra- 
tion will compare very favourably with any the country 
has ever had. General Harrison is the life and soul of the 
administration. He is no figure-head. He has impressed 
his strong personality upon every department of the 
government. In all matters of administration he has 
been the central, controlling force. His Cabinet officers 
have been his advisers and helpers, and not his masters. 


THE PRESIDENT AND HIS CABINET. 


The President has called to his aid as Cabinet officers 
men of recognised ability and experience in public affairs. 
Since the organisation of the Cabinet there has been but 
one change, and that occasioned by the death of 
Secretary Windom. Se meets these gentlemen regularly 
twice a week, and oftener if occasion requires, for 
general consultation regarding public affairs. In addi- 
tion, he usually has a weekly meeting, and not 
infrequently daily conference, with one or more of them 
singly for the discussion of matters pertaining to their 
respective departments. 

His relations with his official family are very cordial. 
Through them he keeps himself thoroughly informed on 
all important questions of administrative detail, and is 
tius prepared not only to be advised by them, but to give 
advice in return. Each Cabinet officer is held responsible 
for the administration of his own department, and is 
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From Puck,]} (February 17, 1892. 


“WE TOLD YOU §0!” 


Ina previous carteon Puck had prophesied that Blaine would drop 
his mantle up n Harrison's shou ders. 


allowed a large measure of discretion, and yet the 
administration is one, the government is a unit, and the 
President is the head. 

HIS ABILITY. 

During the early part of the present administration 
the opposition papers amused themselves by referring to 
the President as a little man. A favourite caricature 
was the picture of a Liliputian completely overshadowed 
with his grandfather’s hat. But this lived its little day 
and. died a natural death, for his messages, speeches, 
and indeed his whole administration, soon forced even 
his most persistent detractors to recognise his ability, 
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From Puck,} [June 8, 1892, 


‘HE'S ALL RIGHT!” 


which no man now ventures to question. ‘“ What criti- 
cism have you to make upon the President’s administra- 
tion ?” I one day asked a Democratic Governor of one of 
the States. ‘“ None whatever, sir,” he replied. 

It 1s universally conceded that he is a man of large 
natural resources, of great self-reliance, of sterling in- 
tegrity, of noticeable independence, and of unyielding 
firmness when sure of his position. A distinguished 
Senator remarked that no man had ever filled the office 
of President who came to it better equipped than General 
Harrison. Through his father's misfortune he was early 
thrown upon his own resources, and learned the inestim- 


[April 22, 1892. 


SWINGING ROUND THE CIRCLE 
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_ able lessons that are taught by a hand-to-hand struggle 
with poverty and difficulty. He thus took the full 
measure of his own ability and qualifications, and learned 
to rely upon himself. This experience gave him an 
acquaintance with the common people, their ambitions, 
hopes, limitations, discouragements and triumphs. He 
has never lost his sympathy with the poor, nor his faith 
in the people. He unbounded faith in free institu- 
tions and in the perpetuity of the Republic; a faith which 
has survived the War of the Rebellion, the triumph of 
Tammany and the suppression of the negro ballot in the 
South. No man is fit to be President of this great 
nation who does not fully believe in its manifest destiny. 

One of the most striking exhibitions he has given of 
his ability has been the ease with which he has taken 
up the details of the work of the State and Treasury 
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From Puck } 


(October 28, 1891. 
SIZING IT UP. 


“The party we oppose rests upon no fundamental principle, sustains 
& precarious existence upon distorted sentimenr, and depends for 
success upon the varying eurrents of selfish interests and popular mis- 
conception.”—Mr. Cl-veland’s speech in Brooklyn, October 14th. 


‘Departments when the Secretaries were disabled. It is 
not extravagant to say that he is well equipped for dis- 
charging the duties of any Cabinet officer, of the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, of the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army, or of any other important office. 


“FELICITOUS BITS OF INFORMATION.” 


President Harrison has achieved a great reputation in 
a@ most difficult field of oratory. Soon after he was 
nominated, delegations of citizens representing his fellow- 
townsmen, the old soldiers, the farmers, railroad em- 
ployées, commercial travellers, the coloured people, 
political clubs, and representatives of different States 
und sections of the country, called upon him in almost 
daily succession until the close of the campaign. He 
made a series of impromptu speeches to these delega- 
tions, which were signalised by conciseness, variety 
und never-failing good judgment. Since he became 
President he has made frequent and prolonged jour- 
neys for the purpose of acquainting himself more 
fully with the country and its people, ‘and coming into 
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OF EWS. 


more personal and sympathetic relations with them. 
On scores cf occasions he has addressed the assembled 
multitudes who gathered fod ae him, and for the most 
part the speeches thus e have been entirely un- 
studied. Often they have been delivered from the plat- 
form of the railway car, or from some improvised stand 
by the roadside. They have now been gathered into a 
volume of nearly six hundred pages, and constitute one 
of the most remarkable series of speeches ever published. 
The wide range of topics treated, the breadth of view, 
the dignity of thought, the felicity of expression, the 
appropriateness of utterance, the purity of sentiment; 
their humour, candour, simplicity, render them models 
of their kind. Nothing could reveal the author in a 
truer light than these extempore addresses. They are 
instantaneous photographs of his inner self, which take 
him unawares, and the revelation they make is in every 
way creditable to him. Peter Lombard was known for 
centuries in the Middle Ages as the “ Master of Sentences.” 
Benjamin Harrison may well go down to history as the 
“Master of Impromptu Speeches”; and the volume he 
has given to the world may well become a study for 
those young men who aspire to excellence in this most 
enviabie but difficult art. 

A careful study of these happy impromptu addresses 
has given me a deeper insight into the mind of the 
President, and increased my appreciation of the man, 
as they reveal him. I have not been able to refrain 
from comparing them’ with the recent utterances of 
Emperor William, to the very marked disadvantage of 
the young Kaiser. In them President Harrison stands 
forth before us as a wise statesman, a thoughtful ruler, 
a sincere patriot, a lover of all that is true and beautiful, 
a noble, unselfish, Christian man. 


HIS INDEPENDENCE. 


A very marked characteristic of the President is his 
strong independence. He has always been accustomed to 
do his own thinking and to rely upon his own rational 
processes. It is not fair, however, to criticise him as being 
egotistical or self-opinionated. He is simply independent. 
He has thought profoundly on many questions, and has 
formulated not merely a theoretical creed, but a practical 
working philosophy. His views on all the fundamental 
questions of life—political, religious, ethical, social— 
have been formed with a view of getting at the truth 
and finding a basis on which he could stand and work. 
He is never at a Joss as to what he believes on any 
question that has seriously engaged his attention, and 
his opinions when formed are not only professed, but 
they become forceful in shaping his conduct. No 
one who reads his speeches or State papers, or talks with 
him, is ever at a loss as to what he believes. The clear- 
cut thought finds expression in a terso, forceful sentence 
that leaves nothing to be inferred. histead of attempt- 
ing to suit his philosophy to circumstances, he attempts 
to bend circumstances to his philosophy. He has a pro- 
found faith in the power of truth and in the final 
triumph of the right. He hated slavery, and believed in 
its overthrow while it was yet in the full tide of its power. 
He loved the Union, and predicted its victory when its 
enemies were proclaiming “the war was a failure.” He 
was a convert to the fundamental doctrine of Civil 
Service Reform when the spoils system seemed well-nigh 
inseparable from a government by parties. 

This insight into principles, and this faith in his own 

owers of reasoning, give him self-confidence and prepared 
Fe to stand alone, if necessary, when he had reached a 
conclusion. This is his strength, as it is the strength 
of any man who aspires to the performance of any 
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important and difficult work. When he has once reached 
a conclusion and taken a position it is extremely difficult 
to move him. Men sometimes go to him to ask a favour, 
and perhaps find his mind already made up and his pur- 
ose inflexible. This is not a popular trait, in so far as 
it makes him seem unapproachable or disobliging ; but it 
is a very valuable quality in a ruler. 
Men know where to find him. His : 
well-known views on the silver ques- NT oe 
tion have been great safeguards upon [a 
which the business world has relied, i 4 
as the people of Holland rely upon 
the impregnable dykes that keep out 
the sea and protect their homes from 
the ravages of the tempest. 
PRESIDENTIAL PATRONAGE. 

The vast patronage which is vested 
in the President is the fruitful source 
of great embarrassment. No con- 
scientious, thoughtful man can wield 
such power to his own satisfaction, 
much less to that of other people, 
and whatever course he may adopt 
in making appointments, it cannot 
fail to subject him to remorseless 
criticism. His only safe way is to 
determine definitely on what principle 
a disposition of the offices shall be 
made, and then rigidly adhere to his 
plan and take the consequences. He 
may regard the offices as personal per- 
quisites and try to distribute them 
so as to make the greatest number 
of personal friends; he may look 
upon them as political spoils and use 
them so as to promote partisan 
success, or he may deem them a great 
trust, sacred to the public welfare. 
While this power is nominally a Presi- 
dential prerogative, he is not left to 
the free exercise of it. The Senators 
and Representatives dispute with 
him the right of naming men for every 
vacant place, and a President has to 
be more than usually strong to resist 
the encroachments that are made 
upon his prerogative. 

The pressure for public office is 
simply frightful. A large part of the 
time and strength of Congressmen is 
taken up in office brokerage. Their 
constituents ure remorseless in their 
demands, and they gauge a member's 
ability and usefulness and success by 
the number of appointments he can 
secure. The members thus goaded 
besiege the departments or appeal to 
the President. The spoils system 
that roots itself in popular clamour, From Judge,) 
concentrates itself in the executive 
Chamber, and the President is absolutely unable to 
control it. He must yield to it more or less; he cannot 
help it. 

Party workers in the various States and communities 
have their “claims” and urge them with untiring per- 
sistency. The President is literally besieged by an army 


. df office seekers, who try to accomplish their ends by 


every available means, varying from formal delegations 
and recommendations by the bushel to personal 
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solicitations of the most determined and often of the 
most offensive character. 1 can but smile when I recall a 
certain woman who called on me to say that she had 
helped to elect President Harrison and that she was 
bound to have some kind of reward. “ You may justas 
well give it first as last,” she reiterated, “for they call 
me the Minnesota Blizzard, and I am 
going to have what I came for whether 
or no.” The President has met this 
’ responsibility in an able and, on the 
‘~SA whole, satisfactory manner. He has 
had before him all the while as a 
prime condition the question of 
fitness. The men he has chosen for 
his Cabinet, the foreign ministers, 
| the judges, and other high officers, 
| have abundantly vindicated his 
selection by the character of their 
services. 
HIS DOMESTIC RELATIONS. 

The President is very happy in his 
domestic relations and finds solace 
and delight in his home. Mrs. 
Harrison is a strong, cultured woman, 
with much dignity and natural grace, 
and in all the relations of life has 
been of invaluable assistance to her 
husband. In their tirst plain, simple 
housekeeping in the early days in 
Indianapolis; in the later years 
of increasing prosperity, when the 
cottage without servants had given 
way to the statelier house, and now 
in dispensing with ease and cordiality 
the very liberal hospitality of the 
White House, she is the same 
attractive, self-possessed, thoughtful 
and gracious lady, a fine type of 
true American womanhood, to whom 
those who know her best are ever 
most strongly attached. 

Her father, the venerable Dr. Scott, 
now ninety-four years of age and still 
sprightly, makes his home with her, 
and forms a very interesting figure 
ia the family circle. The President's 
only daughter, Mrs. McKee, spends 
much of her time in Washington, 
although her home is in Boston, and 
is her mother’s trusted and most 
efficient assistant in her arduous 
duties, being everywhere in social 
circles a very welcome and favourite 
guest. Russell Harrison, the Presi- 
dent’s son, describes himself as the 
“buffer” of the administration, but 
submits smilingly to the many flings 
which a partisan press hurls at bim. 
The little Benjamin Harrison McKee 


(May 21, 1892. i 
and penetrates the whole body politic, 4 sovvenie or THe REPUBLICAN convention, 20d his baby sister, Mary Lodge 


McKee, are naturally great pets with 
the President, and return his grandfatherly affection with 
a childish abandon that forms a refreshing relaxation from 
the cares of State, which under such gentle influefces 
for the time being “ fold their tents like the Arabs and 
as silently steal away.” 

The President spends as much time as he can in the 
midst of these quiet pleasures, and maintains so far as 
possible the simple habits that have always characterised 
his home life, invoking a blessing at the table and 














maintaining family worship. I have 
no right to pry into the privacy of 
any household, and certainly have 
u0 wish to intrude upon that of the 
President, but I am sure that the 
readers of this article will be glad to 
have the curtain drawn aside a little 
that they may have a glimpse of the 
family life of the President of the 
United States. ‘The immortal des- 
cription given by the poet Burns of 
the “ Cottar's Saturday Night ” does 
not reveal anything sweeter or 
lovelier than the home life of the 
White House, and it was out of the 
fulness of his own delightful experi- 
ence that the President could speak 
of home as he did in a speech at 
Palestine, ‘'exas, April 18th, 1891 :— 


It gives me pleasure to come this 
fresh morning into this great State—a 
kingdom without a king, an empire 
without an emperor, a State gigantic 
in proportions and matchless in 
resources, with diversified industries 
and infinite capacities to sustain a 
tremendous population and to bring 
to every home where industry abides 

sperity and comfort. Such homes, 

am sure, are represented here this 
morning—the American home, where 
the father abides in the respect and 
the mother in the deep love of the 
children that sit about the fireside ; 














































ahere all that makes us good is taught ae cei 
and the first rudiments of obedience Bronk Puck 
to law, of orderly relations one to ss tats 
another, are put into the young minds. 

Out of this comes social order ; on this rests the security of 
our country. The home is the training school for American 
citizenship. There we learn to defer to others; selfishness 
is suppressed by the needs of those about vs. There self- 
—— love, and willingness to give ourselves for others, 
are born. 


At his home in Indianapolis the President was an 
officer in the church, a regular attendant upon its 
services, and an sr N teacher in the Sunday school. 
Since entering upon his exhausting labours as President, 
he has necessarily given up for the time being his church 
work, but not his habit of church going. He is a regular 
attendant at the Church of the Covenant, and is always 
an attentive and appreciative listener. Sunday is ob- 
served in all the Fxecutive Departments, but nowhere 
more strictly ther »: ‘he Executive Mansion. 


His WARMHEARTEDNESS. 


A criticism sometimes made upon the President is that 
he lacks cordiality, is wanting in magnetism, is reticent, 
is non-responsive, even cold. There is doubtless founda- 
tion for some of this criticism, and in estimating his 
character we must give whatever weight attaches to it. 
Social power, suavity of manner, geniality, facility for 
turning from business to social intercourse, readiness to 
say pleasant little nothings to arty caller under any cir- 
cumstances, eagérness to impress upon public men the 
conviction that he is extremely glad to see them, and is 
always ready to serve them, are qualities very desirable 
indeed to one who seeks popularity and wishes to be 
recognised by everbody as very companionable ; and these, 
it must be granted, President Harrison does not possess. 
But he has a heart as tengler as a woman's, and whenever 
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occasion calls for the expression of this tenderness he is 
never found wanting. It is true he is not effusive in 
his demonstrations of affection. He dves not gush and 
bubble over with a feigned feeling. He does not always 
express the real sentiments of his heart. Coldness is in 
the manner, not in the man. 


THE MAN GREATER THAN THE OFFICE. 


The exalted position which President Harrison oc- 
cupies challenges attention, but when attention is aroused 
it is soon found that the man himself is great. No one 
has ever filled the Presidency with more efficiency. He 
has met promptly and ably every demand that has been 
made upon him, and has given ample evidence of the 
possession of an immense fund of reserve power. Indus- 
trious, painstaking, conscientious, he has devoted himself 
with unwearied zeal to the faithful performance of his 
official duties. Listening patiently and appreciatively to 
counsel, criticism, and suggestion, he has learned from 
friend and foe alike, and then with a steady purpose to 
do his duty he has formed his own opinions and followed 
his own convictions. A Christian without bigotry; a 
patriot without sectionalism; a statesman without 
narrowness ; a politician without bitterness; a soldier 
without vanity ; a popular leader without vulgarity, he 
stands before the world as a typical American. Faithful 
to his friends, loyal to his party, devoted to his country, 
and mindful of his obligations to God, he has discharged 
the grave responsibilities of one of the most perplexing 
offices in the world in such manner as to win for himself 
lasting renown, for his high office increased reverence, and 
for Mg country a higher place among the nations of the ° 
earth. 
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IS MODERN SOCIETY SO VERY BAD? 
No. By Mr. Osporne Moraan. 


Mk. Osporne Morgan, late Judge Advocate-General, 
ventures to putin a word in the Contemporary for July 
in opposition to Lady Jeune’s somewhat extravagant 
denunciation of the rottenness of modern society in the 
North American Review. It is rather curious to see 
it stated in the Forest of Dean Mercury that 
Lady Jeune, who figures in the North American 
Review as the censor of modern morals, was one 
of the first to extend sympathy and support to Sir 
Charles Dilke after the second trial in which his guilt 
was proved to the satisfaction of judge and jury. Of 
course there may not be a word of truth in this, but it is 
put about by Dilke’s organ. If true, the fact is a curious 
commentary on Lady Jeune’s reforming zeal. Mr. 
Osborne Morgan maintains that the English girl of the 
former period was both mentally and physically inferior 
to her much-maligned modern descendant. Mr. Morgan 
says :— 

“‘ The girl of the period” is more given to ar wera she is 
not only more “‘ attractive and original,” but infinitely better 
educated in the best sense of the word. Nor ought we to 
forget that the change which Lady Jeune deplores is in itself 
only part of a social revolution which is making itself felt 
far beyond the narrow circle of what is called “ London 
Society.” The country-house girl of thirty or forty years 
ago seldom left the paternal roof. Her horizon was the 
parish, her centre of interest was the village clothing 
club or the National School. The modern maiden is to be 
met with on the fiords of Norway, on the steps of the 
Capitol or the Parthenon, on the top of the Great Pyramid 
and even on the summit of Mont Blanc. Her studies and 
pursuits are as varied as her peregrinations. She goes up to 
Girton or Somerville, takes the part of Antigone or Electra in 
a Greek play, pits herself against her brothers or her cousins 
in the Tripos or the Class List, and comes out “ above the 
Senior Wrangler.” And it must be confessed that, if she 
works hard, she works to some purpose. The days when 
Disraeli could with some truth make Sidonia say that 
marriage was a woman’s only career are long since past. The 
number of ladies who make an income by art, literature, or 
journalism is daily increasing, and their exclusion from the 
learned professions, and even from political life, is by many 
persons regarded only as a question of time. 


Replying to one of Lady Jeune’s accusations, Mr. 
Morgan says :— 

Translated into plain English, this, if it means anything, 
means that there are husbands among us who are willing to 
play the part attributed to Gautripan in “ L’Infdme,” and to 
sell the honour of their wives for a good dinner and a well- 
appointed equipage. That such creatures as the mari com- 
plaisant have been found, and perhaps may still be found, 
in certain strata of society may be true; but to assert that 
they occupy a recognised “ position” in the “smartest” set 
in London is to imply the existence of a state of things for a 
parallel to which we must go back to the Court of Louis XV. 
or the sixth satire of Juvenal. 

As for Lady Jeune’s declaration that Home Rule has 
practically excluded Liberals from society, Mr. Morgan 
Bays :— 

The assertion may or may not betrue. If it is, all that 
can be said on the subject is that, among the many services 
rendered by Mr. Gladstone to his party, not the least valuable 
is their exclusion from the dressy, showy, noisy, and un- 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 





speakably vulgar clique of men and women who presume to 
call themselves “ London Society.” 


COURT LIFE A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


There is a very interesting article in Temple Bar en- 
titled “ English Court Life in the Eighteenth Century,” 
based upon the private journal of Lady Mary Coke, 
printed for private circulation by the Earl of Home. 
The writer says :— 

We hear much in the present day of the decadence of 
manners, and of the striking superiority in that respect of 
the great ladies and the fine gentlemen of four or five 
generations back. There can be no doubt that they were 
more ceremonious, but there are no traces in Lady Mary 
Coke's social records of that refined tone and high breeding 
which we are apt to ascribe to our ancestors. On the 
contrary, their stilted language, their bows and courtesies, 
seem to have been only the veneer employed to cover a mass 
of much coarseness and no little vice. It is never very safe 
to compare the morals of one age with that of another; but 
modern society, if not “ better,” may certainly claim to b 
more “ decent” than that of a century ago. Would suct 
= as Lady Mary here records be possible in the pre 

y? 

“I forgot to tell you a story of Sir William Stanhop 
sent to some entertainment, where the King of Denr 
invited, a particular kind of wine ‘ wh 
Majesty liked of all things, and expressed a desi 
some of it if it could be got, which was immed 
municated to Sir William. But the wine was nv 
in this country, and Sir William had no morr 
he sent a message to His Majesty, expressing 
he had none left, nor anything else that he 
of his acceptance, unless Lady Stanhop- J 
offered to His Majesty.” 


The Lourdes Mir 


THE editor of the Month for © saat he 
calls “ A Medical Estimate of L 

M. Renan has somewhere said cle, before 
it is accepted as such, ought to a commis- 


sion of experts.” This condit' lfilled in the 
large number of miracles re] stie. He puts 
before us the testimony of d medical men, 
among whom are many Pr slievers, who bear 
witness to a healing char .8 which no human 
agency known to scie . We give in our 
present article some ot able cures we then 
omitted or that have since . The number of in- 
disputable miracles is so large . e can well afford to cut 
off all that lie on the borderlanu sat divides the natural 
from the supernatural. 

Passing from these early miracles to the general charac- 
teristics of the wonders wrought at Lourdes, we are able 
(and in this we are still following the guidance of Dr. Boissarie) 
to divide them into three great classes. (1) he cures of 
wounds, ulcers, tumours, or material injuries, in which the 
substance of some part of the body has been actually 
destroyed. We have already narrated several such cures in 
the Month. Among the early instances were the restoration 
of the sight to the eye of Louis Bourriette and the healing 
of the abscesses in the neck of Henri de Nay. (2) The cures 
of organic diseases, such as consumption in its advanced 
stages. Of these there has been an increasing number during 
the last year or two. 


He then gives in detail the evidence as to the cure of 
Sister Julie. and of fifteen or twenty advanced con- 
sumptives who were cured instantly and completely. 


Cc 














THE TRUTH ABOUT THE SALVATION ARMY. 
By Mr. Arnotp Waite anp Mr. G. Penn GaAsKELL. 


Tue Salvation Army is well to the front in the monthly 
reviews. The Fortnightly and the Contemporary have 
devoted several es to the report of the Salvation 
Army, and in particular to. the Social Scheme. Mr. 
Arnold White writes in the Fortnightly an excellent 
article—clearly expressed, full of facts ascertained at first 
hand and corroborated by the independent evidence of 
competent observers. 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 

Mr. White thus summarises the conclusions at which 
he has arrived :— 

1. That General Booth and his family are honest to the core. 

2. That they barely take enough food to keep body and 
soul together. 

3. That one and all, for the good of others, are working 
themselves almost to death. 

4. That so far from making a good thing out of the Army, 
they either work for nothing or for a bare pittance, 

5. That General Booth himself is of independent. means 
and has given thousands of pounds to the Army, that two of 
his sons-in-law have abandoned good positions to work in the 
Army, and that his son is working for one-twentieth of his 
cash value, 

__6. That the funds laid out by General Booth on the 
“Hadleigh Colony have, on the whole, been well and wisely 
spent, with the exception of four houses, costing in all 
£1,490, which should be let or sold if the Army is to maintain 
its hh standard of ascetic self-denial. 

7. T.cat the. capital laid out on the colony is intact, if it 
has not increased in value. 

8,.That, money. is urgently needed in order to fulfil the 
oi, gg ptogramme, and that, if supplied by the public, it 

ill be well spent, 

A STRAIGHT WORD TO SOME CRITICS. 

In concluding this brief report there is much that must be 
left unsaid. If by wild and reckless speculation the credit 
of the country is shaken to the roots, and tens of thousands 
of ruined homes and mutilated lives.are the result, pity is 
felt for the speculators. But if.a man. like.General Booth, 
mainly from the pence of the poor of all nations, collects a 
revenue of £750,000 a year, the whole of which is subject:to 

d audit and is laid out in good work; if he so electrifies 
th compassion eleven thousand men and women that they 
and he live the life of, self-renunciation, and lead hundreds of 
thousands in the same path; if he and his eleven thousand 
officers are on the side of law and order, adverse to a 
omy and predatory socialism; if they are animated with 
for their country, loyalty to the British flag and affec- 
tion for the British crown, such a man is vituperated in 
nglish clubs and the English press in language appro- 
e, to a sensual, dishonest, sanctimonious, avaricious and 

tical scoundrel. 
these fas, people dislike humbug so emphatically that 
they suspect goodness to be humbug, and denounce it 
preg san 4 If by their fruits men should be judged, then 
the Booth family, men and women, have conferred honour 
upon their country, although some of their methods may be 
repugnant to taste and even to good feeling. But it is 
open to question if great revolutions in the world are wrought 

taste. 


by good 
IS THE LABOURER WORTHY OF HIS HIRE? 
He mentions incidentally that the profit on “ Darkest 
land” was six thousand pounds, every penny of 
which was paid into the coffers of the Army. General 
. Booth draws no salary from the Army, being provided 
for by a person who secures him a small income on the 
express understanding that he is not to be dependent 
upon its funds. Mr. Bramwell Booth is the highest paid 
r in the Army, and he receives two hundred a year 
and house rent. Mr. White says :— 





THE REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS. 


If a commercial valuation were made of his services, as 
tested by the intellectual grip and general capacity for vast 
administrative work, I am advised by competent judges that 
Mr. Bramwell Booth would not be overpaid if he received 
remuneration at the rate of £4,000 a year. Nothing is so 
cheap as good management, nothing is so costly as bad. 

The article, however, must be read as a whole to form 
any conception of the actual amount of work that has 
been done under the Social Scheme. Mr. White is a 
very competent observer, he is free from all suspicion of 
theological prejudice, and it is impossible to read his 
report without feeling that whatever happens the Social 
Scheme must neither be abandoned or curtailed. 

BALAAM ONCE MORE. 

In the Contemporary Review Mr. Francis Peek deals 
with the same subject. His paper is chiefly important 
because it embodies the report drawn up by Mr. G, Penn 
Gaskell, a barrister, a member of the Charity Organisu- 
tion Society, and late secretary to the Special Committee 
of that Society on the homeless poor. He was nominated 
by Mr. Loch, a bitter enemy of the scheme, and he frankly 
acknowledges that he had formed an adverse opinion 
before he began his investigations. He reports on each 
head of the various departments of the social wing, and, 
on the whole, his report is favourable. He points out 
certain faults which he considers to exist in the 
scheme, due .either to the want of experience 
on the part of those called upon suddenly to carry out 
so large a work, or to the fact that the scheme is at 
present incomplete in some of its important parts. 
Speaking of the officers engaged in the social work, he 
says that they are in many respects a remarkable set of 
men. Their self-denying, cheerful devotion to the work 
is beyond all praise. They are extremely sympathetic in 
their treatment of the men, and many of them possess a 
great deal of tact. Their chief difficulty is their lack of 
previous study of social * sweee: but this difficulty, he 
thinks, could be remedied. 

. A SATISFACTORY FINDING. 

Mr. Peek says, speaking of Mr. Gaskell’s report, that, 
notwithstanding the faults noted, it is on the whole 
satisfactory. He says:— 

Mr. Gaskell believes that the real conversions are barely 
5 per cent. Of these, however, he writes, and the words are 
most importantas coming from so severe a critic: ‘This 
conversion shows-a complete:triumph, which.co.l1 never be 
obtained by any form of material charity; habitual drunkards 
changed to sober men, wife deserters. into devoted husbands 
and fathers, and men who had attempted suicide now living 
happy and contented lives; all these, and other equally 
strange transformations, I have seen in those who have been 
through the shelters.” 

When the training-farm is in full work,-as-it will be soou, 
and the officers of the shelters and workshops have obtained 
more experience, and especially when the colony over the 
sea is ready, much greater results may be expected, but even 
the work above recorded fully justifies those who have con- 
tributed to this scheme. 


Mr. W. C. Preston in, the Sunday Magazine writes on 
“Darkest England” matches, and, describes the match 
factory which General Booth has established in order to 
diminish the evils of sweating and the ravages of the 
terrible “phossy jaw.” Mr. Preston says the workers 
seem happy and cheerful, and the work was done under 
healthy conditions. They have no fear of “ phossy jaw,” 
and in addition to this they receive 15s, a week as 
against 9s. 43d. paid by the average of the match- 
makers. It is to be hoped that the result of publishing 
this article will be to increase the demand for “ Darkest 
England” matches, 
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THE FUTURE OF UGANDA. 
By tHe Rev. Horace WatteEr. 


Tue Rev. Horace Waller contributes to Blackwood's 
Magazine a paper in which he pleads for the retention of 
Uganda very strongly. He describes what has been done 
towards the civilisation of Central Africa by the mission- 
aries, and explains how it is that the Protestants and 
Catholics came to loggerheads. The Protestants were 
first in the field in Uganda. Then came the French 
Jesuits, and that made the trouble. He maintains that :— 

The Jesuits are in a word encouraging the slave-trade to a 
vast extent. It was reported years ago from Zanzibar that 
not only were the Jesuits large buyers of boys whom the 
slave-traders brought to them to sell, but this was followed 
up by an appeal from Africa for funds to carry out these 
operations, ' 
CAPTAIN LUGARD. 


Mr. Waller is a personal friend of Captain Lugard, and 
he ridicules the notion that he could possibly have taken 
sides with either the Protestants or the Catholics :— 

Privileged to have known Gordon as few knew him, and to 
enjoy the friendship of Lugard, it has been at times almost 
an amusement to me to note how strongly the two men 
possessed some—but by no means all—characteristics in 
common. There is the same busy brain over details; the 
identical contempt of adulation, fuss, and show ; the evident 
caged-up feeling at home; the equal-long breath of relief 
with a great enterprise ahead. For the rest, one must ask 
the reader to take it on trust that of all the impossible men 
in this wide, wide world for Jesuit or “ Protestant ” to try and 
inveigle or wheedle over to his particular side, Lugard, as a 
very Gallio, with a military commissioner's réle, would be 
the particular one. 

Here is his account of what Captain Lugard has 
done :— 

WHAT HE HAS DONE. 


The expedition numbered some 15,000 men, armed with 
nearly 5,000 rifles and guns, Taken by surprise, the enemy 
was at first fain to accept the terms offered by Lugard, and 
to give up the Sultan, who was at the head of the usurpers. 
The terms were eventuaily refused, and this led to a pitched 
battle, after a river had been crossed (by strategy) upon 
which the Moslems mainly reckoned for safety. ‘The loss 
was great on both sides, but victory remained with Lugard’s 
troops, who, but for an outbreak of smallpox, and the misery 
incurred by marching at the height of the rainy season, 
would have been led against Kabréga himself. Lugard 
restored all prisoners to their own side, and Dr. Macpherson 
spared no pains to show that, when the battle was over, his 
skill was available for friend and foe alike. 

Still acting as a British officer and the agent of the 
chartered Company, he entered into a treaty, offensive and 
defensive, with N’tali, King of Ankoli. In exchange for a 
flag of the Company, and a promise of friendship and protec- 
tion, the king, for his part, promised to stop the importation 
of gunpowder from the south and north into British territory 
by all means in his power. 


WHAT ABOUT TREATY FAITH ? 


And here is just where it seems to one that the position, 
not only of this country, but the I.B.E.A. Company in 
particular, is most unsatisfactory—to say the least of it. 
Hitherto, the public have read the case thus: with a charter 
from the British Government in hand, the company has 
deputed its officers to make treaties, and generally to enter 
into, and take part in, the intricacies of native politics, in 
which their good name and fame are pledged up to the hilt 
as signatories to various undertakings. How then, one asks, 
can the charter-holding Company back out of engagements 
at a moment’s notice in which co-signatories have incurred 
vital responsibilities by sticking faithfully to their part of 
the bargain ? 
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GERMANY IN AFRICA. 

Mr. Waller thinks that the Germans compare very 
favourably with us in Africa :— 

Germany’s attitude towards the slave-trade has been of the 
word-and-a-blow order. She has done enough already to put 
us to the blush, though she has not been as many months at 
it as we have years. 

At the present moment a slave stands a far better chance 
of freedom at Lindi, which has only recently been acquired 
by Germany, than he does in islands which we have given 
Heligoland for, to bring them under our immediate control! 

THE ONE THING NEEDFUL, 

What we should do now, in his opinion, is to keep our 
word, and show to the blacks that wedo not sign treaties 
in order to break them, or appoint representatives in 
order to disown their acts :— 

The one thing needful is a railway to the southern shore of 
the lake. With money almost unlendable, a Government 
guarantee upon a moderate sum, and at a moderate rate, 
would hardly provoke serious criticism, now that the pre- 
liminary survey for the Mombassa railway has enabled many 
to blare to their hearts’ content. From the latest utterances 
in Parliament, and on the eve of dissolution, it is plain 
enough that her Majesty’s present Government have a firm 
conviction as to what is due to Africa, and to Uganda in 
particular. Withdrawal finds no place in their resolve. 

WHAT THE EAST AFRICAN COMPANY HAS DONE. 

Mr. G. S. Mackenzie, writing in the Fortnightly on the 
# a War in Uganda,” sets forth the case from the 
British East African point of view. He calls attention 
to the fact that, although there has been no State assist- 
ance given to it— 


The Company has proved an important factor in the inter- 
national delimitation of East African territories, and but for 
its presence Great Britain could not have secured the Pro- 
tectorate of the Sultanate of Zanzibar, which otherwise must 
have passed into.the hands ofa foreign Power. It has also 
secured for the nation the.right of maintaining occupation of 
the important regions which control the navigation of the 
upper Nile and the Equatorial Provinces bordering on the 
Egyptian Soudan. The cost of the retention of such a vast 
territory is obviously the duty of the nation; the strain 
would be too great for any private company. ‘The way has 
thus been cleared for the independent assumption of a 
British protectorate in the interior, to which the transition 
would be easy, and not costly. 





The London Ivory Sales. 

THERE is an interesting article in the Leisure Hour 
on “A London Ivory Sale,” which is crammed full of 
facts which it must have taken a great deal of trouble to 
collect. In order to replenish the ivory market of 
England 15,000 elephants have to be killed every year. 
The annual slaughter of elephants amounts to 75,000. 
As the elephant does not begin to breed until it is thirty 
years old, and the average is one youngster every ten 
years until he is ninety, the extinction of the elephant is 
within measurable distance. The total cash value of 
the 200,000 elephants in the Congo Basin is only half a 
million sterling, each elephant being supposed to have 
501b. weight of ivory in his jaws. Some tusks weigh 
as much as 200 lb., but that is very rare. The tusks for 
billiard balls fetch the highest prices, as much as £110a@ 
ewt. being paid for them. Ivory dust and ivory chavings 
are used by confectioners as stiffeners for jellies. 
of every cwt. of ivory, 15 lb. remains as scrapmgs, which 
are burned into ivory black, worth from £16 to 
per ton. Hippopotamus ivory is harder than that of 
the elephant. The outer coat is so hard that it resists 
steel and strikes fire. 
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THE REVIEW 


SOME CURIOUS CLERICAL STORIES. 

In the Cornhill Magazine for July there is an amusing 
article by an anonymous writer who gives us some 
reminiscences of his dation! duties — he was a work- 
i m in large town parishes. His experiences seem 
to iiss been pes rea When he was a junior curate 
he once married twenty-three couples before breakfast 
on Christmas Day. On one occasion he was g an 
elderly gentleman who was very stupid, and who would 
not do what he was told to do. Seeing that the clergy- 
man was bothered by his extreme stupidity, he suddenly 
spoke up in the middle of the service and said, “ You 
see, sir, it’s so long since I was married afore that you 
must excuse my forgetting of these things.” He 
notes the variation in the marriage service which is 
introduced by many of the common people who, instead 
of saying “ with my worldly — I thee endow,” 
fein say “with all my worldly goods I thee and 
thou.” On another occasion his curate on giving out the 
banns wound up with, “If arly of you know any just 
cause or impediment why all these persons may not 
respectably be joined together in holy matrimony, ye 
ere to declare it.” Another clergyman married 
@ couple without inserting the names of the parties, 
and they were married as “I, M., take thee, 


N., to be my wedded wife.” It seems that 
Seeiege was reckoned quite legal. Often a 
couple that have been married at  registrar’s office come - 


to be married again in church after a somewhat prolonged 
experience of matrimony. On one such occasion, on 
putting the question, “John, wilt thou have this woman 
to be thy wedded wife ?” the answer was elicited, “ Why, 
sir, I told you we was married two years ago.” 

Then we have the story of the parish clerk who was 
much scandalised at hearing the curate describe the 
titled wife of the great man of the parish as “this 
woman.” He knew his manners better, and promptly 

, “Who putteth her ladyship’s trust in Thee.” 
Another churching anecdote, which is not so familiar, 
is the following :— 

My fellow-curate at a London church, where a fee of 
eighteenpence was charged for the use of the churching 
service, once told me that a poor woman, hearing of the 

and alluding to the brevity of the service, replied, 
“ What! eighteenpence for that bit? It’s an imposition! Read 
some more.” 

The writer seems to have had somewhat curious 
“€xperiences; but nothing that he said prepared us for 
the following revelation of t'!e extraordinary’way in 
which he sits down in the pul,it The story is told as 
an explanation of a lusty eja.ulation which one time 
burst | him in the pulpit :— 

The fact was, the floods were out, and, as I had to ride 
through some of the water on horseback, I deemed it only a 

dent precaution to affix to my heels a pair of sharp spurs. 
T forgot to take them off when I put on my surplice, and 
when I got into the pulpit, which was a very awkward little 
place, I squatted firmly down upon them. 

Then we have a story which I think we have heard 
before concerning a lady who had her footman confirmed. 
She sent out to enquire if her groom stood in need of 
the same ceremony, and in a few minutes the butler 
returned, saying, “Yes, Miss, it’s all right. He's been 
done twice.” Of course, he meant vaccinated. 

The humours of the collection also form a subject for 
his reminiscences :— 

After a somewhat rambling discourse from one of my 
colleagues, who shall, of course, be nameless, the church- 
warden told me that a man at the bottom of the church, 
when he offered him the plate, took out a sixpence and looked 
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at it ruefully, and then cast it in with the remark, “Well, 
you shall*have it, old fellow, but it’s a deal more than that 
sermon was worth.” 

The hero of this incident was not such a pleasant 
person to deal with as— 

A colonial farmer I was once told of by a friend who 
looked very much distressed at passing the plate on a similar 
occasion, but explained his apparent shortcoming by remark- 
ing in a loud nale: “ You'll find a pie on the vestry table.” 


WHY NOT RE-COLONISE ENGLAND ? 
A SUGGESTION FOR THE IDLE RICH. 


Mz. FrepERIOK GREENWOOD, in the National Review, 
has a pleasant and characteristic article, entitled “ Sug- 
gested by Cobbett’s Ghost.” Mr. Greenwood’s idea is that 
if Cobbett’s ghost were to return, he would suggest as a 
remedy for the progressing development of the great wens 
and the lesser wens, scattered throughout the country, 
that the idle rich should migrate from Mayfair into the 
country, and revivify the deserted shires. Mr. Greenwood 
says :— 

As to the Great Wen, I fancy he would argue that if it is 
not to be worsened and its dangers multiplied, there must be 
a dispersal of rich townsmen over the whole face of the 
country. The poor flock where the rich gather. When the 
rich are business men, closely engaged, they must, of course, 
abide near their factories and counting-houses, But even of 
these many could spend more time and cash in a country life 
(to the wise economy of whatever vitalities they possess) than 
they do spend ; and, besides these, there are thousands of 
families with completed money-piles who would be a 
veritable blessing to their native land if they would take 
a taste for living where it is loveliest. That the taste for 
Art is increasingly widespread and rapturous is indeed 
delightful; but how much better it would be should a taste 
for Nature break out amongst the wealthy of all sorts and 
conditions! They are very much alike, these tastes; the 
one is not more costly than the other, nor is it less whole- 
some and elevating; and, as I hear the ghost of Cobbett say, 
there is no visible cure for the depopulation of rural England 
and its dangerous running into city wens if the idle rich do 
not go out from them and re-establish the villages. 

Orchard produce, garden produce. poultry produce, the 
growth of small fields tilled with Chinese care,—this is what 
we should baffle the importer with, and keep rural England 
populous and prosperous. If that is really the best counsel 
that can be given, how shall it be carried out more advan- 
tageously than by the fulfilment of this dream? A taste for 
the country springs up; it is strengthened by a sense of 
duty—a patriotic desire to do what can be done by the 
exchange of futile pleasures for simple*jéys to clear Emgland * 
of the dangers of “the wen.” Vexed by the mere yu ity 
and commonness of society splendours, many of the old gentry 
take more exclusively than ever to the taste ; which inspires 
a yet greater number of new rich men, who depart from the 
crowds where.a “plum” is accounted nothing and ten 
thousand a year is notitle to distinction. Estates of squirely 
magnitude are sought in all parts of the land, with little 
more regard to percentage-returns than there is in buying a 
yacht ora Meissonier or two ; till there are a dozen good houses 
on a dozen little domains where now there are three, and none 
of their owners are simply dependent upon rent. These 
estates being small, and being in such hands, what we 
have called garden tillage is the rule with them; which 
means the employment of a good many husbandmen. The 
land is beautified, labour has its old place upon it on better 
terms it yields more richly what is wanted most (according 
to the economists), the classes associate in a wholesomer way 
than “slumming” affords, the physical degeneracy of the 
people is arrested by the salvation of thousands of families 
from wen-absorption, and there is less competition for work 
amongst town labourers of various kinds ; for where the rich 
man’s home is, there direct or indirect service of all sorte is 

required, 
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HOW STORIES ARE MADE. 
By Firrgzen Waiters or Ficrion. 


A ¥FEw years ago the Pall Mall Gazette published an 
interesting series of articles entitled “How Plays are 
Written,” the contributions supplied for the most part 
by the leading dramatists of the day. In the Monthly 
Packet for July there is an article of a similar nature, 
entitled “How the Stories Come. Fifteen Statements 
of Fact by Writers of Fiction.” The writer has com- 
piled his article by sending a considerable number of 
well-known authors a set of questions drawn up in order 
to arrive at an idea as to the genuineness of works 
of fiction. 

The first question set was :— 

“ What is the ‘ bacillus’ or germ of astory? Does it come 
to you in the form of a picture, situation, problem, or in any 
other way?” 

Five of the fourteen authors state that their first conscious 
thought is of a character or characters in situations of 
difficulty, suggesting a problem to be worked out—four or five 
others begin with the problem which suggests the characters, 
some add that this character or problem is itself suggested 
by a face or a chance remark, a scrap of poetry or proverb. 
‘Three state definitely that their stories are always suggested 
by a real place or scene, familiar or otherwise. They see the 
place, and the story comes into their minds. In one case, the 
germ is said to be a spontaneous vision, detached and definite, 
of an imaginary place or scene which rises in the mind 
unexplained, until, perhaps years afterwards, the explanation 
‘is discovered. One or two specimen answers, or parts of 
answers, are given. 

The second question was whether the first start came 
spontaneously or whether it could be produced by effort ? 
Nearly all the fourteen answered this in the affirmative, 
from which we imply it is sometimes one way and some- 
times the other. The third question is, ‘‘Do you work 
the story out all through before you begin, or does it 
appear to deyelop itself as it goes on?” Four plan the 
stories out fully, but with some of the others it is different. 
‘One writer, for instance, says the characters solve the 
problem. Sometimes the story is revealed by a series 
of visions, “sometimes simply thought out.” Another 
writer says that the story works itself out like a rule of 
three sum. Given characters, conditions, and conclu- 
sions, the intermediate figures develop themselves. 

The fourth question was whether the writers could per- 
ceive a great difference in merit between work ground 
out and work done without effort, and the answers given 
go to show that disinclination is not favourable to story- 
writing. One writer says :— 

I could quite believe that sometimes some influence’ out- 
side oneself helps one to write the story, using one’s brain 
and imagination, and that at other times one wrote it 
unaided. 

The answers received to the fifth question were the 
only ones which were thoroughly characteristic of the 
individual writers. The question was whether the story 
appeared as a distinct work of art, or whether the 
writers selected what to say of a set of people well 
known to them outside the boards of the book ; and of 
the nine answers given, five say that they see the story 
-separate'and distinct, or in a mental vision. To the 
query whether it is true that in every novel the character 
is a peep-hole for the novelist, the answers are not satis- 
‘factory, though one reply runs as follows :— 

I believe it is true that a character written from the heart 
and sympathy is a possibility of the writer’s own character. 

The replies to the enquiry as to whether they draw 
‘their characters direct from life are all qualified. One of 
the fourteen replies emphatically in the negative saying 
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that a character taken out of real circumstances and put 
into fictitious ones can never be natural. The following 
are the general remarks of the compiler of this article:— 

The sense of inspiration appears to bear no relation to the 
success of the writer, and would appear to be rather a 
question of personal temperament than of degree of power. 
Nevertheless it is plain that there are two apparent factors in 
the production of fiction—involuntary suggestions, and the 
talent, critical and executive, which makes artistic use of 
them. And also that the sense of livingness as apart from 
life-/ikeness in the impression made by characters on the 
reader, has some relation to the same sense in the author. 

It also appears incidentally that the amount of re-copying 
and altering of the MSS. varies immensely, also in no distinct 
ratio to the final finish. 

Every one is evidently a law to him or herself. There are 
no general rules to be derived from the fifteen sets of answers 
before us, not even the need of conscious painstaking. 


TEMPERANCE TEACHING IN SCHOOLS. 

THERE has been a conference at Boston on Temperance 
Needs of Foreign Lands, which, as reported in Our Day, 
gives some gree statements of the need of temper- 
ance work in Asia Africa, and also in Great Britain. 
In America there are twelve million public school children 
who are taught the physiology of temperance in the 
schools of all the States excepting six. Of the Eastern 
nations the Turks are said to be most sober. India is 
rapidly becoming drunken. The duties on spirits 
increased from one million rupees in 1870 to ninety 
millions in 1889. The India and China missionaries 
are looking to the United States for temperance text- 
books. In Siam the Minister of Education has approved 
of the American text-books, which are to be translated 
and introduced into the schools. Among the Siamese it 
is stated that there is hardly a sober man among a 
hundred. In China the proportion of those men and 
women who drink spirits is said to be sixty percent. Even 
in Turkey, although the Moslems avoid wine, which was 
forbidden by Mahomet, they drink rum and brandy, of 
which nothing is said in the Koran. An interesting 
account is given of the care taken by the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union to collect and collate all 
information bearing upon the temperance question :— 

At the internatienal headquarters of the scientific depart- 
ment of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union there is 
probably the largest repository of scientific information on 
this subject that is to be found. The Jndew Medicus comes 
monthly, a most valuable list of all prominent articles pub- 
lished on the scientific side of the subject. This and other 
classified indexes of the current medical literature of the 
world are constantly searched for all the new utterances on 
medical, physiological, hygienic, or chemical subjects on 
sanitation, fermentation, or kindred topics. Whatever 
therein recorded is topically arranged and classified. . 

The Nova Scotia Parliament has just passed the only 
scientific temperance legislation in the British Empire. 
The Japanese are said to be taking to drink, and in India 
a Wesleyan minister told the story of how a woman of 
Hyderabad sent her husband to the bazaar to buy what. 
the missionaries liked best, in order to present it to him 
when next he paid her a visit. The missionary w»s much 
surprised when he was given a bottle of brandy. He 
explained: that there were true Christians and merely 
nominal Christians, and that the real Christians did /not 
drink brandy. So she sent it back to the bazaar to ex- 
change it for sumething that the real Christians liked. 
Next time he came the woman proudly presented him 
with a bottle of champagne. The story does not say 
what he did with it. The Americans have determined to 
do all they can to try and introduce the American 
books into the English schools. : 














































































HOW GORDON DIED. 
THE ARAB STORY OF THE END. 

Masor Wrvaate, in the United Service Magazine for 
July, gives us the sixth instalment of his papers on the 
“Siege and Fall of Khartum, from Egyptian Sources.” 
They contain the account of the final act of that long 
tragedy. The narrative begins on the 25th of November, 
when the Bordein arrived with letters. On receiving the 
letters Gordon erected a high flag staff near the palace, 
and flewa red flag fromitso.as to guide the British on their 
arrival. He also ordered rockets to be sent up at night 
in order to show that the town was still holding out. . He 
distributed biscuits to the poor inhabitants, but then dis- 
covered that he had none left for the troops, thereupon 
he had to requisition the grain stores of the natives. 
Afterwards more letters came in, but the troops did not 
arrive. Gordon is said to have written out a telegram, 
and having taken out the charge from a cartridge case, he 
replaced the bullet, and gave it to a messenger who was 
to telegraph it from Dongola. The telegram was ad- 
dressed to “all the confederate powers.” The story 
seems rather apocryphal. 

NEARING THE END. 


The General used now to walk through the streets and 
lanes and see numbers of people lying dead from famine. He 
ordered the dead to be buried at once, and insisted on the 
Governor carrying out these orders. 

When the famine increased and prevaile.. throughout the 
town, Gordon Pasha was obliged to send 5,000 peoyle out of 
Khartum to the east bank to seek their own food. He wrote 
a letter about them to the Mahdi to the following effect :— 

“ Human beings are by nature merciful to each other ; these 

“people are the same as yourselves ; Government has supported 
them for one year, and now it is necessary to send them to 
you to look after them. Treat them as you think fit.” 

But the dervishes, or seeing these people, used to strip 
them of their clothing, and send them away naked and bare- 
footed.* 

DESPAIR. 


January began with fighting with the object of 
endeavouring to save Om-Durman. Gordon came down 
to the battle-field-and said— 

If he had been able to send reinforcements he would no 
doubt have been successful; but he now felt that he could 
not relieve Om-Durman, which must soon fall into the hands 
of the enemy, as also must Khartum, if the English troops 
did not come soon. He then wrung his hands and went 
away, leaving the principal medical officer to attend to the 
wounded. 

STARVATION—GORDON WEEPS. 


Then came the news of the battle of Abu-Klea. Mean- 
while the sufferings in Khartum were intense. 


_ The troops now fell into terrible distress through hunger. 

They used to hunt down the dogs and eat them; also don- 
keys, horses, and mules were killed for food. The one 
oes baci of an ardeb of dhurra was sold for one hun- 
dred dollars ; but it was difficult even to get that quantity. 
Women used to wander through the streets with their gold 
and silver ornaments in their hands, offering four or five 
okes ‘of gold for a rubbeh of dhurra. If a fish were caught 
ered the night, it would be sold the next morning for fifty 


Then the inhabitants of Khartum fell into deep. distress. 
The soldiers lost all their strength and energy, and laid down 
their arms because they could not carry them, and some of 
the regulars, Shaggiehs, and Sudanese, deserted, and joined 


_™ Berdeini Bey states that when Gordon saw this, he wrote again to 
the Mahdi to say:—‘“I bave supported these natives for eleven 





months ; support them for one month, and I shall take them back 
when the troops arrive. I shall keep their baggage here safely 
until they return.” But the Mahdi took no notice of this message. 
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the dervishes. The General, seeing this state of affairs, be- 
came full of distress, and he also despaired. He summoned 
the notables and principal officers, and obtained a loan of 
money in order to give the troops half a month’s pay, as he 
thought this might check the desertion. Butin such a crisis 
money was of no avail; and both natives and soldiers used 
to come to him, with pale faces and sunken eyes, complain- 
ing of their miserable state, and he would lift up his hands 
to God, meaning by this, that God only was able to alleviate 
their sufferings ; and then they left him weeping. 


THE FINAL ATTACK, 


The Mahdi’s people were almost going to raise the siege 
when a traitor of the name of Omar [brahim deserted 
from Khartum and told them how helpless the city was 
from the starvation of its garrison; thereupon they 
decided to attack the city:-— 

When the dervishes had understood from Omar Ibrahim 
the real state of Khartum, how numbers of the people had 
died, how weak the troops were, and that the open space 
near the White Nile was not fortified, they collected in 
enormous numbers in Wad En Nejumi’s camp, and at mid- 
night the Mahdi came over from Om-Durman, and stood 
up in the midst of them, saying: “Do you intend to 
attack Khartum to-morrow morning?” They replied, 
“Yes, Lord of All.” He then said, “Will you advance 
with pure hearts and full determination to fight for God's 
cause?” They replied, “Yes.” He then said, “ Even if two- 
thirds of you should perish?” And they replied, “ Yes.” 
He then said, “‘ Let us repeat the Fatha,” and he lifted up 
his hands to heaven, and all of them lifted up their hands, 
and they repeated the Fatha. He then muttered some words 
which no one could understand, and, half drawing ‘out his 
sword in the direction of Khartum, he shouted three times, 
“God is most Great,” and then pointed in that direction, 
saying, ‘‘ Advance, Advance! with God’s blessing.” He then 
returned to his camp at Om-Durman. 


The dervishes attacked in two bodies. They attacked 
one hour before dawn. There isno story of treachery in 
this Egyptian account ; the dervishes simply overwhelmed 
the garrison, which they could have done long before if 
they had only known how weak it was. They were so 
numerous that the Egyptian troops were like a black 
spot in the midst of a white skin. The Egyptians fought 
well, but all was in vain, 


THE END, 


The whole town was now filled with the screams of the 
people and the shouts of the Arabs. They killed every one they 
met, attacked the inhabitants in their houses, and massacred 
and ransacked every one» Mussa Pasha Shawki’s house was 
also sacked, his harem seized, and himself killed. 

Meanwhile the General who was on the top of the palace, 
seeing the Arabs advancing towards the palace, shouting and 
yelling like wolves, and crying, “Gordon! Gordon! ” collected 
his men and opened fire on them from the roof and windows ; 
but the Arabs gathered in great numbers, broke in the gate, 
and killed the kavasses and guards. When Gordon saw this he 
went to his room, put on his uniform and sword, and stayed by 
his room awaiting their arrival, for he knew he was to be killed, 
although he might have escaped death by getting on board 
the steamer Jsmailieh, which was waiting and ready for him 
from early dawn ; but his noble spirit chose rather to share 
the fate of those whom he had governed. The dervishes 
rushed up in crowds, full of wrath, and stabbed him with 
their spears until he was cut to pieces, and his head was cut 
off and taken to the Mahdi at Om-Durman. This was early 
on Monday morning, the 26th January ; they carried Gordon’s. 
head on a spear, where it remained standing for three days.* 
When the Mahdi received Gordon’s head, he gave orders for 
the fighting to stop. 





* THis is incorrect; the head was hung on a tree at Abu Sidh, just 
south of Om-Durman. 
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AN ENGLISH LABOUR LEADER. 

FROM A FRENCH POINT OF VIEW. 

M. Gitpert-Boucner, in the Nouvelle Revue for June 
15th, gives a very readable account of Mr. Thomas Burt, 
M.P., and his relation to the labour movement in England. 
He introduces his paper by a general survey of the state 
of Engiand in this respect as compared with France, 
which is very interesting. He says :— 


In England the social question assumes a much more 
serious form than with us, because the workers are an im- 
mense majority of the nation. There is, strictly speaking, no 
intermediate class between the rich and poor; and, as small 
proprietorship is unknown, the conservative interest is not, 
as in France, upheld by twenty millions of peasants, all 
more or less owners of the soil, and resolute opponents of 
communism and revolution. Far from that, the country 
districts, ruined by free trade, are deserted for the manufac- 
turing towns, where work is to be had and wages are com- 
paratively high, and it is here, on the quays of sea-ports, and 
round the great factories and workshops that population 
accumulates. 

Thus gathered into large masses it was easy for the workers 
to organise themselves. They have not failed to do so, 
and have founded the trades unions, those gigantic associa- 
tions which had already given them a considerable import- 
ance in the State, even before the laws of ’67 and ’84 had 
given them the franchise. United among themselves, and 
able to control the elections, what use have they made of 
such power? One need only pass throngh England to find 
out and be filled with astonishment. 

The foreigner, who feels himself vaguely agitated by old 
revolutionary instincts in presence of social inequalities 
which surprise him as much as the incredible inequality of 
fortunes, seeks in vain among the people for the signs of 
discontent and envy. He is soon forced to acknowledge 
that class-hatred does not really exist. 

As trades unions have developed, the relations between 
masters and men have become easier and marked by greater 
cordiality. It had been feared, at first, that these syndicates 
would be elements of disorder, and fetter industry ; and they 
had been opposed with equal ardour and futility. It has been 
found, on the contrary, that their tendencies have become 
pacific, and that, under al] circumstances, they do their best 
to bring about a good understanding and avoid a strike. 

Violent newspapers are little read, which is a sufficient 
proof of the extreme moderation of opinions on the part of 
the masses and also of their good sense. It also proves that 
the greater number of workmen are timidly “‘ Left-Centre ” 
in their opinions, even when they call themselves Radicals. 
Many, moreover, profess themselves Tories; and it was this 
circumstance which brought about the Conservative victory 
at the last General Election. 


As to Socialists and Anarchists, M. Gilbert-Boucher 
contends that the British workman will have none of 
them, There is only one Socialist in Parliament—Mr. 
Cuninghame Graham —and he got in by mistake. He is 
not in any way in touch with the working classes, and his 
constituents were not aware of his opinions when they 
elected him. Now that they know them, they won’t do 
it again. As for John Burns :— 


After having vainly endeavoured to play a great part in 
his own union (one of the largest and also one of those most 
opposed to the collectivist doctrines), he frankly took up the 
position of a professional agitator. Mr. Hyndman is another 
Socialist who has acquired a certain notoriety. A sort of 
theorist, he is an enthusiastic preacher of the Socialist 
gospel, which does not prevent his being mixed up in City 
business, and trying to make his fortune by it, like a vulgar 


bourgeois. Both these men are candidates for the House of 


Commons. But their ideas are too much in opposition to 
public opinion, and neither will be elected. Yet Burns hes 
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already considerably moderated his views, and he has—which 
is almost a pledge of success in England—all the qualities of 
a popular orator. In the immense open-air meetings, of 
which the English are so fond, he has gained real triumphs 
through his extraordinarily powerful voice and his burning 
words. But his triumphs are those of a successful actor, not 
of a tribune in whom the people trust. 


There may be truth in this; but any one who has 
heard tough, hard-headed working-men speak of ‘‘ Jack,” 
and noticed the tone of their voices and the look that 
comes into their eyes, will not be disposed to accept 
M. Gilbert-Boucher’s judgment quite without reserve. 
But his main contention—of the quiet and continuous 
development of the labour movement in England, as 
compared with other couwntries—is no doubt correct. 

After sketching Mr. Burt's early life, and dwelling on 
his connection with the temperance cause—a cause which 
he treats with an air of perplexed contempt—M. Gilbert- 
Boucher gives an account of the coal-miners’ strike in 
1862 and the formation of the Miners’ Union, and brings 
its history, and that of Mr. Burt, down to the year 1871. 
There is much that is interesting in his comments, but 
we have not space to quote it. A continuation is 
promised in a future number. 


THE UGANDA MASSACRES. 

M. Sevin-Despraces, in the Nouvelle Revue for 15th 
June, devotes afew pages to the recent events in Uganda, 
of which he appears to accept, without comment or dis- 
crimination, the first published accounts. The English 
and Germans, he says, arriving simultaneously in Uganda, 
found themselves preceded by French missionaries—to 
whose arbitration it was due that the former were 
enabled to treat with Mwanga instead of the Germans. 
And then ‘‘ the French element, after having secured the 
priority of English influence in Uganda, is to-day driven 
out by the same influence—to the accompaniment of 
mitrailleusee.” He accuses usof flatly violating the Treaty 
of Berlin, which guaranteed religious toleration to 
missionaries of all churches and nations, and their con- 
verts, and of having—instigated by our missionaries, 
‘* whose professional jealousy, unhappily, plays an odious 
part in the whole business ”—said to ourselves that the 
best way to Anglicise Uganda was to make it a Protestant 
country, and #ttempting to carry out this plan by means 
of massacres—making our religion entirely a political and 
sectarian matter. 

This, he says—making people Protestants, in order to 
bring them into sympathy with English interests—has 
been our constant plan, sometimes unsuccessful, but not 
always. It has been applied in Asia Minor, since 1841, 
because we saw in Palestine a convenient starting-place 
for an Indian railway, but this was frustrated by the efforts 
of France and Russia, no less than by the scandalous 
advantages which England had already gained from the 
occupation of Egypt. 

M. Sevin-Desplaces says it may be accepted as prov 
that where a religious propaganda has been established, it 
is sure to end in political annexation. Therefore, he con- 
tinues, the French are landed in adilemma. Either 
they must have Uganda to themselves and exclude us 
from it, or they must abandon their countrymen to ill- 
treatment and massacre. This, we suppose, is the 
“‘ difficulty of principle,” which has been raised by recent 
events, and which ‘‘ other countries besides France have 
an interest in solving.” 
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TWO GERMAN NOVELISTS. 
OSSIP SCHUBIN. 

In the Universum, Heft 17, Ossip Schubin is the subject 
of an interesting little sketch by Wilhelm Goldbaum. 
_ About fifteen years ago, he writes, the manuscript of a 

certain novel was handed to Herr Alfred Klaar for criti- 
cism, The authoress, who called herself Lola Kirschner, 
was then living with her sister, who was devoting her life 
to painting. At that time the novelist must have been 
about twenty-four, for Dr. Kiirschner’s somewhat indis- 
erect literary calendar gives 1853 as the year of her 
birth. Her first idea was to become a singer, but after a 
short period of instruction she lost her voice. Encouraged 





OSSIP SCHUBIN. 


by Herr Klaar’s favourable opinion of her first attempt, 
she wrote another novel and sent it to Dr. Julius Roden- 
berg for insertion in the Deutsche Rundschdu, but she 
concealed her name and her sex and styled herself “Ossip 
Schubin,” and Dr. Rodenberg at first took her for a 
Russian who was confiding her talent tohim. Just then, 
too, Russian literature was the fashion in Germany. The 
secret of the pseudonym, however, has been out for some 
time now, and since a portrait of Lola Kirschner, by 
Gussow, has ma‘e the round of the European Galleries, 
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physiognomists have understood why the German lady 
from Prague with the half-Slav face and the capricious 
features assumed the name of Ossip Schubin. : 
There is something foreign and capricious, too, in her 
talent, and even in the German she writes ; and, in addi- 
tion, she hasa cosmopolitan power of observation, though 
her special field is the life of the Austrian nobility. In 
company with her sister, the artist, Lola Kirschner has 
become thoroughly acquainted with the society of every 
European capital, from Madrid to St. Petersburg, and: 
everywhere diplomatic and artistic circles have been 
accessible to her. Among her novels may be mentioned 
**The Story of a Genius,” ‘‘ Between Ourselves,” and 


- “ Boris Lenzky.” 


In Ossip Schubin’s method of work there is, says a 
German author who is intimately acquainted with her, 
something impulsive, genial and inspired. She tears 
along the paper with her pen, throwing each sheet as it 
is filled on to the floor, su that after a few consecutive 
hours of work, her table is literally surrounded by a pile 
of manuscript, to be ultimately arranged and numbered. 
She is an artist, with an abundance of experiences and 
observations and material generally, Sut so far as the 
form is concerned, if by form is understood the inner 
form required by Herder and Goethe in a work of art, 
she cannot be called an artist at all. She is an excellent 
story-teller, and she has the gift of characterizing intel- 
ligently, but she never restrains herself, hence her crea- 
tions often partake of the adventuruus; and in her 
haste of conceptio.. ehe forgets now and then the 
physiognomy of her characters. She is so impulsive, and 
so unequal in form, that every impression of artistic 
completeness is destroyed, but on the other hand she 
is always interesting. Tourgenieff seems to have played 
the greatest part in her literary development, and 
possibly it was to honour him that she assumed the 
nom-de-plume of Ossip Schubin, 


BERTHA VON SUTTNER. 


Baroness Bertha von Suttner is known as the writer 
of the famous novel with a purpose, ‘‘ Lay Down Your 
Arms!” and Heft 19 of the Universum gives a short 
sketch of this extraordinary lady. 

Her earlier novels did not make much impression, but 
this story, on account of its tendency, attracted universal 
attention. It is a real peace manifesto, or protest against 
war, in which short work is made of army budgete, 
bayonets and cannon, smokeless powder and generals. 

The story is an autobiography, and the experiences 
narrated by Martha are those of a maiden, wife, mother. 
widow, and wife a second time, in the period from 185% 
to 1871, thus including Solferino, Sadowa and Sedan: 
She, a girl of eighteen, marries a young lieutenant, and 
in ayear a son is born. They both watch over the boy 
who is to become a soldier, but before many months are 
past war is declared, and Martha begins to doubt the 
glory and fame of the battle-field and the death of a 
patriot, and her doubt grows till she is not only con- 
vinced that war is incompatible with moral, scientific 
and industrial progress, but her anti-war ideas and her 
determination to show the folly of militarism gradually 
become the ruling passion of her life. But this conver- 
sion from admiration of the soldier to the embracing of 
her new gospel is very gradual, and the story is a seriés 
= a pathetic and tragic incidents to her and to her 

amily. 

Though “Die Waffen Nieder!” may be read in four 
European languages, Baroness Bertha von Suttner is said 
to have been waiting six months for an English publisher. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF CORSICA TO FRANCE. 
ITS STRATEGIC VALUE IGNORED. 


La Marine Frangaise of May 29th and June 12th 
gives a capital summary of the important question 
raised by ‘‘Commandant Z.” in the Nouvelle Revue of 
May Ist, as to the vast strategic importance to France 
of Corsica. ‘‘Commandant Z.” thus defines the 
value of Corsica from the military and naval point 
of view—‘‘ Corsica, which is the only resting ground 
for our fleet between Algiers and Marseilles, and 
between Bizerta and Toulon, forms the strategic link 
by which the shores of Languedoc and Provence are 
united to those of that French Africa which Prévost- 
Paradol, now more than a quarter of a century ago, 
pointed out as being the last resource of our grandeur in 
the world. In case of a war with the Triple Alliance the 
island, from its position within fifty miles of Civita 
Vecchia, forms the natural base of operations for our 
squadrons against Ituly’s left flank. If, again, we 
consider the case of 

A STRUGGLE—ALWAYS POSSIBLE—WITH ENGLAND, 


its defensive value becomes beyond compare, and is 
indeed so apparent that it forces itself upon the 
attention of even those who are utter strangers to the 
requirements of naval warfare. For these reasons, since 
our reverses, and especially since the House of Savoy 
has entered into alliance with the two central European 
Powers, Corsica should have been for us an object of 
grave concern. Alas! far from making it an object of 
solicitude, the French Admiralty, as we know too 
well, seems to have ignored the very existence of this 
admirable strategic position. In 1886, sixteen years 
after the lesson of Sedan, Corsica was still for the 
Admiralty as if it were non-existent! ‘‘Commandant 
Z” is convinced that the next war which breaks out will 
begin in the Mediterranean by a sudden descent being 
made on Corsica, the two places most menaced, in his 
opinion, being Bastia and Bonifacio. The vicinity 
of Elba gives good warrant for an attempt against Bastia. 
The enemy could land either to the north of the town, 
or preferably on the west coast at the bottom of the 
gulf of St. Florent, whence he could menace not only 
Bastia but also the positions of the Ile Rousse, Calvi, 
Corts, and the whole of the peninsula of Cape Corso. 
Under the present condition of the defences a lauding in 
the bay of genta Manza, with Bonifacio for its objective, 
could be carried out with success. Oace master of Boni- 
facio, the enemy, without committing himself toconquering 
the island, would restrict himself to holding the Straits, 
when the vicinity of La Maddelena would render any 
naval operations to dislodge him extremely perilous. The 
defensive elements at Bonifacio are ridiculously in- 
adequate, especially if account be taken of the offensive 
elements present at La Maddelena and on the piateau of 
Ozéri. 
WHAT OUGHT TO BE DONE. 

After having pointed out all the points where Corsica 
is exposed to a sudden descent, ‘‘Commandant Z.” 
discusses in what way it could be made to afford valuable 
support to the French fleet, and especially advocates the 
construction of a port of refuge at Porto Vecchio. He 
:further points out the necessity for completing the mobile 
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defences of the island as speedily as possible. Inde- 
pendently, however, from the mobile defences, which have 
recently been reinforced by the despatch of torpedo boats 
from Toulon, he strongly protests against the excessive 
concentration given to the French naval forces in the 
Mediterranean, and advocates that the Toulon fleet should 
be divided into three independent squadrons : the first, 
the squadron of France, with Toulon as its base; the 
second, or Corsican squadron, with its headquarters at 
Ajaccio ; and the third, or African and Levant squadron, 
to be stationed (pending the completion of Bizerta) at 
Algiers. 
CONSTRUCT A TUNNEL. 

A subsequent correspondent of the Nowvelle Revue 
emphasises the tay laid down by ‘‘ Commandant Z.,” 
and recommends the construction of a tunnel, four 
kilométres long, between Bastia and St. Florent, which 
would thus form one fortress facing east and west, and 
allow the French fleet to operate on either side of the 
island. The strong position which could be taken up 
by the Italian fleet at La Maddalena not only covers the 
whole of the Italian coasts from Civita Vecchia to Sicily, 
but by closing the Straits of Bonifacio, menaces the French 
line of communication between Marseilles, Algiers and 
Tunis. The creation of a port of refuge at Purto Vecchio 
would not restore the balance of power to the French 
fleet, as in case of a check it would be simply kept prisoner 
there without the possibility of passing the Straits, The 
only way, therefore, in which the menace presented by 
La Maddelena can be paralysed would be to cut a canal 
parallel to the Straits and so enable the French ships to 
escape from the cul de sac at Porto Vecchio. Fortunately 
such a canal, twenty-five kilométres long, can be easily 
and inexpensively constructed from Porto Vecchio to 
Figari, the ground between these points being quite flat 
and offering no engineering difficulties whatever. If these 
works as proposed were carried out, France, with Toulon 
in the north, Bizerta in the south, and communication 
between Bastia, St. Florent, and Porto Vecchio-Figari in 
the centre, would occupy an impregnable position in the 
Mediterranean. 





A French Criticism of Naval Ordnance. 


Rear-ApMirat REVEILUERE contributes an article to La 
Marine Franga’se, *‘ Shells with Large Capacity,” in which 
he points out how entirely unsuited the guns of modern 
ships are for the purpose of bombardments. The extreme 
length now given to ships’ guns makes them well suited 
for naval actions, but quite prevents the employment of 
shells charged with a large quantity of explosives. One 
of the ideas particularly affected by the young school uf 
French naval officers is the possibility afforded to vessels 
of high speed of making sudden raids on an enemy’s 
coast, but in order that they may be able to do sufficient 
damage in the limited time that would probably be 
allowed to them it is essential that they shuuld be able 
to throw shells carrying much larger bursting charges than 
is permitted from the long guns with which ships are 
now provided, Admiral Réveillére therefore advocates 
the introduction «f a special type of short naval guns, 
built exclusively for bombarding purposes. These guns 
he would mount in swift mort«r vessels of 900 and 1,000 
tons, which should be constructed principally for raiding 
purposes, although their speed would well qualify them 
to act as scouts when with the fleet. All the fastest 
cruisers should also carry a couple of these guns, so as to 
prevent the possibility of a recurrence of such a fiasco 
as occurred in the bombardment of Alexandria in 1882, 
and, more recently, of Foo-Chow by the French fleet. 
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ANARCHISTS AND SOCIALISTS 

pat By Eart Grey. 
Tue other day Dr. Fleischer, editor of the Deutsche 
Revue, invited Earl Grey to put down his views of the 
"present-day struggle between humanity and Christianity, 
and in the July number of the Revue the Earl's letter in 
reply is: published. 

Earl Grey agrees with Dr. Fleischer in believing that 
in nearly all the countries of Europe there are masses of 
people who desire the abolition of all law and order, and 
the overthrow of the present constitution of society. The 
same danger, he says, exists in England too, and the cause 
of the widespread discontent he believes to be owing to 
the hard conditions of life, which press so hard on 
the great majority of the labouring classes. The prices 
of the most indispensable necessaries of life are so high 
that the wages will not allow the workers to indulge in 
such comforts as they might reasonably expect, and these 
deprivations naturally make the working classes discon- 
tented with their lot. They begin to hate their masters, 
and then get wrong ideas of the mistakes of the Govern- 
ment. It is seldom the case that those who call most 
loudly for help recommend a complete revolution of the 
commercial policy of the State. In a word, Earl Grey is 
firmly convinced that the first and most important step 
to be taken for the improvement of the working classes 
is to break with that unhappy commercial policy, known 
to-day under the erroneous watchword of protection of 
the home manufactures. 

After recapitulating the main points of his article on 
“ Protection—Free Trade—Fair Prade,” which appeared 
in the January number of the Nineteenth Century, Earl 
Grey concludes by saying that his short and slight sketch 
of the economic. history of England must prove to 
the Continental countries of Europe that before all 
things they must follow the example of England, 
and give up their mistaken protectionist policy, if they 
would arrest the universal tendency to lawlessness. It 
is quite wonderful that those States where there is 
financial distress at. this. moment should prefer to in- 
crease their revenue by new taxation and by such slip- 

means as loans, instead of copying Robert 
Bes ’s plan and doing away with injudicious duties—a 
lan which would contribute greatly to remove the 
ngers of discontent. Though Karl Grey admits that 
his knowledge of social conditions outside England is 
only meagre, he is also of opinion that other reforms 
are needed on the Continent to change the attitude of 
the people towards the Government. Nothing could 
have a better effect, for instance, than a considerable 
reduction of the immense standing armies, the mainte- 
nance of which weighs so heavily on the people. 


AMERICAN ADVERTISING. 


To the July number of Nord und Siid the editor, Dr. 
Paul Lindau, contributes a series of sketches, entitied 
“ Pictures from the North-west of the United States,” 
the current number being devoted to Washington State, 
which he seems to have visited recently as well as in 1883, 
when he was present at the opening of the North Pacific 
Railway. He describes the rise and growth of Tacoma, 
Seattle, Vancouver, Fairhaven, Spokane, etc., in a manner 
that can only be gratifying to Americans, but he has a 
guarrel with the American system of advertising. 








At Seattle, peta ed the most striking instances force 
themselves on the foreigner's notice. Every article for 
sale, every place of business, everything to which public 
attention is to be attracted, in fact, never falls short of 
being “ absolutely good.” The idea that there could be 
such a thing as bad taste in the matter of advertising 
never crosses the American mind. A certain chocolate 
manufacturer, for instance, guaranteed a good income to 
the family of a notorious criminal who was under sentence 
of death because he (the criminal), immediately before his 
execution, uttered as his last words into the Gactereph, 
“The best chocolate is that of Mr. ——. It has been my 
last solace on earth.” 

The first thing is to find the most conspicuous name 
for the new article, a name that shows at once that it 
would be impossible to surpass the article’s good qualities. 
The word “standard” plays an extraordinary part* 
There are “standard tooth-brusltes,” “standard writing- 
machines,” “standard” everythings. Another variety is 
“élite shoe-blacking,” “ palace insect powder,” etc. Many 
shops have as part of their device the letters “ I.X.L.,” to 
be interpreted as “I excel.” The newspapers publish 
most frightful woodcuts of butchers, piano-tuners, etc.,. 
while. posters, which are often the work of skilled 
artists, and are not badly printed in colours, assume such: 
dimensions that it is impossible in Europe to form any 
idea of them. Whole scenes of sensational dramas are 
frequently represented, with figures of twelve persons 
and more in life-size. 

In every conceivable and inconceivable place announce- 
ments are posted up—on the bridges, railings, walls, 
buildings in course of erection, heaps of building-stone 
which may have to lie undisturbed for a few days, etc. Even 
in the midst of the forest advertisements are to be found. 
On the road between Vancouver and New Westminster 
the trunks of trees are made to announce the excellent. 
qualities of certain tooth washes, digestion pastilles, etc., 
while in the new towns advertisements are chalked in 
large type on tall black posts. 

In one place Dr. Lindau noticed roaming about 
the streets a number of white dogs, with the name 


, and address in black of a hat manufacturer marked 


on their backs. Everywhere carriages bearing gigantic 
placards may be seen. In some of them there will 
be a band of music, and in the middle one holds 
a flag with the announcement in huge type. The 
manufacturer of a special toilet article had another 
idea, which was ‘imitated a little while ago in Edinburgh, 
when Sarasate was the object of an amusing contretemps. 
In the case of the toilet specific, the name of which con- 
sisted of seven letters, seven black fellows in grotesque 
costumes paraded the streets as sandwichmen, each 
bearing a single letter of the name in large dlack type 
on the front of a tall and narrow snow-white hat. 
Another letter appeared on the back in white on the 
black ground of the coat, and the two were so arranged 
that the name could be read from the front or from 
behind. But before the day was over it was evident that 
the men had paid frequent visits to the bars, for in the 
evening they could be seen reeling through the streets 
with no idea of the orthography of the word they were 
to form, or of the position each was to take in the pro- 
cession. e 

It is in superlatives, however, that the American excels. 
One tooth-soap is described as “ surpassing all superla- 
tives.” Girls employed to display their , Bae hair to 
advertise a hair specific are not unknown to London, but 
Dr. Lindau describes the hair of some he saw in America 
as “ stupendously luxuriant,” and in one case it reached 
to the ground. 
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SOLDIER CYCLISTS. 


THERE is an interesting article by Major Holmes on 
“ Military Cycling” in the United Service Magazine for 
July. He says that the cyclists do not pretend to 
claim to be cavalry, they are only a moving infantry :— 


The cycle is only a means of conveying infantry with 
greater rapidity, without noise, and without throwing up 
large columns of dust, a further distance than by any other 
means available. 


Major Holmes is full of admiration for the improve- 
ment which has been made :— 


The Safety enables the soldier to carry his arms, ammuni- 
tion, and kit. These are all fastened on to the machine, and 
for the convenience of mounting, dismounting, and stowing 
for transport the Safety bicycle has no equal. 

The marching rate of an armed and equipped body of 
soldier-cyclists is from seven to ten miles an hour. This pace 
can be kept up for many hours without fatigue, and the men 
when they have reached their destination will be in a per- 
fectly efficient condition. 

Another advantage is that the cycle requires neither forage 
nor water ; a body of troops far from their base have often 
suffered the greatest inconvenience from the want of both of 
these. It has often becn noticed that mounted infantry form 
a good target for artillery fire, it being very difficult always 
to find cover for the horses. Such is not the case with cycles. 
The machines of dismounted men when laid on the ground offer 
no target for fire, as they are quite invisible at short distances. 
Cycles are specially useful for night work, as they are abso- 
lutely noiseless, and therefore do not offer the objection that 
patrols, scouts, and messengers do who are mounted on 
horses, as these can be heard at great distances at night. 
The cost of a military cycle should be under £12, and at this 
price it would form as cheap a mode of conveyance as it is 
possible to get. 

If the authorities had been told when military cycling was 
first instituted in 1887 that a section in heavy marching 
order, and also carrying ten pounds of lead to represent ball 
ammunition, could march 100 miles in nine hours and fifty- 
eight minutes, they would have said, I believe, that the thing 
was impossible. In October of Jast year, however, a section 
of the B troop of the 26th Middlesex accomplished that 
distance in the time named, proving the great use that might 
be made of cyclists. Supposing railway communication was 
not available, and it was found necessary to throw a body of 
troops on a tactical position far from its base, the cycle is 
the only means of conveying infantry a distance of 100 miles 
and over in a day. 


Major Holmes suggests that a cycling regiment should 
be established in every county to be used as scouts. 
There are now 3,000 volunteer cyclists in England. He 
says :— 

To give some idea of the pace at which acycle can be 
ridden, I append the following particulars of times and 
different distances :— 


a 3: 
1lmile in ... 0 2 20% 
10 miles.,,. ... 0 26 41% 

Sh conc; sane eee aoe 
50, wwe «6 25 263 

London to Brighton and back has been ridden under seven 
hours. Mr. Holbein has just completed a marvellous ride on 
a tricycle on the road of 341 miles in twenty-four hours. 





“On THE Eve” is the subject of an article in Die Neue 
Zeit, No. 39. Writing from London, the author explains 
how Parliament is dissolved, how writs for a new election 
are issued, what are the chief parties and programmes, ete. 
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A MALISON ON INTERVIEWERS. 
BY “OUIDA.” 


““Ourpa” writes in the North American Review for June, 
upon the ‘“‘ Penalties of a Well-Known Name,” in which 
she discourses concerning the unpleasant side of notoriety. 
It is a characteristic malediction upon the whole tribe of 
broadsheets who track you like a sleuth-hound, and let 
in the giare of day upon your dusky, mazy dell. Privacy, 
she says, is the necessity of good and great art, and she 
declares that had interviewers ventured to trouble 
supreme artists, they would have been assassinated on the 
spot. This at least is the inference which may fairly be 
drawn from the following passage :— 


If a correspondent of the press had hidden behind an 
elder-bush on a grassy path at Shottery, methinks Shakes- 
peare would have chucked him into the nearest ditch ; and if 
a stenographer had inquired of Dante what meats had 
tasted so bitter to him at Can Grande’s table, beyond a 
doubt the meddler would have learned the coldness and the 
length of a Florentine rapier. 


Failing the ready rapier of the great Florentine, she, 
metaphorically speaking, lets down her back hair and 
screams—screams, like a squaw in hysterics, against the 
observation and penalty of inquisitive misrepresentation. 
Here, for instance, is a sample of her wild, whirling 
words :— 


Whoever else may deem that the phonograph, the tele- 
phone, and the photographic apparatus are beneficial to the 
world, every man and woman who has a name of celebrity in 
that world must curse them with deadliest batred. Life is 
either a miserable and weak submission to their demands, or 
a perpetual and exhausting struggle against and conflict 
with their pretensions, in the course of which warfare 
enemies are made inevitably and continually by the tens of 
thousands. He who bends beneath the decrees of the 
sovereign spy is popular at the price of dignity and peace. 
Those who refuse to so stoop are marked out for abuse and 
calumny from all those who live by or are diverted by the 
results of the espionage. There is no middle way between 
the two. 


The following passage, however, is a just and well- 
deserved condemnation of the malady of personals in 
journalism, against which so many protests have been 
made, unfortunately without effect :— 


The worst result of the literary clamour for these arrays of 
facts, or presumed facts, is that the ordinary multitude, who 
have not the talent of the original seekers, imitate the latter, 
and deem it of more importance to know what any famous person 
eats, drinks, and wears, in what way he sins, and in what 
manner he sorrows, than it does to rightly measure and value 
his picture, his position, his romance, or his poem. Journal- 
istic inquisitiveness has begotten an unwholesome appetite, 
an impudent curiosity, in the world, which leaves those con- 
spicuousin it neither peace nor privacy. 





Herr PokrtzELBERGER, the painter of “The Old §pinet,” 
reproduced in the Magazine of Art for July, is “ An 
Austrian who is taking high rank and rising into/well- 
merited popularity. He has done much more important 
work than ‘The Old Spinet,’ but nothing which more 
clearly exemplifies his frankness, his artistic fibre, and 
his agreeable power of pleasing.” 
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_ ‘THE MYSTERY OF AUTOMATIC HANDWRITING. 
A SUGGESTION TO OUR READERS, 


I wonper how many of the half million readers wnose 
eyes: may fall upon this are aware that if you 
take a sheet of paper and spread it before you and then 
let your mind be quite passive, your hand will in a great 
~ gamber of cases begin to write of itself? If you doubtit, 
’ try the experiment. Give half-an-hour to it quietly, and 
see if what I say is not true. 


A CORRESPONDENT’S EXPERIENCE. 


A Congregational minister in the north of England 
wrote to me the other day saying that after having 
read “ Real Ghost Stories” he thought he would make 
the experiment, and found, to his surprise, that his 
hand would not only write but draw with great rapidity, 
and that without any exercise of thought or will on the 
part of the brain. This writing is often rubbish, but 
it is sometimes very extraordinary. ‘My correspondent 
found after a time that not only could one hand write 
automatically, but that both hands, if furnished with 
pencils, would write intelligently at the same time about 
different subjects and in different handwritings, all the 
time that his mind was intent upon some other object, or 
entirely passive. This is unusual, but the gift of the 
power of automatic handwriting is very much more 
generally diffused than people imagine. The spiritualist 
theory is that the ra is taken possession of or con- 
trolled by a disembodied spirit, which is delighted to 
have this opportunity of communicating onve more with 
the world which it has left. In many cases, especially 
those in which the person writing is susceptible to these 
outside influences, the handwriting bears a curious re- 
semblance to that of the alleged control when it was on 
this world, and frequently the writing will contain in- 
formation not known to the writer or to any person 
present. 























































POSSIBLE DEVELOPMENTS. 


Mr. Stanton Moses (M.A., Oxon.), the editor of Light, 
whom I am glad to say is now recovering slowly from his 
severe illness, has for years had a regular téte-a-téte with 
the unseen intelligences which dominated his hand, and 
wrote out the substance of his “Spirit Teaching.” Ihave 
seen Mr. Moses’s automatic handwriting. It is very 
clear and legible, and quite distinct from that of his or- 
dinary hand. Mr. Moses assures me that it was not 
necessary for his mind to be passive for his hand to write 
of itself. His mind would be quite intent upon reading 
a novel or newspaper, or even a work of Aristotle, and the 
mental absorption in the book which he was reading would 
not in the least impair the accuracy of the handwriting. 
Thisis avery advanced stage of automatic handwriting, but 
it holds out promise of immense usefulness. Imagine the 
delight of a newspaper editor if he could hold 
a newspaper in his left hand while his - right 
_hand is writing down the elucidatory intelligence 

necessary to enable him to see the news of the day 

in its true light! By the time the editor had finished 
reading his paper he would find the notes and comments 
already written for him. We have not come to that 
yet, but judging from what his already been attained, it 
seems not impossible that something like this may come 
to pass. 

AN AMERICAN’S TESTIMONY. 

All this, however, is a preamble to a paper by Mr. B. F. 
Underwood in the Arena for June. r. Underwood 
confirms the accuracy of those statements which I have 
made above. He discusses the question of sub- 
consciousness, and thinks that the writing is not properly 


called automatic. I 


with Mr. Underwood in 


saying that no one who has had experience of automatic 
handwriting will deny that the hand does move by itself. 
I have frequently carried on conversations with the 
unknown and mysterious intelligences which control the 
hand of an automatic writer, and the answers were quite 
as intelligetit as those ofan ordinary human being, and 
often related to information which was quite beyond the 
knowledge of the persons whose hand was used. As Mr. 
Underwood says, 2 few words are often written, then 
erased, and a new sentence begun. Mr. Underwood has 
the good fortune to have a wife who has had great experi- 
ence in automatic handwriting. The writing does not tire- 
Mrs. Underwood, but it does take it out of her husband, 
although he is merely sitting at her side and does not 
touch the pen himself. Mr. Underwood’s attempts to 
explain how the writing is produced are no more satis- 
factory than those of other people. 
Is 17 “sPOOKS ”? 

Mr. Underwood says :— 

One claim, to which there has never been exception in any” 
writing purporting to be a message, is that a“ spirit,” a dis- 
carnate human being, moves the hand that holds the pen. 
Generally names and dates are not given; and when they are, 
they are as liable to be wrong as correct. In answer to ques- 
tions as to the reason of this, it has been said substantially 
that memories and reminiscences are only gathered up as the 
de are able to come in contact with persons and 
objects of earth. 

It is only possible to avoid the spiritistic hypothesis by 
setting up theories of personality which, if logically 
applied to the common actions of life, would land us in 
a condition of inextricable confusion. The following is 
the concluding passage of Mr. Underwood's article :— 

I do not accept the spiritistic hypothesis, but I know of 
no other hypothesis that is satisfactory in helping us to 
explain the facts. Automatic writing belongs to a class of 
phenomena, the investigation of which may show that per- 
sonality is larger and more inclusive than we have believed. 
“I entirely agree with you,” says a well-known man of science 
in a private letter, “that there are latent powers in the 
human personality more profoundly significant, more vastly 
comprehensive, than are expressed in the common run of life- 
by our discursive thought and action.” The significance and 
comprehensiveness of these powers can be understood only 
by a study of all the facts of that class to which automatic 
writing belongs. I believe that automatic writing has been 
an important factor in the world’s religious thought and his- 
tory ; that in Egypt, India, and Judea it was believed to be- 
communications divinely dictated or inspired ; and that in 
modern times it has led to belief in special revelations and 
to the inauguration of great religious movements, ‘he phe- 
nomenon should be no longer ignored; it should be made 
the subject of the most careful and thorough scientific ex- 
amination. 





Carlyle on Indian Meal.—The Bookman for July- 
notices an interesting literary memorial of Carlyle’s 
intimacy with Emerson. This is an article on “Indian 
Meal,” which appeared in Fraser’s Magazine in May, 1849, 
over the signature “C.,” and, says the writer, Carlyle’s 
authorship of it is undoubted, though it has not been 
included in any edition of his complete works. Carlyle, 
who wished to see Indian meal an article of general 
consumption, corresponded with Emerson on the subject, 
with the result that Emerson sent over from Concord a 
barrel of Indian corn in its natural state, and the corn, 
having been ground and prepared for the table by Lord: 
Ashburton’s French cook, was metamorphosed into meal 
“ sweet among the sweetest, and on which a grown man 
could be supported wholesomely, and even agreeably, at 
the rate of little more than a penny 4 day.” 
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WHAT THE COMING MAN WILL EAT. 

Proressor W. A. Atwater, in the Forum for June, 
has an interesting article under the above heading. It 
does not, however, guite correspond to its titie. The 
author does not tell us what the coming man will eat— 
only the mistakes in diet made by the existing mau, 
especially in America. 

The American working classes, it appears, are much 
better fed than the English :— 


The dietary statistics, taken with the collateral facts, 
lead to the inference that ordinary people have with us 
what only the exceptionally well-fed have on the other side 
of the Atlantic—the food they need to make the most of 
themselves and their work. Indeed, is it not safe to say that, 
so far as the facts at hand go, they imply very distinctly 
that to the American working man is vouchsafed the price- 
less gift which is denied t:. most people of the world, namely, 
the physical conditions, including especially the liberal 
nourishment, which are essential to large production, high 
wages, and the highest physical existence, and that 
as a corollary he has a like peculiar opportunity for 
intellectual and moral development and progress? To my 
own mind, the saddest part of the picture that one sees 
among the industrious and worthy members of the poorly 
paid and poorly fed classes in Europe is not the physical 
want, but the spiritual poverty, the lack of buoyancy, the 
mute, hopeless endurance of their lives. And, by contrast, 
the happiest feature in the condition of wage-workers with 
us is not simply that they have better food, better clothing, 
better houses, and a better material existence in general, but 
that they have what these things bring—the vigour, the 
ambition, the hope for higher things. 


But even in America the true science of nutrition has 
by no means yet been matured. People make four 
principal mistakes. Firstly, they spend more than they 
need, from an idea that costlier food must of necessity 
contain more nourishment, whereas “salmon and tender 
loin of beef at 75 cents.a pound are no more nutritious than 
halibut or shoulder steak at 10 cents or 15 cents.” A 
large part of the price paid for costlier food materials 
goes for flavour; and good cooking, which would make 
appetising dishes out of the cheaper ones, is rarely 
met with. Secondly, they consume too much of the 
fuel-ingredients of food (the fat of meat, butter, starch— 
i.e, flour, potatoes, sugar, etc.), and too little of the 
blood and muscle-forming ingredients—lean meat, fish, 
and the gluten of wheat. Thirdly, needless quantities of 
food are used—partly through waste in cooking, and 
pety through people eating more than they really want. 






ourthly, food is badly cooked, and requires an excessive ~ 


expenditure of fuel. 
CHEAPNESS NOT ALWAYS NASTINESS. 

It is a noteworthy and lamentable fact that a very large 
body of people of moderate incomes insist upon purchasing 
the dearest kinds of food. Well-to-do people are apt to be 
content to economise, but many with small incomes insist on 
having “the best,’ regardless of cost. The wage-workers of 
the United States waste enough in this way to make a very 
great difference in the comfort and satisfaction of their 
living, if the money were saved and used in wiser ways. 

It would be an interesting study of our social economy to 
find how much of our food we literally throw away. Nume- 
rous cases have been observed in which from an eighth to a 
tenth of the actual nutrients of the food were rejected in 
the wastes of the table and kitchen. People in this country 
eat whatsoever is set before them, asking no questions for 
economy’s sake, provided it suits their taste. The saddest 
part of the story is that it is the poor man’s money that is 
worse spent in the market and the poor man’s food that is 
worst cooked and served at home. 

TOO MUCH FAT AND TOO LITTLE BONE. 


I have said that our diet is one-sided—that the food which 
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we actually eat, leaving out of account that which we throw 
away, has relatively too little protein and too much fat, 
starch, and sugar. This is due partly to our large consump- 
tion of sugar and partly to our use of such large quantities 
of fat meats. In the statistics above referred to, the quanti- 
ties of fat in the European dietaries range from one to five 
ounces per day, while in the American the range is from four 
to sixteen ounces. In the daily food of well-to-do profes- 
sional men in Germany, who were amply nourished, the 
quantity of fat is from three to four and one-half ounces per 
day ; while in the dietaries of Americans in similar conditions. 
of life it ranges from five to seven and one-half ounces in 
the food purchased, The quantities of carbohydrates in the 
European dietaries range from nine to twenty-four ounces, 
while in the corresponding American dietaries the carbo- 
hydsates were from twenty-four to sixty ounces. 





THE HEAD MASTER OF HARROW. 
AN INTERVIEW WITH DR. WELLDON. 


Tae Young Man for July publishes an interesting inter- 
view with Dr. Welldon. In the main, Dr. Welldon says he is 
satisfied with the English public school system; it is not 
equally well fitted for all boys, but on the whole it works 
well and has made the upper class of English life as 
good as it is. Dr. Welldon is against compulsory Greek ; 
about one-third of his boys do not learn it. The Head 
Master does not think there is any more scepticism than 
there used to be. Scepticism is more outspoken, but 
that is all. Speaking about work in the direction of 
morality, Dr. Welldon said :— 

A great work needs to be done. For my own ®) 
think the first step is to clear the streets. In my ju nb 
in no Christian community ought the streets to be so lef 
shat a young man cannot pass through them in safety. I 
make as broad a distinction as it is péssible to make between 
men who seek out opportunities for vice and men upon whom 
the opportunities for vice are thrust. If a man is disposed 
to pursue vice, we cannot, and ought not, in my 
opinion, to prevent him by any law; but I hold as 
Strongly as I hold anything, that a respectable citizen 
has a right to walk through the streets in peace. There- 
fore, in this matter I think the primary duty of the 
State or of any city is to clear the streets of temptation. 
A great work remains to be done in awakening the chivalrous 
moral feelings of young men. I believe there are compara- 
tively few young men who realise the consequences, 
especially the consequences to women, of what is called the 
social sin. If the case were put clearly before young fellows. 
at the proper time, I believe they would make a strong 
effort to exercise self-control. I am strongly of opinion that 
parents greatly neglect their duty in this respect. Parents 
owe a duty to their children, and especially to their girls. 
I think that mothers ought to make young girls understand 
what are the terrible consequences of one slip. I believe 
numbers of girls go wrong through ignorance of the conse- 
quences—in fact, I know it isso. I have never been able to 
see why mothers should not give their daughters the same 
sort of warning that fathers and schoolmasters give their sons 
and pupils. 

Speaking of gambling, Dr. Welldon said :— 

Ihave never been able to see exactly where the wrong of 
gambling begins. What I do see is that gambling is exceed- 
ingly dangerous; that it ruins a number of respectable 
characters ; that it is hard for a man who has once begun 
it to draw the line; that it absorbs faculties and energies 
which ought to be devoted to nobler purposes; that jt is 
very selfish; and that it tends to undermine the moral 
nature. That being so,I think it is the clear duty of the 
citizen, and most of all of one who cares for the welfare of 
the community, to abstain not only from such gambling er 
betting as is admittedly wrong, but even from such as, 
though it may be lawful, is certainly not expedient. 














“M. DE BLOWITZ, 


JOURNALISTS OF TO-DAY. 

Tug series of “ Journalists of To-Day ” in Search Light 
this month is very varied, including M. de Blowitz, the 
prince of interviewers and the interviewer of princes, 
Mr. Lucy (“ Toby, M.P.”), Mr. James Gordon Bennett, of 
the New York Herald, Mr. Lesage, of the Daily Tele- 
graph, Paul de Cassagnac, the duelling journalist, and 
Mrs. Comyns, the editor-proprietor of the Feathered 
World. 
started the Feathered World eighteen months before 
he died, and left her a widow with two children, 
She conducted the editorship of the paper, and raised 
its circulation from 12,000 to 20,000 weekly. She 
is the daughter of an Anglo-Indian officer, and the 
niece of Mrs. Fawcett. She began life as a type-writer 
in Chancery Lane. She is now thirty-one years old, 
end is the only lady in the United Kingdom who is pro- 
prietor, editor and manager of a newspaper. Of Paul 
de Cassagnac itis said that he spends an hour or two 
every day fencing in order to Miah ep his skill with the 
’ weapon with which he has fought no fewer than forty 
He spends all night at the office of his paper, 


and although he only writes the leader, every proof, 
includi t of the advertisements, is read over and 


al by him before it goes to press. Mr. Lesage, of 


the Daily Telegraph, began his journalistic career 
on the Western Morning News. He has been over 
thirty years on the Daily Telegraph. It is said 
that Mr. James Gordon Bennett, of the New York 
Herald, has an incoma of £100,000 a year. His chief 
is yachting, and his hobby is coaching. Every 

he receives copies of the different editions of his 
paper, with every item marked with the name of the 
writer in blue and the name of the editor in red. 
M. de Blowitz is declared to glance through every 
French journal, and every Italian, German, and Russian 





Mrs, Comyns is a widow whose husband’ 


MR. J. M. LESAGE. 


newspaper every afternoon. The only English news- 
paper he ever looks at is the Times. Of‘ Toby, M.P.,” we 
are told that he looks an ideal journalist, a description 
which will evoke the liveliest protest from every living 
journalist excepting Mr. H. W. Lucy. 





TELEPATHY OR SPOCK? 


THe new number of the Proceedings of the Psychical 
Research Society is very interesting, inasmuch as it is 
ehtirely devoted to the account of a series of experiments 
with Mrs. Piper, with whose extraordinary gifts the 
members of the society are well acquainted. Mrs. Piper 
claims to be controlled by an intelligence named Phinuit, 
and evidence is given in this number concerning the 
knowledge of Phinuit, and the communications which he 
made through Mrs. Piper are sufficient to startle any one, 
except a very seasoned psychical researcher, out of his five 
senses. Mr. Hodgson, who writes the report of the ex- 
periments, discusses various hypotheses to account for 
Phinuit ; but none of his conclusions either satisfy him- 
self or any one else. Phinuit would give his own 
account of how the information was acquired, but as 
this involves the theory of an intelligence outside Mrs. 
Piper, which is not trammelled by the conditions 
of time or space, it is rejected; but to the ordinary 


person Phinuit’s explanation seems to be much less_ 


startling than the suggestion that Mrs. Piper, by 
mere contact with the President's ring, should be able to 
read what was in President Harrison's mind on the other 
side of the Atlantic. This instance does not occur in 
the experiments, but there are many quite as wonderful as 
this hypothetical case. The constructive development 
of the telepathic hypothesis is going on at such a rate 
as to involve a ce greater draft upon the credulity of 
man than the ordinary spiritist’s hypothesis. 
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“THE PALL MALL GAZETTE.” 


Mr. MasstnexaM, in his interesting series of articles on 
the “ Great London Dailies,” inthis month’s contribution 
to the Leisure Hour, gives the first place of the penny 
evening papers to the Pali Mali tte. He gives 
deserved praise to Mr. Cook. He is an old worker in 
University Extension, an Oxford man who once thought 
of entering the Civil Service, a fervent disciple of Ruskin, 
and @ man with a singular knack for the presentment of 
argument, and for the suggestive criticism of politics and 
society. Mr. Massingham says :— 


Of all the editors who have in turn sat in the well- 
worn chair in Northumberland Street, the man who has 
left the deepest mark on the character of the paper 
is Mr. Stead. Mr. Cook, the present editor, would not 
hesitate to call himself a disciple of a chief whom he served 
with singular loyalty and zeal. He stands, however, mid- 
way between the revolutionary school of journalism, in 
which Mr. Stead is the prime innovator, and: the extreme 
conservatism of the editor of Mr. John Morley’s type. Mr. 
Morley had doubtless some of the gifts which go to make a 
journalist, as well as many which belong to the nobler craft 
of literature,--but a passionate zeal for his profession, 
the journalist’s flair for news—a coming crisis, an in- 
teresting personaiity, a picturesque event—he never 

When the Pall Mall passed in 1880 from Mr. Green- 
wood’s and Mr. George Smiths hands into Mr. Yates 
Thompson’s, and then into Mr. John Morley’s, the price 
changing from twopence to a penny, it became the medium 
of an honourable, severe, able, but limited school of political 
Radicalism. Mr. Morley’s essay-like leaders, written with 
less warmth of colour than his best literary work, but models 
of pure and nervous English, were read, but his paper was 
not. When Mr. Stead, who had served under Mr. Morley 
with a warm affection for his chief, with great ability, but 
with a constant sense of repression, succeeded to the editor- 
ship, the nature of the rebound can be measured by the 
difference in the character of the twomen. Mr. Morley, old- 
fashioned, cold and formal in manner, though not at heart, 
keen and sensitive, but never exuberant; Mr. Stead, flam- 
boyant, expansive, full of ideas transmuted by the rough and 
ready alchemy of an impressionable nature, a born sub- 
editor, a brilliant, incisive, though not faultless writer, and 
a man of impetuously daring temperament—it would indeed 
be difficult to imagine a more sweeping mental and moral 
contrast. In one respect, however, both editors achieved a 
similar success. The Pall Mall, both with Mr. Morley an 
Mr. Stead, was a power. ' 

Mr. Morley used it to reverse the Irish policy of Mr. Forster. 
Mr. Stead employed it to work up a feeling for a big navy to 
get Gordon sent to the Soudan, to represent the Russian side 
of the controversy about Penjdeh, and finally, to enter on such 
@ crusade as was never before preached bya journalistic Peter 
the Hermit. 

While Mr. Stead edited the Pall Mall, it always sparkled 
with the salt of personality; but it*went too fast for Mr. 
Yates Thompson’s quieter tastes. 


Mr. Massingham gives high praise to Mr. Charles 
Morley for the ability with which he conducts the Pall 
Mall Budget, and praises not. more highly than they de- 
serve the admirable caricatures of Mr. Gould. Mr. 
Massingham points out that the Pali Mali represents an 
example of thoroughness and good organisation in its 
method not simply in representing its news but in 
Pp No other English newspaper troubles 
1 


pe it. 

tself so minutely about the organisation of fact and 
information. Mr. Massingham praises the work of the 
news editor, Mr. Hill, an experienced journalist, and com- 
pliments Mr. Garrett, Mr. Cook’s very brilliant young 
assistant, of whom he says a brighter, more strenuous 
and more gifted pen has rarely been enlisted in the 
service of daily journalism. The Pali Mall Gazette is 
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47 
essentially a young man’s paper, the majority of its staf 
being under forty. 


The Pall Mall Gazette to-day performs the useful function 
of an organ of independent Liberalism. critical on some 
points of the party programme, but careful to” march 
in the main with the general movement. On social 
questions, and in relation to what may be called the 
new Collectivism, it is more advanced than the Daily News, 
and occupies a mid position between that paper and the 
Daily Chronicle. Mr. Cook has perhaps dropped the im- 
perious tone which in Mr Stead’s days used to lead the 
average party man to vow that the wickedness of the Pall 
Mali Gazette was only a shade less pronounced than that of 
the Times. The Irishmen have always laid it to Mr. Stead’s 
charge that its opposition to the twenty-fourth clause of the 
Home Rule Bill involved the destruction of that measure. 
That may or may not be true. Certain it is that the Pali 
Mall is to-day, as a punning critic expresses it, “a trifle 
steadier than in the days of Mr. Stead.” 





THE DOOM OF LANCASHIRE. 


Me. W. ABraHaMs, in Blackwood's for July, has a very 
lugubrious article concerning-the impending decline of 
Lancashire. He thinks that the Lancashire cotton trade 
is doomed, and says :— 

The causes of the unfortunate change may be summed up 
as loss of profit on the trade in a class of goods cheapened 
down by excess of supply of markets still open; and, more 
damaging, the insidious encroachments of foreign com- 
petitors, either protected in the markets they rely upon by 
duties on imported British goods raised to the point of 
absolute prohibition, or greatly favoured upon their own 
ground by the employment of native labour infinitely cheaper 
than that of British factory operatives, and additionally pre- 
miated by laws regulating labour in cotton mills much less 
exactingand stringent than the Factory Acts in force in this 
country. 

After describing the loss of market after market, and 
especially the way in which the Bombay mills are cutting 
into the Eastern trade, Mr. Abrahams says :— 

When and where is it to stop? We are told that the 
whole of the trade with India, China, and Japan in the 
coarser counts of cotton yarn up to 24’s twist is regarded as 
already gone; and it is anticipated that in counts of yarn up 
to 30’s that trade can and will be taken entirely by Bombay 
before half.a-dozen years have passed. Lancashire is not 
able tq bespeak much sympathy in its continuous losses of 
foreign, colonial, and Indian trade from the country outside 
its own borders; perhaps because other interests, in other 
provinces of the kingdom, are also suffering more or less 
severely, and are quite absorbed in their own peculiar diffi- 
culties and trouvles. Yet surely the issue is momentous for 
the whole British nation, and not for Lancashire alone. Eng- 
land minus Lancashire, as a gigantic manufactory, would no 
longer be the rich, mighty, advancing England of other days. 

Lancashire will die hard, and slowly, though it may be 
with recurrent social convulsion and commercial cataclysm. 
The time is not quite at hand when it shall be numbered with 
those ancient seats of empire and marts of ocean- i 
commerce “ whose decay hath dried up realms to deserts.” 
But that this rend with cities vying in vastness with 
the capitals of the greatest nations, and towns which are so 
many human hives, with factories, foundries, forges, and 
workshops innumerable; served by magnificent ports and 
merchant fleets; teeming with a keen, stiiving population of 

nigh four millions—has passed the meridian of its prosperity, 
and has entered upon the first stage of its dockengen. > 
gloomy conviction to which a constant and close observation 
of its course has forced the reluctant minds of some of its 
inhabitants who are not least jealous of its fame, or proud of 
its record of peaceful conquests and its former pre-eminence as 
the school of inventors and the home of the mechanical arts. 

















ANITA GARIBALDI. 
AN AMAZON OF THE NINETBENTH CENTURY. 

_  Umpmp the heading, “An Amazon of the Nineteenth 
: ‘Century,” Cecilia Baath-Holmberg contributes to this 

month’s Dagny a very interesting and sympathetically- 
written article on Garibaldi’s courageous first wife, from 
which I extract some few detaiis. 

A SOUTH AMERICAN HEROINE. 

Anita Riveiro was born in 1821, in the small village of 
Barra, in Santa Catharina, South America. Here, in the 
ee of nature, she grew up comparatively 
un and totally ignorant of the customs and habits of 
the outer world. The people around seemed to have in 
‘them some of the pany of the nature that bloomed 
‘about them in such rich and varied beauty ; for they were, 
according to — own aegeaut his arg in 
these parts, singularly cordial, free, and open- 5 

“The traveller,” <4 tells us in his memoirs, “has no 
need to speak his desires. He simply goes into the house 
and turns to the right into the guest-room. Servants 
come to him unbidden, take off his boots, and wash his 
‘feet ; he stays as long as he pleases, departs whither he 
will, without a word of farewell or thanks. Yet, not- 
withstanding this, the next guest will be received as 

HOW THEY MET. 

ificent forests divided, at that time,Santa Catharina 

from neighbouring provinces, and this accounts for 
that lack of civilisation which Garibaldi so enthusiasti- 
eally calls “ Nature’s youth and Humanity’s dawn.” It 
was here, while his ship, the Ji , lay anchored by the 
shores of St. Catharina, that the blue-eyed, fair-haired 
Italian hero first met his intrepid Anita—a tall, 
slenderly-built young creature with small, lithe limbs and 
a wealth of raven hair. Theirs was a short, strange 
courtship. She was the betrothed of another, but of 
that he knew nothing at the time and cared as little. 
Through his telescope, he watched her daily come down 


to the well near the strand to draw water—one of a bevy | 


of village maidens—and, following her every footstep 
with his glance, took note of the house that seemed to 
be her home. Twelve years later, in bitter grief at her 
death, he speaks of his courtship thus :— 

A CURIOUS COURTSHIP. 

At last I decided. I got into a boat, rowed ashore, and 
went to the cottage from which I had for days been unable 
to take my eyes. My heart beat, but my decision was not 
shaken. A man invited me to enter. I should have done so 
even if forbidden. I had seen this man once before. I saw 
the young girl, and I said to her, ‘“‘ You shall be mine.” With 
these words I had knotted a tie between us that death alone 
had power to sever. I had found a hidden treasure—and a 
treasure of such worth! If a wrong was done, that wrong is 
solely and wholly mine. Yes, it wasadeep wrong to cause 
y the union of two hearts the breaking of another. But 
she is dead and—he is avenged. Where did I first; learn to 
see the depth of my error? There, by Erida’s sheres, the day 
I hoped to see her once , the day I sought in agony to 
count her heart-throbs, the day I heard her last sigh—when 
her lips were cold, and I wept tears of despair. 

From which we see that it is not only as an undaunted 
Amazon that this southern girl’s name has been inscribed 
on the scroll of Death’s rival, Fame. She was, through 
and through, a whole-souled, true-hearted woman, a faith- 
ful and unselfish wife, a gentle and conscientious mother. 


THE AMAZON. 

But it is to Anita Garibaldi, the Amazon, that Cecilia 
Baath-Holmberg in eaipwnced dedicates her article—the 
Anita who stood by her husband's side in many a fight on 
Jand and sea, and, calm and unflinching, beneath the 
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the commencement of the first fight in which she 
took part, Garibaldi implored her to seek shelter on 
ee to part from him in his 
hour of peril, and, silently proud of her e, he no 
longer opposed her will. Suddenly she was thrown to 
the deck with two sailors by a cannon-ball. Garibaldi, 
terrified, rushed forward, expecting to find her torn to 
—— but she rose completely urt. Both men were 

iiled. Then he bade her shelter herself, and implored 
her to go below, and she answered, “I will, but only to 
hunt out the cowardly wretches who are hiding there.” 
A moment later she returned, sabre in hand, driving 
before her several sailors who had fled from the strife. 

A SEA CAPTAIN. 

At another time Garibaldi, having occasion to go 
ashore to send a m e to General Canabarro, gave 
Anita command of his ship for the time being. But 
with full sail the enemy was meanwhile approaching, and 
when he returned he found that Anita had already com- 
menced the cannonade, In high, clear tones she gave 
her orders and encouraged her men, A terrible blood- 
bath followed. Of all the officers of the three ships 
Garibaldi was the sole survivor. 

This was not the only time he placed his men under 
her command, and even on land she took part with her 
husband in battle, following him on horseback into the 
deadliest peril. At Garibaldi’s victory at St. Vittoria 
she tenderly bandaged and nursed the wounded. 

HER FIRST-BORN. 

Her first-born son, the now celebrated Menotti, came 
into the world with a sear on his head, caused by his 
mother’s fall from the horse shot dead beneath her 
at the Taquari encounter. He was born on September 
16th, 1840, in a miserable little ranche on the penin- 
sula that separates Los Patossjén from the Atlantic 
ocean. Garibaldi had not so much as a handkerchief to 
wrap round the child, nor the smallest means of aiding 
or tending the mother. He therefore betook himself 
to distant Settembrina, to bring help for “ his eer 
darlings.” In his absence, the ranche was besieged by a 
troop sent by the enemy to a the celebrated 
Italian leader, and with her twelve-days-old child in 
her arms, Anita swung herself up on horseback, and 
fled with fierce gallop into the woods. Hungry, half- 
naked, and shivering in the cold and rain, she lay 
hidden there till ibaldi returned with comfort 
and succour. After the last fight of Rio Grande, when 
the little army was braving the _ aban of the heavy rain 
season which had flooded the rivers and softened the ground 
into a spongy mire into which horse and rider sank, Anita 
bore her sufferings and discomforts without one plaint, 
anxious only for their three-months-old child, whom 
Garibaldi carried ina handkerchief slung round his neck 
heres Fg might warm its tender little limbs with his 
reath. 


shower of shot, fired off her gun at caw enemy. Before 
g: 


DEATH. 

But Death smote the dauntless Anita at last. Hunted 
from place to place by the enemy, consumed with fever 
and torn by all the terrible pangs of a premature birth, 
she breathed her last in her husband’s arms and was 
buried in the sand of the pine forest. Her body was, 
however, later on taken out, put in @ coffin and carried 
to a neighbouring chapel, where it lay till Garibaldi him- 
self, many years va féted then and worshipped by all 
the land, knelt down by the coffin with his son Menotti 
and his daughter Teresita and wept. Then they brought 
all that was left of the tender wife and mother and the 
intrepid Amazon to Nice, and left her mournfully there 
in the cold bosom of Mother Earth. 
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GOING TO SCHOOL IN MONKEY LAND. 
By Prorzsson GARNER. 

Tue oddest article in the magazines for the month is 
Professor Garner’s paper on “ What I Expect to Do in 
Africa,” which appears in the North American for June. 
Professor Garner has spent much time of late in studying 
monkey language, but he is not content with pursuing 
his favourite occupation in the zoological gardens of 
Europe and America. Nothing will content him but to 
go to monkey-land, where he hopes to sit at the feet of 
the anthropoid apes and learn the secret of their tongue. 
The scheme in itself is notable enough, but it is raised to 
the veriest limit of fantasy by the developments which it 
has undergone in the ingenious brain of the Professor. I 
should like to hear what Mr. Stanley or any other African 
traveller would say to the museum of scientific knicknacks 
by which the Professor proposes to rise superior to the 
difficulties of African travel. He is going to take with him 
a large wire portable cage which is to serve him as a house. 
It is to be made of twenty-four panels each of which is 
3 ft. 6 in. square. The cage itself is made of wire woven 
into diamond shape and supported by a strong steel frame. 
He will sleep in it at night and use it as a depot for his 
‘stores while he is travelling during the day. Three 
strong chains attached to an iron bolt on the top of the 
cage will fasten it securely to adjacent trees. Professor 
‘Garner's idea of tropical climate may be inferred from 
his proposing a canvas top and gummed cloth sides in 
-order to keep the drenching deluge out from his 
sanctum in which he is going to store his phonograph, 
photographic instruments, —— and electric battery. 
He relies greatly upon his electric battery, and even 
maintains that by means of an induction coil he will be 

able to charge the iron cage with an alternaing current 
of about 300 volts, which will give a cruel shock to any 
animal which comes round. It is doubtful whether an 
-elephant or a rhinoceros would very much mind a 
current of 300 volts. Passing by these initial difficulties, 
the Professor will carry his cage into the heart of the 
forest, and then he will sit down to study the language 
-of the apes. His arrangement for doing this is ingenious. 
He will sl a waterproof cable wire connected with a 
‘telephone, at one end will be attached a tin painted a 
di green, which he will fix a mile distant from his cage, 
po <A place bits of mirrorsand cther things in front of the 
‘telephone so artfully that it will be impossible for the 
wildest chimpanzee or the fiercest gorilla to refuse to 
come and talk into the telephone. The other end of the 
mile-long cable will be fixed to the diaphragm of a 
phonograph, and the Professor will take down with 
phonographic accuracy every squeak and chatter of 
monkeydom. At night he is going to illuminate the 
“forest with incandescent lamps. He hopes to be able to 
take instantaneous snap photographs of the apes as they 
speak, and of the hairless natives who have emerged from 
apedom worshipping their deities or dancing in their sins. 
Professor Garner will not entirely rely upon his electric 
battery for protection. He will carry with him a 
«revolver, a rifle, and 2,000 rounds of shot. He relies, 
“however, much more upon a patent combination catapult 
.gun-barrel which will silently discharge an arrow or a bolt 
‘the head of which will be loaded with fifteen drops of 
_ acid, By this means he hopes he may be able to 
eal instantaneous and painless death to the speci- 
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mens which he wishes to collect without disturbing the 
survivors. Even this prussic acid catapult does not ex- 
haust the resources of this ingenious professor of civilisa- 
tion. He has invented a rubber canteen which is worn 
buckled under the arm, to which is attached a hose two 
feet long with a metallic nozzle. This canteen is bay 
with concentrated ammonia, and it is so arranged that 
he has only to close his hand and press his arm to liberate 
a dose of such pungency as to set the most ferocious animal 
a-thinking. It would be interesting te see Professor 
Garner negotiating a lion or even a gorilla with the aid of 
his concentrated ammonia. He is going to carry with him 
a cook and a body servant, but he will need as many as 
twenty-five carriers to transport his cage and his instru- 
ments from place to place. Professor Garner says that 
“ without any desire to be sentimental or romantic, I do 
assert in candour that I would rather make this journey 
and succeed and die in poverty, than to forego it and fail 
worth the wealth of India.” Unfortunately, it seems 
almost certain that both alternatives are beyond his 
reach. He may make the journey and die in poverty, 
but to succeed with all this apparatus, photographic 
cameras, the concentrated ammonia batteries, and the 
prussic acid darts, is beyond the reach of Professor Garner 
or any one else. 


The Mission of the Children of St. Patrick. 


In the Catholic World, for June, Mr. Kent reproduces 
the following summary of the sermon preached by the 
present Archbishop of Westminster to the Irish Francis- 
cans in Rome in 1883. I remember reading it at the 
time and being much impressed with it. But I had long 
mislaid the newspaper cutting, and was very glad to 
come upon it again. As many of my readers may be in 
the same position as myself, I quote the following 
passage :— 

In the ancient world such a mission had been given to 
the Jews, who appeared a very humble and insignificant 
race compared with the great empires with which they were 
surrounded, They appeared in a state of bondage and 
oppression when suffering from the tian yoke; 
but their very bondage and oppression formed the 
most important part of their spiritual training. In the 
course of time the truths entrusted to them until 
Christianity spread the lessons at first taught only to 
Abraham became diffused over the whole world. Fourteen 
hundred years ago a similar mission was given to St. 
Patrick, and one was now only beginning to see the real 
extent and character of the labours of Ireland—the apostolic 
nation. St. Patrick had taught Ireland; Ireland had taught 
England and Scotland, Germany and France ; and the great 
apostolic work of the chosen nation was still in prosecution 
before the eyes of all mankind in the crowded cities of the 
British Empire, in the United States, Canada, Australia— 
everywhere. God had specially given to the Irish the three 
theological virtues of Faith, Hope, and Charity, and, to enable 
them more effectually to perform their missionary works in 
spreading these virtues to the most distant lands, 
he had likewise especially blessed the Irish population with 
the two great gifts of poverty and chastity. It had not been 
to a comparatively great and powerful nation that the duty 
was entrusted of keeping alive religious truths in the ancient 
world when it was imposed upon the Jews; and in like 
manner in the modern world oppression, wretchedness, an, 
their consequent poverty were the blessed means by whi 
the Irish were fitted for their sublime task of regenerating 
and purifying all the nations of the earth. 


What a pity that one who sees so clearly the 
religious réle of the Irish people should have so little 
confidence in their capacity to manage their own affairs. 
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THE FIRST AND LAST DAYS OF THE BROAD 
GAUGE. 


Tue final disappearance of the broad gauge from the 
Great Western Railway last May gives the text for a 
very interesting article in Temple Bar on the first and 
last days of the broad gauge. The first broad gauge 
engine made its trial trip on January 9th, 1838, and the 
last broad gauge train travelled on May 21st, 1892. The 
writer of the article is a partisan of the broad gauge, and 
is strongly of the opinion that the law of the survival of 
the fittest has not held good in relation to gauges. Even 
Stephenson admitted that he thought the now universal 
gauge of 4 feet 8 inches and a half was too narrow. The 
writer says :— 

Safety, speed, and comfort were taken but little account of. 
Economy still less! For every two wide guage trains three 
narrow had to be run ; for the ~— of every six men the 
wi of nine had to be substituted for all time; and extra 

and oil to be consumed, besides wear and tear of rails 
and signals more frequently in use, and the difficulty of 
“crossing” more trains on single lines. Against the greater 
carrying power of the superior gauge merely has to be set the 
width of the line four feet additional—or less than half an 
acre on each mile run. 

He brings out very clearly the fact that on the broad 
gauge greater were attained forty years ago than 
are run to-day. In 1843 the journey from Bristol to 
London was made in two hours and four minutes, and 
one part of the distance the train travelled at the rate 
of seventy-eight miles an hour. In 1840 the “ Firefly” 
ran at the rate of sixty miles an hour with a heavy train 
attached. The northern lines, however, were all made on 
the narrow gauge, and the north dominated the south, as 
usual. An interesting account is given of the alteration 
in the e, which was made in over two hundred miles 
of line in the West of England on May 21st and 22nd :— 

That it should be possible to effect so great a change in 
such a limited space of time was alone due to the perfectness 
of the organisation and the pains bestowed upon every detail 
beforehand. Every bolt and screw throughout the system 
was taken off beforehand, oiled, and temporarily replaced ; 
the transoms were measured and the place marked where 
they were to be sawn through; the ballast was dug out, and 
in special places a third rail put in at crossings, points, tun- 
nels, and gradients. Time-tables were prepared for the 
withdrawal of the old rolling stock, and large reserves of 
engines, carriages, and trucks of the new pattern parked at 
Swindon. 

On Thursday, May 19th, several thousand men began to 
arrive from different parts of the system in special trains to 
reinforce the ordinary local staff, and brought with them 
tents, straw, food and tools. On Friday the new men took 
@ preliminary survey of the work to be done, and altered some 
of the sidings in the goods yards, and began, later in the 
we to cut through some of the transoms, 

he evacuation of the line and mobilisation of the rolling 
stock in the night of Friday-Saturday, partook of the 
character of a military movement. Positive orders were 
— from Swindon that not a vehicle was to be left 
behind. 

Fish trucks from St. Ives or cattle trucks from the moor- 
land branches were sandwiched between long series of 
ghostly empty trains of passenger vehicles. Occasionally 

the summer night, a train of sick engines from the 
locomotive depots at Newton Abbot or Plymouth, some of 
which had not been exposed to daylight for many years, 
ran through. . 

As the first streaks of daylight appeared on Saturday the 
men assembled all along the line from Exeter to Truro, and 
on the branch lines also, and commenced work on the down 
line. The previous evening they had sawn through the 
transoms on the up line, and the last thirty trains ran 
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through in perfect safety and without undue oscillation on 
the massive longitudinals of the Brunel framework, without 
cross timbers, without iron tires, and without the surround- 
ing ballast. Commencing soon after three o’clock, one 

rtion of the line was levered into its new position by 
breakfast time, and by midday no trace of broad gauge was 
left. The new track, puny and insignificant by contrast, had 
taken its place, 

At one o’clock on Saturday the distant smoke of a locomo- 
tive was seen in the distance, and shortly afterwards the first 
narrow-gauge engine on the main line of the South Devon 
Railway made its appearance, creeping along cautiously on 
the new road not yet fully consolidated. In less than ten 
hours from the start it was possible to run vehicles of the 
new pattern over the line, a striking testimony to the strength 
and diligence of the platelayers. 

The fatiguing work performed with so much will and 
alacrity by these vigorous fellows labouring for nearly 
seventeen hours at a stretch, showed what reserve material 
exists in the country in event of any contingency, and it is 
greatly to their credit that not a single man was met with 
noisy, quarrelsome, or drunk. 

These men, whose average of age appeared about thirty, 
were drafted from different parts of England and Wales 
served by the Great Western, and some of them had never 
seen the sea before; one man, indeed, was overheard 
to expron some indistinct ideas about the time of the tides 
being controlled from the general manager's office at Pad- 
dington, and was told instead that the times were fixed by 
the Admiralty! 


Mr. G. A. Sekon tells the story of the Broad Gauge in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for July. He gives the follow- 
ing explanation of the mystery why all Great Western 
trains have to stop at Swindon for ten minutes :— 


When the Great Western was short of money, a person 
agreed to build refreshment-rooms at Swindon at his own 
cost, provided a long lease was granted to him at a rental of 
one penny per annum, and that aJl the trains stopped there 
ten minutes to allow the passengers time for refreshments. 
This the company agreed to, and now they would gladly get 
out of it, but they cannot. 

The exact number of men employed in converting the 
last section of the broad gauge was 2,940. The broad 
gauge rolling stock consisted of 192 locomotives, 552 
carriages, and 3,269 trucks ; of these sixty-seven engines, 
120 carriages, and 2,400 waggons will not run again. The 
others will be converted. 





The Privileges of Railway Servants. 


A writer in the English Illustrated for July, describing 
the privileges of the workmen on the Great Eastern 
Railway, says :-— 

There is an accident fund, to which each of the 5,260 
workmen subscribes, a pension fund and a savings bans, 
opt.onal, and a contagious diseases fund. The institution 
of the three former is due to the present well-beloved chair- 
man; the latter is a workmen's movement entirely, and an 
excellent one, not only preventing the deprivation of the 
members’ means of support when most needed, but by 
removing the risk involved in coming to work when disease 
is in their homes preventing the spread of infection amongst 
their shopmates. The company covers every subscription 
to the accident fund and pension fund with an equal 
amount, gives four per cent. interest on savings bank invest- 
ments, and supports a science and art institute and tech- 
nical school situate near the works, which has a library of 
nearly 7,000 volumes. Last, but by no means least, every 
person in the company's employ has the right to travel once 
a week, with any members of his family residing with and 
dependent upon him, to any point on the system at a fare of 
a farthing a mile. 
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HORSE-BREEDING IN FRANCE. 


M. F. Musany (whose name looks Hungarian, so that, 
by right of birth, he should be a good authority on his 
subject), in the Revue des Deux Mondes for May 15th, 
discussed the breeding and training of horses —especially 
race-horses—in France, and finds much to complain of. 
The latter, he says, are chiefly imported from England, 
while the French cavalry has the greatest difficulty in 
getting a suflicient supply of decent mounts. Yet, our 
author goes on, these things are not so to be. There is 
no reason why good breeds of horses, both useful and 
ornamental, should not be reared in France. Norman 
and Percheron, Auvergnat and Limousin horses are 
famous in history and tradition ; and though these races, 
as such, no longer exist, the conditions which produced 
them are unimpaired. The owners of racing stables are 
greatly to blame for the deterioration in French horse- 
flesh. They have persisted in sacrificing all other quali- 
ties for the sake of speed—and, moreover, speed which 
has to be kept up for a very short time only, so that it 
may go with the minimum of strength. Besides this, the 
colts are run far too young, and their training is faulty. 
It seems strange to hear that most French horse-breeders 
are bad riders, or cannot ride at all. Thus, however 
well up they may be in theory, they are entirely at the 
mercy of their grooms and stable-helpers in judging of a 
horse's pace and action. “The superiority of English 
breeders,” says M. Musany, ‘‘lies in the fact that they 
can all ride, and know by actual use the wares they deal 
in. It would be desirable that riding should be as 
general with us as it is in England. In towns, it is true, 
it is a costly luxury ; but for horse-dealers it is a necessity 
and an economy.” 

There is great room for improvement in the treatment 
of colts. Tradition has established a belief that young 
animals left to run about in all weathers, exposed to all 
the changes of temperature, never groomed, and pickin 
up their food as they can, become stronger, hardier, an 
better tempered. It may be so in the case of wild 
animals, where this regimen kills off the weaker indi- 
viduals in early infancy ; but even then it is possible that 
those who survive escape with a constitution more or less 
impaired, and that this may account for the complete 
disappearance of some species. In any case it is not the 
way to bring up domestic animals. And even were it 
true that colts thus treated were less likely to catch one 
class of ailments, the fact remains that if any of them do 
happen to be taken ill, the chances are that it will not be 
found out in time; and moreover, experience has 
demonstrated that instead of being hardened, they are, 
on leaving the paddock, usually more delicate than stable- 
trained colts, catch cold more instead of less easily, and 
have to be gradually acclimatised before entering on full 
work. This is probably for want of the daily grooming 
necessary to keep a horse in health, 

The paddocks, as a rule, are too large. It is commonly 
said that a horse needs a wide extent of ground to gallop 
over ; but this is a mistake. If the same ground were 
divided into several smaller enclosures, the horses could 
be more easily kept in view, and caught if necessary, 
while the ground would be more evenly cropped, and 
less trodden into holes. They could also be exercised 
with care by the stud groom, whereas they rarely gallop 
—as they are commonly supposed to do—if left to 
themselves. 

It is often said that the justification of horse-racing is 
that it improves the breed of horses. M. Musany denies 
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that it does so, beyond a certain point. As already 
mentioned, it has injured it through breeding for speed 
only ; moreover, horses for breeding are chosen for their 
racing records (which are no criterion at all) rather than 
their build and temper. The latter cannot be fairly 
judged at the age at which colts are run, and, besides, 
high speed over a short distance, with a light weight, 
proves nothing beyond that one point. 

‘“‘If new racing regulations were introduced into 
France,” says M. Musany, “if no horse were to begin 
training under four years, our production would soon be 
superior to that of other countries. The example once 
given, our small farmers would soon follow it, especially 
when they found that no very great extent of ground 
was needed to rear a considerable number of animals. 
And, as the greater includes the less, it is evident that, 
if we succeed in rearing at home a sufficient number of 
racers, there will be no difficulty in finding the supply 
for the army. France can and ought to produce the best 
horses in the world, as she produces the best wine ; and 
not only supply her own needs, but export to other 
countries, and tind in this industry a source of wealth 
which would make her doubly formidable from a military 
point of view. 

“To this end, all that is wanted is a few resolute and 
persevering men, having faith in sound doctrine, and 
disposed to superintend affairs for themselves, and to 
employ, as stablemen and grooms—instead of Englishmen 
attached to their traditional routine—unsophisticated 
French peasants who will learn their business from them. 
The task is a noble and attractive one. 

‘*But the taste for riding ought also to be revived 
among us. We therefore add our voice to the more 
illustrious ones who have preceded us in requesting the 
Government to do its best to encourage horsemanship, 
and to raise the status, in the general opinion, of the 
meritorious men who teach it.” 


MUSIC AND MUSIC EXTENSION. 

HitHERTOo it has always been a noteworthy fact that 
to find a good and interesting article on a musician or a 
musical subject one must never go to a musical magazine; 
but the city of Chicago and the World’s Fair has just 
removed that stigma by bringing out an excellent musical 
magazine, undoubtedly the best that has yet appeared, 
under the name of Music. The magazine made its début 
in November, and is edited by Mr. W. 8S. B. Mathews, the 
well-known author of a “ Popular History of Music from 
the Earliest Times to the Present Day.” In size and 
appearance Music resembles the Forum, and it is illus- 
trated. 

An interesting experiment is about to be made, if not 
in connection with the magazine exactly, at any rate at 
the instigation of the editor, who wrote articles concern- 
ing it in the earlier numbers. A society for music 
extension has been designed to extend musical intelligence 
and taste by preparing courses of study, promoting 
lectures, recitals, and musical reading; and by means of 
advice, examinations, and social influences, to foster 
attention to music in its artistic aspects. The membership 
of this society, which is only another form of university 
extension, consists of (1) the central directory, officers; 
and advisory boards composed of distinguished musicians ; 
(2) travelling artists and lecturers ; (3) local examiners ; 
and (4) associates—musical students and amateurs of 
approved earnestness, who voluntarily enrol themselves 
as readers and students under the regulations of the 
society. 
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Kar. LozwE and THE Pionzers or His Works. 
In Heft 10 of Ueber Land und Meer there is an inter- 
esting sketch, by Martin Pluddemann, of Karl Loewe, 
the composer of a number of stirring ballads, together 
with portraits and brief notices of well-known baritones 
who have made a special study of Loewe’s works, and 


who include most of them in their repertoire. The 
Schlesinger Musical Institute of Berlin has published two 
volumes containing thirteen of the most popular of 
Loewe’s ballads, with English and German words. 

Loewe (1796-1869) is described as the creator of 
the art ballad, that is, he gave it such perfect form in 
music that his works have been the models for all 
subsequent composers of ballad music. None, however, 
have succeeded sc well in representing in tone the 
mysterious, the ghostly, or the eerie ; and Loewe, being 
master of the words, reflected, when he sang his songs, 
the whole action of the story in the expression of 
his face and in the timbre of his voice. It is thus 
evident that they demand serious study and an 
intelligent accompanist; and though the progressive 
narration and the dramatic action may be in a great 
measure expressed in the accompaniment, those who do 
not understand German will find it add greatly to their 
interest to be able to follow the story in the English 
rendering of the original German words, which are by 
Herder, Goethe, and others. The only pity is that Mr. 
Albert B. Bach, of Edinburgh, should have made a selec- 
tion and not a complete edition ; for in the two volumes 
he has edited many of the most stirring of the ballads 
have had to be omitted. Mr. Albert Bach, it will be 
remembered, is the author of an excellent monograph on 
- the subject, entitled “The Art Ballad: Loewe and 
Schubert ” (Blackwood), which is being translated into 
German. In that book he has dealt minutely with Loewe 
and the conception of his ballads. 

The career of Loewe seems to have been very un- 
eventful. He took no pains to assert his genius as a 
composer in his life-time ; and, indeed, his whole nature 
seems to have revolted against every form of self-ad- 
vertisement. That may account for a lack of interest 
in his works for some years after his death. Of late, 
however, his posthumous fame has been steadily grow- 
ing in Germany, England, and America. He was only 
twenty-two when he created “ Edward,” and “The Erl 
King ”—achievements which he can hardly be said to 
have surpassed. His mother, who used to amuse him 
on winter evenings by telling him old tales and legends, 
awakened his imagination at an early age, and he owed 
some of his happiest inspirations to the Scottish ballad 
poetry. For this reason, probably, “ Archibald Douglas” 
and “ Edward,” as well as “Odin’s Ride over the Sea,” 
are great favourites in Scotland. One of the most 
pathetic of his ballads is “ The Lost Daughter.” 

Among the most famous interpreters of Loewe’s music 
are Eugen Gura, Paul Bulss, and Josef Waldner in Ger- 
many, and Albert B. Bach and Herr Henschel in England. 
Each of these baritones is appreciated for his rendering of 
certain of the songs, but it is doubtful whether any can 
surpass Herr Henschel in “The Eri King.” Within the 
last few years Loewe Societies have been founded. There 
is one at Berlin, instituted mainly through the efforts of 
Pastor Max Runze, also a noteworthy contributor to 


Loewe literature. Gura and Bach have also given Loewe 
recitals, thus proving that the composer is many-sided 
enough not to weary, though a whole evening be 
to his works. 


evoted 





A DUTCH REVIEW OF THE “LIGHT OF THE 
WORLD.” 


Dr. H. U. Me1sB00m contributes to De Gids for May a. 


sympathetic, critical study of Sir Edwin Arnold's lates: 
poem, with a specimen translation of the third part of 
Book II., describing the first interview of the Wise Man 
from the East with Mary Magdalene. 

‘On every hand it is evident that these two works 
(the ‘ Light of Asia’ and the ‘Light of the World’) 
are most closely connected—that the one is intended to 
be a pendant to the other, or, rather, its completion. It 
is clear that the writer, who, after al], was a Christian and 
belonged to a Christian nation, could not reconcile it 
with his conscience that his poetic activity was so greatly 
to the advantage of Buddhism, and tended, above all, to 
awaken interest in this religion. He probably thought 
that it was part of his task to draw the portrait of the 
Holy One of Christendom and place it next to the life- 
picture of Buddha, so that the superiority of the former 
to the latter should be placed beyond all doubt. Why did 
he wait so long? Did the inspiration come no sooner ? Or 
did he, in building this tower, fail to count the cost? I 
mean that the difficulties, on close examination, turned 
out to be greater than he had imagined. Or was it that 
his various occupations did not allow him the time’ 
The latter, as we gather from various indications, would 
seem to be the case...... But the reason, perhaps, 
was also, partly, that he looked upon his subject with 
such deep reverence, and felt that, in order to be 
successful, he required something wholly different from 
what was needed in treating the legend of Buddha. 
And, moreover, when one work of art has just been 
finished, there is left—it seems to me—a void in the 
soul which it is not so easy to fill. There are explana- 


tions enough and to spare of the eleven years’ interval: 


between the production of the two books. However 
that may be, the book appeared, was unfavourably 
criticised by the Athenewm, and—it cannot be denied— 
i a with comparative indifference by the reading 
public.” 
He was cag tk tp partly by his own former success, 
ly by the difficulties of a subject known to every one. 
ut, Pr. Meijboom thinks, nothing can well be more un- 
just than the reproaches of the Atheneum critic, Thata 
poem cannot be read Senags ata sitting is not necessarily 
to its disadvantage ; and the simplicity of the framework 
can hardly be imputed as a fault to the poet. It is due, 
as it were, to the overpoweri 
story itself, which needs no adornment. There is some- 
thing very dignified in the descriptions. The writer 
represents a certain tendency—has definite theological 
prepossessions. Here and there he even gives us a 
glimpse of his personal feelings. But no one can blame 
him on that account. The unorthodox reader will place 
what does not satisfy him to the account of the dramatis 
persone, as Goethe did in the case of the “ Beautiful 
Soul.” The more conservative will take no offence, 
because the poet only, as it were, hesitatingly and tenta- 
tively suggests his deviations from tradition. In both, 
the thought of anything that might offend them is neu- 
tralised by the satisfying impressions left on their minds 
by the whole. This is, in itself, a certain achievement. 
An anonymous Dutch writer (in the Horvorming) on 
‘*The Theology of Edwin Arnold,” concludes his article 


thus :—‘‘ An honest love for what is noble and beautiful. 


has inspired this poem, and every man who loves such. 
things will assent to this judgment on becoming ac- 
quainted with the work.” 4 
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THE FUTURE OF NEW GUINEA. 
Mz. Forses has an interesting article in Blackwood’s 
Magazine in reply to the paper Mr. Musgrave recently 


ublished concerning the possibility of utilising New 
Baines as a field for white colonisation. Mr. Forbes, 
who has certainly had excellent opportunities for 


studying the question on the spot, is quite certain that 
New Guinea can never be colonised by white people. It 
is not only that white people die there, but before they 
die they are useless, owing to the climate, which causes 
great lassitude and nervous irritation, He says— 

As a land chiefly of swamp and precipices, and notoriously 
unhealthy, New Guinea presents no attractions to the 
vigorous and energetic labourer who can hold his own with 
success in the battle elsewhere. 

It offers few remunerative natural resources which do 
not require the settler’s close personal supervision. The 
Papuans, also, are very reluctant to work more than two 
days aweek. Still Mr. Forbes thinks that a good deal 
can be done to make the colony a flourishing and pro- 

essive native state. He would import a certain num- 

of cross-bred Malay Papuans, and introduce rice and 
the plantation of indiarubber trees. He soundsa uote of 
alarm as to the ae disappearance of gutta- 
percha from the markets of the world. He says :— 

In Borneo alone some five and a quarter millions of trees 
are yearly destroyed by the natives in procuring this 
product. In little over the period neces for a 
Palaquiwm tree to reach maturity, their destruction has 
approached the verge of extinction. It requires no extra- 

foresight to predict the early total failure of this 
product, which is indispensable in many manufactures, indus- 
tries, and arts, and for which there is no known substitute. 
The Netherlands Government has already begun to propa- 
gate and preserve for science and civilisation those precious 
denizens of her eastern forests to which they are mostly con- 
fined. If the rate of destruction continues to proceed as fast 
as in the last quarter of a century, gutta-pertja will have dis- 
appeared from her bazaars before the trees now being culti- 
vated are fit to be tapped. Since these trees, as I have said, 
take thirty years to attain maturity, it is evident that few 
private capitalists or planters can afford to let their money 
lie dormant so long. It is clearly an industry for govern- 
ments to undertake, and in which they would have all the 
advantages of monopolists, Thirty years is a very short 
space in the life of a country, and especially of a colony 
whose development to be successful must proceed slowly. 


It is impossible to make the Papuans work by forced 
labour. They would only disappear into the interior :— 
This would be the first knell of their extermination—the 
most fatal calamity that could befall the possession, for their 
loss could never be fitly supplied by any exotic race. To the 
perity of British New Guinea is absolutely essential a 
Friendly increasing Papuan population. 
As a substitute for forced labour he would introduce 
the cultivation of rice and other cereals :— 


When once these cereals have become permanently added 
to their yearly harvests, one of the greatest strides towards 
the civilisation of New Guinea will have been accomplished. 
And if a fair exchange were given in tobacco, salt, matches 
(their current coin), and in those needs and necessities that 
civilisation must by degrees create, for all their surplus stock 
brought to the coast, the instinct of commerce would speedily 
become developed. 

Hethinks that New Guinea presents an opportunity for— 
the commencement of a noble possession, in which our di 
fellow-subjects may not become extinct when brought into 
contact with their pale brethren (as is so often declared to 
be a necessary consequence), but may advance to some high 
degree of their ci tion; a possession worthy of the 

ence accumulated in the long centuries of colo: 
efforts of the many countries that have essayed the task, an 








53 
worthy of the a ee ea we 
century, and of the reign which witnessed its birth, and 
of the ancient Crown of which it is the latest dependency. 


THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PRESS. 
By an Unrrienpiy Oririo. 

Mg. Epwarp Dette, in the Nineteenth Century, de- 
votes an article to an estimate of the American news- 
paper press, which he does not love. He has little to 
say of it except that which is evil. He begins with the 
New York Herald, and describes it in detail, and then 
passes on to deal with the World, the Sun, and other 
— Of the World he says :— 

t has solved the problem, which appeared insoluble before, 
of being more tawdry, more coarse, more vulgar, more pro- 
vincial and foolish than all its New York compeers. 

Unfortunately, the World is like all its neighbours. 

Out of the thousands and thousands of journals published 
daily or weekly in the States, the great majority present no 
essentially characteristic feature. The Herald-World-Sun- 
Times type described above is what might be called the type 
of the American —— proper; dealing mainly in news, 
universal, national, and local, with a superabundance of 
mere reporting, whilst editorial statement or comment is. 
reduced to the utmost briefness of “ pars” or “ personalities.” 


Of the American dailies he has only praise for the. 
Tribune. The only two papers which he ises as at 
all literary are the Nation and the Critic. The Nation, he 
says, is— 
rather heavy, perhaps, in tone, and colourless as to contents ;. 
but dignified, sound, and packed closely with the expression 
of varied thought and culture. 

For the Sunday papers he has nothing but scorn and: 
contempt. He goes on :— 

The original tendency of these weeklies was towards some- 
thing fondly imagined in the States to be literature. The 
ultimate result is simply a sort of medley or miscellany, a 
hodge-podge of rubbish raked up from every heap. A fond- 
ness for crude pictorial presentments is understood to be one 
of the marks of an undeveloped civilisation. Are the Ameri- 
cans of this fin de siécle sinking to the level of Bosjesmen or 
Maoris? One might suppose so on glancing at the columns 
of the Morning Journal or those of the Recorder, “ that most 
enterprising ” New York daily of recent foundation. Really, 
cuts such as these of the World, Recorder, and Morning 
Journal must be seen to be believed in. Description could 
but faintly suggest their horrors. 

A word of particular praise must be uttered ing some 
of the illustrated weeklies. Harper's Weekly, though rather 
insipid, is decent, almost dignified. Frank Leslie's Weekly is. 
vulgar, and consequently pre-eminently successful. The 
“coloured comics,” Puck and Judge, are of more recent 
foundation. There is about these newcomers a touch of 
German humour not unwelcome; for the experience and re- 
flection of a lifetime tend to convince one that of all national 
“ humours” the American variety is most to be dreaded. 

Distinctly the States are not as yet a literary nation. One 
of the most noticeable features in the wilderness of printed 
matter which crops up daily throughout the country is the 
absence of anything like literary thought or writing. To 
the best of my belief there has never been in America any 
greatly influential and representative literary organ. 

In the matter of editorial authority and tone the Ameri- 
can press might with all benefit sit long and humbly at 
the feet of the English or even the French. Barring a very 
few exceptions, in the whole American press there is no- 
editorial writing at all. 

The American press is not artistic, not literary, not didactic,. 
not even political, save in the sense of partisanship according } 
to personal interest. If it may justly be qualified as “ national,” 
then nothing remains but to present one’s compliments of 
condolence to the nation. As for its more particular 
tendencies and characteristics, it is restless, feverish, mutable... 
unsettled, unbalanced, and unformed. 
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THE DRINK PROBLEM IN SWEDEN. 


Mz. G, F. Earvrvs contributed to a recent number of De 
Gids an interesting article on the “ Gothenburg system,” by 
toeans of which Sweden and Norway have, since 1866, 
been endeavouring to grapple with the drink traffic. 


WHAT IS THE GOTHENBURG SYSTEM? 


It has nothing to do with total abstinence, as we in 
England understand it ; beer and ale being only indirectly 
touched upon in the regulations regarding the sale of 
liquor. In fact it was not beer that gave rise to the de- 
plorable si at» of things which called forth the ——— 
of the temp rance movement about 1830, e ol 
Scandinaviaus were famous for their horns of mead and 
ale, but drink did not become the national curse it has 
since been till the introduction of corn-brandy during 
the fifteenth century. 


BREAD OR BRANDY? 


The art of distilling spirits from rye appears to have 
been introduced from Russia, where (as a Swedish 
chronicle of 1500 puts it) “they understand how to drink 
brandy as a cow does cold water.” It spread till every 
farmhouse had its still, and the consumption of rye for 
distilling frequently made itself felt in scarcity of bread. 
Laws and proclamations were directed against the evil— 
but most of them were merely temporary—issued in a 
year of scanty harvest, and withdrawn the next—and in 
no case did much good. Various systems of State control 
were tried with little or no result ; and at the end of the 
last century the manufacturer was freed from all restric- 
tions. In 1830 the annual consumption of alcohol of the 
Swedish population was fifty-four litres per head and in 
Norway sixteen. | 

Total abstinence societies were formed in or about 1830, 
after the model of one started in 1826 at Boston, U.S., 
and sounded a note of alarm which startled public opinion 
into activity. Agents were sent into the remotest dis- 
tricts—lectures were delivered, meetings held, and 
literature distributed all over the country. . The societies 
received the hearty support of scientific men, and especially 
the principal physicians of the day. 

VIRTUE BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 


Norway went strongly for prohibitive legislation. Bills, 
which made drunkenness a criminal offence, punishable, 
on a second conviction, with three years’ imprisonment, 
were thrown out by the Storthing in 1833 and 1836; but 
a" proposal to render all manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
drink illegal passed both Chambers in 1842, and was 
only vetoed by King Oscar I, The Swedes, however, 
thought a more cautious procedure advisable. They 
first introduced a licensing law in 1855, which allowed 
brandy to be made only in State-controlled factories, 
and during seven months of the year, from October 
to April, No quantity under 15 kannor (equal about 
40 litres), might be sold without a ial license, 
and all existing taverns and spirit peresy except 
those zoe nee tem show a ywley rove an 
expressly gran e, were to be c . No more 
such patents or pidvilegee were to be granted, but if the 
municipality saw fit to issue more licenses they should be 
disposed of at public auction for a period not exceedin 
three years, is last. procedure might be dispense 
with, however, if a company could be formed in any town 
to take over the whole of the licenses in that town. A 
later law added the condition that this may only be 
done by companies which make no gain out of the tran- 
saction, and pledge themselves to hand over the net 
profits for purposes of public usefulness. 


VIEW 
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WHAT WAS THE RESULT? 


In the country districts the effect was unmistakable. 
All the small stills, and a large number of the smaller 
drink-shops, speedily disappeared. Nothing gives a clearer 
idea of the pro of moral reform in the rural parts of 
Sweden than the fact that, whereas, previous to 1855, 
every town, and even every hut, wns Virtually a tavern, in 
1856, only 625 licenses were issue@ for the whole number 
of country parishes. Four hundred and forty-one of 
these rested on old privileges—continued during the life- 
time of the present owner—and 132 were granted for 
one year only. Matters were, for various reasons, less 
satishacto in the towns, The town dwellers, 12 per 
cent. of the whole population of Sweden, had 1,912 
public houses, or more than three times as many as 
the rest of the kingdom put together! Gothenburg, 
the second city in Sweden, with a population of 
35,000, had sixty-five public houses and seventy-two 
shops licensed to retail spirits in small quantities. 
Various causes combined to render the law of 1855 more 
or less a dead letter, but in 1863 a Commission was ap- 
pointed to enquire into the causes and extent of pauper- 
ism in the city. This Commission, in 1865, issued a 
report in which—while enlarging on drink as a great 
cause of poverty—it was proposed to transfer a// retail 
trade in spirits to a society constituted on a philanthropic 
basis. This society which came into being October Ist 
1865, under the name of the “ Gothenburg Liquor Sale 
Company ” (Goteborgs Utskanknings Aktiebolag), is the 
mother of the aroalied Gothenburg system. The society 
had, by 1880, acquired sixty-one licenses in Gothenburg, 
and the suburb of Majorna; and of these (though the 
population had nearly doubled since 1865) only thirty- 
nine were in use, of which twenty-three were public- 
houses properly so-called, the rest clubs, restaurants, etc. 
Moreover, since 1874 the. society has also acquired the 

ights of the small retail shopkeepers, and so does away 
with the principal cause of their first apparent failure. 


HOW DOES THE SOCIETY MANAGE ITS HOUSES ? 


Mr. Egidius gives at full length fhe agreement which 
every publican employed by the society is obliged to 
sign. e have no space to reproduce it, but these are a 
few of the principal points :— 

The seller can make no profit on wine or spirits, 
which are obtained from the society and sold at cost 

rice. 
. Tea, coffee, chocolate, “brewed and carbonic acid 
beverages” (N.B.—beer is regarded as a temperance 
drink), as well as cooked food, both hot and cold, to be 
on sale in every such house. The lessee sells these on 
his own account and can make his profit on them. 

No strong drink to be sold to persons under eighteen 
or already intoxicated. 

All wines and spirits to be Hs for in ready money. 

All goods sold on behalf of the society to be delivered 
to customers in exactly the same state as they are received 
—i.¢,, pure and unadulterated, 

No musical entertainments to take place in the house 
without special oy, ae with the directors, and no 
strangers admitted to vege 

A tariff of prices to be hung up in a conspicuous place. 
The landlord has power to eject any customer who makes 
a disturbance or is guilty of a breach of the peace. 


The profits have been handed over by the society for 
“purposes of public utility,’—of which an interesting 
table is given. Educational institutions, school buildi 
libraries, technical schools, etc., have received by far the 
greater part. 
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** PROTESTANT ULSTER.” 
By Prorgsson Dicey anp ANOTHER, 


Berors noticing these articles let me appease angry 
correspondents who have written denouncing me for 
saying, last month, that a majority of Ulstermen were 
Catholic. It was a blunder, for which I apologise. I 
ought to have added “outside Belfast.” Then the 
statement would have been correct. 


THE LAST RESORT OF THE UNIONISTS. 


Two very different articles on the Ulster Question 
appear in the Contemporary Review for July. Professor 
Dicey makes the most of the protest of the Ulster Con- 
vention. After lecturing in his highest professorial manner 
Lord Salisbury, Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Morley, and 
Mr. Labouchere as to the way in which they should 
treat the Ulstermen, he then goes on to explain what 
the Unionist leaders ought to do. They are to announce 
beforehand that they will strain every opportunity 
afforded by the Constitution in order to obtain a 
distinct appeal to the country on Home Rule. The 
present election may decide that Home Rule should be 
tried, but that does not satisfy Mr. Dicey. The House 
of Lords must announce and carry out its intention of 
rejecting every Home Rule Bill unless it is submitted to 
the country at a general election. The last resort of the 
Unionists is to demand that no Bill giving Ireland a 
statutory Parliament should be passed unless it be made 
one of its provisions that the Bill shall not become law 
until it has been referred to a plebiscite of the whole of 
the electors of the United Kingdom. 


HOW PROTESTANT POWER IS ABUSED TO-DAY. 


The other article is written by an Irish Presbyterian 
minister, who contributes it on the distinct understanding 
that the name of the writer shall never be divulged. It 
is a very powerful presentation of the case in favour of 
Home Rule from the Presbyterian point of view. It 
affords a remarkable confirmation of Professor Dicey’s 
remarks as to the possibilities of oppression that can be 
exercised within the limits of the Constitution. Professor 
Dicey’s remarks are directed against the possible abuse 
of power by the Catholic majority; the Irish Presbyterian 
minister shows how the power is actually abused by the 
Protestant minority :— 


The grossest oppression may be worked without the pass- 
ing of a single law which would hurt the susceptibilities of 
English electors, Unjust administration is a far more potent 
instrument of injustice than unjust legislation; you can 
despoil a landlord by refusing him the means of enforcing 
the payment of rent; you can exclude an opponent from 
power by tampering with the ballot-box ; you can cut short 
the public career of every Protestant by, in fact, reserving 
every prize and every lucrative office for Roman Catholics. 


MAKING SHORT WORK OF THE BOGEY, 


The immense majority of all the offices in the gift of 
the Crown in Ireland are given to the peek. pr the 
Presbyterians are severely left out in the cold, while the 
Roman Catholics, who have an immense majority, do not 
enjoy one-fourth of the positions of emolument and of 
influence. The magistracy is almoat exclusively Protes- 
tant. As for Protestant Ulster, it sends seventeen 
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Home Rulers to Parliament and only sixteen Anti 
Home Rulers. In five out of the nine counties 
in Ulster the Catholics out-number the Protestants 
by more than two to one. The Protestant majority 
of the population of Ulster is only 129,000 on a 
total population of 1,617,000, That is to say, 
there is not a majority of ten per cent. of 
Protestants including Belfast. If Belfast be excluded 
there is a@ majority of 200,000 Catholics. The writer 
says that there are about forty Presbyterian ministers 
who will vote for Home Rule candidates at the General 
Election, and there are a hundred who are more or less 
in favour of Home Rule. The population of Ulster has 
declined even more rapidly than that of Leinster. The 
only thing that the Ulster Convention proved was that 
Ulster Protestants were abundantly able to look after 
themselves. Altogether it is an able article, and one 
which leaves very little substance in the inflated bogey 
with which the Unionists have been trying to terrify the 
English electorate. 


A GREAT CITY’S NEEDS. 
HOW TO LIGHTEN DARKEST NEW YORK. 


Meg. W. T. Etsixa, a City missionary, writing on New 
York tenement houses, makes the following suggestions 
at the close of his paper as to how he thinks New York 
might be improved :— 

First.—There is nothing the inhabitants of the tenement- 
houses need so much as more room, sunshine, and fresh air. 
At present the sun never shines in the bedrooms of three- 
quarters of the people of New York City. 

Second.—A great blessing would be conferred on the 
crowded multitudes of the East Side if the long-promised 
and eagerly-desired small parks were opened. There are 
stone, coal, and lumber yards on the river-front on the East 
Side which would make attractive breathing spots for the 
children of the poor. 

Third.—Great improvements have been made in the 
construction and sanitary arrangements of tenement-houses 
but still more must be done in the same direction. 

Fourth.—The saloon is the poor man’s club, and flourishes 
most vigorously in the poorest sections of the city. Instead 
of denouncing the saloon on account of the numerous evils 
it afflicts on the poor, something better must be supplied to 
take its place. The churches of various denominations are 
taking a deep interest in providing attractive, well-lighted 
reading and club-rooms for the working men in our large 
cities. A great and beneficent work might be done by the 
Board of Education if free reading-rooms and libraries were 
opened in connection with every public school in the 
crowded portions of the city. 

Fifth.—Good old John Wesley said, “ Cleanliness is next 
to godliness”; but bathing in tenement-houses is exceed- 
ingly difficult and sometimes impossible. I am fully con- 
vinced that if a first-class natatorium, with reading-rooms, 
library, and restaurant attached, was opened in some 
crowded district the result would surpass all expectation. 

Siath.—A Poor Man’s Bank: There is a great need of a 
poor man’s bank in the shape of a general reputable loan 
association, where poor men’s clothing and jewellery shall be 
as good as the rich man’s estate at the banking house ; but 
persons who need a temporary loan to help them through a 
period of enforced idleness or sickness would be greatly 
benefited by a wisely-managed loan association. 

Seventh.—There is great need of trained nurses for the/ 
sick. 

Highth.—There is need of greater co-operation among all 
good men. When we see any one endeavouring to cast out 
social demons among us, let us not forbid him because he 
does not accept our creed or follow our party. 
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56 a THE ‘REVIEW OF Reviews. 


ARE YOU A PARANOIAC? 
On THE Latest NICKNAME FoR CRANKS. 


Dz. H. 8. Wittisms, medical superintendent of the 
Randall's Island Hospitals, has placed the civilised world, 
especially the ill-natured part of the civilised world, 
under a debt of gratitude. The available terms of op- 
probium, crank, madman, lunatic, etc., have been used so 
often, that the sentence-spinners have been somewhat 
hard put to it. Dr. Williams has furnished us with a new 
word which will soon pass into the current coin of civilised 
intercourse. His new word is paranoia, paranoia being a 
modern form of insanity, and the name of the afflicted per- 
son isparanoiac. The numberof paranoiacs in the House of 
Commons and in all branches of life is innumerable. They 
are much more numerous than fanatics, who may be con- 
sidered as constituting the select portion of the paranoiac 
tace. Paranoia bears fruit in delusions of persecution, or 
hallucinations, or delusions of grandeur, The paranoiac 
suffers from a steady degeneration of the brain through 
se meygge and delusions towards — delusion of 
grandeur. But once paranoia sets its upon a victim, 
its sway is absolute. Paranoia, it seems, is often indis- 

inguishable from the harmless and inoffensive fad. Dr. 
Willi says :— 

Usually from time to time it suits his fancy to devote his 
energies to the cause of some reform league for revolutionising 
society or the government. If his native temperament be 
amiable he will be as fanatic, perhaps a socialist ; if 
vicious, he will probably become an anarchist. He is usually 
mothing if not progressive, and a new fad, especially if it be 
‘an occult one, is meat and drink to him. Revivalism, 
*spiritualism, faith cure, Christian science, theosophy are his 
pastimes. In short, everything that is vague, visionary, 
occult, finds a following often the originator—among the 
yparanoiac ranks. 

It is to be feared that a great many people would put 
«down the twelve apostles as at least incipient paranoiacs. 
For, says Dr. W. Williams, the paranoiac has his place in 

ithe social organism :— 

Differing in mental conformation from his fellows, he must 
sneeds move in different channels from the generality of man- 
‘kind. In other words he must be the originator of new ideas, 
«mew methods, new actions. In the vast majority of cases his 
line of departure is not a useful one to humanity, so, accord- 
sing to the law of the survival of the fittest, he and his 
»methods are weeded out. Occasionally his line of departure 
is in a beneficial direction. His methods then survive, his 
reforms are promulgated; he becomes a great prophet, a 
great genius; he is immortalised. Here, and here only, lies 
the point of contact between genius and insanity. Not all 

iuses are insane, and few indeed are the insane who have 
a spark of genius. The rare exceptions are the paranoiacs 
whose beeps energies have chanced to carry them to use- 
‘ful fields not hitherto explored. 


STRATEGY AND POLITICS. 


In the Journal des Sciences Militaires General Lewal, 
-one of the ablest of French military writers, commenced 
recently what promises to be a valuable series of articles 
on strategy, by pointing out how greatly its study has 
‘been debased. Nowadays, the prevalent mania seems to 
be for every one to consider himself a born strategist. 
Since the French reverses of 1870 this kind of mono- 
amania, due, in a great measure, to the introduction of com- 
pulsory service, has assumed truly colossal proportions. If 
we turn to the | goa historical writers we find that their 
appreciations of military strategy are scarcely more to be 


relied upon than those enounced by the romancers pute 
and simple. 

Coming to the most important section of General 
Lewal’s introduction—politics and strategy—it cannot 
fail to be noted that, although he himself does not say so 
in express terms, General Lewal anxiously recognises the 
enormous difficulties with which a French commander 
will probably have to contend in future in consequence of 
the undue interference in his actions which may be 
looked for from the central authorities. Now that the 
whole of France is an armed nation, and that armies of 
previously undrearat-of numbers will be hurried into the 
field, it is more necessary than ever before that the 
commander-in-chief shea ibe absolutely unfettered in 
his mili movements. The action of the Directory 
before the first Napoleon checked its meddlesome inter- 
ference, and that of the Tours Government after the fall 
of the third Napoleon, point ominously to what may be 
looked for in. the next war. General Lewal is therefore 
particularly emphatic on insisting that politics must have 
no word to say after the first gun has been fired. During 
the conflict one end only has to be attained, that of 
conquering and crushing the enemy. This end, which is 
exclusively a military one, can only be realised by mili- 
tary means under the direction of a military chief who, in 
everything that concerns the operations in the field, 
must be an absolute dictator. The influence of politics, 
under whatever form it may show itself, is fatal to 
armies: it causes vacillation in counsels, weakens the 
action of the military, and can only lead to disaster. Few 
generals have the independence of Pélissier, and dare 
write as he did from the Crimea nominally to the 
Minister of War, but really to his master :—“Si vous 
voulez commander l’armée venez prendre ma place ;” nor 
the resolution of d’Aurelles de Paladines, who threw up 
the command rather than embark on a plan of operations 
of which he disapproved. 


LIBRARIANA. 


Tux following letter has been addressed to the editor 
of the Library, by Mr. T. L. Kelso, the public librarian 
at Los Angelos, California :— 


Sir,--I have just mailed you a copy of our last report, 
one of the finding list, special list, and the bulletins to date. 
You have been placed on the regular mailing list for all 
future publications. I wish to enter into correspondence 
with some of the live English libraries, and especially to 
exchange reports, issues, etc. Have written to those noticed 
in your November number. Any assistance or attention 
you may be pleased to give me will be most gratefully 
acknowledged. 


Let the English librarians respond cordially to Mr. 
Kelso’s request. The Public Library Bulletin of Los 
Angelos was started in November last year, and is pub- 
lished monthly. It is interesting to librarians and to the 
readers who use the library, being also a regular supple- 
ment to the official list of books in the library. 

The Library is now published by Mr. Y. W. MacAlister, 
the editor, at 20, Hanover Square, W. A recent number 
contained a letter from Mr. E. M. Borrajo, stating that as 
it was peculiarly desirable that Parliamentary candidates 
should besound on the Library Question, he had addressed 
a letter on the subject to the Liberal candidate for the 
district, pressing upon his attention the points of Govern- 
ment aid in poor neighbourhoods and the desirability of 
Government inspection for rate-supported libraries. 
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A STORY OF VENGEANCE, 
A ROUMANIAN SKETCH, BY ‘* CARMEN SYLVA.” 


THE Queen of Roumania has contributed to the Revue 
des Dewx Mondes for April 15th a striking story, which 
brings vividly before us the wild life of that primitive 
corner of Europe over which she reigns. Paron, the 
village schoolmaster, has found his brother murdered in 
the forest. He suspects Dragomir, a fierce, morose man, 
whose family has been at feud with Piron’s for genera- 
tions, and retaliates by setting fire to his enemy's barn, 
destroying all the winter's store of corn. Dragomir has 
a gentle young wife, and a sister like himself, a hand- 
some, fearless girl, stronger than any of the village lads, 
and dreaded for her sullen beauty and sharp tongue. 

Dragomir revenged the burning of his barn by mutilat- 
ing the schoolmaster’s cow. He cut two pieces out of 
the poor beast’s hide one night, and took them home to 
make into sandals. Paron heard of it next day, and, 
meeting Sanda, accused Dragomir of the act. Sanda did 
not answer. 

‘Speak, or I will shake it out of you,” he cried. 

She looked at him calmly 

‘You cannot shake me; you are too weak, reader of 
books! All you are good for is to set fire to barns by 
night, when no one is by !” 

She went on, looking straight before her. 
turned yellow with rage. 

‘* You shall pay for that !” he said, between his teeth. 

“TI will tell you what,” said an old peasant. ‘‘ You 
should marry that girl, She is strong and able to work 
hard, and it will make an end to the old feud.” 

‘*Marry her!” cried Piron. ‘I will be drowned in 
the Olto first! But I will leave her such a token that 
she shall never forget me to the day of her death! She 
shall be so humbled that she will never dare to open her 
mouth or show her face again !” 

Paron kept his word. He waylaid Sanda in the forest, 
as she was carrying some fowls to market, threw her on 
the ground, and cut off her beautiful hair close to her 
head with his knife. Then he left her. She leaned 
against a tree and sobbed—for the first time in her life 
A woman who had lost her hair was disfigured for ever. 

She wandered in the woods all night, crushed and 
broken, and came home in the early morning. 

‘*Since when do you run about by night like this ?” 
asked her brother angrily. 

‘Since I have not dared to show myself by daylight,” 
she answered, putting the handkerchief from her head. 
** Avenge me !” she cried, as she went out of the room, 
shutting the door behind her. 

She never showed her face out of doors after this. 
Her brother’s wife, the gentle Anca, whom she relieved 
of the housework, fetched the water from the well, and 
did the marketing. But when Dragomir suggested any 
plan of revenge, Sanda always had some objections to 
make, and never any advice to give. 

After a while, Dragomir was forced to go into hiding. 
The children of the village had thrown stones at him, and 
provoked him to retaliate. He had injured some of 
them ; the parents laid a complaint against him, he was 
fined, and, being unable to pay, was driven from the 
place like a wild beast. 

There was a spell upon Piron. He had not been able 
to throw away the long blade of hair he had cut from 
Sanda’s head; he kept it, and it bewitched him. He 
forgot the feud in thinking of her He came up to the 
house one night and knocked at the window. She 
opened it, and he spoke to her. She answered—fiercely, 
disdainfully, but still she answered. Dragomir, hiding in 
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the woods, heard it all, and laughed. He saw his way to 
a sweeter scheme of vengeance than ever, and thought 
that Sanda would help him. 

But Sanda was changed ; strange thoughts had come 
to her. And Paron came again and in, and at last 
she knew that she loved him—the only man who had 
ever got the better of her. For the first time in her life 
she knew what fear was. She dreaded Dragomir’s ven- 
geance, and was worn out with terror and anxiety. At 
last she consented to fly with Paron across the frontier. 
She came out on the night appointed, and found him 
waiting by the well, with his horse. They rode away, 
and had nearly reached the Transylvanian border when 
Dragomir came up with them. He sprang on Paron and. 
stabbed him, dragging him from his horse and striking 
again and again, but carefully avoiding a mortal blow, so 
as to prolong the agony. Sanda saw it all, and stood like. 
one paralysed, leaning against the horse’s saddle. When 
Paron no longer gave any signs of life, Dragomir turned 
to her, all covered with blood, and said— 

‘Thanks, sister, for having given him up tome. We 
have settled with him for ever. Laugh, Sanda!” 

And Sanda laughed, so long and terribly, that even he 
was afraid of her. 

**Come ! be quiet!” he said, ‘‘and think of what we 
have to do, so that I may not be caught. What good 
will my vengeance do me, if they send me to the Ocna 
mines ?” 

Sanda’s look became fixed. 
“T know how to prevent it. 
and wash your face and hands.” 

She mounted and rode back. He followed her. The 
vultures slowly began to come down. 

“Ah!” said he, as he seized the bridle, ‘let them 
clean up the place. They will seek him long enough 
then !” 

‘¢ What am I to do with you?” he asked, presently. © 

Sanda did not answer—she stared at him indifferently. 

“ Are you not afraid of me?” 

** Afraid! What should I be afraid of ?” 

“Of the punishment I em reserving for you. I am 
preparing a foretaste of hell for you, my dove! That 
rill do you good.” 

‘* Come, wash yourself ! wash yourself! or you will go 
to the Ocna mines !” she said quietly, as though she had 
heard nothing. 

They had left the ravine and were on the top of the 
sheer cliffs which overhung the Olto. 

‘Can we get down that way ?” asked Sanda. 

“No,” answered Dragomir. 

He let the horse go and leaned over the edge to look. 

‘*Go and wash yourself !” 

The words were hissed into his ear. Sanda’s strong 
hands seized him by the throat and pushed him over. 

The horse returned riderless, but Sanda never came 
home. She was seen sometimes in the woods laughing 
and singing, with flowers in her hair Many people tri 
to take her to their homes, believing that mad folk 
bring luck to a house; but she allowed no one to 
approach her. She slept inside a hollow pine tree, and 
the villagers would leave maize porridge in the woods for 
her. Anca once came out to persuade her to come home ; 
but Sanda laughed when she saw herand would not open 

Anca and her baby both died. The village children 
grew upto manhood and womanhood. Sanda lived on, 
and seemed never to grow old. Her story has become a 
legend ; but she is still seen sometimes, playing with 
her flowers, happy asa child. One can scarcely believe 
that the last act of a hereditary vengeance was accom- 
plished by her hand. 


Come down to the river, 
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A FAMOUS SERMON BY A FEARLESS PREACHER. 
By Dr, Parxuvrst, or New York. 

Tue Rev. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, a Presbyterian 
divine of New York City, is a man of note. By a couple 
of sermons he has suddenly risen from the dead level of 
mediocrity which characterises the American pulpit, and 


has ga recognition throughout the English-speaking 
world as one of those fearless prophets of the latter day, 
of which the age stands in sore need. Dr. Parkhurst 
preached a sermon, which I quoted in a recent number of 
the Review, in which he foldly arraigned, Tammany- 
ridden New York as a sink of iniquity, using language 
much stronger than any that could conceivably be used in 
England concerning the administration of any of our 
towns. 

A NOTABLE REJOINDER. 


Dr. Parkhurst, however, did not speak without book, 
and being rudely criticised for his remarks, and being 
arraigned, moreover, before the Grand Jury, he replied to 
his critics by preaching a second sermon on the text— 
“The wicked walk on every side when the vilest men are 
exalted.” It was published in the Homiletic Review for 
May, and may te commended to all preachers of 
righteousness as a fearless exposition of flagrant evils. 
Dr. Parkhurst not only preached, but he got to know his 
facts before he went into the pulpit, and has succeeded 
not only in demolishing his critics, but in compelling the 
New York police for the first time in its recent history to 
enforce the law against drinking saloons. It is a splendid 
example of what may be done by one brave man if he 
has a firm grip of his facts and a voice that can be 
heard throughout a city. His sermon on “ Municipal 
Misrule” is a terrible indictment, and he proves his case 
up to the hilt. He was accused of having spoken on 
newspaper rumour, and so he determined to satisfy him- 
self personally as to the facts of the case with which he 
was dealing. 

HOW NOT TO DO IT. 


He began by syn g to enter into personal relations 
with the official whose conduct he had criticised. That 
official, although He went to him on business pertaining 
to his office, aereennt eet to hold any official com- 
munication with Dr. Parkhurst. Not dismayed by this 
rebuff he set to work to prove that the administration of 
New York is conducted in favour of the law-breakers, 
Having selected the names of seven persons whom he 
believed to be Parag of breaking the excise law, he put 
detectives on their track, and having secured sufficient 
evidence— 
my lawyer put. the names of the parties before the District 
Attorney, which he politely returned and said that we could 
take them before the Grand Jury, and that he would secure 
us the opportunity. I was admitted to the Grand Jury, but 
upon stating my errand, was courteously informed that at- 
tending to such matters was not exactly in their line, and 
was invited to move on, and first try my luck with the police 
court. Application was therefore ie to the police court, 
and warrants were obtained. That was the first gleam of 
hope that broke upon us, and down to date it is the last 
gleam. The case was put over till last week Monday. On 
Monday we all gathered in at the Tombs, counsel and 
witnesses, only to have the judge tell us that we could come 
around this week Tuesday. 


HIS IMPEACHMENT. 

So it dawdled on. Hence, says Dr. Parkhurst :— 
I antagonise our existing municipal administration be- 
cause I believe that administration to be essentially corrupt, 
interiorly rotten, and in its combined tendency and effect to 
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' stand in diametric resistance to all that Christ and the holy 


Christian pulpit represent in the world. 

You come to run a city with a million and a-half of people. 
You have not always shrunk from putting into places of trust 
men who are ex-dive-keepers and crooks and ex-convicts, and 
men whose detailed written history would draw tremblingly 
near the verge of obscene literature, 


THE USE OF DETECTIVES. 


But Dr. Parkhurst did not stop. Having proved that 
the Excise Law was not enforced, he proceeded to prove 
that the law was equally broken as to Sunday trading. 
He says :— 

Last Sunday, therefore, while we were quietly studying and 
praying over the matter of foreign missions, I had a force 
of five detectives out studying up city missions, and tryin 
to discover if the Police Department shows any practi 
respect to the obligation to enforce the law against Sunday 
trading. 

The reports of these detectives he produced in his 
pulpit, and read out the summary of their evidence which 
showed that drinking houses were allowed to remain open 
under the eyes of the police. As it was with drinki 
saloons so it was with gambling houses, they flourish 
under the very nose of the police. 


IN THE LABYRINTH. 


Then Dr. Parkhurst went further and entered upon the 
most dangerous subject of all, that of houses of ill fame:— 

Leaving the gambling-houses for the present, I must report 
to you what was discovered in a region of iniquity that, in 
this presence, will have to be dealt with with as much 
caution and delicacy as the nature of the subject will allow. 
I have here a list of thirty houses, names and addresses, all 
specified, that are simply houses of prostitution, all of them 
in this precinct. These thirty places were all of them visited 
by my friend or my detective on the 10th and also on the 11th 
of March, ané solicitations received on both dates. One of 
these places I a an hour in myself, and I know perfectly 
well what it means and with what facility such houses 
can be gotten into. That house is three blocks only from 
the spot where I am standing now. All of this has been 
neatly type-written, sworn to, corroborated, and is subject 
to the call of the District Attorney. 

Naturally Dr. Parkhurst had a bad time of it, and 
the memory of his sojourn in the depths will not pass 
away. He says:— 

Not till I look on the great White Throne can the moral 
traces of it be fully effaced; but horrible though the 
memory of it must always be, I know it has earned mea 
grip on the situation that I would not surrender for untold 
money. 

Don’t tell me I don’t know what I am talking about. Many 
along, dismal, heartsickening night in company with two 
trusted friends have I spent, since I spoke on the matter 
before, going down into the disgusting depths of this 
Tammany-Cebauched town and it is rotten with a rottenness 
that is unspeakable and indescribable, and a rottenness that 
would be absolutely impossible except by the connivance of 
the police. 

WANTED—AN “IRON HAND,” 


_ practical conclusion of his investigations is thus 
stated :— 

With the backing, then, of such facts legally certified to 
as have been presented this morning, we insist in behalf of 
an insulted and outraged public that the police department, 
from its top down, shall without further shift proceed with 
an iron hand to close up gambling-houses, houses of prosti- 
tution, and whisky shops open in illegal hours. 

_ demand will echo throughout the English-speaking 
world. 































THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Mr. Know1ks is usually the colourless collector of the 
ayinions of notables of the first, second, and third degrees 
of magnitude. Occasionally, however, he reminds us 
that he is a politician like the rest of us, and takes care 
not to let the rogues on the other side have the best of it. 
In the present number he has done his best to convert 
the Nineteenth Century into a Unionist pamphlet. 


MR. DICEY’S PROPHECY. 


It begins with Mr. Edward Dicey’s paper on “ The Choice 
of England,” and closes with the opinions of no fewer 
than ten persons, who explain why they are going 
to vote for the Unionists. There is not much, nor 
anything that is new,in any of their articles. The 
only thing that is worth mentioning is Mr. Dicey’s 
cock-sure confidence that “the Unionists hold the 
winning cards. If we fail to win I, for one, shall 
attribute the failure to no other cause than our want of 
ability to make the best of our position.” He cannot, 
however, bring himself to believe, even for a moment, 
that the people of England will be so stupid as not to 
agree with him on this occasion. Therefore, the polls are 
to result in the crushing defeat of the Gladstonians. 
“ Success lies within the grasp of the Unionist party. If 
they fail to obtain success it is with them will rest the 
fault ;”—-which will be pleasant reading if the election 
goes the other way. 


JAMAICA AS A HEALTH RESORT. 

The Duke of St. Albans has been visiting Jamaica, and 

he wants all the world and his wife to follow his example, 

especially if they are in need of a milder climate. He 
sums up his paper as follows :— 


I have been asked the following questions about the merits 
of Jamaica, which I think may be answered as follows:—For 
a@sportsman? No, thougha good bag of wild pigeons can be 
made. The marshes in the West Indies are dangerous for 
any one not acclimatised to the tropics. For the yachtsman ? 
No, the Caribbean Sea is too rough for pleasure cruising, and 
the currents perplexing. For the invalid? Yes, he will find 
a climate which extends to him a sure and safe recovery; 
but let him be warned against returning to a cold climate 
before the summer is well advanced, and he must be careful 
to wear light but woollen underclothing. For the botanist? 
Yes, a perfect Paradise will open to him; 450 different 
species of ferns will reward his search, besides an abundant 
tropical vegetation. For the naturalist? Yes, there are 
many valuable kinds of butterflies and other insects to be 
seeured, but the collection of humming-birds and other 
small birds is forbidden without a special permit. To sum 
up, the voyage out is easy and pleasant, if it were not for the 
— of time, and the return journey can be made by New 

ork. 

THE HAREM VIEW OF TURKISH MARRIAGES. 


“ Adalet” describes how marriages are arranged in 
Turkey. It is a very curious story. The girls are 
allowed to read the most filthy literature, but they 
are not allowed to see their husbands until they 
are married to them, and they have to profess the 
most absolute ignorance of everything that concerns 
married life. The girl must seem to be entirely igno- 
rant of themeaning of a betrothal, she must cry when 
the ring is put on her finger, but must not admit that she 
understands what it means until the contract is settled, 
when for the first time she is allowed to recognise the 
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fate that has been prepared for her, and then it is her 
duty to fall back in a dead faint. Even after that she 
must not ask any questions about the name, family, or 
character of her betrothed, nor must she ever try to see 
him from afar. Notwithstanding this arrangement, 
which seems to have been malevolently contrived in crder 
to make marriage a failure, “ Adalet” does not think 
that Turkish marriages turn out so badly on the whole. 


I have seen girls brought up in every kind of indulgence, 
and who have never been thwarted in their whole lives, bow 
down before the authority of their husbands, and obey with- 
out a murmur the orders of a man who a few months before 
was entirely unknown to them, and I cannot help admiring a 
system which, whilst asking for so much devotion and 
sacrifice on one side, so rarely degenerates into tyranny on 
the other. 

ARMINIUS VAMBERY ONCE MORE. 


This industrious and pertinacious Hungarian, who now 
adds to his other enormities that of spelling Colossus 
with a K, once more takes up his parable about the 
situation in Central Asia. This time he is not quite so 
gloomy us usual. He says :— 


In order to secure a position which corresponds to the 
standing of Russia in and near Khorasan, England will be 
sooner or later compelled to round off the present frontier 
between Beluchistan and Eastern Persia in order to get such 
a footing in Sistan as will enable her to counteract and to 
threaten any Russian movement either from Ashkabad or 
from Dushakh towards Meshed. 


If that is done he almost promises to be happy for 
ever aiterwards, for he says:— 


The grandiloquent sentence of Skobeleff to arrange a 
march a la Timur to the Indies and to expel the English from 
the peninsula by means of a hard blow struck in front, is 
to-day obsolete. With the aid of the scientific frontier, 
completed through the position in Sistan, England will have 
made perfect her means of defence against the attack of 
Russia. As tothe prospect of fomenting a mutiny in the 
rear of the English army of defence in India, I am glad 
to say that here too great a change for the better has taken 
place. 

GENERAL ELECTIONS IN AMERICA AND ENGLAND. 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie writes an instructive paper on 
this subject, in which he contrasts the English with the 
American methods of conducting an appeal to the 
country, very much, of course, to the advantage of the 
Americans. The chief difference is that the English 
system is much less conservative than the American. 
Mr. Carnegie, however, is such a devoted lover of his 
adopted country that we are not surprised even when he 
says :— 

I think the average American Congressman much less vain 
and much more modest, and infinitely more mindful of the 
wishes of his colleagues, than the average British M.P., for 
he scarcely ever bores the House or consumes its valuable 
time by inflicting upon it the “ great effort” he has prepared, 
not to inform the House, but to electrify the rustics at home. 

He gives us hope, however, that before long we may 
approximate to the American ideal of excellence. 

The contrast between the Monarchy and the Republic, 
great as it is at present, is one which I believe is to become 
less and less year after year, until the two great branches of 
the English-speaking race, possessed of the same language, 
literature, law, and religion, shall also possess the advantages 
of similar conservative constitutions. 
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MUSIC FOR THE MASSES. 


Mrs. Julian Marshall, who is a great admirer of the 
Tonic Sol-Fa system, thiaks that we are making great 
progress in the musical education of our people. 

In the Board Schools the great mass of British children are 
receiving such a thorough grounding in the elements of 
music as must remain with them through life. A good Tonic 
Sol-faist is a good theoretical and practical musician. 


No advantage, however, is to be obtained without a 
sacrifice, and she pathetically deplores the misery which 
is inflicted upon long-suffering humanity by the endless 
practising which goes on all round. Still she thinks we 
must put up with this hardship as best we can, consoling 
ourselves by such a reflection as the following :— 


Fifty people who never could be fifty effective solo-per- 
formers (and of whom there would be too many if they could) 
may, by combination under capable direction, produce an 
effect beyond the reach of any solo-performer in the world. 
This is the triumphant and only answer to those who, weary 
of sound, ask. ever and anon, “To what purpose all this 
music?” Music in masses is the modern art. 


ASTRONOMY AND WORSHIP IN ANCIENT EGYPT. 


Mr. J. Norman Lockyer publishes under this title an 
elaborate study in which he seeks to prove that— 

There is, in all probability, a close connection between the 
mythology of the ancient Egyptians and the observations of 
‘bodies rising and setting, which they, like all the other early 
nations, had to make for the uses of their daily life. 

In working out this thesis he says :— 

I assume the personification or the deification of stars; I 
indicate special orientations of buildings devoted to the 
worship of some star or another ; and I suggest an instance 
—a very remarkable instance—of a change of cult in a 
temple. 

ENGLAND IN 1663. 


Mr. J. J. Jusserand describes Sorbiére’s book on 
‘England, written in 1663, in which he describes England 
pe g the English as he found them three years after the 
Restoration. The book made a great sensation at the 
time, and excited the indignation of contemporaries, but, 
judging from the extracts, there is much in it that is 
very complimentary and very interesting. Speaking of 
the English people he says :— 

They allow their fancy to carry them back to the time 
when Oliver was there, and their fleets were so powerful, and 
they won glory on all the seas, and all the earth wanted their 
alliance, and the Republic flourished and received ambas- 
sadors from all countries. 

I find in them a something that is great and reminds one 
of ancient Rome. . . . They have a deep love for their coun- 
try; they are strongly united against foreigners; they are 
intrepid in danger. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


Professor + ce, Sore occasion of the tercentenary 
of Trinity College, Dublin, to write the history of that 
institution, and Sir Henry Elliott gives us a popularly- 
written sketch of Sir John Franklin. 





Tue Westminster Review is really too dull for anything. 
The articles on “The Old Irish Parliament,” “ Iris 
Lawyers,” “The Tyranny of Canvassers,” “The Equality 
of the Rural Wage Rate,” and the “ Emigration Problem 
in America,” may be very good solid reading in their way, 
‘but the Review sadly needs livening up. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Tue articles on Ulster, General Booth’s Social Work, 
and Mr. Osborne Morgan’s reply to Lady Jeune’s denun- 
ciation of Modern Society are noticed elsewhere. 

THE RUSSIAN CRISIS. 

A former Siberian exile has a paper on the Russian 
Crisis. It is a sombre presentation of the melancholy 
condition of things in the famine districts of Russia. 
The writer seems to be almost as hostile to Count Tolstoi 
as he is to the Government. Russian agriculture is 
perishing for want of — ee direction, but a stupid, 
suspicious oOfficialism is fatal to all improvement. 
Possibly the pinch of hunger and the possibility of abso- 
lute bankruptcy will compel the adoption of measures 
where all milder arguments have failed. He thinks that 

rovincial society has distinctly degenerated in Russia 
in the last few years. It reads nothing, ignores science, 
and interests itself in nothing. The zemstovs have been 
checked in their work, and have degenerated accordingly. 
The moral of the whole thing is that— 


Russia will never return to its old social régime, it will 
never see prosperity again, unless the intelligentia once more 
turns its attention to its own internal affairs, its daily 
requirements ; unless it is once more independent, and 
throws off the false, heartless, and indifferent guardianship 
of the bureaucracy. 


A PROTEST AGAINST SACERDOTALISM, 


Archdeacon Farrar has an article on Sacerdotalism in 
which he warns the Sacerdotalists of the Establishment 
that their teaching will carry them to Rome, and that 
there are myriads of both laity and clergy who will 
never accept the utterly disproved assertions which they 
so constantly repeat. In declaiming these assertions, 
says the Archdeacon :— 

We claim to be Churchmen in the very best and fullest 
sense of the word, because we can superabundantly prove to 
every unbiassed mind that we follow the guidance of the only 
authorities which we regard as final or supremely important 
—the New Testament, the Prayer Book and formularies of the 
Church of England, the decrees of the Four Great Councils, 
the clear doctrinal teaching of the best writers of the primi- 
tive Church in the earliest days of Christianity, and the 
carefully-weighed and accurately expressed opinions of every 
one of the great divines whom hitherto the Church of England 
has most delighted to honour. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

The ow articlesin the Review are Professor Marcus 
Hartog's Problems of Reproduction,” Miss Price’s “ Popu- 
lar Sotjgy: of France,” and Mr. Bryce’s address delivered 
at the first meeting of the London branch of the 
Scottish Geographical Society on the “Migration of 
Races'of Men.” 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


THe Cosmopolitan continues to concern itself greatly 
with English subjects. The July number contains an 
article by Miss Bisland on the “Great City Companies,” 
and a Douglas Sladen on “ Winchester College.” 
St. George Mivart continues his series of papers on 
“Evolution and Christianity,” writing this time on 
natural selection. There is an interesting natural history 
paper on ‘‘The State and the Forests,” illustrated by 

ictures of the gradual invasion of the forest in Province 

own, Cape Cod, by the sand. It is a region of much 
sand, which is blown by the wind in great billows, 
which are rolling farther and farther inland, swallowing 
and a gr the forest. Maple trees more than twenty 
feet high are entirely covered as they stand. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY. 

Tue Fortnightly is a good number. I notice elsewhere 
the article on “ Uganda,” the “ Truth about the Salvation 
Army,” and Mr, Swinburne’s Elegy on Sir Richard 
Burton. 


SOME REOENT NOVELS. 

Mr. Francis Adams reckons up some recent novels in 
terms which are certainly not lacking in severity. The 
criticism is savage, but just a trifle shrill. Mr. Adams 
worries Mrs. Humphry Ward as a terrier does a rat. He 
says of “ Robert Elsmere”:— 

Since Daniel Deronda, has the dreadful mind of woman 
succeeded in constructing such an appalling automaton of a 
female prig in black coat and breeches as Robert Elsmere ? 
How abject is its failure as a creation, as a character, as a 
recognisable human being ! 

But bad as “ Robert Elsmere” was, “ David Grieve” is 
even worse :— 

To read it is like drinking glass after glass of water stale 
and stained with the rinsings of many wines. 

Mr. Hall Caine is dealt with with a greater profusion 
of adjectives than it is at all grateful to bestow upon a 
man whose work, “ The Deemster,” has served Mr. Adams 
4s @ substitute for sulphonal all the winter through at the 
Riviera. Mr. J. M. Barrie is next called up for judgment, 
and Mr. Adams declares that “ The Little Minister ”— 

Is an effort over which any true friend of Mr. Barrie’s 
should weep. What a perfect, what a grotesque mishap it is! 
The book is an irremediable failure because it is utterly 
wrong as a whole. 

As for “Tess of the D'Urbervilles,” Mr. Adams quotes 
the scene in which the three girls, all in love with a 
single man, stand at a window in their nightgowns, 
avowing their devotion for him and blowing him kisses, 
while the fourth girl, who also loves him, lies in bed 
and listens to their amorous confessions. He says :— 

Nothing more ridiculous than this has been done by any 
writer of anything approaching ability in our time, and it is 
as false in characterisation as it is absurd in conception. 

FOUR STYLES OF MEMORY. 

Mr. Alfred Binet writes on “Mental Imagery” in an 
article in which he thus sums up the four different 
styles of memory :—- 

1. The visual, characterised by the use of visual images in 
all the operations of the mind and memory. This probably 
exists in the case of painters who can execute a person’s 
portrait after having seen that person only once. 

2. The anditive, which implies a special memory for sounds, 
as in the case of most musicians, 

3. The motive, marked by the special use made of images 
derived from motion. 

4. The indeterminate, which exists when the different 
varieties of imagery are employed alternately, according to 
occasion. 

AN ODD BRACE OF ANGELS. 

Mr. Coventry Patmore has three essayettes, the first 
on “Christianity and Progress;” the second, “A Pessi- 
mist Outlook ;” and the third, “ A Spanish Novelette,” a 
review of “ Pepita Jiménez.” From the “ Pessimist Out- 
look ” I quote the following passage :— 

Considering what men are, the wonder is, not that all great 
nationalities should have come to a shameful end, but that 
their ordinary duration of life should have been a thousand 
years. How any of them should have lasted a hundred must 
seem a miracle to those who fail to take into account the 
agency of the two guardian angels of national life, Religion, 
and War—religion which keeps alive the humility and 
generosity of reasonable submission to law and the spirit of 
self-sacrifice for — life, and war, which silences for 
a time the envy and hatred of the evil and ignorant for moral 
and circumstantial superiorities, and compels them to trust 
their established leaders, on pain of prompt annihilation. 
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THE SERVANT GIRL QUESTION. 

Lady Jeune discusses the servant girl question in an 
article which does not contain much that is new. She 
points out that the growth of flats has diminished the 
number of servants, and touches incidentally upon the 
possibility of the Servants’ Union being able to benefit 
the class by eradicating the present system of registration 
and improving the unsatisfactory character system. The 
Servants’ Union gives the following figures as to the 
number of domestics :— 

The gross numbers are 1,803,997, out of which 130,865 
represent coachmen, grooms, butlers, and footmen; 1,230,406 
female servants, 92,747 charwomen, and 62,646 male and 
female hotel servants; the remainder is composed of the 
smaller classes who are comparatively unimportant. It is 
calculated that there are over twelve thousand servants 
seeking employment in vain in London alone, and the 
majority are by no means composed of women. 

THE PROPOSED PAN-ANGLICAN FESTIVAL. 

Mr. Rowe, president of the Oxford University Boating 
Club, discusses Mr. Astley Cooper’s proposal to set on 
foot a Pan-Anglican Athletic Festival. From the point 
of view of the rowing man he sets forth the difficulties 
connected with the boating contests, and makes the 
following suggestions as @ means of overcoming the 
obstacles :— 

1. Let the winning Grand Challenge eight of the year 
cepresent England. 

2. Let the Henley Regatta course be the one chosen for 
the race. 

3. Let the contest, at least in rowing, take place about the 
middle of July, instead of in June. 

4, Let the sculling be absolutely open to professional and 
amateur alike. 

Mr. Rowe, I am glad to see, is all in favour of the 
Americans coming in. He says :— 

It would be most unsatisfactory were we not to take this 
opportunity of measuring our strength with theirs, as well 
as with that of our Colonial oarsmen. 

THE IRISH “ HOTTENTOT” IDEA. 

The Hon. Lionel Tollemache has a pleasant, gossipy 
paper on Lord Tollemache and his anecdotes, in the 
course of which we come upon the following, which ma 
be regarded as the original germ of the idea which Lo’ 
Salisbury afterwards developed when he inferentially 
suggested that the Irish were on the same pale of political 
development as the Hottentots :-— 

Shortly after my father entered Parliament there was a 
great disturbance in Ireland. The Duke of Wellington was 
reported to have said significantly that the army was ready. 
One or more Irish members answered the appeal by saying in 
the House of Commons that the people of Ireland were ready 
too. Amid the general excitement, a young member of 
timorous aspect rose to make his maiden speech. In a meek 
voice the novice began: “Mr. Speaker, I have listened 
attentively to this debate, and have come to the conclusion 
that Irishmen are no more fit to govern themselves than 


blacks!” The bashful orator was the first Mr. Walter of 
the Times. 
OTHER ARTICLES, 
Mr. Bompas, Q.C., endeavours to show why the 


majority of Nonconformists accept Home Rule, and why 
the minority reject it. “An Irishman” discusses the 
strength and prospects of Unionism in Ireland. He de- 
clares that Unionism is much stronger than Unionists 
themselves suppose. There is a growing conviction on 
the part of the Trish peasant that in his own interests 
the Union should be maintained. Edward Delille writes 
on “Guy de Maupassant,” and Mr. H. W. Lucy has a 
short paper on the “ Early Parliamentary History of the 
Borough of Hythe.” 





_ 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

Mr. Freperick Greenwoon’s article is noticed else- 
where. The Countess Cesaresco writes on “ Historical 
Rimivi”; Mr. Walter Besant and a “London Editor ” 
fight backward and forward over the question of “ Authors, 
Individual and Corporate”; Mr. Audrew Lang protests 
against the censure pronounced on novels with a pur- 
pose, incidentally defending “Sandford and Merton ” ; 
and the editor rolls the drum and appeals to the country 
on behalf of the Unionist Administration. 


THE ANNEXATION OF THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS, 

Sir Richard Temple discusses the “Polynesian Labour 
Traffic,” and favours Lord Charles Scott’s suggestion as 
to the establishment of recruiting stations, but he goes a 
step further, and proposes to place all the islands where 
labourers are recruited underthe Imperial protectorate :— 


Then, and not till then, would the recruits have all the 
advantage which the Indian labour-recruits (cvolies) possess, 
and the recurrence of the evils formerly complained of and 
deplored would be rendered impossible. The protectorate 
would, of course, be Imperial, and not colonial. 

It remains to indicate the islands that would fall under 
this proposal. The islands appear to belong chiefly, if not 
entirely, to the series known to geographers as the Louisiade 
Archipelago. This range extends from the southern extremity 
of New Guinea across the ocean south-eastwards till the Fiji 
group, already British, is reached. The fact that British 
protection is established in Southern New Guinea would 
facilitate a similar protection over adjacent islands—especi-' 
ally in Moresby Island. Outside the Louisiade group, and 
lying to the north, would be two or three islands which have 
heretofore been recruiting-grounds—especially Normanby 
Island, and perhaps the islands of Goodenough and Fergusson. 
And to the west lie the Solomon Islands, The New Hebrides 
are quite extraneous to these groups. 

THE NONCONFORMIST CONSCIENCE. 

Mr, W. Earl Hodgson, in a political short story entitled 
“The Candidate for West Drum,” thus explains the 
antipathy which is excited in the breast of Mr. Hodgson’s 
friends by the so-called “Nonconformist Conscience,” 
Men of the world, he makes some of his characters say— 


dislike talk about them because they instinctively feel those 
principles to be deeply diffused throughout the whole people 
—so widely and so deeply diffused that “the Nonconformist 
conscience,” in its arrogant zeal, and in its assumption that 
there is no conscience outside the pale, is a peculiarly odious 
form of Pharisaism. 

True conscientiousness must always be silent. The average 
Englishman shrinks from the Nonconformist conscience and 
its ways because of a perception that the moment spirituality 
becomes self-conscious it becomes immoral. Self-conscious , 
spirituality—the sensations of the Nonconformist conscience, 
for example—is the wantoning of the soul. And the new 
Puritanism is a diseased condition of the soul. Which con- 
dition has the power to spread corruption like a plague. 


What silly nonsense all this is to be written by a 
clever man, 

A NEWSPAPER COPYRIGHT ACT. 

Mr. Sidney Low, the editor of the St. James's Gazette, 

ives us his meditations upon the present state of the 
pyright Act in newspapers, which has been pro- 
moted by the recent action taken against him by the 
Times. e makes the following suggestions as to the 
framing of a satisfactory Newpaper Act :— 

The registered proprietors or publishers, not the “ authors,” 
to be regarded as the owners of all the copyrights; the fact 
that the paper is properly registered to give the proprietors 
a right to sue for infringement of copyright, irrespective of 
any arrangements made with contributors; no proprietor to 





be able to take for infringement of copyright, 
unless it can be shown that he has warned off trespassers by 
hoisting the red flag over the whole journal or over any 
nen ye literary article in it ; subject to such warning any 
iterary article to be capable of being protected in the same 
way as if it had been contributed to a monthly magazine or 
similar periodical; and finally, news not to be the subject of 
copyright at all. 
HOW I WOULD TAX LUXURIES, 


Colonel Howard Vincent, in an- article entitled 
“ Common Sense at Last,” enthusiastically applauds Lord 
Salisbury’s suggestion of retaliatory duties. He thinks 
that in negotiating treaties with France and Spain Lord 
Salisbury’s suggestion would give us a weapon by which 
we could bring them to their knees :— 

With each country we absolutely hold the master hand, 
not only as their best customer, but as having it in our 
power to cripple a large proportion of the population, and 
thus gain any electoral result we choose, and simultaneously 
to confer a great benefit upon our own people by diminishing 
the consumption of foreign alcohol. An extra tax upon the 
£4,000,000 worth of French wine and brandy, or the £858,000 
worth of Spanish wine; aduty on the £7,000,000 worth of French 
silk manufactures, or the £1,000,000 worth of French boots, 
shoes, and gloves; or on the £5,000,000 worth of French 
woollen manufactures brought into this country, would soon 
bring our neighbours to a reasonable frame of mind. 


SOME VITAL STATISTICS. 

In an article on “Sedatives and Modern Life,” Dr. 
Tom Robinson gives the following figures in order to 
prove that it is nervous diseases which drive people into 
dram drinking and drug taking. Deaths from old age 
have fallen off, while deaths from diseases of the nervous 
system and from cancer have greatly increased. 


ANNUAL DEATH-RATES FROM VARIOUS OaUSES IN A MILLION Persons. 











Disease. 1861-65. | 1866-70. | 1871-75. | 1876-80. | 1881-85. | 1886-90. 
Intemperance 41°6 35°4 37°6 42°2 48°0 50°0 
Cancer 367°8 403°8 445°6 495°2 544°6 599°7 
Phthisis 2,526°6 | 2,447°8 | 2,218°0 | 2,040°0 | 1,820°6 | 1.616°7 
Old Age 1,352°8 | 1,275°8 | 1,206°8 | 1,072°2 | 1.008°6 974°0 
Nervous Sys’m} 1,546°0 | 1,605°2 | 1,716°0 | 1,803°6 | 1,797°6 | 1,7853 

















THE CENTURY. 


In the Century for July the first place is given to 
Robert . J. Wickenden’s paper on Charles-francois 
Daubigny, the friend of Corot. It is copiously illustrated 
with specimens of his work. Castelar continues his 
papers on Columbus, and brings the narrative down to 
his departure for the New World. Mr. Stedman, 
continuing his study of ‘‘ The Nature and Elements of 
Poetry,” deals with Beauty. “Architecture at the 
World’s Fair” is another of the illustrated papers on 
the great Exhibition. Mr. Waldstein describes the find- 
ing of what is believed to be the tomb of Aristotle, 
and gives the reasons which lead him to think the 
tomb is the veritable resting place of the great philo- 
sopher. The only other paper which calls for notice is 
Mr. Villiers’ paper on the Abyssinians and Abyssinia. 
Mr. Villiers found that the best small currency in the. 
country was empty beer bottles. Two chickens and a 
dozen eggs was the ordinary Abyssinian equivalent for 
one empty beer bottle. In the Abyssinian churches all the 
devils are women, which recalls the sayiog of a Hindoo 
who, asked whether there was any article of belief on 
which the Hindoos agreed, replied at once, “ We are all 
at one in believing in the sanctity of the cow and the 
depravity of woman.” 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

Tue North American Review naturally gives the first 
place to a review of President Harrison’s administration, 
by three authors, two of whom regard Mr. Harrison with 
admiration, while the third sees in his policy nothing but 
mistakes. Senator Dawes says that President Harrison 
has been the guiding spirit of his administration, he has 
behaved himself in all things as becomes the chief 
magistrate of a great nation. Senator Dolph regards 
President Harrison as an earnest, honest man, who doeshis 
work with a firm step in the path of duty, and who 
regards politics as a means of securing the greatest 
prosperity for the country and the greatest happiness for 
the people. Senator Colquitt, who is a Democrat, says 
nothing offensive of Mr. Harrison personally, but he 
thinks that :— 

The errors of this administration and its policy may be 
summed up as follows:—First, restrictions on commerce; 
second, burdens on agriculture; third, bounties to manu- 
facturers; fourth, excessive taxation; fifth, profligate 
expenditure of the people's money; sixth, contraction of 
the currency; seventh, Federal interference with State 


, elections. 


THE RESULTS OF MODERN REVOLUTIONS. 

Mr. Karl Blind has an interesting article, full of per- 
sonal reminiscences, in which he attempts to show the 
result of the labours of the + revolutionists in our 
time. Karl Blind himself has been a revolutionist, and is 
one to this day. He is discontented with German unity, 
and will not be contented until Austria has been dismem- 
bered, and the Federal provinces given back to Germany 
which she lost in 1866. He does not even despair of a 
resurrection of Poland :— 

Though Switzerland has been reformed in our time; though 
Germany has been reconstructed ; though Italy is now made 
into a nation; though France has regained. her republican 
institutions: and though Hungary also has achieved an 
extraordinary success, Poland still awaits her re-embodiment. 
To most men that may seem well-nigh an impossibility now. 
Yet, if the Russian Government were heedless enough to 
venture upon an aggression in Europe which would bring 
upon her a retribution by a coalition of Powers, even Poland 
might get her chance, 

Russia, however, has never ventured upon such aggres- 
sion,.and she is not in the least likely todo so. Poland 
must wait. 

THE LAIEST NOTION ABOUT SILVER. 

Murat Halstead, replying to Senator Stuart’s paper 
on the “ Rule of the Gold Kings,” concludes his arti-le 
with a suggestion. The Americans have seven times as 
much coined silver as.the people care.to handle, but 
they are still buying sixty-three tons of silver every month. 
Instead of striking more dollars, as Mr. Halstead says :— 

We have been buying silver: why not sell it? That is the 
change of policy wanted to fetch the conference that we 
have so long and mistakenly and vainly solicited. 

Congress should authorise the Secretary of the Treasury 
to sell the bullion we have in store, and to ship the whole 
mass of it tothe London market and draw the gold for it. 
That is the way to bring about an international silver con- 
ference. ' It is the aggressive way of defending ourselves. 

FROM THE SERVANT GIRL’S POINT OF VIEW. 

Mrs, Amelia Barr lays down the following suggestions 
as to the planks in the servant girl’s charter which would 
remedy most of the ills of which servant girls have to 
complain :— 

1. The relation should be put upon an absolutely commer- 
cial basis, and made as honorable as mechanical, or factory, 
or store service. 

2. Duties and hours should be clearly defined. There 
should be no interference in personal matters. There should 
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be no more personal interest expected, or shown, than is the 
rule between any other employer and employee. 

3. If it were possible to induce yearly engagements, they 
should be the rule. 

MR. BELLAMY LOOKS BACKWARDS ONCE MORE, 

The author of “ Looking Backwards” has a paper on 
“The Progress of Nationalism of the United States,” which 
isinteresting. The first Nationalist club was organised in 
Boston in 1888; there are now one hundred and fifty such 
clubs. Nationalism has got its organ in the New Nation; 
churches have taken up the new doctrine, and Mr. 
Bellamy complacently says we hope that ‘‘ before very 
long all Christian men shall be obliged either to abjure 
Christ or come with us.” The Farmer’s Union, the 
Knights of Labour, and the People’s Party are all more 
or less Nationalists, or, as we should say, Socialists. The 
first. practical step has been taken by introducing muni- 
cipal gas works and electric lighting, which, outside a 
dozen towns in America, was practically unknown down 
to 1891. The immediate demands of the Nationalists 
are :— 

First, the nationalisation of inter-State business, and busi- 
ness in the products or service of which people in more than 
one State are interested. Second, the State management or 
municipalisation of businesses purely local in their relations. 

MAKING SEX INTO A SPECIES. 


Marian Harland has a spirited little paper in which she 
protests against the excesses of the American woman 
movement :— 

Woman—with a capital letter—should by now have ceased 
to be a speciality. There should be no more need of “ move- 
ments” in her behalf, and agitations for her advancement 
and development considered apart from the general good of 
mankind, than for the abolition of negro slavery in the 
United States. 

“Tam glad the question for discussion to-day does not 
contain the word ‘woman,’” said a member of a celebrated 
literary club. ‘I am aweary of the pretentious dissyllable, 
and satiated with the incessant twaddle of ‘woman's pro- 
gress,’ ‘woman’s work for woman,’ and the ninety-and-nine 
variations upon the one string. By this time we ought to be 
there if we are ever to arrive. I am half-sick of womanhood ! 
I want to bea human being.” 

Women's corporations for every conceivable purpose—com- 
mercial, educational, religious, social, philanthropic—increase 
and prevail until they threaten to cover the face of the earth. 
We asked of man oneness and equality, and he gave it—for 
room to work at his side and upon his level, and he kept not 
back. Instead of falling into step with him, we strain 
ingenuity to demonstrate our unlikeness to him, and we 
accentuate the accident of sex until we make sex intoa species. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 
Sir J. W. Dawson gives us the first part of an article 
on the discoveries which have recently been made as to 
prehistoric times in Egypt and Palestine. Mr. W. A. 
Camp, the manager of the New York Clearing House, 
describes that institution, which is under his control. 
The Hon. Dorman B. Eaton sets forth the perils 
of re-electing presidents, and suggests as an alter- 
native that presidents should be elected for six 
— instead of four, but that re-election should 
absolutely forbidden. Archdeacon Farrar, in: an 
article on the future of Westminster Abbey, restates 
his proposal for the erection of a splendid memorial 

chapel facing the House of Parliament and joined witt / 
the Abbey by a wide cloister. It would cost £150,000, 
but it is the only scheme, he declares, which is at once 
possible and desirable. There is only room for two 
more statues in the Abbey, one of which is to be Mr. 
Gladstone, and the other Lord Tennyson and there is 

only room for about a dozen more busts of great men. 
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THE FORUM. 


THE Forum for June is not a very interesting number. 
Professor Atwater’s article on “ What the Coming Man 
Will Eat,” has been noticed elsewhere. A Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell sings the praises of Charles Leonard Moore, 
whose little volume, “Day Dreams: A Century of 
Sonnets,” has rie seg been printed for private circula- 
tion only. Judging from the specimens quoted by Dr. 
Mitchell, who says that the book has “given him much 
happiness,” this mode of publication is certainly to be 


regretted. 
WOMEN AT YALE UNIVERSITY. 


President Dwight, of Yale University, contributes a 
paper on the proposed scheme of opening the classes of 
that institution to women. The decision to which the 
authorities have come is to open— 

The graduate, or as they are frequently called the 

graduate courses of study, leading to the degree 
of doctor of philosophy to candidates of both sexes. 
These candidates are to be graduates of colleges, or in 
exceptional cases by special permission, other persons 
of liberal education. The number of such exceptional 
cases in the past has been very small, the whole body of 
students in these courses, substantially, being college 
graduates. No others have been admitted whose progress 
and attainments have not been ascertained to be 
abundantly sufficient to qualify them ~ the 
studies, and also for pursuing them on eq terms with 
their associates who have obtained the bachelor’s 
degree. ‘The young women, accordingly, who will be re- 
ceived, will be of an age and at a stage of development and 
progress which are beyond the undergraduate period. They 
will be, like the young men of the graduate department, 
persons who are giving themselves to special studies much 
after the same manner as professional students who devote 
themselves to the work of the professional schools. They 
will thus be ns of serious purpose who have the true 
ends of the higher education in view. 


Mr. A. P. Benson writes on “ The Training of Boys at 
Eton,” which he looks on as the most typical of English 
public schools, though it differs from most of them more, 
perhaps, than they do from each other. At Eton the 
tendencies and principles which underlie the English 
public school system have their fullest and first develop- 
ment and origin in their most ideal form. 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS COMPARED. 

Eton is singularly free from limitations. At Winchester, 
in many respects one of the most typical of English schools, 
in antiquity and tradition perhaps pre-eminent, the compara- 
tively small numbers present the experiment on altogether 
a lesser scale; at Harrow there is a want of local dignity 
and a somewhat fortuitous prestige; Rugby is rather over- 
looked by its past—it is somewhat cramped by an uncon- 
scious but perpetual reference to the.shadow of Arnold ; 
Marlborough is by its constitution obliged to be more 
directly utilitarian; Clifton is not primarily a boarding- 
school; Wellington College is too predominantly military in 
tendency; Charterhouse has broken with its past; West- 
minster has lost it; Haileybury bas hardly a histcry; 
Uppingham is the efflorescence of individual genius. 

WHEN IS A SCHOOL TOO BIG? 

It has been said that Eton is too large for coherence. But 
the only test of coherence can be the personal acquaintance 
of a head-master with his boys; and the moment that the 
numbers of a school rise above two or three hundred, this 
becomes impossible, except in the case of men of such domi- 
nant personality as Arnold or Thring. Eton is certainly not 
too large for a public opinion of its own, most minute in its 
ramifications, and even pressing rather too hardly, it may be 
thought, upon originality; while those who are at all inti- 
mately acquainted with the organisation of the place, see no 
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reason why a still larger number than the thousand which it: 
has lately reached should not successfully be governed om 
the same lines. 

The two great dangers of public schools, he thinks, are. 
athleticism and utilitarianism, or the worship of wealth. 
“ What the master has to guard agains. is the idolizing 
of the athlete.” 

TOO EASY NATURALISATION. 

John Bassett Moore enters an indignant protest against. 
the present state of the American naturalisation laws. 
Some States grant the privilege of citizenship after a 
ae of — — But even this requirement is 
requently evaded, and an a ing amount of perjur 
takes place before the natur: pang courts :— sie 

Immediately before elections, when the greatest care 
should be exercised, men are brought into our court-rooms 
by the hundred, and admitted to citizenship by clerks as 
rapidly as the meagre printed forms can be filled up and 
signed. In many cases applicants are not even sworn upon 
their so-called examination; and the witnesses who are 
admitted to prove their qualifications are sometimes profes- 
sional perjarers, utterly without knowledge of the facts as. 
to which they assume to testify. It is not extravagant to 
say that in this way thousands of persons have been enabled 
to participate in our elections without ever having fulfilled 
the nga as to residence prescribed by our naturalisa- 
tion laws. 


The annual number of immigrants is stated to be half 
a million. On Thursday, the 7th of April last, 5,424 were 
landed at Ellis Island, the largest number—with one 
exception—that has ever arrived in one day. They were: 
an “unusually poverty-stricken” detachment, “ com- 
posed of wretched specimens of humanity ” :— 

Nearly all the countries of continental Europe are said to 
have been represented, though the number of Italians, of 
whom there were upwards of fourteen hundred, was more: 
than double that of any other nationality. Scandinavia 
contributed six hundred, Germany five hundred, while Poles, 
Slavs, Hungarians, French, and Dutch chiefly made up the 
remainder. Only sixty out of the grand aggregate possessed 
more than a hundred dollars; a somewhat larger number 
brought more than ten dollars, but the majority had five 
dollars or less. 

And these, Mr. Moore says, may very conceivably give: 
the casting vote in the coming Presidential election. 

Henry C. Adams, of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, writes on“ The Slaughter of Railway Employees,” 
which reaches a fearful height in the United States. It 
might be diminished if the Government would compel the 
use of improved coupling apparatus and automatic safety 
brakes ; but this precaution would be useless unless the: 
appliances adopted were the same on all railways. 

PAGAN NEW ENGLAND. 

President Hyde, of Bawdoin College, in a paper om 
“Tmpending Paganism in New England,” shows that. 
there is a large and increasing proportion of families in 
villages and country towns who never go to church, and 
describe themselves on the census papers as not profess- 
ing any religion. He ascribes this—in part at least—to. 
the abundance of sects, and the undignified—tocallit by no 
worse name—competition between the churches. A small 
place, with less than one thousand inhabitants, may have 
four or five different places of worship, or even more. 
The ministers are poorly paid, and forced by the sordid 
struggle for life to think, in the first place, of filling their 
seats ; and it isa characteristic touch that what funds 
can be raised are provided, not by the congregation at 
large, but by aclub of the women belonging to it. The 
President advocates, somewhat tentatively, a united 
effort on the part of the different churches, 
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THE ARENA, 
1S THERE NOTHING BUT ETHER ? 


Prorrsson DorseaR has a paper on “ Ether, and its 
newly-discovered Properties.” He thinks that before long 
it will be recognised that there is nothing in the universe 
excepting ether and motion. Before long this. simple 
formula will be sufficient to account for all the phenomena 
of nature :— 


A single space-filling medium in which different kinds of 
motions produce all the variety of phenomena. An atom 
is a whirling ring of ether in the ether. Its vibrations 
constitute heat; its rotations constitute electricity. Light 
is an undulation in the ether; magnetism a whirling 
motion; gravitation is ether pressure. The ability of 
such a ring to absorb ether waves of all such kinds 
as itself can produce results in exchanges in energy, 
and every atom has a hold upon every other 
atom in the universe, and every motion it makes affects 
every other particle; and all this through the same agency, 
the ether. The latter is an unlimited reservoir of energy. 
If every atom of matter should be annihilated, there would 
still be a universe filled with energy of various kinds; and if 
matter were itself alive, there is no corner of the visible 
universe where abundance of energy for maintenance is not 
present. ‘This is a hint that physics gives on the question of 
immortality. 

THE RIGHTS OF CHILDREN. 


The Rev. Minot Savage describes the rights of children. 
He summarises them as follows: the right to be well- 
born, the right to a happy childhood, the right to be 
properly educated, the right to a rational religious educa- 
tion, So much for children’s rights. As for parent's 
rights, Mr. Savage would reduce them to a very vanish- 
ing quantity; and the one thing for the father and 
mother to do is to make themselves needless as early as 
possible. 


THE ISHMAELITES OF CIVILISATION. 


Mr. Flower describes the subterranean world of Boston 
in an article which gives the seamy side of American 
civilisation. He refers to the “Maiden Tribute,” and says 
that in America the work of procuration and corruption 
is growing enormously. One feature of American civilisa- 
tion to which he calls attention is the steady growth of 
murder. The murders in the United States rose from 3,568 
in 1889 to 5,906 in 1891, an increase of 2,338 in three years. 
Mr. Flower calls aloud for_an agitation against what he 
calls the Social Cellar. He demands first organisa- 
tion, second cash, and third consecrated lives—persons 
willing to devote their best service to the noblest of 
crusades, If only half the churches in any large town 
would unite the solution of the problem of the Social 
Cellar would be accomplished. It is a big “if.” 


OTHER ARTICLES, 


Mr. W. D. McCrackan writes on the “Lake Dwellers of 
Switzerland.” Louise Chandler Moulton has an apprecia- 
tive critical work on the recently published works of 
William Morris, Lord Lytton, and Sir Edwin Arnold. 
Mr. Houston pleads for the State undertaking to carry 
goods as it now carries letters. There is an interesting 
article on life insurance. The writer thinks that the ever- 
increasing volume of life insurance is likely to be five 
billions pounds sterling when the twentieth century dawns. 


9, 


Life insurance is the world’s financial democracy which is 


solving this matter of socialism. There is more insurance 
outstanding 
rest of the world put together. 


in the United States than there is in all the 
Another financial article 
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discusses the true basis of currency. The writer, Mr. 
Dawson, says that farm produce should be the basis of 
currency, and not gold or silver. The currency really 
represents the surplus food product of the farmers, there- 
fore should control and direct everything. 


PSYCHOMETRY. 


A series of papers on “ Confessions” is be with an 
article by a physician, the gist of which is that certain 
persons have a faculty for discerning disease intuitively 
or clairvoyantly. This quality is called psychometry, 
and the physician maintains that medical science is 
criminal in refusing to recognise its existence :— 

That the psychometric faculty, as Buchanan styles it, or 
the diagnostic faculty, as I call it, or the sixth sense, as 
many term it, does exist among thousands, and that certain 
persons without medical education do make a correct 
diagnosis of any disease, is well known to all who have 
prosecuted their studies or observations in this direction ; 
but this knowledge is most carefally excluded from the 
pupils of all colleges, so that their graduates smother their 
own intuitions, and try to judge of disease exclusively by 
formal symptoms described in the books, until necessity 
forces them to develop their natural powers. 


THE MONSTROUS REGIMEN OF WOMEN. 


Rabbi Schindler maintains that the great flaw in the 
American school system is the overwhelming prepon- 
derance of women, because it is impossible to educate 
the human being by only one sex. Women at present 
keep the men out of the schools, not because they are 
better fitted to teach, but because they do the work at 
lower wages. Rabbi Schindler maintains that the sexes 
should be paid alike, not so much to give women better 
wayes, as to restore the balance in favour of the men, 
who are being kept out of the public schools to the 
great disadvantage of the scholars. 


THE WELSH REVIEW. 


In the Welsh Review the Duchess of Treorkey’s political 
notes are more profusely illustrated than ever. It is 
amusing to note the Duchess’s wrath at Jewish money- 
lenders. The editor, who makes a gallant fight for his 
Review—the decease of which has been unkindly 
announced—has some notes on the endless shebeen 
question at Cardiff. He asserts that five hundred shebeens 
do not do anything like the amount of harm to social 
happiness, morality, and temperance chat one public- 
house does. This is a startling arithmetical proposition. 
There are three hundred and fifty public-houses in 
Cardiff open for a few hours every Sunday. Are we to 
understand that they do more damage to temperance 
than would be done if 175,000 shebeens had been open 
the whole Sunday through? “Studies of the Stage” are 
continued, and I am asked pointedly how I know that 
the writer “ Liknon” is the editor. There is no need to 
tell me privately, for the truth is made public enough in 
every paragraph in the article. Here, for instance, is 
“ Liknon’s” comment upon the report of the Theatres 
and Music Halls Committee of the House of Commons :— 


Its commendation of the Censorship is based on stupendous 
ignorance; the changes it has proposed in the licensing 
arrangements are puerile, and redolent of pig-headed con-/ 
servatism ; and, to deal with one other point, its plan for 
elevating music-halls is preposterous, and capable only of 
exciting laughter in the judicious. 

If this does not betray Mr. Bowen Rowland’s fine 
Roman hand then there is no such thing as internal evi- 


dence asto authorship. 
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THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 

In the Revue des Deux Mondes for June, M. Taine 
continues his excellent articles on ‘‘The Reconstruction 
of France in 1800.” The present instalments deal with 
the work done by Napoleon in the cause of secondary 
education. 

M. Etienne Lamy writes on the ‘‘ Duty of Conserva- 
tives,” who, he contends, ought to throw in their lot 
with the Republic in order to give it that element of 
order and stability it lacks at present, instead of re- 
menine inactive because they cannot restore a dead 
rég me 

M. Jusserand contributes an interesting paper (which, 
however, contains nothing particularly new to English 
readers) on the building up of the English character 
through successive invasions and mixtures of blood. He 
particularly dwells on the effect of French influence in 
developing the lighter side in character, art, and 
literature. 


FOREIGN COMPETITION IN THE SALONS, 


M. Georges Lafenestre, of the Institut de France, con- 
tributes an exhaustive criticism of this year’s Salons— 
beginning with that at the Champs Elysées. He remarks 
on the large number of foreign painters represented 
there: ‘‘ Our French artists will do well to be watchful, 
and give more care and thoroughness to their studies, 
for foreigners are pressing them close. It is not only by 
their numbers that Belgians, Swedes, English and Ameri- 
cans are conspicuous in our Salons ; it is also by their 
merit. We have never been more struck by this fact than 
to-day, but their progress has been perceptible for some 
years past. They come here at first, as we used to go to 
Italy, to share in the benefits of our excellent traditional 
teaching, and make our proceedings and our methods 
their own ; some of them become quite assimilated to 
their Parisian surroundings, but others return home and 
work on in silence. It is these last who are developing 
into formidable rivals for us. Every one has been 
struck, more especially, with the accuracy of observation, 
the depth and simplicity of feeling, the sure-handed and 
unpretending skill of execution with which certain 
Englishmen have been able to give new life to apparently 
very commonplace subjects.” 


THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 

M. G. Valbert reviews a German pamphlet (‘‘ Berlin- 
Wien-Rom ”) in defence of the Triple Alliance, supposed 
to be written by Herr von Eckardt, Consul-General at 
Stockholm, and containing a passionate plea for the 
recent policy of the German Empire. M. Valbert con- 
cludes his survey thus :—‘‘ Whatever the anonymous 
writer may say, the Triple Alliance is to a great extent 
the cause of the incurable ma/aise weighing upon Europe, 
which has been forced to arm tothe teeth. Is it not 
feared that, after groaning under the ever-increasing 
burdens of an armed peace, the nations may not come 
to wish for the crisis they dread? Unhappily there 
is nothing left for us but to accommodate ourselves to the 
consequences of our destiny. Unless there should be a 
sudden lighting up—which, so far, there is nothing to 
announce—our skies will remain grey for a long time to 
come. Europe will long continue to suffer from a 
strange disease which is aggravated by her physicians 
while they are pretending to relieve it; and there 
will still be found anonymous writers to declare that 
coalitions are the best guarantees of peace, that all 
governments who do not admit that their fate depends on 
«small piece of paper (which is not shown them) give 
proof of bad faith and corruption ; and that, if they 
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concert measures among themselves for the defence of 
their interests, they must be pointed out to the world as 
disturbers of the public peace and incorrigibly given to 
picking quarrels.’ 

A PIEDMONTESE CALCULATING BOY. 


Among the remaining articles, perhaps the most gene- 
rally interesting is M. Alfred Binet’s, on the Piedmontese 
calculator, Jacques Inaudi. M. Inaudi, who seems to 
have excelled the feats of Bidder and Colburn, is now 
twenty-five years of age, and was formerly a shepherd 
boy at Onorato, in Piedmont, He has only learnt te 
read and write within the last twelve years, but at the 
age of six was seized with a passion for numbers, and 
would perform calculations in his head, while watching 
the sheep. He learnt the names of the numbers from 
his elder brother, but had no further instruction. At 
seven he was able to multiply numbers consisting of five 
figures without any difficulty. When the brother left 
his home and tramped over the French border with a 
barrel-organ, Jacques accompanied him, and frequently 
added to their gains by helping peasants to make up 
their accounts at fairs and markets. He at last fell 
into the hands of a showman, who took him to Paris. 
At present he performs with wonderful rapidity opera- 
tions in the four simple rules of arithmetic, and the 
extraction of square and cube roots, or even the roots 
of numbers raised as high as the seventh power. 
Besides this, he can also solve simple equations arith- 
metically. Though able to write, he never makes use 
of this faculty ; on the contrary, he finds that it rather 
hinders than helps him in calculation. The peculiar 
feature of his case is, that he has never made use of any 
visible assistance. Even when a child of six he never 
counted on his fingers, or took pebbles or other things 
to help him, Most mental calculators, when carefully 
questioned as to their methods, find that they see the 
numbers, written in various shapes and positions. M. 
Inaudi has never done so; he always hears them ; and 
it also appears that he cannot do a sum easily without 
repeating the numbers softly to himself. If desired to 
calculate without saying the numbers, he invariably takes 
a longer time. He is thus a curious example of auditive 
and motor memory, and bears out M. Binet’s theory 
enunciated in the Kevue des Deux Mondes for January 
last. 


THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 


TE most interesting article in the Nouvelle for this 
month is M. Maurice Gilbert-Boucher’s on Mr. Thomas 
Burt, noticed elsewhere. M. Hector de la Ferriére con- 
tributes a study of ‘* Anne Boleyn, from new documents,” 
—which, though he does not expressly say so, seems to 
be based on Mr. Froude’s book. Dr. Lombroso has a 
scrappy but very interesting and suggestive paper on the 
‘‘Exhaustion of Genius.” A curious case is quoted 
of colour-blindness induced by mental over-work, which 
disappeared after a few hours. Some find arithmetical 
or algebraic operations a relief to the tired brain ; others, 
on the contrary, are rendered by fatigue absolutely in- 
capable of doing them correctly. The difficulty of 
translating when tired has often been noticed—it is 
partly due to the local and temporary loss of memory 
caused by fatigue, partly to the general depression of 
mental organs. 

M. B. Jeannine writes on Nietzsche—the ‘‘ Apostle 
of Force,”—who recently obtained so large a following 
in Germany, and who has ended, like Guy de Maupassant, 
in a lunatic asylum. 
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SCRIBNER. 


Tue first place in Scribner is devoted to an account of 
the poor of Chicago and what is done forthem. It is a 
composite mass of information. Mr. Barnett, of Toynbee 
Hall, after visiting the slumsof the great Western city, said 
that the prevalent and flagrant vice in Chicago exceeded 
anything in London, but that he had seen scarcely any 
evidences of actual want. Hull House, the Toynbee 
Hall of the West, is described at length. Chicago has a 
very composite population: there are 400,000 Germans, 
210,000 Irish, 110,000 Scandinavians and 100,000 
Slavonians. An elaborately illustrated paper de- 
scribes the “Art of Ravenna.” Ravenna is said to 
have more lovely women than any other city of Italy. 
The most interesting paper in the number is, how- 
ever, Mr. Shaler’s “ Depths of the Sea.” He discusses 
not only the fishes and other living things which inhabit 
the depths of the sea, but he follows the corpse and the 
wreck to the last resting-place. He says thatin a few 
hours a dead man sinks to the bottom no matter how 
deep the water may be, and when he arrives there he is 
very soon disintegrated. The same fate befalls ships, and 
the Captain, which foundered in the Bay of Biscay, very 
soon will have little remaining except the coal of her fuel 
store, the gold of the watches of the officers, and the glass 
objects which abound on such a ship :— 


It is a singular, and perhaps somewhat humiliating fact, 
that the most conspicuous and indelible record which 
man is making in the strata now forming on the sea-floor 
is written in the bits of coal and ash which are cast 
from our steamships as they pursue their way over the 
ocean. The quantity of this débris is very great, and unlike 
the wrecks it is very evenly scattered along the paths followed 
by our steam marine. It is likely that already in the track of 
our transatlantic commerce, not a square rod would fail to 
give a trace of this waste from our coal-burning engines, 
As this material is not attacked by the marine animals, 
and is very little affected by the other agents of decay, it 
will doubtless be very perfectly preserve din the strata 
which are to beur the records of our time. In the eventual 
formation of a deposit containing a notable quantity of 
cinders, it may be that our successors in the far hereafter 
will interpret our perhaps otherwise unrecorded ways of 
voyaging. 

‘‘The Evolution ot the City Square” may be read with 
interest by those who have the management of our parks 
and open spaces in London. 


Serials in ‘Cornhill.’—Two new serials, “The 
Countess Radna,” by W. E. Norris, and “ Mrs. Curgenven 
of Curgenven,” by 8. Baring-Gould, have been begun in 
the Cornhill Magazine this month. As far back as last 
April I did’Dr. Conan Doyle the injustice of believing 
that he was the author of the serial “My Last Proposal,” 
in which certain remarks about the Jesuits had appeared. 
This was a mistake. The author of the serial was not 
Dr. Conan Doyle. 








Search Light continues to be very admirably done. 
There is more varied reading, every line of which is 
interesting, than there is in any other threepenny maga- 
zine, which is not saying much. 
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TWO SUMMER NUMBERS. 


Tue Illustrated London News this year has made 
two new departures in its Summer number. First, 
it does not give away one large and somewhat 
unwieldly coloured plate as of yore, but four small 
ones by Mr. Luke Fieldes, Mr. J. Heynes Williams 
and Mr. E. Caldwell. Second, not one story, but 
several form the staple of attraction. First comes 
Mr. Walter Besant, with one of the pretty tales for which 
he is famous ; then Dr. Conan Doyle, with one of the 
best told and most artistic pieces of work which he has yet 
given us ; then Miss Adeline Sergeant with a pathetic, 
but hardly fresh, story of unrequited love; and Mr. 
Morley Roberts with a powerful, and in truth somewhat 
horrible, incident in Californian life. A supplement, illus- 
trated from early issues, contains further articles upon the 
Jubilee of Illustrated Journalism by Mr. Jabez Hogg, Lady 
Ingram-Watkin and Mr. M. H. Spielmann. Mention 
must also be made of acouple of delicious, but very short, 
school stories by Mr. Barry Pain. Among the artists in 
black and white are Mr. A. Forestier, Mr. Gordon 
Browne, Mr. Fred. Barnard and Mr. J. P. Jacomb Hood. 
The Graphic, this summer, is on the whole hardly as 
good as usual. Its coloured plate, “ Beatrice,” by Mr. 
Frank Dicksee, R.A., is an addition to the Graphic 
gallery of Shakespeare’s heroines. Mr. J. C. Dollman’s 
**The Big Old Trout,” while not without merit, makes 
us again lament the death of Mr. Randolph Caldecott. 
Some readable stories are by Mr. James Payn, Mrs. 
Edward Kennard, Mr. J. R. Weguelin (profusely illus- 
trated by the author), Mr. John Colman, Miss Honnor 
Marten and Mr. Archibald Forbes. Three pages of 
pictures of different seaside resorts are reprinted from 
the Daily Graphic. 





M. GOUIN’S METHOD OF TEACHING LANGUAGES. 


In answer to numerous enquiries, Mr. Howard Swan 
writes :— 

The first hundred elementary lessons on M. Gouin’s 
“ Series Method ” on English, French, and, probably, German 
and Italian as well, will be published, together with a 
teacher’s book, early in the autumn, by Messrs. Philip and 
Scn, 32, Fleet Street. A few copies of the original French 
treatise are still to be obtained ; but the complete series have 
never yet been published even in French, though sets of 
“series lessons” in German, Latin, and Greek were litho- 
graphed by M. Gouin for his own classes. 


The first holiday teachers’ training course on M. 
Gouin’s “ Series Method” will be held, for French, at 
Italian Hall, 34, John Street, Gray’s Inn, during the first 
three weeks of August, to enable teachers to put the 
system in practice during the next session. It is intended 
to arrange German courses as well, and eventually Italian, 
Latin (Roman pronunciation), and science. 





LIVING CELEBRITIES, 


Men and Women of the Day for July contains the 
usual panel portraits, accompanied by biographical 
sketches, of Canon Scott Holland, Mrs. Lewis (Kate 
Terry), and Mr. J. M. Barrie. The sketches are generally 

seurate, but a slight mistake is made in that of Mr. 

arrie, whose first attempt at playwriting was not 
“Walker, London,” as stated, but a tragedy founded 
upon the story of the dissolute poet, Richard Savage, 
and written in collaboration with Mr. H. B. Marriott 
Watson. 
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A Faithful Donkey. 

In Longman’s Magazine Murray Eyre has a very brief 
little paper, entitled “Bill’s Donkey.” It tells how a 
certain costermonger had a donkey with which he used 
for years to share his pint of beer at noon every day. 
Bill, however, died of influenza, and Bill’s brother, to 

_ whom the vecayec passed, endeavoureti in vain to induce 
the donkey to take its a of beer. Nothing would 
make him drink it, and he stood there braying and 
* hollering” so that you could not hear yourself speak :— 

For a few weeks the donkey went his old round, but 
always pined and fretted for his late master. He went off 
his feed, and got thinner every day. His coat grew long, 
and soon the lines of his ribs began to show. Bill’s brother 
was as good to him as he knew how, and coaxed and petted 
him and brought him his glass of beer every day, but he 
would not touch it, and the children offered him pieces of 
bread, but he refused everything with an angry snort, or bit 
at the hand of the giver. 

The crowd of people round the barrow at twelve o'clock 
grew larger, and exclamations of “There now; did you ever!” 
came from all sides when he refused his glass of beer. 

They had to stop taking him on his rounds at last, but he 
only lay down then amongst the clean straw in his stall, 
He lay there, poor, faithful little donkey—and died. 

The story is not a good one for teetotalers, but, as it 
appears to be authentic, it is an interesting instance of a 
donkey dying of a broken heart. 





The Chureh and the Freemasons. 

Tue old feud between the Roman Catholics and the 
Freemasons is often explained and apologised for by 
saying that the Freemasons of the Continent are not like 
those of England, an innocuous fraternity, but areatheistic 
and revolutionary associations banded together for the 
purpose of making war on the Church. The Lyceum, the 
organ of the Jesuits in Dublin, however, declares that 
Freemasonry in its essence is hateful to the Catholic 
Church, the Freemasonry of England and Ireland just as 
much as that of Italyand France. The Lyceum says :— 

Freemasonry is disposed to make ure of the public 
positions attained by its members to further its secret ends ; 
that it obliges them to use the trust conferred on them by 
the people for the service of the people, as an opportunity to 
do the business of the Lodges, and to carry out their decrees. 
We have shown that the Church can claim to be rendering a 
service to society and social order when she 1eprobates the 
Masonic organisation. 

Is Roman Catholicism Christian ? 

Our Day prints a report presented by Professor Town- 
send, of Boston University, to the New England annual 
conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. This 
report was unanimously adopted. It discussed the ques- 
tion as to whether or not the Methodists should under- 
take the conversion of the Roman Catholics. Professor 
Townsend admits that there are many Roman Catholics 
who are better citizens and Christians than Protestants, 
and even Methodists. But when they came to discuss the 
question as to whether the Roman Catholic Church is 
essentially Christian in its creed, its services and its policy, 
they came to the conclusion that, although Roman Catho- 
lics may be Chris‘ ians, Roman Catholicism is not Christian, 
and therefore it is the duty of Methodists to set to work 
and convert the Catholics. They arrive at this conclusion 
on the ground, first, that they hreak the second command- 
ment by worshipping images ; that to pray to the Virgin 
Mary is worse than unchristian, it is blasphemous. They 
quote one extraordinary sentence of Bishop Spottswood 
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in which he declares that “I would rather one-half of the 
ae of this nation should be brought to the stake and 
urned, than that one man should read the Bible and 
form his judgment from its contents.” This seems like 
a misquotation, but if Bishop Spottswood used these 
words he seems to be well qualified for a lunatic asylum. 
This, however, by the way. The report goes on to state 
that the Catholic doctrines of supererogation, of 
purgatory, of the Seven Sacraments, and of Transub- 
stantiation are all contrary to true Christianity. 
According to the Articles of religion of the Methodist 
Toeeat Church the Roman Catholic Church, by her 
unscriptural doctrine, is imperilling multitudes of the 
souls of its adherents. The report concludes by declaring 
that lest some great evil comes upon us Methodists 
must hereafter without hesitation from fear obey the 
command of Christ and convert the whole world, 
including our Roman Catholic fellow-citizens. 





A Good Word for the Skoptzi. 

Mx. Poutreny BicELow, in an articlein Harper’sentitled 
“The Tzar's Western Frontier,” declares that the Skoptzi, 
or self-mutilators, are really a very admirable body of 
men. They take the Scripture literally as to becoming 
eunuchs for the kingdom of Heaven's sake. Mr. 
Bigelow quotes the following account of this curious 
sect given to him by a friend who says they number 
some 50,000 in Russia to-day :— 

Their private life is, so far as we know, exemplary. They 
do not smoke or drink. They avoid stimulants of every kind. 
Their life is guided wholly by Bible teaching, and they reject 
all the forms and mummeries of the Orthodox Russian 
Church. They avoid temptation of every kind, and go so far 
in their asceticism as to become eunuchs for righteousness’ 
sake. They are charged with seeking fanatically the 
destruction of the human race; but that is absurd. So far 
as I know, they marry, live respectably, and carry out their 
ascetic views after the birth of one or twochildren. The 
sect to which they belong is called Skoptzi, and as they are 
outlawed in Russia, we hear only the vilest things about 
them whenever they are mentioned in official papers. They 
resemble “Quakers” in being ascetic and opposed to war. 
Both of these doctrines make them odious to the Kussian 
police, who harass them in every manner that cupidity and 
brutality can suggest. This sect of Skoptzi, for instance, 
represents a most healthy, enterprising, and moral force, in 
spite of the curious practice that distinguishes it from other 
Protestant sects. In its way it is, after all, no more absurd 
than that Quakers should not wear colour, or that some 
people should drink only water. 





How to March under Fire. 

A SUPERIOR officer of infantry contributes to the Journal 
des Sciences Miliaires a very exhaustive study on ‘‘ The 
Formations to be taken when Marching under the Fire 
of Artillery or Infantry.” The article is of much too 
technical a character to do more than allude to it; but 
from the way in which every contingency is worked out, 
it merits very considerable attention on the part of army 
officers, as going to prove that at fairly long ranges 
formations by files are far less vulnerable than in single 
rank. ‘To cite one case out of many: the loss occasioned 
by a single round from a fieid-gun fired against thirty- 
two men in single rank might kill twelve men, whereas 
the same number of men advancing in four single files 
would only suffer a loss of four and a half men. This is, 
of course, an extreme case, nevertheless in nearly every 
instance narrow-fronted columns with intervals are shown 
to have the advantage over formatious in extended order, 
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A POLITICAL ISSUE IN VERSE. 


Mr. Tuomas Battzy Atpkicu contributes to the Atlan- 
tic Monthly a poem in which he states with much eloquence 
and fervour the case in favour of restricting immigration 
into the United States. I quote the leading passages :— 


Wide open and unguarded stand our gates, 
Named of the four winds, North, South, East, and West; 
Portals that lead to an enchanted land 

Of cities, forests, fields of living gold, 

Vast prairies, lordly summits touched with snow, 
Majestic rivers sweeping proudly past 

A later Eden planted in the wilds, 

With not an inch of earth within its bound 

But if a slave’s foot press it sets him free! 

Here, it is written, Toil shall have its wage, 

And Honour honour, and the humblest man 
Stand level with the highest in the law. 

Of such a land have men in dungeons dreamed, 
And with the vision brightening in their eyes 
Gone smiling to the fagot and the sword. 

Wide open and unguarded stand our gates, 

And through them presses a wild motley throng— 
O Liberty, white Goddess! is it well 

To leave the gates unguarded? On thy breast 
Fold Sorrow’s children, soothe the hurts of fate, 
Lift the down-trodden, but with hand of steel 
Stay those who to thy sacred portals come 

To waste the gifts of freedom. Have a care 
Lest from thy brow the clustered stars be torn 
And trampled in the dust. For so of old 

The thronging Goth and Vandal trampled Rome, 
And where the temples of the Czsars stood 

The lean wolf unmolested made her lair. 





Some Spanish Statesmen 


In the Leisure Hour for July we have the secondinstal- 
ment of “Spanish Statesmen” which is devoted chiefly 
to the Republicans. The first place is naturally given to 
Signor Castelar, who is now sixty years of age, and whose 
powers of eloquence are said to be unequalled by any 
other Parliamentary speaker in the world. He has nine 
of the eighteen Republican deputies as his followers in the 
Cortez. Of late years he has practically exchanged 
politics for letters. Signor Salmeron has also retired from 
active political life, for he was so doctrinaire a leader that 
he failed to find any followers. Signor Salmeron was 
banished on the accession of Alfonso for protesting 
against the attempt to force all the teachers of the 
university tosign anilliberal regulation respecting religious 
belief. Amnestied in 1881, he returned to Spain, where 
he is still considered as an austere Republican and an 
able statesman. Zorilla has been expelled not only from 
Spain, but twice from France, where he sought refuge. 

e is nowin France, where he is carrying on an active 
propaganda with the view of establishing Republican 

overnment in Spain. The writer thinks that the next 
Siaaeal Election will result in the return of a majority 
of Liberals, with Sagasta at their head. There are many 
splits in the Conservative party, but as long as Canovas 
lives and keeps his power there can be no other leader in 
Spain of the legitimate Conservative party :— 

Interviewed quite recently as to what he thought concern- 
ing the politics of the Peninsula, the present Prime Minister, 
Senor Canovas, said, “‘ With an army now very loyal, with a 
country weary of adventures, with oppositions that have 
grown wiser and more patient, we can devote our time to 
economical and financial problems of great importance for 
Spain.” Seldom has the outlook been more promising, under 
a regent who has won the respect and regard of all parties, 
and even of the adversaries of monarchy. 


SHorT NOTICES. 


In the July number of Outing, there is a short 
illustrated article describing how five American girls 
bicycled from Hamburg to Leipsic. They say they 
caused some astonishment and raised people's curiosity. 
The expense from Hamburg to Leipsic, including every- 
thing, cost 8s. apiece. In the cities the cobble stones 
were so rough they dismounted and walked to the hotels. 
They carried their baggage in canvas rolls eighteen inches 
long and six inches in diameter, strapping them to the 
handle bars. In these bags they carried changes of linen, 
handkerchiefs, brush and comb, pocket dictionary and 
maps and some other things. 





Great Thoughts for July keeps up to its usual level 
of excellence. It contains, inter alia, an interview with 
Mr. Raymond Blathwayt on the “‘ Art of Interviewing,” 
biographies of Rev. A. T. Pierson, De Quincey, Professor 
Huggins, Mrs. Oliphant and Dr. Tholuck, and a descrip- 
tion of the National Lifeboat Institution. The series of 
articles ‘‘ Why I am what I am ?” is continued by Rev. R. 
Abercrombie for the Free Methodists and Mr. Bramwell 
Booth for the Salvationists. 





The editor of Cassell’s Family Magazine offers three 
prizes of £50, £40, and £30 respectively for the 
first, second, and third-best stories of domestic 
interest, bright in style, original in plot, and adapted 
for family reading, and for serial use in this Maga- 
zine. Each story must be divided into six parts of 
not less than 7,500, or more than 9,000 words each. Every 
manuscript must be accompanied by a short outline 
(about 500 words in length) of its plot, and also by a 
plan showing how that plot is developed in each of the 
six parts of the story. All manuscripts must comply with 
the general regulations, and be sent in not later than 
December Ist, 1892. 





Mr. Lynn Cyril D’Oyle, in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
has an article on how to make London smokeless. He 
says the only way is to substitute gas for coal. Eight 
million tons of coal are burned in London every year, 
and the cost of freightage is something tremendous. If 
it were converted into gas at the pit’s mouth, the cost 
of freightage would disappear, and four mains forty 
inches in diameter would probably be sufficient to 
supply all London with light and heat. 





Mr. Monta Williams, Q.C., is contributing a 
series of sketches, entitled ‘‘ Round London,” to House- 
hold Words. Some of the sketches are social and 
imaginative, but the seventh, which appears in the June 
number, gives an account of the charitable relief which 
he organised at Worship Street. He describes it under 
the title of “ My Depét.” With the aid of this fund he 
was able to help over 400 families. He gives some 
extracts from the diary which he kept for the purpose of 
showing that a terrible amount of poverty exists, and 
that a great deal can be done towards meeting it by 
private enterprise. Incidentally he mentions that 
Messrs. Rotherham and Co., of High Street, Shoreditch, 
keep a stock of dry goods on their premises valued at, 
£200,000. ) 





GENERAL Bootn’s Soctat Scueme.— We have received 
and forwarded to General Booth £5 from ‘‘X. Y. Z.” for 
the Social Scheme. The same correspondent sends 10s, 
for the Ragged School Holiday Home. We have for- 
warded that subscription also to the proper quarter. 
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SOME NOTABLE ARTICLES. 
The illustrated interview in the Strand is devoted to 
Madame Patti, There are a good many illustrations, and 
@ very little interview. It is in melancholy contrast to 
Lord Wolseley’s interview last month. The two best 
pers in the Strand are Mr. Alfred Storey’s account of 
ow a sculptor works, and Mr. Morrison’s paper on in- 
stantaneous photography. There is nothing new in it, but 
the illustrations are well selected. 





The Journal of the Manchester Geographical Society for 
July publishes Mr. Schwann’s impressions of “Travel 
in india.” Mr. Schwann says that he was favourably 
impressed everywhere in India by the kindness of the 
inhabitants to the brute creation ; everywhere the animals 
seemed to be on the most friendly terms withmen. There 
are political, agricultural, and railway maps of India, 
illustrating articles which deal with trade, railway con- 
struction, and the progress of India in agriculture. 





Those who are interested in occult subjects will turn to 
the Rev. James Sibree’s paper in Folk Lore for June, on 
“Divination among the Malagasy,” together with thenative 
views as to fate and destiny. The same magazine con- 
tains interesting papers upon “The First Foot in the 
British Islands ” and the origin of the story of “The 
Pied Piper of Hamelin.” There are also some curious 
notes on exorcism in Wales. 





Miss Agnes Maule Machar contributes to the Andover 
Review for June a very appreciative notice of Dr. John 
McLeod, under the title of “Leaders of Widening 
Christian Thought and Life.” There is an article in the 
same Review on the Christian Endeavour Society, under 
the title of “ An Organised Revival Among the Young.” 
The chief editorial in the Review is devoted to the dis- 
cussion of Dr. Storr’s ultimatum. The controversy which 
rages round the mission board is not much understood 
in this country, but it raises the whole question as to the 
reasonable liberty of interpretation which is to be 
allowed to Congregational missionaries on the more 
important articles of the Christian faith. 





The best paper in Haryper’s is an account of wild 
elephant hunting in Mysore, by Mr. R. Caton Woodville 
Mr. Woodville accompanied Prince Albert Victor to the- 
Khedda, where a great catch of elephants was made. It 
is copiously illustrated with admirable pictures. 





An article in Harper’s describes how the American in- 
dependency was received in the old thirteen states which 
made the Revolution in the day when the rattlesnake was 
the national emblem and Washington was a living general 
and not a legendary hero. The list of toasts is very 
curious. At Worcester, in Massachusetts, for instance, 
one toast was, “ Sore eyes to all Tories and a chestnut 
burr for an eyestone ”; and another, “ Perpetual itching 
without the benefit of scratching to all the enemies of 
America.” Another paper in Harper is a brief essay by 
James Russell Lowell on Marlow, the Elizabethan 
dramatist. 


In World Literature for July Mr. David Dick, con- 
cluding his paper on George Meredith, sums up his 
judgment on the great novelist as a painter of women. 








Postage stamp collecting is a science and a profession. 
Its chief organ in England is the Philatelic Journal of Great 
Britain, which is published by William Brown in Salis- 
bury, and is now in its eighth number. This year there 
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has been begun a special supplement under the title of 
the Philatelic Review of Reviews, a monthly résumé of 
periodical literature appertaining to philately. How 
many more Reviews of Reviews there will be before 
the end of the century it would be difficult to say. 





In Belford’s Monthly for June there is a good gossipy 
article on curious wills, which contains admirable material 
for clippings for Tit Bits or Pearson's Weekly. 





There is an interesting paper on modern fast steamers 
in the Engineering Review for May 5th, with illustrations 
of their outline and engines. 





Those who are interested in the development of 
epee Christian work, especially among the young, 
will be interested in the three articles on the Christian 
Endeavour Movement in the New England Magazine for 
June. Rev. Mr. Clark writes on the “ Early Days of the 
Society,” Amos R. Wells on the “Society as a New 
Religious Force,” and Mary L. Adams on the “ Outlook 
and the Opportunity.” The article is somewhat copiously 
illustrated with portraits. 

There are two interesting articles in the Lnglish 
Illustrated, one concerning “ Henley Regatta,” and the 
other “ Reminiscences of the Civil Wars.” There is a 
paper on “ How to Spend a Cheap Holiday in Norway.” 
Alex. P. Parker describes the railway works of the Great 
Eastern line, which forms the subject of the Railway 
Series this month. 





In the Newbery House Magazine for July there is an 
interesting account of the growth of casual wards in 
Paris. e article is chiefly devoted to an account of 
the charitable casual wards, although incidentally it 
mentions that the municipality has founded a municipal 
refuge on a much more lavish scale than anything that 
is provided for by the charitable. The municipal refuges 
have elaborate kitchens attached, and every casual has 
a really good meal prc ided for him of rich stew, quite as 
palatable and nourishing as the most vigorous could 
require. 





Miss Gordon Cumming, in the Newbery House Magazine, 
has one of her interesting travel papers entitled “ How 
Mother Earth Rocked Her Cradle in 1891,” which is 
rather a fantastic description of the great volcanio 
earthquakes in Japan. 


In the Albemarle Review Mr. Auberon Herbert pub- 
lishes a Liberty election address, in which he calls upon 
the electors to organise Liberty and all her works, After 
denouncing the great farce which we call the next elec- 
tion, he asks :— 

Can you believe in this transforming, this magical power of 
universal restrictions, State doles, tax-supported machinery, 
and a few hundreds of men talking and gesticulating up at 
Westminster? Can you believe in such fairy tales of politics, 
in such wonders of a new priestcraft ? 





Mrs. Fyvie Mayo has an article in the Victorian 
Magazine entitled, “Looking at Home: A Woman’s 
Reflections concerning Woman’s Suffrage.” Mrs. Mayo 
thinks it is her duty to play the part of candid friend to 
her sex, and admonishes them as a first duty that they 
owe to truth to dismiss from their minds the idea that 
“woman” is a synonym for an angel. Mrs. Mayo is 
wrong; but sometimes it is a fallen angel. 
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BY DR. E. 


'USSIAN literary men of to-day are to some extent 
open to the accusation preferred by Carlyle 
against British hatters of forty years ago: that 

: they proclaim from the house-tops that their 
productions are the pink of perfection, instead of going 
silently to work and, as far as practicable, making them 
so. When reading the wild panegyrics and unweighed 
superlatives showered by complaisant critics upon the 
third-rate novelists of to-day, one would naturally suppose 
that Turghenieff, Dostoievsky, and Tolstoy were but the 
modest precursors of the Tschekhoffs, Potapenkos, and 
Barantsevitchs, the latchets of whose shoes they would 
be unworthy to stoop down and loose. One of the most 
belauded of these latter-day novelists, Boborykin, has 
just produced a new masterpiece which all the critics 
agree in terming “ colossal,” “ genial,” “‘ superb,” etc. It 
would be a crime of literary high-treason, therefore, to 
pass it by without notice. 

THE LATEST RUSSIAN NOVEL. 

It would be unjust, however, to suggest that it is not 
worth reading on wholly independent grounds. LEvery- 
thing the author writes is very well deserving of a careful 
perusal. Boborykin is a shrewd observer and a very facile 
writer, the ink of whose pen, like the water of Tennyson’s 
brook, flows on for ever. In a society given to the read- 
ing of six volume novels, he would probably take the first 
place. His stories are in some respects to the ordinary 
novel as Chinese plays are to the Shakespearean drama, 
But his heroes, if not precisely the genial crea- 
tions his critics suppose them, are at least highly 
interesting as types. of the men and women of 
to-day. Those who, desirous of studying the actual 
phases of Russian life, repudiate the testimony of 
the native press, and suspect the impartiality of the 
foreign publicist, cannot find a better or more trustworthy 
guide than Boborykin, whose works are most faithful 
mirrors in which the everchanging phases of the spiritual 
and moral life of his countrymen are recorded. He is un- 
surpassed in the art of shooting folly as it flies. 

The hero of his latest novel, Basil Terkin, is a peasant 
who may be summarily described as a man of sorrows. 
The particular Pandora box assigned to him at his birth 
seems to have been rifled of the few good gifts it con- 
tained before he was permitted to open it, and nothing 
but suffering, sorrow, and shame was left. He is sent to 
a gymnasium when a child, in the hope that he may succeed 
in passing through this narrow door—the only one that 
leads out of the Slough of Despond in which Russian 
peasants are rightly or wrongly sunposed to live. But 
the door is slammed in his face before he has time to 
pass through, and in spite of the instruction he has 
acquired he is thrust back to the obscure ranks from 
which he emerged. Soon after his departure from the 
gymnasium heiscondemned to a punishment to which none 
but peasants are ever subjected—flogging. 

And this was but the overture to the melancholy music 
fo his life, the morning of an existence of misery, all the 
more horrible that physical pain was soon succeeded by 
that unendurable suffering that comes of an unquench- 
able thirst for a higher moral life, which seems as near 
and proves as far away as the waters of mirage-streams, 
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Terkin omey feels and continually declares that 
there is no hope, no salvation, no life worthy of 
the name without some kind of faith which has 
its counterpart in action, in moral discipline. ‘It 
is far better to abandon oneself to superstition than 
to acknowledge no moral law at all, to erect no barriers 
to the advance of the wild beast which each of us har- 
bours within himself.” The particular beast with which 
Terkin was possessed seemed destined to be subdued and 
tamed by the gentle power of love. He soon met with a 
woman who, if not in all respects the incarnation of his 
high ideal, had much to recommend her; she was pretty, 
sensuous, intelligent, affectionate, and self-sacrificing, and 
he naturally fell in love with her. She happened, it is 
true, to be also the lawful wife of another gentleman of a 
less ideal nature than Terkin—a Government official— 
but to a soul earnestly employed in seeking the good, 
the beautiful, and the true, such accidents are never 
allowed to prove obstacles. The lady unhesitatingly aban- 
dons her husband and lives with her elective affinity, her 
intense affection for whom displays itself in the unselfish- 
ness with which she makes him a present of a large sum 
of money, which really belongs to her cousin. After a 
time Terkin’s passions are satiated, and, like Arthur in 
Gwendolen’s castle, he grows restive, and aspires ad 
altiora. At this junction of affairs, his paramour’s 
charming young cousin appears on the scene and un- 
wittingly brings matters to a crisis; for Basil, being 
himself full of noble instincts and generous impulses, 
fully appreciates the grand qualities of her soul, and 
forthwith falls in love with her. His paramour mean- 
while proves herself as sharp as a detective and as jealous 
as Tolstoy’s Pozdnysheff, and at last, in a moment of 
desperation, makes an attempt to deliver herself from 
her rival in the manner in which the latter freed himself 
from his lawful wife. But Terkin seizes the upraised 
dagger in the nick of time, and saves the unoffending 
he. from death. The lively scenes of recrimination, the 
torrents of abuse and hatred that follow this rescue 
and lead to the violent separation of the two lovers, 
should be read in the original. A translation of them 
would seem exaggerated, as would an English version of 
many other details of the story. The repulsive scenes of 
moral decay, the description of the venality of married 
women, of the liberation money continually paid by one 
of the spouses to the other whose presence has become a 
burden, the divorce of man and wife, their separation for 
long years, and then the renewal of cohabitation, just as 
if nothing had ever occurred to disturb their affectionate 
relations—all this is unanimously asserted by the critics 
to be wonderfully true to life. But surely every ardent 
well-wisher of Russia will still persist in thinking or 
hoping that much of all this exists only in the exuberant 
imaginations of the novelist and his numerous critics. 

A NEW ESSAY BY COUNT TOLSTOY. Py 

Basil Terkin’s failure to attain high moral perfection, an 

even to realise the ordinary conception of clean living, 
would be accounted for by Count Leo Tolstoy, in his 
present mood, as the result of his having begun at the 
wrong end, of his having eschewed fasting and abstinence. 
The Russian moralist has just written an essay in defence 
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of fasting and of wholly ae from flesh meat. He 
does not content himself with defending it as helpful in 
some cases, but he maintains that it is the first and 
absolutely indispensable condition of a good moral 
life. Thrown into the form of cold syllogisms, the 
arguments of the enthusiastic Russian stoic will not 
appear flawless to logicians or unanswerable to historians. 
It cannot be denied, however, that if the heroic 
counsels of the “Kreutzer Sonata” and the new com- 
mandments of fasting and abstinence gain general 
acceptance, two of the most difficult problems of politica] 
economy will have been most satisfactorily solved with- 
out having recourse to the drastic and revolutionary 
methods advocated of late by those whe would cut the 
Gordian knot instead of undoing it. The following 
introduction to the essay, which contains a summary of 
the main ideas put forward by the author, will enable 
the reader to form an opinion on the value of this latest 
contribution to the ethics of eating and drinking. 


FASTING AS THF FOUNDATION OF VIRTUE. 


“ He who puts his hand to a work of any kind, not for 

1e sake of mere show, but with a firm resolve to perform 
it, cannot but observe a certain consecutiveness in his 
acts which is prescribed by the very nature of the work 
itself. If he does at a later stage what should have been 
completed at a former, or if he wholly omits that without 
which the work cannot be continued, it is self-evident 
that he is only simulating work, not really doing it. 
Whether the acts in question belong to the material or 
tne moral] sphere, this proposition is equally true. If a 
man seems tc be leading a virtuous life, we possess no 
criterion tc enable us to decide whether o1 not he is in 
earnest, because the fruits of a virtuous life are not always 
palpable to the spectators, and even when they are, may 
occasionally seem tc them positively noxious; while the 
esteem. aud respect in which a man is held by his con- 
temporaries, and the approval with which they regard his 
actions, are utterly worthless ae proofs that his conduct 
is really upright and virtuous. 

The one test which enables us in such cases to dis- 
tinguish between the reality and the simulacrum is there- 
fore all the more precious, viz. the observance of the 
right order in the acquisition of those qualities which are 
necessary to a moral life. The utility of this criterion, 
however, is not derived from the insight it may give us 
into the sincerity or hollowness of the professions of 
others, but from the services it can render us as an instru- 
ment by which to verify our.own ; for in this respect we 
are much more prone to deceive ourselves than to throw 
dust in the eyes of our neighbours. 

A regular gradated order in the acquisition of good 
te is a necessary condition of progress in the 

irection ofa virtuous life; and it was for this reason 
that all teachers of mankind prescribed a strictly 
defined order in which they were to be consecu- 
tively cultivated. All ethical systems establish a sort of 
ladder which, according to the Chinese saying, reaches 
from earth to heaven, and which we cannot ascend with- 
out putting our foot on the lowest rung. And as it is in 
the teachings of the Brahmins, Buddhists, and followers 
of Confucius, so also in the different systems of Greek 
philosophy: various —— are established in the path of 
virtue, of which the higher cannot be reached until the 


lower have been successfully passed. All the moral 
teachers of men, religious and non-religious, recognised 
the need of this gradation in the acquisition of the 
virtues that conduce to a moral life. This order is 
derived from the nature of morality itself, and should 
therefore be recognised by all men. 


ut, strange to say, 





the consciousness of this indispensable gradation in the 
qualities and actions which constitute a good moral life 
has been dulled and lost, and is now to be found only 
among anchorets and monks. People of the world 
imagine that it is possible to acquire the higher virtues 
not only without the lower, on which they depend, but 
even simultaneously with the rapid development of the 
opposite vices ; in consequence of which the views of the 
majority of worldly people nowadays about the essence 
of a virtuous life are in the highest degree muddled. 
The conception of a moral life is lost. 

The cause of a}! this is to my mind the following :— 
Christianity, having taken the place of Paganism, made 
greater demands on the moral man than its rival, and 
enforcing these demands, established, as moral Paganism 
had done before it, a certain order for the assimilation of 
virtues, certain steps in the ascent towards a virtuous 


e. 
Plato’s virtues, commencing with abstemiousness, pass- 
ing on through fortitude and wisdom, attained to justice. 
Christian virtue, beginning with self-denial, and passing 
through resignation to the will of God, attains to love. 

Those who really and truly embraced Christianity, and 
aspired to lead a good Christian life, understood Christ’s 
doctrine in that sense, and invariably commenced their 
good lives by renouncing their lusts. 

The Christian doctrme supplanted Paganism only 
because it was different and higher than its rival. But 
the Christian as well as the Pagan doctrine leads men to 
the True and the Good; and, as truth and goodness are 
always the same, the path that leads thither must be like- 
wise the same, and the first steps of the Christian differ 
nowise from those of the Pagan. The difference between 
the Christian and the Pagan theory of goodness con- 
sists in this, that the latter is the theory of a finite 
perfection, and the former that of an infinite perfection. 
Plato, for instance, takes justice for his ideal of perfec- 
tion ; Christ establishes the infinite perfection of love 
as his. “Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father 
which is in Heaven is perfect.” Hence the different light 
in which Christianity and Paganism regard the various 
stages and degrees of virtue. According to the Pagan 
theory, the attainment of the highest virtue is possible, 


and the importance of each step that leads up to it isin ° 


proportion to its nearness to the final goal: the higher 
the stage, the greater its dignity and importance: so 
that from a Pagan point of view men are classed as 
virtuous, non-virtuous, and more or less virtuous. 
According to the Christian teaching, which acknowledges 
an ideal of infinite perfection, there can be no such 
classifications. There are no higher or lower stages; 
Christianity recognises all degrees as equal to each 
other in comparison with the infinite ideal. The differ- 
ence of dignity and merit in Paganism consisted 
in the higher or lower degree of virtue attained 
by the individual; in Christianity, on the contrary, it 
consists in the process of attainment, in the greater or 
less rapidity of movement. From a Pagan point of 
view, a man who possesses the virtue of prudence is on 
a morally higher level than he who lacks this quality ; 
the individual who, besides being prudent, is also pos- 
sessed of fortitude, stands on a Sih higher level; while 
he who, in addition to these, has also assimilated the 
virtue of justice, stands on a higher plane than the other 
two. No Christian, on the contrary, can regard himself 
as morally higher or lower than another ; he is more and 
more a Christian the more rapid his progress is towards 
infinite perfection, quite independently of the degree which 
le may have attained at any given moment. Hence the 
stagnant justice of the Pharisee is lower than the pro- 
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gress of the repentant thief on the cross. But as to 
the principle that all progress towards virtue must be 
gradual, that the higher stages cannot be reached until 
the lower have been passed, there is no difference of 
opinion whatever between Paganism and Christianity. 

The Christian and the Pagan must both begin the work 
of perfecting themselves at the beginning, te. with 
abstemiousness, just as a person desirous of ascending 
a staircase must commence at the first and lowest step. 
The only difference consists in the circumstance that the 
Pagan abstinence is in itself a virtue, whereas for the 
Christian it is no more than an element of that self- 
denial which is the indispensable condition of all progress 
towards perfection. Therefore true Christianity could not 
reject a virtue which had been pointed out by Paganism. 
But Christianity was not regarded by all people as an 
aspiration after the perfection of their Heavenly Father ; 
and, misunderstood, Christianity destroys sincerity, and 
@ serious, sober conception of its moral teachings. If a man 
believes that he can save himself without practising the 
moral teachings of Christianity, it is natural for him to 
conclude that efforts of his own to be good are superfluous. 
Hence, men who believe in the existence of means of salva- 
tion outside and beyond their own personal efforts toattain 
perfection (such as indulgences among Catholics, for in- 
stance), cannot strive after perfection with the energy 
and earnestness displayed by those who recognise no 
means but personal endeavours. And the man whose 
striving is not characterised by that earnestness, he who 
relies upon other means besides his personal efforts, 
cannot but neglect that unchangeable order in which 
alone it is possible to acquire the good qualities needed 
for a moral life. And this is precisely the case of the 
bulk of those who outwardly profess Christianity. 

The overwhelming mass of people who adopted Christ's 
teachings only in appearance took advantage of the 
substitution of Christianity for Paganism in order, in 
the first place, to sake themselves free from the Pagan 
virtues on the pretext that they ure useless to a 
Christian, and then to absolve themselves from the 
necessity of waging war against their animal nature. 

The same method was adopted by those who lost their 
faith in outward Christianity. They put forward in the 
place of outward Christianity some so-called good work, 
such as the service of science, of art, of mankind, and 
then, after the manner of those who still believed, they 
dispensed themselves in the name of this imaginary good 
work from the necessity of respecting the unchangeable 
order in which the virtues needful for a moral life must 
be acquired, and contented themselves with the 

retence of leading a good life, just as actors make 
llores on the stage. 

Having thus drifted away from Paganism without 
reaching the shore of genuine Christianity, these men and 
women began to preach love for God and man without 
self-abnegation, and justice without abstemiousness, 7.e. 
they preached the higher virtues without the acquisition 
of the lower, which, in plain language, means not the 
virtues themselves, but only their simulacra. 

Thus these preach love for God and man, without self- 
denial ; those humanity, the service of mankind, without 
abstemiousness. 

And seeing that this teaching encourages the animal 
nature of man, and, while professing to raise him up into 
higher moral spheres, frees him from the elementary 
demands of morality which were recognised as imperious 
centuries ago by the Pagans, and were not only not re- 
jected, but strongly re-enforced by Christianity, it was 
gladly accepted by believers and unbelievers alike. 

It is only a short.time since an encyclical letter of the 








Our RussIAN LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


Pope was published on the subject of Socialism. In that 
letter the Pope, after having joined issue with the Social- 
ists, who contend that property is illegal, lays down the 
— clearly, and without any beseting about the 

ush, that there is no doubt that no one is obliged to 
help his neighbour by bestowing upon hira that which he 
himself or his family needs, nor even by cutting down 
the demands of propriety. “ No one, in truth, is obliged 
to live contrary to usage.” (This passage is taken from 
St. Thomas: Nullus enim inconvenienter debet vivere.) 
“ But having satisfied the demands of necessity and pro- 
priety, each one is obliged to give of kis abundance to 
the poor.” 

This is the doctrine promulgated by the head of one of 
the most widespread churches of to-day. And side by 
side with this doctrine of egotism which commands us to 
give to the poor that only for which we ourselves have no 
further use, the Gospel of love is constantly preached, 
and the celebrated words of Paul on the subject of charity 
(1 Cor. xiii.) are pronounced with special unction. 

In spite of the circumstance that the Gospel teems 
with commands to practise abstemiousness, and gives us 
repeatedly to understand that self-abnegation is the first 
condition of Christian perfection; in spite of such un- 
mistakable passages as these: “If a man come to Me, 
and hate not his father, and mother, and wife, and 
children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own life 
also, be cannot be My disciple ;” “ He that taketh not his 
cross and followeth Me, is not worthy of Me,” etc., people 
delude themselves and others with the belief that we can 
love our fellow-men, not only without denying ourselves 
what we are accustomed to enjoy, but likewise that 
which it pleases us to consider due to our station. 

lt is thus that pseudo-Christians speak; and exactly 
so think and speak and write and act all those who reject, 
not only the outward but likewise the true Christian 
doctrine, viz. freethinkers. They flatter themselves and 
others that without cutting down their needs or sub- 
jugating their lusts they can devote themselves to the 
service of their fellows, of all mankind—in other words, 
can lead a moral life. 

It is thus that people rejected Pagan consecutiveness 
in the acquisition of virtues, and, without having assimi- 
lated the Christian teaching in its true significance, 
refused to adopt the consecutiveness of Christianity, and’ 
elected to remain without guide or compass on the ocean 
of life.” E. J. Ditton. 


THE RUSSIAN FAMINE RELIEF FUND. 
Mapame O1ea Novikorr wishes to express through 
us her most grateful thanks to all those who have so 
enerously contributed to her Fund for the Russian 
amine Relief. The committee of the Kazlov district 
(Government of Tambov) now see their way until next 
harvest, the prospects of which are, so far, fairly favour- 
able. Madame Novikoff thus desires to intimate that 
her subscription list is now closed. The following sub- 
scriptions have not hitherto been acknowledged :— 
Pollokshaw U. P. Bible Class, £21 103. 4d.; Mrs. Gosch, 10s.; Mrs. 
Wynell Mayon, 103.; Per Miss Guosberg—A. Ryley, 2s. 6d., W. Rvley, 
2s. 6d.; Percy Furnivall, 2s. 6¢.; Arthur Jecks, 103.; OC. Nicholson, 
2s, 6d.; Bella Hansburg, 103.; S. and B. S., 103. 6d.; A. and C., Is.; 
C. and _K. H., 33.; Leslie Hansburg, 7s.; Joseph Macdonald, £2; 
G. BE. M. R., 2s. 6d.; EB. B. L..5s.; B. W., 2s. 6d.; B. B. L., 58.; 
B. W.., 2s. 6d.; EB. A. W., 2s. 64.; Jackson Gourand, 2s. 6d.; G. Lamb, 
5s.; Anonymous, 5s.; B.G., 10s.; H.C. L., 10s. ; « 
Mobray, 5s.; Deaf and Dumb Schovl, Bethnal Green, 2s. 6d.; B. N. H., 
53.; Mrs, Pengelly’s Children (Smyrna), £2; Anonymous, 2s. 6d.; Hope 
Paterson, £1; W. Neville, 10s.; Scholars of Standard V., Finnieston: 
School, Glasgow, 5s.; G., 1s.; X., 28.; Hannah Clark, £2 108.; A 
Cheshire Symp4thiser, 2s, 6d.; Leigh ip (Montreal), £1; R. H. 
(Quellan), 5s.; Vexa, 5s. From Nassau N. P. Bahamas, through Dr. 
Holmes, £11 11s.; Fanny Hassan, 5s.; A Sympathiser, 10s.; James 
Bowman, 10s.; ‘‘ From a Father,” £50. 


we 
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THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 
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A RECORD OF PROGRESS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


MERICA leads the world in the matter of female 
education in some things, but that there is still 

room for improvement in the United States in this matter 
is evident from the fact 
that the old University of 
Yale has opened its post 
graduate courses upon 
absolutely the same con- 
ditions to women as to 
men. This is a step ir 
the right direction, but 
it is probable that it will 











RECTOR SCHNEIDER, 
(From a photograph by Ganz, Ziirich.) 


surprise readers outside the 
United States more for the 
evidence which it affords as 
to the fact that the under- 
graduate courses are not 
Open to women than that 
they are at last admitted to 
the post graduate course. 
In the United Kingdom the 
University of St. Andrews 
has admitted women to 
everything. It has had some 
curious results. Among 
others it seems to have 
prompted Sir J. Creighton 
Brown to deliver a lecture 
concerning the brains of 
men and women, the gist of 
which is that, physiologically, 
women are born inferior to 
men, and that it is no use 
trying to pretend that they 
are otherwise. To quote the 
exquisite phrase of this 
specialist in lunacy, “that 
which has been settled millions of years ago by 
the prehistoric protozea, from whom we are sup- 
om to be descended, cannot be reversed by Acts of 

arliament or the resolutions of Women’s Righters.” 
This doctrine of the infallibility of the remote protozea is 
not a dogma that is likely to commend itself to the 
women of to-day. They are, of course, not able to do 
everything, but equally with the protozea. of the pre- 
historic ages they have a right to decide and to influence, 
so far as they can, the shape of their brain convolutions. 
The process is slow, but every little counts, and a full- 
grown woman has at least as much right to decide the 
shape of her own brain as those of interesting protozea 





























DR. MRS. KEMPIN. 
Privat-docent, Ziirich University. 





who are elevated to the rank of a scientific substitute for 
God Almighty. 

The University of Cambridge some time ago received a 
memorial from New Zealand praying that university de- 
grees should be conferred equally upon women as on men, 
This New Zealand petition, which is a very significant sign 
of the times, was got up principally by Mr. W. Steadman 
Aldis and Miss Lilian Edgar, M.A., portraits of whom were 
sent us from New Zealand, and should have been printed 
at the time. It is indeed cheering when, from the New 
Britain of the South Seas, comes so bold a challenge to 
one of the oldest of our universities in favour of what 
should be regarded as one of 
the elementary rights of those 
human beings who happen to 
be denied by custom the 
right to wear trousers. That 
a human being has a right to 
be educated, even if. it wears 
petticoats, is a formula which 
has not yet gained acceptance 
in the academic centres of 
the Western world. 

It is, however, on the 
Continent that the cause of 
woman's education has the 
most victories to win, and 
it is with great satisfaction 
that I have received reports 
as to the successful estab- 
lishment in the University 
of Ziirich of Mrs. Kempin 
as Privat -docent. Mrs. 
Kempin is a Swiss lady who 
was graduated at the Univer- 
sity of Ziirich, as Doctor of 
Laws(Dr.jur.) whoafterwards 
spent some years study- 







ing the Institutions of 
America, and who has the 
proud distinction of being 
the first of her sex to be 
appointed Privat-docent 
in a Swiss university. 
The University of Ziirich 
is distinguished for the PROFESEOR MEILI. 
leading part which it has (froma pump Schaarwiichter, 
taken in the education of are 

women. It was one of the earliest universities to open its 
doors to women students, and to this day it stands in the 
forefront of this great and hopeful movement. From 
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1864 to 1890 
four hundred 
and eighty-four 
women have been 
entered as stu- 
dents, of whom 
fifty-seven have 
taken degrees. 
Atpresenteleven 
per cent. of the 
students are 
women, or fifty- 
eight out of 
five hundred 
and forty-three. 
Of these twenty 
seven are Rus- 
sian, sixteen 
German, five 
American, and 
two British. To 
admit women 
students is one 
thing, and to 
allow them to teach is another. We have not yet got up 
to the level of the old University of Bologna, but we are 
on our way, and it is very satisfactory to see so able a 
lady as Mrs. Kempin giving lectures in a university in 
our time. 

When she was installed as Privat-docent a public 
dinner was given in her honour, which was attended by 
representative women students from most of the countries 
of Europe. Germany, Switzerland, Russia, Servia, Austria, 
England, Bulgaria and the United States, were all repre- 
sented. The dinner was not only notable because of the 
event which it commemorated, but because from that 
dinner sprang the determination to establish a European 
counterpart of the American Association of Collegiate 
Alumne. This association is a society of ladies who have 
graduated at universities. The association entered into 
the design of promoting the true interests of woman’s 
education, and in helping to overcome the obstacles which 
necessarily confront those who are pioneers in every good 
cause. Mrs. Kempin was appointed first president of the 
European Woman’s University Association, and it is pro- 
posed that all women’s societies in Europe, the United 
Kingdom and the United States, should be affiliated to 
this central association. 

Professor Schneider, the present Rector of the Uni- 
versity, is notable as having been the warmest friend 
of the women who studied at Ziirich University. A 
somewhat melancholy interest attaches to the other 
portrait, which isthat of Professor Meili, who superintended 
Mrs. Kempin’s earlier studies in law, and who gave her 
a very flattering certificate as to her capacity and attain- 
ments. Unfortunately, this Professor, who so honourably 
distinguished himself in helping to begin a career which 
has become famous, no sooner saw that his pupil was 
able to take rank as a Privat-docent than he went over 
tothe ranks of the enemy, and became one of the most 
vehement opponents of this tardy recognition of the 
capacity of woman to teach. 

It is almost inconceivable that at this time of day the 
most cultured nation of Europe, which Germany is sup- 
posed to be, should be in a condition of almost heathen 
darkness in relation to the higher education of women. 
As in old times the slave owners of the Southern States 
decided authoritatively that liberty was a thing that did 
not agree with niggers, so the sapient German male has 
decidéd that cultureis “a kind of thing thatdon’tagree with 
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ladies.” There is not at the present moment in the whole 
length and breaut of the German Fatherland a university 
which admits women as a matter of right to its lectures, 
_ This is avery deplorable state of things, but fortunately 
it is recognised as deplorable by the present Prussian 
Cultus Minister at Berlin, who is believed to be too 
civilised to regard this denial of higher education 
to one-half of the German sub‘ects as other than a 
survival of barbarism. Herr Bosse is an enlightened 
minister, who, like his young Imperial master, is some- 
what in advance of his age, and he has to contend in the 
attempt to secure some rudimentary recognition of 
women’s rights with regard to education, with a mass of 

















PROFESSOR W. STEADMAN ALDIS, 


Trade Union jealousy on the part of the professoriate, 
which has come to regard the profession of teaching, in 
its higher branches at least, as the exclusive monopoly of 
the male. Woman has no rights in a German univer- 
sity. Fortunately, even in the German Fatherland, 
the movement in favour of the recognition of the 
rights of women to a complete education is mak- 
ing headway. Here and there women are to be heard 
pleading in favour of the right which ought to be re- 
cognised as naturally as the right of breathing. In Baden, 
there has been a somewhat vehement controversy, and in 
one department of the ancient University of Heidelberg, 
where a more liberal set of professors reign, there has 
been some attempt made to recognise women as students. 
But, notwithstanding these occasional light gleams out of 
the darkness, it may be said that darkness is upon the 
face of German culture, so far as women are concerned. 
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INFANTA OF SPAIN. 


(Marz, Munich. 
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A BOOK OF THE MONTH. a 





A ROYAL CHARITY ALBUM. 


by the fact that it contains contributions from one Pope, 
two Emperors, one Empress, two Kings, three Queens, 
and one Queen Regent, six Imperial and Royal Highnesses 
(who are either Archdukes or Archduchesses), eight Royal 





Highnesses (who are Princes, Duchesses, or Countesses), 
with a filling in of Dukes, Counts, and Princesses. The 








“STUDY OF A HEAD,” BY THE EMPRESS FREDERICK. 





7" is seldom that so remarkable a volume has ever been 
issued in the cause of charity as that which Her 
Royal Highness the Infanta of Spain has issued in order 
to secure support for an orphan asylum in which she is 
interested. The album is entitled ‘‘ Caritas,” and is 
published for the benefit of the St. Mary Asylum, for the 
education of poor children and orphans. It is a Jarge 
folio, sumptuously bound, and admirably got up. As a 
book for the drawing-room, it is ridiculously cheap at 
25 Marks, the price at which it is published by the 
Verlagsanstalt fiir Kunst und Wissenschaft, of Munich, a 
firm which carries on the business formerly conducted 
under the name of Friedrich Bruckmann. But it is not 
merely the getting up of the work and the excellence of 
the object to which the profits of its sale are to be 
devoted that will secure attention to this remarkable 
publication, probably no publication of recent time has 
had so many distinguished contributors, as may be seen “FIGHT BETWEEN CENTAURS,” BY PRINCE ERNST OF MEININGEN. 
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success of her Royal Highness, 
the Princess Ludwig Ferdinand of 
Bavaria, Marie de Ja Paz, Infanta 
of Spain, in securing such a re- 
markable collection, would seem to 
indicate that the editorial gift is 
occasionally to be found in those 
ciccles which do not often afford 
any opportunity for their display. 
The Pope’s contribution, which has 
the place of honour, is an autograph 
poem on the photographic art. It is 
as follows :— 


ARS PHOTOGRAPHICA. 
Expressa solis spiculo 

Nitens imago, quam bene 
Frontis decus, vim luminum 

Refers, et oris gratiam. 


O mira virtus ingeni, 
Novumque monstrum! Imagirem 
Naturae Apelles aemulus 
Non pulchriorem pingeret. 
Leo F. F. XIII. 


Which may be roughly Englished 
in the following verses :— 


O shining image clear, 
Expressed in sunrays bright, 
How wondrously before us here, 
Thou bring’st the power of light 


O marvel of man’s thought ! 
New portent! With so fair a grace 
Even Apelles’ brush could not 
Present us Nature’s face. 


The contributions are reproduced by photogravure 
from original pictures, which show that some at least have 
considerable artistic genius. I give the first place to the 
study of the head of a youth, a crayon drawing which was 
executed by the Empress Frederick in 1890. After the 
Empress we turn naturally to the cea piece of her son’s, 
which was drawn four years ago when he was only Prince 
of Prussia. This picture forms the frontispiece of our 
issue this month. It represents an artillery practice off 
the coast. The contribution of the Emperor Franz Josef 
dates back to the time before he was emperor, and is a 
juvenile sketch of a country juggler, which the emperor- 
king sketched as far back as 1846. The Queen of 
Portugal sends a water-colour sketch of a donkey’s head, 
gaily decorated, Portuguese fashion, with brightly- 











‘“MEADOW FLOWERS,” BY THE QUEFN REGENT OF SPAIN. 


(Reproduced by permission from ‘ Caritas.”) 


coloured tassels. Another Portuguese contribution is by 


her Royal Highness Antonie of Hohenzollern, the Infanta- 
of Portugal. It isasea piece representing fishing-boats ; 


it is not, however, among the best contributions. The 
King of Portugal has a pleasant landscape, with a girl 
carrying a water jug as the central object: this is the 
prettiest Portuguese contribution. There is avery pretty 
reproduction of a water colour by the Queen Regent of 
Spain. The other Spanish contributions do not call for 
special remark. The King of Sweden contributes two 
aphorisms which are not even in autograph. The Queen. 


of Italy sends an autograph contribution ; the duchess: 
Wera, of Wurtemberg, two little poems ; and the Queen. 


of Roumania an autograph poem of much greater length.. 


One of the most spirited of the pictures is that of: 
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the Prince of Meiningen, representing the fight of two Stephanie describes her journey from Ragusa to Cyprus, 
centaurs. It is full of power and savage force. Duke and the Princess Therese of Bavaria tells the story of the 
Antoine of Orleans and the Archduchess Margaret of accession to the throne of Nicholas the First. Altogether 
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““THE JUGGLER,” BY THE EMPEROR FRANZ JOSEF. 


(Reproduced by permission from ‘‘ Caritas.”) 


‘Austria and the Prince of Anhalt, contribute musical the volume is an extremely creditable production, and 
compositions of their own. There are several other one which on the drawing-room table would attract uni- 
‘literary contributions of greater length. The Archduchess versal attention and interest. 



















POETRY IN THE PERIODICALS. 
































nominee of the Chicago Democratic Convention :— 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 


With eager eyes, each like some lustrous bead, 
With lifted face aglow with inborn light 
We stand a-tiptoe stretched to our full height, 
To view the man who fills his country’s need ; 
The soul heroic by whose word and deed 
We are exalted. On him honours bright 
Are heaped spontaneous. Mortals know by sight 
And love him, God-like, who was born to lead. 


For though the voice of Jove was heard on high, 
And mankind wrought, ere Sinai’s summit flamed, 
Good deeds that shed a glory through all time, 
This e:.rth, home erst where heroes clomb the sky, 
Still teems with greater than for whom were named 
The starry spheres that make yon heaven sublime. 





Tn the Catholic World Mr. Francis Lavelle publishes 
the following sonnet in praisa of the Pope :— 


LEO XIII. 


Twin burdens of imprisonment and years 
Upon his trembling form have left their trace ; 
The foe’s sharp malice in his saintly face 
Has cut deep sluices for his bitter tears ; 
Dethroned and captive, bent with anxious fears, 
His foes would crush him with one last disgrace, 
The Kingdom’s Keys with pilgrim’s staff replace, 
And stone the weeping fugitive with jeers. 
Then they with fleetsand myriads of swords 
(Such is their thought) would suffer no return. 
One weak, old man against these ruthless hordes! 
Lo! through the night old Moscow’s ruins burn, 
Canossa’s tower a refuge still affords, 
And tear-dimmed eyes Lepanto’s decks discern. 





SIR RICHARD BURTON, 


In the Fortnightly Mr. Swinburne spreads over five 
pages his elegy on Sir Richard Burton, but as he does not 
name him until the last verse, there are many who 
will read it without knowing who in the world he is 
writing about, Here are four verses, the first three 
characteristically Swinburnian, and the last is the only 
one in which the subject of the poem is named— 


Priests and the soulless serfs of priests may swarm 
With vulturous acclamation, loud in lies, 

About his dust while yet his dust is warm 
Who mocked as sunlight mocks their base blind eyes, 


Their godless ghost of godhead, false and foul 
As fear his dam or hell his throne: but we, 
Scarce hearing, heed no carrion church-kite’s howl 
The corpse be theirs to mock ; the soul is free. 


Free as ere yet its earthly day was done 
It lived above the coil about us curled 
A soul whose eyes were keener than the sun, 
A soul whose wings were wider than the world, 


Bat not the soul whose labour knew not end— 
But not the swordsman’s hand, the crested head ~ 
The royal heart we mourn, the faultless friend, 
Burton—a name that lives till fame be dead. 
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In Belford’s Monthly for June, Rufus J. Childress, of 
Louisville, Kentucky, thus chants his praise of the 


MARBLE STATUES, 


In Scribner's Magazine, Julia ©. R. Dorr, writing on 
marble statues, “with pale hands folded in imploring 


prayer in Canterbury Cathedral,” says :—| 


Yet evermore they pray! 
We creatures of a day 

Live, love, and vanish from the gaze of men ; 
Nations arise and fall; 
Oblivion’s heavy pall 

Hides kings and princes from all human ken, 
While these in marble state, 
From age to age await 

The rolling thunder of the last amen 





A STORY IN VERSE. 


Mr. E. H. Hickey, in the Letsure Hour, has a good 
story which is rather touching. He and his friend had 
been bathing from a boat in a Russian river, when they 
saw a grey wolf killa deer. The wolf lefs the body and 
went off over the hill. Hickey and his companion rowed 
the boat over the river, lifted the carcase, and returned 
again to the other side. After a time they returned :— 
Hungry and cold we watched and watched to see him return 

on his track ; 
At last we spied him a-top of the hill, the same grey wolf 


come back, 

No more alone, but a leader of wolves, the head of a grue- 
some pack, 

He came right up to the very place where the dead deer’s 
body had lain, 

And he sniffed and looked for the prey of his claws, the beast 
that himself had slain ; 


The beast at our feet, and the river between, and the search- 
ing all in vain! 

He threw up his muzzle and slunk his tail, and whined so 
pitifully, 

And the whole pack howled and fell on him,--we hardly 
could bear to see. 

Breaker of civic law or pact, or however they deemed of him, 

He knew his fate, and he met his fate, for they tore him limb 
from limb, 

I tell you, we felt as we ne’er had felt since ever our days 


began ; 
Less like men that had cozened a brute than men that had 
murdered a man. 





DO DOGGIES GANG TO HEAVEN ? 


In the Scots Magazine for July there are some verses 
entitled “Do Doggies gang to Heaven? Will Donald 
Cang?” suggested by a picture by MacTaggart, R.A. 
The little boy asks his father :— 

“Do doggies get to Heaven, Dad? 
Will oor auld Donald gang ? 
For no to tak’ him, faither, wi’ us, 
Wad be maist awfu’ wrang!” 


WITHOOT ARE DOGS! 


He then recounts the number of kindly services which 
had been rendered to the family by the old dog, Donald, 
and says :— 

“ ¢Withoot are dogs!’ Eh, faither, man, 
’Twad be an awfu’ sin, 
To leave oor faithfu’ doggie there, 
He’s certain to win in. 


* Oor Donald's no like ither dogs, 
He'll no be lockit oot, 
If Donald’s no let into Heaven, 
T'll no gang there one foot 
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ART. 


Mipvieton, J. H. Illuminated Manuscripts in Classical and 
Medizval Times, their Art and their Technique. (Cambridge 
University Press.) Royal 8vo. Oloth. 2is. 

It is surprising how much information a man who has worked himself 
full of his subject can put into a moderate compass without his style 
being over-compressed or dry. Professor Middieton’s book on manu- 
scripts teaches the art-student something on every page, and at the 
same time carries him along on a wave of interest. Here we find all 
about the methods of writing, the different forms of manuscripts, the 
various systems of decoration, from the earliest times to the sixteenth 
century; the technical processes, tne adventures of famous manu- 
scripts, and the relation of i/luminated books to mosaics and wall- 

inting, to architecture and to stained glaes. The story thus told 

” brought home to us by numerous and excellent illustrations. 

Professor Middleton has published a beautiful book, well worthy of 

ite subject. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

AITKEN, Groner A. Life and Works of John Arbuthnot. 
(Clarendon Press, Oxford.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp, 516. 

To Mr, Aitken and to the delegates of the Clarendon Press much thanks 
is dve from every lover of English literature. Between them they 
have produced a handsome volume, which is one of the most im- 
portant, in its way, that has been published this iat Arbuthnot, 
of whose work few but scholars now know anything, was born in 
Scotland in 1667. Coming to London, he soon became a leader in the 
brilliant circle of wits who flourished in the reign of Queen Anne, and 
became an intimate friend of Pope and of Swift, who wrote of him, on 
account of his kindly and good-hearted disposition: ‘‘ If there were 
a dozen Arbuthnots in the world, I would burn my ‘Travels.’” 
Arbuthnot was utterly careless of literary fame, and that perbaps is 
why he is little known to dabblers in literature, except as a f.iend 
and companion of Milton. His best known works are the ‘“‘ Memoirs 
of Martinus Scriblerus” and the ‘‘ History of John Bull,” which are, 
with others less known and less easily accessible, reprinted in this 
volume. Mr. Aitken’s memoir is intensely interesting, and the 
volume is frontispieced by an excellent collotype portrait, 


Amgs, Jutia A. A Young Woman Journalist: A Tribute. (The 
Woman’s Temperance Publishing Asscciation, Cnicago.) Paper covers. 
Miss Ames was one of the editors of the Union Signal, and one of 

the greatest journalists who have been reared in connection 

with the Woman's Christian Temyerance Union of America. Her 
death at the early age of thirty was a great blow to many good causes. 

Miss Ames visited Englend in 1890, and I have the pleasantest 

memory of her visit to my home at Wimbledon. This volume con- 

tains the account of her too »rief life, with contributions from those 
who knew her well, extracts trom her eee. and articles written 
while she was editor of the Union Signal. 


Besant, WATER (Editor). Dorothy Wallis: an Autobiography. 
7. 


(Longmans.) Crown 8vo. Oloth. Pp. 


8. 
‘In the following pages,” says Mr. Besant in his introduction, ‘‘ an 
oourt has been made to delineate faithfully the experiences of a 
irl who resolved to win for herself, by her own exertions, without the 
elp of any one, with no money, and with very few friends, an honour- 
able position in the professi for which she felt an irresistible call— 
the stage.” The volume is of _— interest, but the er is some- 
times conscious that Miss Wallis was writing not for her own private 
perusal, but for future publication. 


De Remusat, P. A. Thiers. (T. Fisher Unwin.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. 





Pp. 243, 38. 6d. 
7, 38. 6d 


second volume of the Great French Writers Scries in every way 
fulfils the promise of the first. Indeed, it is more likely to be popular 
with English readers in that Thiers, as a statesman, if not as a 
littérateur, 18 a figure whose course all have watched, and for whom 
the majority have felt the greatest admiration. But it must not be 
forgotten that it was as a journalist and an author that M. Thiers first 
pushed his wav into the public arena, and that his first great work— 
that on the French Revolution, in ten volumes—was published 
rior to 1830. However, it is not as the historian of the Revo- 
ution that M. Thiers is recognised as one of France’s greatest literary 
men, but as the historian, in twenty volumes, of the Consulate and the 
Empire—a d work which the Academy deservedly crowned with 
its approval. M. De Rémusat acknowledges that M. Thiers’ style is 
often open to eriticism, but he admires its breadth and strength and 
likens it to “the noble Loire, which rolls so broad a stream ’ in its 
torrent-like sweep. As frontis.iece is printed Bonnat’s excellent 
portrait. If the rest of the volumes of this series are as good as is 
this and the one on Madame de Staél, English readers can congratulat 
themselves on Mr. Fisher Unwin’s enterprise in securing us trans- 
ons. 


Durry, Str Cuartes Gavan. Conversations with Carlyle. 





(Sampson Low and o.) With portrait of Mr. Carlyle as he was in 


1849. Pp. 263. 66. 
A reprint in a handy volume of the admirable papers which have been 


pe lished recently in the Contemporary, and which were noticed at 
ngth on their appearance inthe Review. As Sir Charles says, they 
furnish striking portraits and a unique body of criticism on the 
century by one of the most impressive painters of men that ever 


THE BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


existed. This little volume will do a great deal to rehabilitate Mr. 
Carlyle and to remove the cloud that gathered over his memory after 
Mr. Froude’s biography. 


Hopper, Epwin. Heroes of Britain in Peace and War: 


(Cassell and Co.) Two vols. 420 pages each, with index. 3s. 6d. each, 
These two volumes by Mr. Hodder are copiously illustrated after the 


fashion of Messrs. Cassell’s publications, and endeavour to cover the 
whole range of human heroism. Two-thirds of the first volume are 
devoted to deeds of heroism in war time, but the second is more 
general in ite character and includes heroes of all kinds—travellers, 
sailors, men of science, philanthropists, and missionaries. It is 
naturally much condensed, but any one who masters these two volumes 
would nave a very fair grasp of the most striking incidents in the 
story of human heroism. 


Leg, Stpyey. Dictionary of National Biography. Vol. XXXI. 
15s. 


(Smith, Elder and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 44s. 
This volume covers the agen from Kennet to Lambert. Two of the 


most interesting articles are those on Charles Kingsley and Charles 
Lamb, by Mr. Leslie Stephen and the Rev. Canon Ainger respectively. 
More than half of this monumental work has now been published, 
the volumes appearing at quarterly in‘ervals with unbroken punctu- 
ality; and the publishers are in a position to promiee that the re- 
maining volumes will be issued with equal regularity. It will be 
imp ssible to praise too highly not only the sch but the e ti 

of the work, it the future volumes keep to the same level of excellence 
as those which have already appeared. 


ESSAYS, CRITICISMS, AND BELLES LETTRES. 
ACabinet of Gems, Cut and Polished by Sir Philip Sidney; 





now, for the More Radiance, Presented without their 


etting by gore Macdonald. (Hiliot Stock.) 18mo. Cloth. 
3 . 


, this time devoted entirely to Elizabethan 
literature, and edited by Dr. Grosart. This volume of short selec- 
tions from the prose and poetical writings of Sir Philip Sidney is the 
first of the series, which, even in these days of tasteful covers and 
good printing, can hardly be excelled in the beauty of ite format, 


BrreeLy, AueustTing. Res Jusdicates. (Elliot Stock.) Foolscap 
3. 


S 
Pp. 204. . 
Yet another lib: 


8vo. Half parchment. Pp. 280. 
Some one has called Mr. Birrellan agreeable rattle, and on the whole 


we think we agree with them ; at all events, in the first part of their 
description, Agreeable Mr. Birrell certainly is. He never bores, 
never makes one turn up the end of the book to see how many pages 
are left, but is interesting throughout, even when he is saying 
what has already been said, and writing what need never be written. 
Sympathy is the great secret of Mr. Birrell’s interest. He enters into 
his subject heart and soul, talks pleasantly, and talks informatively 
about it, and never gces rambling off into side issuesand abstract 
questions. His paper on Richardson, which compliments its subject 
without abusing Fielding, will, we hope, send many readers to 
** Pamela” and “‘ Clarissa’; while his articles on Herrick and Sainte- 
Beuve, while short, are admirable pieces of criticism. ‘* Authors in 
Court” reminds one usefu ly that authors have themselves to blame 
in that they have not now the blessings of perpetual copyright. The 
other subjects treated are Edward Gibbon, William Cowper, George 
Borrow, Cardinal Newman, Matthew Arnold, Charles Lamb, e 
Reformation—in which Mr. Birrell laments the fact that we have no 
adequate, unbiassed history of the English Reformation—and 
Nationality. In conclusion, we would say that “ Res Judicate” is 
quite an unusually valuable volume of literary criticism, sympathetic, 
wide reaching, and (if we except certain smail affectations of style, as, 
for instance “‘ the Speaker newspaper”) well written. 


Hunt, T. W. Ethical Teachings in Old English Literature. 


(Funk and Wagnalls.) Orown 8vo. Cloth. 
There is nothing brilliant about the book. but much that is solid and 


useful. It deals with old English Literature on one special side, 
and if it be true that a national literature reflects and moulds the 
national life, undoubtedly its most important. The spirit of a long 
line of English authors and their relation to their age are touched 
upon in a series of short chapters. 


Huxtey, THomas R., F.R.S. Essays upon Some Controverted 
4s. 


Subjects. (Macmillan.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 625. 1 
This volume is made up of essays contributed to the Nineteenth 


Century and the Fortnightly Review during the last seven years. It 
contains the important articles upon Agnosticism and upon the New 
Testament, and articles of purely scientific interest. The first essay, 
upon the “ Rise and Progress of Palzontology,” is a reprint of an 

dress delivered to the York meeting of the British Association in 


Last Words Th lyle. . 
ay of Thomas Carlyle. (Longmans.) Crown 8v0,/ 


Chth. Pp, 
There is little room for doubting that it was Carlyle’s express wish that 


the novel, “‘ Wotton Reinfred,” which he wrote in his earlier days, 
should be destroyed unpublished. It is by no means, judged by any 
criterion, so good as his later work, and we can see no reason for his 
wishes having been disregarded. The volume is made up with the 
hitherto uopublished “ Excursion (Futile Enough) to Paris” and a 
number of letters. 
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Mark Twain's Sketches. (Chatto and Windus ) 





¥Boards. Py. 360. 2s. —— 

A selection from Mark Twain's works made by the author and -n wor 
himse Inan amusing preface he prote-ts that if the Mr. F : 
reader, instead of just dipping into the volume from time story ~ 
to time, reads several of the sketches at a time, he will po gs 
deserve to be nauseated. \ wa 
SAINTSBURY, GEORGE (Editor). Political Pamphlets. cory vet 

(Percival.) Demy 16mo. Half parchment. Pp. 301. 3s. 6d. aaah ot 

Lhis is a volume of the Pocket Library of English Litera- 
ture, of which we have already noticed several volumes. GIssING 
By the general public it will be found very useful, for it Mr. Gissi 
contains nine pampblets which are often quoted or atructe< 
referred to but seldom read, for they are generally in- true to 
accessible except in collected works. Mr. Saintsbury has has rer 
-selected seven writers from whose works to give examples. like to 
From the Marquess of Halifax he takes ‘‘ The Letter toa There 4 
Dissenter”; from Daniel Defoe, the famous ‘ Shortest faithfu 
Way with the Dissenters”; from Swift, “The Drapier’s is a sto 
Letters,” and ‘‘A Letter to Mr. Harding the Printer”; 
from Burke, the ‘‘ Second Letter on a Regicide Peace” ; agg 
from Sydney Smith, ‘“‘ Peter Plymley’s Letters”; from Cloth. 
‘William Cobbett, the “Letter to the Journeymen and Was ther 
Labourers of Great Britain,” and ‘‘ Letter to Jack Har- doubt | 
row”; and from Sir Walter Scott, the ‘‘ First Letter of tale of 
Malachi Malagrowther.” must I 
STEVENSON, RoBeRT Louis. Across the Plains, (Chatto wild. 1 

and Windus.) Crown 8vo. Buckrim. Pp. 317. 6s. partly 

‘Af, like Mr. Stevenson’s beggar, you love in literature “the chapts 
exotic, the unexpected word; the moving cadence of a organ! 
phase,” you will already have learnt to love Mr. Steven- first y 
son’s work, and will a month ago have read and have the ti 
‘taken joy in his ‘‘ Across the Piains.” The first essay, easter 
that which gives the title to the vo'ume, is a description his ra 
of Mr. Stevenson’s journey across A:nerica as an emi- blood 
grant, and is as good as anything that he has ever written. He gi 
In his paper on ‘‘ Dreams” Mr. Stevenson tells us that deser! 
much of his fictional work, including ‘‘ Dr. Jekyll and read t 
‘Mr. Hyde,” was suggested by dreams. The other essays butch 
are all admirable, but some, written, Mr. Sidney Colvin Hort 
tells us in his preface, ‘‘under circumstances of especial Crown 
gloom and sickness,” are slightly sickly and morbid in With t! 
tone. With such reprints as these we must for ths gram 
present be contented, but all who love Mr. Stevenson’s with 
oe will hope that his absence in Samoa will not stultify but 2 

is pen. 
- FICTION. = 
AvTHOR oF “Lapy Auptry’s Secret.” The Vene- pn 

‘tians. (Simpkin, Marshall and Co.) Three volumes. Putna 

Bis. 6d. 

Pcople may sneer at Miss Braddon, as they have sneered —- 
at Wilkie Collins, may ti her tionalism, her but 
lack of really deep character drawing, her inability to # 
probe into the motives of life, but where will they find pon 
another author with a greater power oi interesting her Prise 
readers, with a keener, better-ordered faculty of inven- ag 


tion? Granted that Miss Braddon’s novels do not go deep , i 212 
down under the surface of things, granted that her atyle MR. ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 




































is easy rather than artistic, yet when we consider at pro 
what she aims we must acknowledge that it would be difficult but that which he has derived from the “ Arabian Nights,” is not tobe he 
to bring her particular branch of fiction to a higher point than blamed for considering that it is characterised by little but extrava- Yor 
that which she herself has reached. Miss Braddon having now gant descriptions of golden palaces and of marvellous encounters 
written considerably more than fifty stories, ‘The Venetians” with powerful genii. In this little waistcoat-pocket volume Mr. KE 
pve ae at ed Sten ont cheat High a ioral ae its — Chases has collected eight tales by different authors which do not |e 
— ; or i rom 
nicely-balanced invention of  Wyllard'’s Weird.” ‘From the firet epend for their interest on supernatural or extraordinary occurrences. poe 
chapter, however, in a Venetian café, where the hero, in a fit of anger Davis, Ricoarp Harpine. Van Bibber and Others. (J. B. sta 
a me — — = a pamagth ner: o— aye = him _— Osgood, McIlvaine and Co.) Crown. 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 247, ~ 
with a dagger, which he has jus a as a curiosity, we arekept Mr. Davis, we hear, has been called the ‘* American Kiplin .” but we 
interested, although, perhaps, we ould not place our finger upon any cannot see why, except that bo‘h he and Mr. Kipling te , Maen and La 
page and say that wed enag and ideas were entirely original. The both work in that now very popular medium, the short story. Their 8vo. 
characters are oo oe a arn ye drawn—especially little work cannot even be compared. Those stories in which Van Bibber, an Miss 
Tivett,—but the headings of the chapters are too silly, American “dude,” figures as hero are excellent in every way, now . to 
Brack, Witt1am. Madcap Violet. (Sampson Low.) Crown 8vo. comic, now pathetic, but never powerful. On the two occasionse—in aD 
Cloth. Pp. 445. 28. 6d. “* Outside the Prison,” and ‘‘ An Unfinished Story ”—when Mr. Davis wi 
The sixth volume of the new and uniform edition of Mr. Black’s novels, attempts to be powerfol, if he does not fail entirely, yet he does not th 
revised and corrected by the author. reach that high standard of excellence which marks his serio-comic m 
BuRNAND, F.C. Some Old Friends. (Bradbury, Agnew and Co.) work. On the whole, ‘‘ Van Bibber and Others” can be recommended be 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 416. 5s. as a volume of stories which are always interesting, and very often M 
‘We need eh a of Mr. B a ed oe ae or more witty very interesting. Ma! 
than the first four parodies in this volume—parodies which are amon 
the best specimens of their class of work in existence. The best 4 Png age a? — yr el agate Thi 
“<Strapmore,” which hits off “‘ Ouida’s” work with wonderful fid-lity, : ¥ Stig en ately 
“The Beadle,” “ One and Three,” and “ Injovabl ” The fourth of Messrs. Macmillan’s excellent edition, having all the 
but “‘ The , , J @ India,” are all riginal ill ve 
amusing. “ Across the Keep-it-Dark Continent” is later and hardly original illustrations and an introduction, biographical and biblio- _ 
asclever. The volume is illustrated by Mr. Linley Sambourne. graphical, by Charles Dickens the younger. i 
CARMICHAEL, LizuT..A. Personal Adventures of a Detective. Doyte, A. Conan. 1 5 al ; 
(Morison Brotbers, Glasgow.) Paper covers. 1s. Paper covers. 1s. ee ee See CPR) 


fhe author of these short episodes—for they can hardly be called 
stories—has no particularly novel experience to recount, but he writes 
in a straightforward ways and, if he does nothing else, at least 
impresses the reader with the marvellous efficiency of the Glasgow 


Really Dr. Doyle, whom we all now look upon as one of our most 
promising novelists, should know better than to allow such work as 
this —evidently written before he had found his method—to go forth to 


" the worldasnew. Not that they are bad as stories, but they are bad as 
police. the work of Dr. Doyle. Besides, three of the seven stories have 
Croustoy, W.A. Some Persian Tales from Various Sources. appeared in volume form elsewhere (in ‘“‘The Captain of the ‘ Pule 


(David Bryce, Glasgow). 32mo. Oloth. Pp. 126. 1s, 3d. Star,’”), which is not fair tothe reader. They are all sensational and 
Whe English reader, having littleor no knowledge of Persian fiction all interesting, but can have no pretence to artistic exociionee. 
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FLETcHER, Ropert Hower. The Mystery of a Studio. (Lawrence 


_ and Bullen.) Crown 8vo. Clouh. Pp. 252. 2s. 6d 


Mr. Fletcher evidently has in him the makiugs of an excellent short 
story teller, but his style at the present time is Justa little bit rough and 
unpractised. The first story, ‘The Mys ery ofa Studio,” is original in 
idea, but is not well carried out; but the other stories are excel!ent. 
They aeal mainly with Western American life in a manner that is 
very reminiscent of Mr. Bret Harte’s work, but they have an original 
touch of their own and are all interesting. 


Gissine, Gzorer. Born in Exile. (A. and C. Black.) Three vols. 
Mr. Gissing’s latest story shows marks of having been hastily con- 

structed. Although there is much ia “ Born in Exile” both admirably 
true to nature and full of subtle analysis, it is a pity that the author 
has remained so faithful to Grub Street surroundings. We should 
like to see him stray for once into ‘‘fresh fields and pastures new.” 
There are whole sections of English life which should find in him a 
faithful and realistic exponent. But, in spite of its pessimism, this 
is a story which deserves to be widely read. 


Haaearp, H. Riper. Nada the Lily. (Longmans.) Crown 8vo. 

Cloth. Pp. 312. 6s. 

Was there evera story so reeking with blov4, eo smelling of gore? We 
doubt it. Not even ‘‘ King Solomon’s Mines” can boast so huge a 
tale of slaughter. Be‘ore writing ‘‘ Bric Brighteyes,” Mr. Haggard 
must have paid some attention to the north country sagas, avd their 
wild, rude strength has entered into this, his last work. The story is 
partly founded upon fact. Chaka, the central figure of the first 
chapters, was the Zu'u Napoleon, who built up the Zulu military 
organisation from the smaliest beginnings. When heappeared in the 
first years of the century he was the chief of but a small tribe, but at 
the time of his death in 1828 he was the virtual ruler of all south- 
eastern Africa. Over a milli n lives had been sacrificed to his cru-Ity, 
his rapacity, and his greed. and the whole country reeked with the 
blood of his victims. Mr, Haggard’s style has certainly improved, 
He gives us no moralising and no attempts at humour, and if his 
descriptions of fights do not stir us as of yore, it may be that, having 
read all his books, we have grown callous, or that, having given us 
butchery in the mass, we must not expect fighting in detail. 


Hore, AnTHony. Mr. Witt’s Widow. (A. D. Innesand Co.) 

Crown 8vo. Oloth. Pp. 213. 68 

With the exception of an unfortunate tendency to use, for example. the 
grammatical “ With whom?” rather than the coll :quia!, *‘ Who 
with ?” this is a story well told and well conceived. It is cynical 
but amusing, and the plot, while short, is full of novel and unexpected 
situations. Mr. Hope's character-drawing is exc:)lent, but why does 
he use a vert—jeopardied—which is not in the dictionary ? 


Jounson, SamvuEt, LL.D. Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia. (G. P. 

Putnam’s and Sons.) 18mo. Ciotn. Pp. 243. 28 6d. 

Johnson was the first to notice the similarity which exists between 
“‘Rasselas” and Voltaire’s ‘‘ Candide,” which appeared in the same year, 
but there is no doubt that it was purely accidental, as ‘‘ Rasselas ” has 
many po'nts in common with, and can well bave been suggested by, his 

m “The Vanity of Human Wishes.” Johnson’s mother dying in 
1759, it became necessary for him at once to raise a sum of money, and 
he wrote ** Rasselas ” iu the evenings of one weck, receiving altoge her 
£125 for the copyright. Although little read now, it is exceedingly 
interesting and instructive, being cast into fictional form for no other 
Rarpoee apparently than that the novel had just come into vogue. 

e volume is one of the Knickerbocker Nuggets, bailing from New 
York, and is in size and shape the ideal of a pocket classic. 


Kernanan, Coutson. A Dead Man’s Diary. (Ward, Lock and 

Bowden.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 218. 3s. 6d. 

From the = of view of popularity, this has been one of the most 
successful volumes of the last two years, and judged from the literary 
standpoint it has no lack of merit and of strength. This the 
fourth edition contains a portrait of the author, and is more particu- 
larly intended for the library. 


Lauer, M.R. Sybil West. (Simpkin, Marshall,and Co.) Crown 
8vo. Cloth 





Miss Lahee bas drawn a manifestly faithful picture of Lancashire life 


to-day. There is “real grit” inthe men and women of the North, 
and we are made to feel it here. The purity and strength of the 
women is the chief theme, and without any sensationalism of plot 
there is enough character, humour and quiet interest in the book to 
make it very pleasant reading. It isa book good in itself and sure to 
be good in iisresulis. We want more such, and more characters like 
Martha West. 


Makar’s Dream, and Other Stories. (T. Fisher Unwin.) Long 


t 8vo. Pap r Covers. 1s. 6d. 


This is a volume of the Pseudonym Library, and the first of a series of 


Russian stories. One mistake it will be well to rectify in future 
volumes—the author’s names are printed in the Russian type and 
are consequently quite unrecognisable and unpronounceable to Eng- 
lish readers. The first story, ‘‘Mak4ér's Dream,” is admirable in every 
way, but is perhaps more of an allegory thanastory. It tells of a 
Russian peasant who dies and comes to the Judgment Seat. His sins 
far outnumber hie good actions, and God is about to sentence him, 
when he protests and recounts the disadvantages under which the 
poor live, and how impossible it is for them to do otherwise than to 
cheat or steal. The other stories are hardly as clever. but they are 
pathetic and powerful, and all teach love and brotherly kindness. The 
volume as a whole proves that even if the peasant has much to com- 
plain of from the c rruption of the officials, yet that fiction is 
allowed a very much freer d in the poiuting out of abuses than 
the Russophobe press would have us believe. 
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Century. Volume VI. (Longmans.) Crown. 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 566. 


vols. Feap 8vo. 2s. 6d. le 

“ Gryll Grange,” published in 1861, was the last of Peacock’s novels, and, 
with the exception of “ Melincourt,” the longest, but it is by no 
means the best. The wit is of the eame quality, but there is less of 
it, and consequently the volumes in places are just a wee bit dull. 
“Gryll Grange” can be read with pleasure by those who know ite 
author's previous work, for they can trace in it the gradual develop- 
ment of his opinions and of his art, and can appreciate more keenly 
the passages which are reminiscent of his better work, but to those 
who do not we can only say that they had better commence their 
study of one of the most delightful satirists of any ace by reading 
earlier volumes—‘‘ Headlong Hall,” the first, for choice. 


PHILLPOTTS, EpEN. A Tiger’s Cub. (J. W. Arrowsmith, Bristol.) 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 322. 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Phillpotts, who was somewhat original and wholly interesting in 
“The Knd of a Life,’ freshly humo:ous in ‘‘ Folly and Fresh Air,” 
is, in *‘ A Tiger’s Cub,” tedious toa degree. And that is the more to 
be lamented, in that it could so easily have been remedied. Dozens of 
modern novels have proved by their success that in some cases the 
feminine element could be safely ignored, and yet we have an 
ordinary girl and a fatuous young man dragged in by the heels for no 
other purpose than to satisfy an extinct fictional convention. Elimi- 
nate half the characters, cut part of the dialogue and the author's 
moralising, and we should have an enthralling story of the sort with 
which Miss Warden and Mr. Fergus Hume have familiarised us. 
Towards the end “‘ A Tiger’s Cub” quickens somewhat, the descrip- 
tion of the suicide in the Turkish bath b-ing curiously realistic. 


Savace, Ricnoarp Henry. The Little Lady of Lagunitas. 


(Routledge.) Paper boards. 2s. 
Our own experience and that of Mr. Andrew Lang would lead us to 


expect from the author of ‘‘ My Official Wife,” not an artistic or well- 
written story, but a rousing, adventurous yarn to pass an hour as 
pleasantly as it can be passed in the reading of sensational fiction. 
But Mr. -—— second essay is by no means as interesting as his 
first. In the first place the average Englishman knows very little of 
the America of the early nineteenth century, consequently a story 
of California in the “‘ forties,” unless the fact is very carefully mixed 
with adventurous fiction, is not particularly attractive. Secondly, he 
has fallen into the reprehensible practice of writing in the present 
tense, and ina jerky, interjectional style. 


Steuart, Joun A. The Jolly Pashas. (Henry and Co.) Crown 


8vo, Cloth. Pp. 209. 3s. 6d 
This isa volume of the Whitefriars Library, and unlike most volumes 


attempts, although somewhat unsuccessfully, to arrive at the wit and 
humour for which the series was ostensibly started. Mr. Steuart’s 
work is everywhere reminiscent of some one else’s. His characters 
echo the manners and words of other characters, and although they 
are amusing and although Mr. Steuart knows how to tell a tale well, 
the stories suffer according'y. The best, ‘‘A Notable Conclave,” 
reminds us of Dr. Conan D>yle’s ‘‘ Literary Mosaic,” and is really 
very excellent. The shades of past and famous literary men and 

liticians meet in the Abbey at midnight, and discuss present-day 
iterature and politics in a charmingly free and candid manner. It 
must be a story of the future, for Charles Lamb discovers that among 
the members of Parliament are General Booth, Prof. Huxley, Oscar 
Wilde, and W. T. Stead! 


HISTORY. 
An Englishman in Paris: Notes and Recollections. (eye 


and Hall.) Two Vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 332 aud 352. 
These two closely-printed volumes are not only interesting, but also 


valuable as throwing side-lights on the social side of French history 
and upon the characters and lives of well-known Parisians of all ranks 
and of all professions. The author has evidently had rare oppor- 
tunities for observation ; but it is impossible for the reader to guess 
who he is, so carefully has the anonymity been preserved. He says - 
“For private reasons, which I must not tion, I have decided not 
to print my name to these jottings, whether they are published before 
or after my death. I am aware that by doing this I diminish their 
value; because, although I never played a political or even social part 
in France, I am sufficiently well known to inspire the reader with 
confidence.” For any one who likes gossip, political and social. good 
stories and original anecdotes, we can highly rec d these vol 

A few of the well-known people who flit across these pages are De 
Musset, Balzac, Sue, Dumas, Taglioni, Rachel, Meyerbeer, Flotow, 
Lemaitre, Gautier, Flaubert, Guizot, Lamariine—of all of whom we 
learn something new and something interesting. The volumes deserve, 
and are sure, to run into a second edition; and in view of this we 
would suggest that the publishers at once add an index. 


Fitzpatrick, W. J. Secret Service under Pitt. (Longmans.) 








Pp. 390. 
This volume, by the author of ‘‘ Ireland before the Union,” supplies a 


missing chapter in Irish history. Mr. Fitzpatrick is a laborious 
author and diligent s! udent, and an entertaining writer. His investi- 
gations into the use which Pitt made of his secret service money in 


order to betray Irish patriots contains much information which bas } 


hitherto never been available. The book has been very favourably 
reviewed, and it gives us a glimpse into what may be described as 
Satan’s invisible world displayed. 


Leoxy, W. BE. H. History of England in the Eighteent 


68. 
This, the sixth volume of a cheap re-issue, covers the period betwecm 


1789 and 1792. 


Peacock, THOMAS Love. Gryll Grange. (J. M. Dent and Co.) Two 





































































THoMPsoN, Epirx (Editor), The Wars of York and Lancashire, 
1450-1485. (David Nutt.) lsmo. Cloth. Pp. 165. 
This is a volume of the excellently conceived lish History by Con- 
tem Writers Series. rendered additionally useful by a 


It 

map of laud, showing the fields of battle, and by a number of 

tabies of aescent. 

LAW, POLITICS, AND EDUCATION. 

AvuTHoR oF “Lire IN ovR VittagEs.” The Social Horizon. 

‘Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) Orown 8vo, Cloth. Pp. 163. 2s. 6d. 

ine Daily News correspondent who went round the rural villages 

and desc:ib:d the agricultural labourer as he is, has published a 

volume in which he sets forth, in a book without an index or evena 

table of conten's, his view of what ee to be done in order to bring 
our social system into some kind of accord with our social ideals. 

Civilised s»c ety seems to him to be entering on a new era, and 

hilanthropy must have a clearer sight and a wider range. The 

Pimtico O.o-hing Factory and the Post Office seem to him to give 

the clue to the solution. We want more organisation and subordioa- 

tion of individualism to an intelligently-applied ideal of a co-opera- 
tive socialist state. 

BROOKFIELD, ARTHUR Montaau, M.P. The Speaker's A B C. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.) Smallsquare. Cloth. Pp. 125. 2s. 

We wonder whether this volume is a j»ke? If 80, it is a somewhat 

nderous one, and oe, more ver, that is likely to inflict upon the 
ong-suffering victims of ama‘eur after dinner speakers a further 
suyerfiuity of bald rhetoric. Those who know nothing about pulic 
sr Mp find Colonel Brvokfield’s volume useful. for it at least 
teaches how to speak and what to say on a multiplicity of subjects ; 
but, naturally, the resuls must be expected to be cunventional and 
unoriginal. 

Davipson, THomas, M.A, LL.D. Aristotle and Ancient Educa- 
tional Ideals. (Heinemann.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 256. 5s. 

Mr. Davidson has something to say of both the practice and the ideals 
of ancient education, but tells us most of the latter. He does not by 
any means confine himself to Aristotle. Thouzh he very justly 
dwe'ls longest on the most learned and systematic Greek writer who 
has come down to us, he also explaias the views and aspirati ns of 
Pythagoras, of Xenophon, and of Plato. Passing from these to times 
whea there wa; a wider outlook, and when the city was not the 
be-all and end-all of life, he sets before us the practical theories of 
the great teacher Quintilian about rhetorical or worldiy education, 
and finally explains the position of Piotinus, “‘ who presents an ideal 
of philosophical or other-worldly education, and paves the way for 
the triumph of Christian dogma.” 

Greeo, JosepH. A History of Parliamentary Elections and 
Electioneering, from the S.uarts to Queen Victoria. (Chatto 
and Windus.) 8vo. Cioth. Pp. 403. 7s. 64. 

The new edition of this interesting, and, in places, useful volume 
ap ears most opportunely. Mr. Grego is a great authority upon the 
work of those great caricaturiste, Giilray and Rowlandson, and this 
has, perhaps, without de racting from the iaterest of his volume as a 
whole, somewhat caused him to dwell with too much impor‘ance upon 
the caricature side of elections, and too little upon the political. In 
fact, his work make: a very excellent history of electoral caricature, 
being illustrated with near.y a hundred illustrations from political 
squibs, lampoons, and satires. But it is tedious and unprofitable to 
describe pictures which are not reproduced. Any one who cares to 

Mr. Gregu’s volume will gain no little instruction and a great 
deal of amusement. 

Hutton, A. W. (Editor). Speeches of Mr. Gladstone. Vol. X. 
1889-1891, (Methuen.) 8vo. Qsoth. Pp. 412. 10s. 6d. 

Toese speeches begin with the Parliameutary oration on the Criminal 
Law ia Ircland, June, 1888, and close with thes; onthe Cond.tion 
of the Rural Population, dslivered in London, December, 1891. The 
range of these specches is very remarkable. They include, among 
others, the Channel Tunnel, Histeddfod, the French Republic, the 
Parnell Commiss‘on, the McKiniey Tariff, the Homeric Artemis, and 
the Colonial Episcopate—to say nothing of the more regular party 
speeches. The collection is carefully compiled and corrected, but the 
volume would be much improved by a good index. 


Wise, B. BR. Industrial Freedom. (Cassell.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. 


. 372. 

This volume, issued under the auspices of the Cobden Club, is the out- 
come of a pamphlet upon Free Trade, which was published in Sydney 
in 1855, and which was largely founded upon the opinions of the late 
Arnold Toynbee. _Tke author disclaims the intention of rivalling or 
supplan other well-known text-books of Free Trade, but says that 
he intends his work rather ss a companion to the works of Professor 
Faweett a Henry Gzorge. It is dedicated to Sir Henry 


Parkes, C.C. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Davigs, FrepgRIck. Temperance Drinks for Summer and 
Winter. (Ward, Lock and Bowden.) Crown svo. Cloth. Pp. 121. 

Huinricu, BR. My Little Friends, (Griffith and Farran.) 4to. 
©loth. Pp.7l. 6s. 
This isa caarming book, which will be as w-lcome in the drawing-room 
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children of different . Priated in America, it cated to thas 
pride of the Harrison household, Benjamin Harrison McKee. 
Lorri, W. J. The Cathedral Churches of England and 

Wales: Their History, Architecture, and Monuments. (Edward 

Stanford.) Fcap. 8vo. Sloth. 

Mr. Loftic’s handy guide, with its twenty-nine plans, is an invaluable 
work to all who love the study of English cathedral architecture. The 
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introduction is. especially useful and interesting. Mr. Loftie deals 
first with the origia of the various cathedral establishments and then 
describes the actual fabric of thechurches. Thecharac:eristics of the 
five styles of ecclesiastical architecture in Hoagland are-set forth, 
together with a list of cathedral officers and their functions. The 
thirty-five cathedral churches are concisely described after perscnal 
observation, but Mr. Loftie is surely a little too hard on “ restorations 
and restorers.” Much of what he says on this point is justifiable, but 
sometimes the lack of restoration means irretrievable ruin and decay. 
MoteswortH, Mrs. An Enchanted Garden. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 

Feap, 8vo. Oloth. Pp. 220. 2s. 6d. 

Mrs. Mo‘esworth’s fairy tales are excellent specimens of an art which 
few moderns have able to master, and Mr. W. J. Heanessy’s 
two illustrations are as good as the text, which is saying a great deal 
forthem. The Children’s Library, of which this is a volume, besides 
being admirably chosen as to its literary matter, is bound almost too 
delicately and prettily for children’s grubby fingers. 

Samson, G. G. Bees for Pleasure and Profit. (Crosby Luck- 
wood.) Crown 8vo. Limpcloth. Pp. 82. 1s. 

An illustrated aap to the manipulation of bees, the production of 
honey, and the genera! management of the apiary. 

TaLbor Coxe, Mrs. The Gentlewoman at Home. (Mes:rs. 

Henry and Co.) Crown 8vo, Clxh. 6s. 

This, the fifth volume of the Victoria Library for Gentlewomen. starts 
with the apt quotation ‘Men buiid houses, women make homes,” 
and Mrs. Talbot Coke, the well-known authority on what may be 
styled the domestic arts and crafts. makes a successful attempt to 
t-ach her sisters to achieve that desirable result. Of the sixteen 
chapters in which the authoress covers her extensive subject, we 
would choose as being worthy of special notice thosa severally entitled 
“ Old ideas and new notions,” “Cutting a new coat,” and “ By land 
and sea.” The latter contains many valuable hints as to the bsst way 
to travel. and how to preserve some semblance of home on even a 
trans-Atlantic s .eamer. 

Watson, Aaron. For Lust of Gold. (Walter Scott.) Crown 8vo. 

Cioth. Pp. 312. 

An illustrated romance which reminds us both in subject and in 
trea ment of Charles Kingsley’s ‘‘ Westward Ho!” Not that Mr. 
Watson has given us so good a story—far from it, indeed, but “ Four 
Lust of Gold” is good enough to be read by an admirer of ‘‘ Westwar.i 
Ho!” without calling up any bitter or invidious comparisons. Ip 
fact, it is a good, rousing boy's adventure story, always interesting, 
which, when it does not recall Kingsley, suggests Mr. Rider Haggard. 

MUSIC, POETRY, THE DRAMA, AND RECREATION. 
AIrTken, G. A. (Biitor). The Poems of Andrew Marvell. (Law- 
rence and Bullen.) Twovols. Feav. 8vo. 5s. each, 

What do modern readers know of Mirvell? Very little, we feel no hesita- 
tion in saying. We have all quoted, more or less correctly, the !ines, 
* He nothing common did, or mean, upon that memorable scere” ; but 
how many of u: knew that they came from Marvell s ‘‘ Horatian Ode 
upon Cromwell's Return from Ireland” ? Marvell has been neglec‘ed ; in 
fact, no adequate edition, if we except Dr. Grosart’s rare reprint of 1872, 
having appeared for some years. The present volumes belong to tue 
dain"y Muses’ Library, which began so well with Herrisk. They are 
furnished with an excellent portrait, from a picture in the National 
Portrait Gallery, and a dal ise introduction and notes 
by Mr. Aitken. Messcs. Lawrence and Bullen have certainly dune 
well in printing his poems (the best of which were written b -fore the 
Restoration) in one vwlume, and the satires io another. Neither, 
perhaps, are exactly virginibus puerisque, but the satires are often 
grossly obscene. It is the first volume (obtainable separately), which 
we would particularly recommend. It contains some of the mcst 
beautiful and delicately-fiaished poems in our mniny Fy We wish. 
for example, that we had room to reprint that upon the Bermudas. 
Anstey, F. Mr. Punch's Model Music-Hall Songs and Dramas. 

(Bradoury, Agnew and Co.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp.172. 4s. 6d. 

This volume, collected, improved. and re-arranged frum Punch, has 
caused us more laughter than anything else Mr. Anstey has written 
since ‘‘ Vice Versé.” Mr. Anstey begins by rallying the County 
Council in a good-humoured way for their crusade against indecency 
in the music halls, and then proceeds to give examples of what he cun- 
siders innocuous, and likely to pass muster with the Council Some 
of the songs and dances are screamingly funny The majority of the 
il'ustrations, all of which are reproduced from Punch, are by Mr. 
Kdward T. Reed, but some are by Mr. Linley Sambourne and Mr. 
Harry Furniss 
BacuHeE, Constance (Translator). Albert Heirtz’s musical explana- 

tions of The Master-Singers of Nuremberg. Tristan and Isolde, 

and Parsifal. (Novellu, Ewer and Oo., 1, Bernese Street.) Paper 
covers. 1s. 61. each volumes. 

Nothing could be more apropos during this present Wagner season than 
these translations, from the German, of Albert Heintz’s musica] 
analyses of three of Wagoer’s famous music-dramas. Each wock ie 
fully explained, with musical examples, according to the 
development of its motives. 

BucuHEIM, 0. A., Ph.D. Goethe’s Faust.” Partl. (George Bell 
and Sous.) Crown 8vo. Pp. 480. Bohn’s Library. 

The prose translation of Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust,” by the late Abraham 
Hayward, achieved suscess in his day, but is almost forgotten now. 
The method which Gorthe described as *‘ — prose” has its own 
advaitages,and Mr. Hayward came near achieving the chief—literal 
exactitude. Others have superseded it, however. The ‘Art of a 
lives, but the translation was falling into limbo. In this re-issue 
Boho’s Library, Mr. Buchheim, well-known as an annetator of 
German books for schools, and a professor at King’s Collegé, hae 

resuscitated it, made corrections, revised the notes, printed 
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the first part of the play in parallel columns, German and English, 
and nas added a history of the Faust legend with a brief résumé of 
the second part. 


Long post 8vo. Covh. Pp. 268. 28. 61. 

Contains ‘*The Two Foscari,” “ Oain,” and ‘‘The Deformed Trans- 
formed” There is no better pocket edition of Byron than this, which 
is @ be compl-ted in twelve volumes 


Dunn, Stnctatr. The Art of Singing, (T. Fisher Unwin.) Small 
equare cloth. Pp.117. 2s. 
All aspirants to vocal success will fini this interesting little brochure 
useful. It contains chapters upon voice cultivation and production ; 
ictures of the organs of the vo:ce ; pages upon respiration and sing- 
og and elocution ia singing; list of songs suitable for diff-rent 
vo.ces; and s%me interesting chapters upon the history of famous 
singers, from Madame Albaai to Fariaelli. 


E.uis, W. AsHTon (Translator). Richard Wagner’s Prose 
Works. aw 1X. (33, Southampton Screet, Strand.) Papar covers. 

p. 32. 1s. 

Concludes ‘‘ Art and Climate,” and begins ‘‘A Communication to My 
Fri-nds, 1851.” 

Forman, H. Buxton (Editor). Shelley’s Poetical Works. 5 vols. 
—_ I.and II. (George Belland S.ns.) Fesp.8vo. Cloth. 28. 6d. 
earh. 

It is but natural and fitting that this year, the centenary of Shelley’s 
birth, his works should be added to that excellent series, perhaps the 
most generally serviceable existing, the A'dine Edition. This new 
issue is avowedly based on the editur’s well-kaown Library Edition, 
but appealing t» the larzer class, readers rather than students, omits 
many of the controversial notes and the variorum readings which, 
thouzh havinga certain sp cial importance, come between the reader 
and his enjoyment of the poet’s work. But Shelley’s own notes, for 
example the famous notes to ‘‘ Queen Mab,” in which he give: utter- 
ance to so much of his philosophy, are included in eztenso. Mr. Forman, 
one of our authorities on Shelley literature, addsa memoir. Toe volumes 
g ve the puems a3 far as may be in chronological order. Vo). 1. con- 
tains “Queen Mab,” “ Alastor,” and other poems written between 
1813-17. Vol. II. contains ‘‘ Laon and Oythna” (better known as “ Tae 
Revolt of Islam”) and “‘ Rosalind and Helen,” 1818-19. 


Gar, Norman R. A Country Muse. (David Nutt.) Feap. 8vo. 

Cloth. Pp. 109. 33. 6d. 

The very title of this volume attracts the reader, who, perchance, 
satiated for the m »ment with the tumultuous strength of Mr. Henley, 
the barrack-room courage of Mr. Kipling, is wishing for some quiet, 
country-loving, flower-worshipping muse. Mr. Gale is the laureate 
of the fresh open woods, of the pasture lands, and of the rank lush 

rasa and mottled kine. Infact, he goes a fair way to revive the 
ashion of writiog beautiful lyrics and s»ngs which are the most 
charming literary remains of the seventeenth century. Many of the 
delicately beautiful poems remind us of Herrick in hia purer, sweeter 
moments, and we can give no higher praise. ‘* A Country Muse” is, 
we understand, a selection of poems from two privately printed 
volumes issued some time back. Weshall hope, if thisis so, for the 
rest of the two volumes as soon as may be, but in the meantime we 
would sugg-st to every poetry-loving reader that the present volume 
is a book to buy, to 1 ead, and to love, 
ty: 
389. 


Issen, Hevrtx. The Leagueof Youth: The Pillars of Socle 
A Doll’s House. (Walter Scott.) Crown 8vv. Cloth. Pp. i 
3 





3. 6d. 
It is gratifying to see that, asa result to all the anti-Ibsenite agitations, 
a second edition of Mr. William Archer’s excellent translation of 
these three plays has been called for. 


IpsEN, HENRIK. A Doll’s House. (Walter Scott.) Paper covers. 2s. 

A rep int of the ‘ Doll’s House,” as it has been performed at the 
Avenue Theatre this month. Five excellent portraits of the principal 
performers are reproduced. 


Joux, Atois. Richard Wagner-Studien. (Carl Giessel, Bay- 
reuth.) Paper covers. Pp. 80. 2 Marks; and Richard Wagner 
den Deutsch Bohmischen Badern. (Alois John, Eger, Bohemia.) 


Paper covers. Pp, 24 

Herr Alois John, who is a gifted German writer on all subjects con- 
nected with the literature aod folk-lore of North-West Bohemia and 
the adjacent German territory, is also an eathusiastic admirer of 
Wagner, and his studies of the Wagner idea and its significance in 
modern life are so instructive that one cannot he!p wishing that they 
could also be readin English. His essays oa Wagner's visits to the 
watering-places of German Bohemia are also interesting, as it was at 
Teplitz avd Marienbad that ‘‘ Tannhiuser,” ‘* Lohengrin,” and the 
** Master-Singers” were planned, while Prague and Teplitz were the 
Lirthplaces of Waguer’s early works. 
Lane, ANDREW. Helen of Troy. (George Bell and Sons.) Fcap.8vo. 

Pp. 204. 28. 6d. net. 

We owea word of thanks to Messrs. Bell for their consideration of book- 
buyers in is,;uing this new edition uniform with the cheap edition of 
Mr. Lang’s work: which Messrs. Longmans are producing. Mr. 
Lang’s postry has séiu.._ *‘med,higher and has never been more 
successful than here. 

Lang, AxpREW. The Blue Powry Book. (Longmans.) Fcap. 8vo. 

Cloth. Pp. 240. Price 7s. sd. 

A reprint on India paper, in a very small compass, of “‘The Blue 


) 
Poetry Book” published last autumn. In its new dress it makes one 
of the daintiest volumes of verse we remember to bave seen. The design 
of the cover is taken from an Italian binding of the fifteenth century, 


figured in Libri’s ‘‘ Monuments Inédits.” There are a few notes on 
points of antiquarianism, and the volume, were it not for ite delightful 
binding, would form an admirable pocket companion. 
Hosken, James DrypEen. “Phaon and Sappho” and “ Nimrod.” 
(Macmillan.) Feap.8vo. Cloth. Pp. 326. 
To Mr, Audrew Lang belongs the credit, we believe, of having dis 
covered, in the huge pile of mediocre verse annua!ly published by 


provincial booksellers, the true genius of Mr. Hosken’s 
Frankly, we 
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MR. JAMES DRYDEN HOSKEN. of “Phaon 
and Sappho” 

could have been made stronger and more powerful than Mr. Hosken 
has madeit. In the original story Sappho is said to have fallen madly 
in love with Phaon, and, her love being slighted, to have, in despair, 
thrown herself over the rocks into the se1, How does Mr. Hosken 
mutilate this legend, which, under skilful hands, might well have 
made a powerful play? He makes Phaon return Sappho’s love, and, 
although the play ends in a tragic fashion with the suicide of 
Sappho over her lover's dead body, yet the whole legend becomes, by 
this radical alteration, weaker, more conventional. ‘*‘ Nimrod” is an 
equally skilful, equally surprising copy of the Shakespearean method, 
but of the two we prefer it. The greatest credit is due, of course, to 
Mr. Hosken for the book. It is a great thing for any poet to approach 
a likeness to Shakespeare, and this Mr. Hosken has done, although 
but a rural post nan on a few shillingsa week. Bornin Helston, 
Cornwall—the town in which Charles Kingsley was educated—in 
1861, he wens to an elementary school where he picked up a little 
Latin, but, with this exception, acquired a knowledge of no language 
but hisown, Asa young man he came to London. and was emp ter 
at the Royal Albert Docks, and, later, as sorter at the General 
Office. Here bis health broke down from the irregular strain, and he 
had to return to He'ston, where he has now obtained partial employ- 
ment as an auxiliary postman. That such a man, with so few oppor- 
tunities for reading or culture of any sort, should have produced s' 
work 80 comparatively early in his life, augurs very highly for 
his natural genius and promises great things for the future. It 
is bv his next volume that he will more properly be judged—his 
work will have matured, and he will, we hope, have found his owa 
method, 
Upton, GzorcE P. Woman in Music. (A. C. McClurg and 

Co., Chicago.) Cloth. Po. 226. 

A third tion of Mr. Upton’s attempt to explain the problems of 
woman’s relation to music. He considers briefly woman's failure to 
create important and enduring musical works, and finds no more 
satisfactory answer to the enigma than the suggestion that woman is 
too emotional in temperament to confine her feelings within musical 
limits or reproduce them in ical notation, whereas man 
his emotions and can give outward expression of them. Part II. 
treats of the influence of woman in encouraging the grest com 
to labour, and inspiring them in the pro iuction of the:r finest works; 
while Part III. is devoted to woman as the interpreter of music. 
What woman has done for music and the great glory and beauty she 
has given to it show that, while man may —— the intellect of 
music, she is, after all, its heart and soul, piring creations and 
then interpreting them tv the world. 
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REFERENCE BOOKS. 


Brassey, T. A., B.A., F.R.G.S. The Naval Annual, 1892. (Simp- 
kin, Marshall and Co.) Demy 8vo. Oloth. Pp. 575. 12s. 6d. 

The “ Naval Annual ” is sufficient)y well known as the handbook on all 
naval matters, British and pies that we will only say here that, 
fu spite of Lord Brassey’s inability to give to it the same amount of 
attention as ia former years, it fully maintains its high standard of 
usetulness and accuracy. One new feature has been added in the 

ublication of a number of articles by —— in naval matters. 
Thus Mr. E. Weyl writes on Progress of Foreign Navies, 1891-1892 ; 
Mr. J. R. Thursficld on British and Foreign Naval Manceuvres; Mr. 
J.K. Barnes describes the ships that are building or completing; 
Mr. R. C. Oldknow writes on Marine Engineering ; Mr. H. O. Arnold- 
Forster on the Koyal Naval Exhibition; and Mr. W. Laird-Clowes on 
the Chilian Civil war. 

Pronouncing Dictionary of Mythology and Antiquities. Just 
the Word Wanted: A Handbook of English Synonyms. 

Handy Guide to Correct Pronunciation and Spelling. (John 

Walker and Co.) Cloth covers. 1s. each. 


RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY AND PHILANTHROPY. 


AssoT, Lyman. The Evolution of Christianity. (James Clarke.) 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, Pp. 258. 4s. 

Dr. Lyman Abbot, editor of the Christian Union, and one of the 
best known and best beloved ministers in the United States, is Mr. 
Ward Beecher’s successor in the Brooklyn pastorate, ‘“‘This book isan 
attempt,” he says, ‘‘ to re-state the eternal yet ever new truths of the 
religious life in the terms of modern philosophic thought.” Every- 
thing that Dr. Abbot writes commands attention, and this particularly 
deserves it, for it is one of the most important contributions to current 
theology which have appeared in recent years. 

AtmonD, H. H. Sermons by a Lay Head Master. (Sonnen- 
schein.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 296. 3s. 6d. 

These sermons in ability and range are of a high order; a few of them 
are, we think, somewhat above the level of the audience to whom 

were delivered, but the boys of Lorretto School may be con- 

ulated on the opportunity of a, to such sermons, most of 

so admirably adapted to help them in the special temptations 

of: their age and to give them a high ideal of life. For the wider 

circle for whom they are published they contain, in a1efreshingly 
unconventional style, b: views of Christian doctrine and duty. 

Oneyne, T. K., M.A., D.D. Aids to the Devout Study of 
Criticism. (T. Fisher Unwin.) Crown 8vo. Cioth. Pp. 397. 7s. 6d. 
This volume is the outcome of sermons preached in Rochester 

Cathedral, and is offered ‘‘to those who are pursuing in a devout 

spirit the critical study of the Scriptures.” It is divided into two 

1 hog first on the David-Narratives, the second on the Book of 
alms. 

Fripp, Enear I. The Composition of the Book of Genesis. 
(David Nutt.) Feap. 8vo. Cloth. 

There is a forbidding, arid look about the pages of this book, but it isa 
work of profound interest to every student of the Bible. The compo- 
site nature of the earlier books of the Old Testament is admitted by 
the most conservative critics, but the portions to be assigned to the 
several priestly and prophetic authors or compilers, and the periods 
when they flourished, are vexed and unsettled questions. Mr. Fripp 
dissects the elements ina crisp and valuable introduction, and by the 
use of different-sized types in the body of the work, enables the reader 
to see to which authors the several parts of the text are assigned. 
Hake, A. Eemont. Suffering London. (The Scientific Press.) 

8vo. Cloth. Pp. xlvii.179. 3s. 6a. 

This volume claims to be an independent examination of our London 
hospitals and a summary of their work. Mr. Walter Besant con- 
tributes a preface of some fifty pages in which he traces the growth 
of medical charity from the Roman up to the present time. In 

j conclusion, in pleading the right of hospitals to charity, he says: 

% **Charity by cheque may be a very poor kind of charity; but 
the motive concerns the giver: it may be left tobim. The cheque 
may mean brotherly love and pity: it may mean love of ecience and 
the advancement of knowledge: it may mean mere selfishness—a 
sop to the needy—something to keep him quiet. The motive con- 
cerns the giver. But he must give.” 

Roxttxeston, T. W. (Hditor.) Selections from Plato, from the 
Translation of Sydenham and Taylor. (Walter Scots.) Crown 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. 281. 1s. 6d. 

A volume of the Scott Library. including portions of the “ Phedrus,” 
the ‘‘ Republic,’’ ‘‘ Greater Hippias,” and the ‘‘ Banquet,” together 
with the *‘ Apology of Socrates,” the ‘‘ Crito,” the ‘‘ Phedo,” aud the 
** Seventh Epistle of Plato.” The seventeenth-century translations of 
+ pocorn and Taylor have long held a high place in the estimation 

scholars, and Mr. Rolleston’s introduction is lucid and helpful. 

Sipewick, ALFRED. Distinction and the Criticism of Beliefs. 

s.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
object of this book is to aid in unravelling the ambiguities that 
gather round terms in common use to the confusion of judgment on 
serious matters. To our Philistine mind, it seems that the best way 
to do this is to state everything in the clearest possible language, 
for which our English tongue does not lack material. This Mr 

Sidgwick has not done, and apparently cannot do. His book is the 

dreariest jungle of logomachies that we ever waded through. 


SCIENCE. 
Gomme, G. L. Ethnology in Folk-Lore. (Kegan Paul.) Crown 8vo. 


Mr. Gomme’s long practice in extracting the pith of old books has 
made him an adept in gathering » mass of valuable facts from the 
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by Countess Hugo. (Hiliot 
This book is one of the most remarkable and original that has been 


OF REVIEWS. 


i of literature. Of this useful service the preseut book gives. 
abundant evi‘ence in small compass, unsuspected sources being made 
to | cage a fair crop of records of barbaric customs still surviving 
under this covering and forgotten meaning among civilised peoples. 
But we are unable tu agree with Mr. Gomme when he refers all 
sauvage rites and practices to pre-Aryan or nub-Aryaa races, and assumes- 
tht the Aryan races were the sole importers of higher culture. The 
fact i> that the distinction between the two races is artificial and un- 
warranted. We do not know whether there was an “ Aryan” race 
atall. The history of the several occupants of Europe is continuous 
from early Neolithic tines, and the term “‘ Aryan” can be properly 
applied only to a coguate group of languages. 


LETOURNEAU, CHARLES. Property: Its Origin and Develop- 

ment. (Walter Scott.) Crown 8vv. Cloth. Pp. 401. 3s. 6d. 

This is a volume of the Contemporary Science Series, t6 which Professor 
Letourneau has already contributed a monograph of the ‘‘ Evolution 
of Marriage and of the Family.” Here be treats his subject by the 
ethnographic me hod, examining the inossitutions and customs of 
existing inferior races, and from their habits gathering conclusions 
from which he can approximately build up those of our primitive 
ancestors. He examines also the instincts of property found among 
animals, and inquires into the laws and rules as to property in ancient 
Greece and Rome, in Palestine, and in barbarous and medieval Kurope. 


STFWART, ALEXANDER, F.R.C.S. Our Temperaments: Their 
Study and their Teaching. (Crosby Lockwvod.) 8vo. Cloth. 


This is a secoud evit.on of a very curious and interesting work in a 


branch of science which is, perhaps, too much neglected. Mr. 

Stew-rt says thas his object in producing the volume was to enable 

observers to know the temperament of anyone by looking at him, 

and associate w.th it certain mental qualities and traits of character. 

The interest ana practical usefulness of the work are much increased 

by a number of coloured examples of the different temperaments by 
r. Luckhart Bogle, and by black and white illustrations. 


TRAVEL, GEOGRAPHY,. AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
Dickens’s Dictionary of London and of the Thames.. (Charles 


Dickens and Kivans.) Paper covers, ls. each. 
Of these two handbooks, that on :he Thames {s by far the most ureful, 


althoug. the ‘“ Dictionary of London” will prove serviceable to all 
who want concise information to which they can at once turn. It is, 
however, by no means as complete as it snould be—for instance, we 
can find no reference to Toynbee Hall. The ‘‘ Thames” volume will 
be indispensable to all who go down to the river in boats, but it sadly 
needs a sketch map of the whole river and section-ma}s of its course 
above Oxford. Mr. Dickens's article on ‘‘Thames Botany,” too, is- 
somewhat faulty. 

Duruam, F. A. The Lone Star of Liberia. With Introduction 

Stock.) Crown 8vo. Clotn. Pp. 331, 


published for some time. Mr. Durham is a man of colour, who is 
studying law in London, and whose blood has been set boiling by the- 
Times articles on Black America. So it occurred to Mr. Durham that 

he could not do better than turn the tables on the ineolent whites- 
by cctting forth in a volume of some 300 pages the shortcomings of 
British civilisation. Those who wish to see how black the white man 

can appear in the eyes of an African need only to turn over the pages 

and read the various passages in which we have set forth the manifold 

moral failings of the white race. Mr. Durham asks, is the Ethiopian 

inferior to the Caucasian? and answers the question in the negative. 

He then sets forth the case of the African under various chapters. 

It is a curious book, which, notwithstanding its exaggeration and its 

occasional ludicrous mistakes, may be handed to the complacent 

white as a corrective of his overweening conceit. 


Goopman, E. J. The Best Tour in Norway. (Sampson Low.) 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. Cioth. Pp. 346. With thirty-four lilustrations and’ 
a Route Map. 
In reading Mr. Goodman’s account of two holidays spent in the land of 


the midnight sun we have found it easy to live over again a holiday 
spent in Norway almost coincidently with Mr. Goodman's 1890 tour. 
With nearly all his praises of that country and her people we agree ; 

but we do not quite follow him in his disappointment, when crossing 
the North Sea, at being almoot ‘‘ unable to feel the sea under him.’ 

Other people’s experience of the North Sea is sometimes the reverse of 
what fell to Mr. Goodman’s happy lot. Few people, however, will 
read his book without feeling disposed to brave the discomforts of 
crossing to that lovely country of sombre, silent fjords; wooded 
valleys, snow-covered mountaias, gleaming lakes, and impetuous- 
waterfalls. The book is characterised by much painstaking and usetul 
detail, rather than by any brilliant descriptive style. With 1egard to 
the route taken, the only change we suggest is its extension from 
Molde to Trondhjem. The volume is well illustrated; but if « 
different process had been used in the making of the blocks, a stil} 
better idea might have bzen given of the beauty of Norwegian scenery. 


Warp, C. S., and M. J. B. Bappgtry. South Devon and South. 
Cornwall and North Devon and North Cornwall. (Uulau an: 


Co.) Feap. 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 225. 48. aud 3s. 6d. 
New editions, the fourth, of these volumes of Messrs. Baddeley and 


ard’s well-known series of English Guide Books, calls for little 
remark. They are thoroughly reliable, packed full of useful and not: 
superfluous information, and contain numerous exceptionally wel.- 
executed maps and plans. 
Warp, H.Snowprn. Lichfield and Its Cathedral. (Percy Lund 


and Co., Memorial Hall, Ludgate Circus.) Paper covers. 5 
A brief outline guide to Lichtield and its cathedral, illustrated wit 


views and maps. 
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I—BY PROFESSOR BLACKIE. 


YPVHE intelligent 

(S_ public of Great 
Britain is certainly 
smsy under great obliga- 

tions to the editor 
J,, of the Review or 
V7 Reviews for the 
publicity which he 
fgave in his May 
Z number to Professor 
Gouin’s book on the 
studying and teach- 
ing of languages. 
Taken along with 
the account given in 
& the April number of 
the Journal of Edu- 
cation on the method 
of linguistic train- 
ing used in the great 
schools of Wies- 
baden, the facts and 
principles set forth 
in this volume 
should certainly set the teachers of languages in our 
English schools, great and small, seriously to consider 
whether there is not something radically wrong in their 
handling of this important branch of popuiar education. 
No doubt, teachers are proverbially the most unteachable 
of all classes of the community ; but in the present age, 
when intelligence is being so widely spread, and in this 
Empire of Great Britain, whose friendly communica- 
tions with all sorts of foreign nations from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific is so necessary for business, for pleasure, 
and for policy, it is surely not too much to expect 
that the public will feel their own power, and know 
their own interest in this matter, and let all school- 
masters and all professors understand that it is not by 
the conning of dead rules and the spelling of dead books 
that a living knowledge of that most vital of all living things 
called language is to be acquired, but by habitual breath- 
dng the atmosphere of articulate voice, and thinking, hear- 
ing and speaking in direct connection with the environ- 
ment of the learner. This is the method of nature ; and, 
apart from nature, all the most curious grammatical 
amachinery and bookish apparatus will remain as far 
removed from a heart-inspiring and brain-furnishing 
knowledge of a language as a photograph, even the best, 
is from the living countenance of which it is the 
lifeless expression. The knowledge of any language is a 
‘living growth, and, like all growths depends on a living 
and a graduated practice. As the practice of the eye 
teaches the artist to see open secrets, which no bookish 
talk about seen objects could reveal, so the practice of 
the ear in articulate speech forms a living bond between 
objects and feelings in articulate voice which no dead 
‘record of speechless signs can create. As we learn to play 
golf, not by boc ks on the game, but by using our arms 
and our legs, and our calculating glance on the golf- 
ground, so we learn languages, by using our ears and our 
‘tongues in the first place, and books only in a secondary 
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way where vocal exercise fails. The perfect use of a 
language can be learned without books, as no doubt it 
was by Homer and the great school of bards that preceded 
and followed him; but with books alone, no man can 
attain to a living mastery of any form of human speech, 
any more than he could learn to swim without plunging 
into the water. 

What a painful, weary, and fruitless process it 
is to study a language through the eye, to the 
neglect of the natural organ the ear, Professor Gouin 
shews in an extremely curious, interesting, and 
instructive piece of biographical detail. In principle 
I certainly agree with him, as in fact every man must do 
whose healthy instincts have not been perverted by the 
formalism and the pedantry of the schools; but my 
experience has happily been in no wise so painful, and 
found the right way to learn a language at an early period 
of my life, without wandering far into the wrong. No 
doubt at Aberdeen, where I was brought up, the colloquis#l 
method was not used, as it might certainly have been, to 
season and to facilitate the exact Latin scholarship for 
which that city has long been famous; but when once 
released from scholastic leading-strings and left free to 
complete my linguistic study on my own hook, I seem 
early to have fallen into the natural plan of using my ear 
and my tongue to supply the winged words, which the 
scholastic method of creeping through printed sentences 
failed to produce. I remember well in mystudy when about 
fifteen years old, defacing the white front of my mantelpiece 
with sounding sentences from Cicero, which in imitation 
of my model, I then flung forth with the living voice, and 
got practically into the habit of thinking and of speaking 
in the dead language which the scholastic method of 
reading and writing had never cared to do; and that 
this, my practice was exceptional, I learned in the follow- 
ing fashion. After finishing my Arts course at the age of 
17, I studied theology under Principal Laurence Brown, 
father of the late Dr. Brown, Professor of Greek in 
Marischal College. The Principal was a man of sound 
learning ; and, having studied abroad, had brought home 
with him from Holland the practice, common in the 
Dutch Universities at that time, of speaking and lecturing 
in the tongue of Cicero and Cesar. Among the discourses 
which the young theologians had to deliver in presence of 
the professor, one was in Latin; and on each occasion 
when a Latin discourse was read by the student it was 
the practice of the Principal to invite criticism from every 
student who might care to stand up; but in a Latin 
discourse it was only natural, the professor thought, that 
the criticism should be in the same language; and on 
this he wisely insisted. But the young evangelists had 
been taught only to read and write Latin; so they 
remained dumb, which appeared to be rather stupid ; and 
I, having trained myself to declaim to an imaginary 
somebody in my own private chamber, thought that 
there was no reason why I should not open my mouth, 
with Ciceronian phrase in presence of a real one; and 
accordingly, on a certain day, when the usual appeal had 
been made by the professor, feeling some critical motion 
in my breast, I stood up and got on fluently with my 
Latin commentary. This gave me confidence; and 



















better than confidence, a great laudation from the 
reverend Principal, which gave me a notable start in 
Academical life as a good Latin scholar. 

I should not have entered into these personal details 
had it not been for the precedent shewn me by M. Gouin 
in your May number; and no doubt, in this question, 
facts will justly be held not the least powerful of the 
arguments. I may therefore, without offence, further 
state that when some three yearg afterwards I went 
across the Channel to study in Germany I found no diffi- 
culty in conversing in Latin with the students in the 
Schnellwagen who were travelling with me from Ham- 
burg to Gottingen, in which, of course, I was aided, not 
only by my previous habit of using my ear and my tongue 
pone f not my eyes only in the study of Latin, but by the 
fact that I spoke Latin not in the barbarous style of 
English scholars, but with the broad sound of a and the 
slender sound of i which belongs to Scotland in common 
with Italy and the rest of Europe. Of German I knew 
not a word at thistime. I went to the famous university 
on the banks of the Leine to study German, and after 
five months I knew it as well as my mother tongue. This 
is exactly the point which M. Gouin brings out. Any 
language, he says, taught in the natural way by the prac- 
tice of the ear and tongue, and not by the conning of 
abstract rules and the spelling of dead books, may be 
learned in five or six months. I acquired a perfect reastery 
of that language in five months, more perfect than Ihad of 
Latin in as many years. How was this? Not from any 
special craniological bump that my brain-case may exhibit 
for the study of language; far from it. I never cared 
for language merely as language ; I desired it only to 
shake hands and hearts with my fellow beings; and I 
learned German and other languages just as children 
learn their mother tongue, by moving perpetually in the 
element where the language is spoken, and where the 
hearing and the speaking is as natural and as necessary to 
the waking intelligence of a child, as the inspiration and the 
expiration of the air is to the living play of the lungs. Well, 
how did I proceed? I chose history as a subject conversant 
with matters that belong to the catholic use of language 
among educated men. I attended daily Professor Heeren’s 
lecture on the European “Staaten system,” and took 
regular lessons in German from an accomplished native 
teacher To this I added the text book used 
by the Professor, daily intercourse with native 
students ; and constant reading of easy German books; 
and by this combination of social intercourse, primary 
training of the ear, and secondary use of relative books 
both in reading and writing, before five months were 
expired, 1 could understand every word uttered by the 
Professor, and fight my own way among the natives, as 
easily as if German had been my mother tongue. And, 
as I said before, this was the natural and necessary result 
not of any special talent in me, but of the circumstances 
in which I was placed, and of the determination to use 
them for a special end in a natural manner. Man is by 
nature a speaking animal, and he will learn to speak any 

e as naturally as pigs squeak, or larks sing, if he 

ill but try. Let him plant the seed in the true soil of 
living nature, and the growth will be as certain as it is 
swift and fruitfu!. 

Let us now ask in detail what are the points of the 
process by which children learn their mother-tongue, 
and not only one mother-tongue, but two or three, or 
half-a-dozen, if circumstances are favourable; for bilin- 
gual and trilingual peoples grow up in certain social 
surroundings just as naturally as monolingual. The 
points are as follows :— 
1.—The child, moved by a healthy curiosity, is vitally 
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touched by the objects which surround it, and hearing these 
objects indissolubly associated with certain spoken sounds, 
it instinctively, from the mimetic nature of man, repeats the 
name as often as the object is presented. 

2.—The repetition of the sound made—without any trouble 
—causes it to remain a permanent possession of the young 
speaker; for the memory depends always on these two 
things, the force of the original impression, and the fre- 
quency of its repetition. 

3.—The power of different objects to produce specific 
differential emotions on the mind of the young creature, 
inspires it with a desire to express these emotions; which 
desire being responded to by the nurse and mother, gradually 
furnishes the speaker with an array of the most useful verbs, 

adjectives, interjections, and other parts of speech. 
4,—These primary elements being once evolved, the grow- 
ing child is, by its careful mother, taught to connect the 
individual words, whether expressing objects or emotions, 
in such a way as to form a regular sentence, according to 
the normal use of the full-grown language ; that is, to speak 
grammatically, without the study of grammar. 

5.—After this, books and reading may fitly come in, but 

always, of course, in a secondary way. To supply the want 
of objects which are the natural material for language, 
pictures and picture-books will come in; and when a nurse 
or a mother cannot always be able to tell a good story, 
story books in an easy style will fill up the vacant hours of 
the learner ; but whenever possible, living scenes and notable 
localities should always precede the reading, as giving a 
more lively and a more permanent impression than the life- 
less record of books. 

6.—For the perfecting of a knowledge of language a 

special culture of the memory and the imagination is 
necessary. This culture should proceed in such a fashion as 
to render the learner as much as possible independent of 
books and paper, which, however useful for record, as Plato 
in the “Phzdrus” long ago remarked, are rather hurtful to the 
development of a strong memory and a vivid imagination. 
Tbe man whose memory depends cn a book is like a land- 
lord who devolves the care of his estate on his man of 
business or his factor. The knowledge which he does not 
use he will forget, and become the slave where he ought to 
be the master, as on the stage we see sometimes actors who 
know their parts imperfectly, waiting awkwardly for a 
prompter. 

So much for the method of nature in the easy, uncons- 
cious style of infantine and puerile life through the social 
intercourse of the family by the living voice mainly, with 
the aid of books in a supplementary way, as in these 
days generally, or without books altogether, as in the 
case of Homer and other early national bards. Our next 
question is, how is this method of nature affected by the 
change which takes place when a full-grown young person 
is set, in a formal manner, to learn a strange tongue sys- 
tematically ? It is effected in three ways, and in all the 
three to the advantage of the full-grown student: first, 
he is now arrived at the full use of his powers, and can 
grasp firmly where once he could only touch lightly, and 
walk stoutly over long distances, where he could only trip 
within a narrow field ; again, he can submit himself to a 
regulated scale of advance under the calculated guidance 
of a professional teacher, and thirdly, he can set himself, 
with a will, to stick to any piece of ordered work with 
continuous endeavour, till it be achieved in such fashion 
that the linguistic acquisitions of his full growth compared 
with his earliest style, are as a firmly compacted archi- 
tecture compared with the accidental picking up of 
pebbles from the sand. The result of this threefold 
change in capacity and circumstance ought unquestionably 
to be that a foreign tongue studied by a full-grown youth, 
may be learnt more perfectly in five months than by a 
growing child in five years, And why is it not so; 
simply because the teacher, instead of helping Nature 
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wisely, and giving greater scope and a more regulated 
impulse to her action, flings her method overboard alto- 
gether, and transfers the function of the ear to the eye, 
and substitutes, systematically, the stringing together of 
formal sentences and abstract rul-s for the living play of 
the voice in the practice of intelligent intercourse ; and so 
it happens that on this perverse method, we see daily in 
the schools, after three or four years’ persistent applica- 
tion, the most apt scholars creeping painfully along from 
sentence to sentence in a dead book, instead of flapping 
free wings in an atmosphere of natural music and un- 
studied eloquence. Hen:e ths meagreness of the linguistic 
fruits in so many of our high-class schools ; a growth all 
briars and no berries. 

What apology, I would now ask in conclusion, do our 
teachers give for the maintenance of a method of teaching 
languages so contrary to Nature, to common sense and 
to practical utility ? First, they say specially with regard 
to dead languages, that as they are studied to be read, 
and not to be talked, books and readers, dictionaries and 
grammars furnish both the substance and the form of 
linguistic study in their case. Tho answer to this is 
plain: talking makes reading more easy, and the 
command of the language, as Quinctilirus has it, more 
perfect dicendo scribimus facilius; besides that, the 
character of the language, as a music of speech, can never 
be acquired by poring over a dead record. Again, our 
teachers will say that man is not a parrot, and the con- 
versational method tends tc make him one. The answer 
to this is equally plain: man, in his mimetic function, 
when learning language is, and must be a parrot, but 
he is a parrot and something more. This something 
more is “reason,” and to the action of this some- 
thing more, in the acquisition of a language, no wise 
advocate of the method of Nature can have any 
objection. Have grammar and grammar rules, by all 
means, but let them follow, or go pari passu, with living 
practice, not precede it, much less exclude it formally. 
A primer for any language can be made so as to be at 
once colloquial and constructive ; so I have shewn for 
myself in Greek* ; and the teacher who cannot use this 


*A Greek primer, colloquial and constructive. Macmillan, Loudon, 
1. 





Il.—BY MR. WALTER WREN. 


I HAVE carefully 
read your paper on 
M. Francois Gouin’s 
“Royal Road to 
Foreign Tongues.” 
He is altogether too 
sanguine. Good diges- 
tion is as much a ne- 
cessity as good food. 
Yoa might as well feed 
a child wholly on tins 
of concentrated beef 
essence and expect it 
to thrive, as to expect 
it (or a “ grown-up ”) 
to master a language 
in six months or twelve 
either. But heis right 
in principle; or, 
should I not rather 
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say, Mr. King is? Begin with “the ear, not the eye.” Try it 


with your youngest child. Whenever you speak to it sp2ak 
French or German—whichever you like best. Whenever Mrs. 
Stead speaks to it, let her speak English. As the child grows, 
it will habitually speak German to you and English to its 
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method from his own stores, in any language which ee 
he professes to teach, is, in my opinion, unfit for his ae 
business. 4 

These are the ostensible reasons ; but the real reasons, 
it is easy to see, are bad habits, a power which rules other 
worlds than the pedagogic more powerfully than wisdom; 
then conceit and the show of infallibility which teachers, 
like priests, are ready to assume; and lastly, laziness; 
for, as the Wiesbaden educationists wisely observe, it is 
easier for a teacher to remit the learner wholesale to a 
dead book, than to march forward with him to a vocal 
contest like a general with his soldiers to a battle. Nay, 
it is quite possible that on the bookish plan a man may 
teach a language of which he knows nothing more at 
starting than his disciple ; the paradigm of the noun or 
the verb may be the lesson of the day, and the teacher 
who has mastered it completely and kuows nothing more 
may perform his function of bookish indoctrination 
creditably, without knowing more of the language than 
a blind man does of vision, who finds his way, staff in 
hand, stone by stone, over a pool. 

Two cognate points I would fain discuss here, but for 
want of space must content myself with the bare men- ie 
tion. The one is that the method of nature here advo- 5; 
cated applies to dead languages as well as to living, it 
being as easy to look the sun in the face and say helios as 
to say sun, the only difference in the practical work 
of the school being that whereas in the case of living 
languages accomplished speakers can everywhere be easily 
found, in the case of dead languages, a special arena of 
linguistic gladiatorship is necessary in order to equip the 
teacher for his work. The other point on which I am 
willing to enlarge, on any occasion, and challenge contra- 
diction from any convocation of scholars in Europe, but 
can only state here, is that Greek is not, as some ignor- 
antly suppose, in any sense a dead language, but in every 
sense a living form of human speech, and like German or 
French, is studied most efticiently in the land where it is f 
spoken, and that, of all absurdities practised by men bs 
pretending to be wise, the greatest is that of pronouncing K 
the noblest of all languages with an arbitrary English 
accentuation, contrary alike to philological science, 
learned tradition, and practical utility. 
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mother. By following M. Gouin’s method for six months, 
your children will probably be able “to talk with good : 
accent and with ease in French,” up to a certain point— ie 
always provided they have not too muck else to think about. ' 
But only to a limited degree. A rural labourer’s vocabulary 
is limited to a few hundred words—probabiy not tive; 
your own vocabulary is probably eight thousand at 
least (I should say more). “ Revolutionise pedagogy” by 
all means. “It is time it was revolutionised.” If 
you refer back to (I think) 1883 you will find in 
the Pall Mall Gazette that I always hoped to be head 
master of a school for small boys, so that they were 
all begun rightly. Please let me add the most important 
remark of all—though not strictly relevant to the subject. 
Teach languages by the ear, not by the eye. But teach 
geography, geometry, number, weight, measure, botany, and 
other branches of natural science by the eye, not the ear. ) 
And above all, remember it is far away more important for 
every little child to learn and study the works of God 
rather than the thoughts of men. Children love flowers, shells, 
all “pretty things,” all “pretty pictures.” Follow the 
methods plainly shown by God (or Nature, if you prefer 
that). “ Revolutionise,” by all means. The one thing 
b-yond all doubt is, that whatever is done at “the schools 
now is all wrong. 
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THE BEST DIET FOR CANCER PATIENTS. 





articles in the National Review to Count Mattei’s 
medicines, I received a great many letters upon the sub- 
ject, especially from those who, through this new medi- 
cine, hope: for a cure from cancer. Most of these cases 
I referred to the Mattei doctors in whose vicinity they 
might happen to be, but there was a residue of those that 
were either quite hopeless, or who dwelt in places utterly 
remote from help and civilisation, and whom I tried to 
advise to the best of my ability. My mind has, conse- 
quently, been a good deal occupied with this sad subject, 
and I should like, for the benetit of sufferers, to mention 
a few things which, in my estimation, help the action of 
the Mattei medicines very considerably. I feel encouraged 
to do this by two facts. First, that these additional helps 
are of a very simple and innocent nature, and can be only 
beneficial, even to people in perfect health; secondly, 
that my cases, bad as they were, have either been com- 
pletely cured or, at least, the pain was immediately 
relieved, and none of them until now has become worse. 
When I was a small child I deciphered one day in 
the newspaper the story of a man who lived in Paris, 
which filled my mind with many speculations. This man, 
it was said, was really about one hundred years old, but 
looked quite young and was strong and healthy, because 
after a lapse of every twenty-five years he lived for two 
years on nothing but brown whole-meal bread and water- 
eress. This régime so invigorated and purified his system 
that he was completely rejuvenated. The whole-meal 
bread supplied the strength, whilst the watercress, which, 
as everybody knows, has very refreshing qualities, made 
his old blood young again. Whether this story be true 
er not, there is a good deal to be learnt from it, and 
when I heard by chance that in certain districts the poor 
yea used watercress as a specific against cancer, 
begged my patients to partake as much as possible 
ef it raw for breakfast with whole-meal bread, and also 
as purée in soup, or made into quinelles with butter and 
flour. I soon found that none of my patients 
had ever given a thought to their diet, except perhaps 
now and then; one of them said they ate as much meat 
as possible in order to keep up their strength. I ask my 
patients to renounce all meat, fish, and fowl, at least for 
the time being ; when they are cured they may begin to 
eat anima] food again if they wish to do so. By abstain- 
ing from animal food the cancer seems to be deprived of 
its nourishment. My attention was first aroused to this 
fact by the case of an old lady who sufferdd from in- 
ternal cancer. Her food consisted only of dry bread and 
tea without milk. She suffered terribly, and underwent 
several operations, but to the unbounded astonishment 
of all the great doctors and surgeons who attended her, 
she lived for several years, when they had only given her 
afew days. She was a perfect skeleton, and after her 
death it was said that her illness had lasted so long 
because it could find no nourishment in her great state 
of emaciation. The same reason would explain what 
Ihave heard doctors maintain, viz., that cancer is far 
more rapid and malignant in young and apparently 
healthy individuals than in old and delicate ones. 
All spirits, tea, and coffee, I think, prejudice the effect 
of the medicines in cancer, and, on account of their 
inflammatory and exciting nature, it is better to forego 


Ls dae about two years ago I drew attention in some 
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them. All fruits (not hothouse), and especially grapes, 
I have found a great help. Apple tea and gruel and 
cocoa nibs are the best beverages. Pepper and spices 
must be avoided on the same scale as tea and coffee. As 
a prophylactic against cancer the grape cure seems to be 
vindicated. It completely purities the system, and 
removes any stoppages and accumulations caused by an 
injudicious régime ; but the cure must be properly carried 
out under the supervision of an experienced doctor at a 
place like Meran in the Tyrol, where the grapes ripen in 
the sun. Everybody who leads an artificial life would 

robably be the better for this cure, which, followed up 
y Mattei medicines, restores purity to the blood. The 
bracing air of the sea or of the hills appears to exercise a 
curative effect upon caneer. I imagine that the keenness 
of the atmosphere is favourable to the renewal of the 
tissues, and, the appetite being thereby increased, the 
constitution is refreshed and invigorated. 

It is, however, not everybody who can go to the sea or 
to the hills, and in these cases I find that ablutions of salt 
water, as cold as they can be borne, just before going to 
bed, are very beneficial. When I say ablutions, I mean 
sponging the body all over, not forgetting the feet—care 
must be taken to get into bed immediately without dry- 
ing oneself, and warm coverings must be drawn well up to 
the throat. A delicious sensation of warmth and rest 
will soon be experienced. These ablutions, treated in 
this way, not only strengthen the general health, but they 
appear to draw out by the pores the poisons contained 
in the body. 

I need hardly say that as much fresh air as can be 
procured by day and by night is an absolute necessity, 
as well as the most scrupulous cleanliness; in 
localities where the water is not above suspicion 
it would be well to use for the cleansing of the 
diseased part a decoction made of hay seeds, the seeds 
of flowering hay, or the straw of oats. These decoctions 
must be used warm or tepid. The patients can also 
be put into sitz baths. They seem to purify and heal 
the wounds wonderfully. Exercise in the open air is a 
sine quai non; for those who can do so a little gentle 
gymnastic after the morning bath is of high value. The 
best book I know, because the simplest, is that of 
Moritz Strebel, published at Leipzig by F. Fleischer. 
Though the text is German, the drawings explain the 
movements very well. 

There is, I daresay, nothing new in these hints, but 
I think I can promise to those who cannot have the 
benefit of consulting a physician, and who wish to use 
Count Mattei’s medicines inwardly, or as compresses, 
gargles, subcutaneous injections, or otherwise, that by 
adopting these hints they will find the way cleared for 
very surprising results—it will be like the difference 
between cantering over smooth turf, or making one’s way 
over hard and stony ground with boulders of rock and 
other impediments to get over. 





Notice. —In the next number of the Revizw or 
Reviews will be published the report of the Ex- 
perimental Committee on the results of one year’s 
observation on the treatment of five test cases of 
cancer by the Mattei remedies. 
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THE CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
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Albemarle. (Swan Sonnenschein, Pater- 
noster Square.) July. 6d. 

A Libert, Blection Address” Hon. Auberon 
Herbert. 

The Extension of Colonial Trade. Col. 
Howard Vincent. 

The Alien Ques:ion. W.H. Wilkins. 

The Ethics of Criticism, Edward 
Delille. 


Amateur Work. (Ward and Lock, Salis- 
bury Square.) July. ‘ 
House-Painting and Paperiug. (Jllus.) 


Andover Review. (Ward and_ Lock, 
Salisbury Square.) June. 35 cts. 
a 15g Wheat is Better? Rev. Dr. 
H. Bradfor: 
J A ae ‘Campbell. Miss A. M. 
Mac 


The Christian Endeavour Society. Rev. 
Dr. F. EB. Clark. 

pear the Pulpit. Rev. C. H. Cutler. 

— Greek Question at Cambridge. F. G. 

The Divinity of Christ —III. 

The Roman Catholic Policy Concerning 
Popular Education. 


Antiquary. (62, wigeente Row.) July. 


Funeral Baked ‘eum Viscovnt Dillon. 
af nag in Shrewsbury Museum. 
John W: 


Avehitectaged Record. Qrly. (14, Vesey 

Sireet, New York). June 30. 25 cts. 

Choice in Architectural Styles. (illus.) 
Prof. EB. A. Freeman 

The Chicago iediocien. (illus.) D. 
Alder. 

Iron Construction ia New York City. 
(Illus.) L. De C. Berg. 


Arena. (5, Agar Street, Strand.) June. 
50 cts. 
T e Ether and Its Newly Discovered Pro- 


perties. 

The Rights of Children. Rev. M. J. 
Savage. 

bs spend of Darkness. B. O. 


te abe Dwellers of Switzerland. W. D. 
McCrackan, 

The Knglish Poets—William M: rris, Lord 
Lytton, and Sir Edwin Arnold. Louise 
C. Moulton. 

The Bedrvuck of True Democracy. A. 0. 
Houston. 

A Fiaw in the Public School System. 
Rabbi S. Schindler. 

Life Insurance: Its Rise and Marvellous 
Growth. D. N. H:lway. 

“ Automatic” Writing. B. F. Underwocd 

The True Basis of Currency. M. M 
Dawson. 

Confessions. I. The Physician 

Why She Did It—Mrs. French Sheldon’s 
Travels in Africa. F. Taylor. 


Argosy. (8, New Burlington Street.) 
July. 6d. 
ins ie Lotus Land. (lIllus.) C. W. 


‘liane Geartente Review. (Oriental 
University Institute, Woking.) July. 
20s. per annum. 

ie = and her Constitution. F. T. 


Is the e a of Silvera Benefit to © 


India? A. Cotterell Tupo 
Oriental Education in Burmah. P. 
ordern, 
* Po oo Geography of Persia, I. C. 


ue Russian , R. Michell. 

European Interests in Africa. C. H. 
Carmichael. 

Uganda, Dr. R. W. Felkin. 

The Financial Position of Australasia, G. 

. Levey. 

Legends, Songs, »nd Customs of Dar- 
distan. Dr. G. W. Leitner. 

The Pelasgi and their Modern D-scend- 
ants. P. Wasss Pasha and Sir P, 
Colquhorn. 





Atalanta. (54, Paternoster Row.) July. 6d. 
S. — — English Poets. Hon. Ruden 
oe! 
Ou Board a P. and O. (Illus.) 
New Serial: ‘‘My Terminal Moraine.” 
Frank Stockton. 


Atlantic menthiy. (Ward and Lock, Salis- 
bury Square.) July. 1s. 
General McClellan. E. G. Scott. 
In a Japanese Garden. L. Hearn. 
Chicago. B. G. Mason. 
Arabian Horses. H.C. Meriom. 
The American Idealist. G. Bradford, jun. 
Looking Towards Salami:. W C. Lawton. 
Political Assessments in the Coming Cam- 
paign. T. Roosevelt. 
Toe * Prometheus Unbound” of Shelley. 
I. V. D. Scudder. 
T.lleyran t. 


Australasian Pastoralists’ Review. 
(6: , St., Sydney.) May 14. 2vs. 
per Bed, 

The Wages Question, 
The Rabvit Scourge in Victoria. 


Bankers’ Magazine. (85, London Wall.) 
ly. Is. 


u 
Why Small Rates on  hiciattenes in 
England. R. H. I. Palgrave. 
The Stock Markets. Sir Julius Vogel. 
Trade of Large Centres. 


Belford’ s Monthly. (834, Broadway, New 
k.) June. 25¢ 
Tammany = ihe New Warwick. 
Curious Wills. W.S. Wal: 
Modern Comedy in the Vaitea States. 
W H. Crane. 
A Protective Tariff as an Economic 
Factor. M A. Gemunder. 
The Vinevards of California. C, Bissell 
One of My War Adventures. Col. J. S. 
Mosby. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. (37, Paternoster 
Row.) July. zs. 6d. 
‘The Prosp- ctive Decline of Lancarh're. 
Tne J Lord Ailesbury. Andrew 


Lang. 

Ola Erections. II. Lord Brabourne. 

The Treatment of Crimiaals in Modern 
Greece. 

Bri ish New Guinea as a Colony. H. O. 
Forbes. 

A June Midnight by Loch Brora. Hugh 
Miller. 

Crown Princess Stephanie's ‘‘ Lacroma.” 

Side-Lights on Uganda, Rev. H. Waller. 

The Case fur the Government. 


Board of Trade Journal. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, East Harding Street.) 
June 15. 6d. 

Industrial Enterprise in Japan. 
The Brussels Labour Bureau. 

New Zealand Bureau of Industries, 
Natural Products of Persia. 
Fi-heries of Tasmania. 


Bookman. (27, > oe Row.) July, 





The Carlsles: Emerson in England. 

Mr. Birreli’s Criticisms. With Portrait. 
Wm. Watson. 

Hall Caine. With Portrait. R. Blathwayt. 


Boy’s Own Paper. h Ge. Rafeenester Row.) 


uly 
How to Build a Racing and Cruising 
Catamaran. (Ilius.) E.B. Nixon. 


Cassell’s Pamiy Magazine. (Ludgate 


ill.) July. 6d. 
Pickings from the Prairie. (Illus.) Wm. 
Trant. 
A Lover of Nature. Miss Marianne North. 
(Illus.) 


Cassell’s Saturday Journal. (Ludgate 
Hili. wy. 6d. 


Lord Kelvin at Home. Witb Portrait. 

Early Morning Work on a Daily News- 
paper. (Illus.) R. Dowling. 

Mr. Edward,Ledger, Editor of the Zra, 
With Portrait. 

Dr. Anderson at New Scotland Yard. 
(Illus ) 





Catholic Weel. be Orchard Street.) 
une. 
Edgar P. Wadtecn: First Bis of 
Ogdensburg. Rev. 'C. A. Walwo 
The Closing agg of Protestantism. 
Rev. A. Youn 
bap I Became : ’Catholic. Frank John- 


The. Thira Archbishop of Westminster. 
H. C. Kent. 

The *‘ Doubtful” or Pseudo Shakespearean 
Plays. A. Morgan. 

American Catholics and the Roman Ques- 
tion. Very Rev. A. F. Hewit. 


Century Magazine. (Fisher Unwin, 
Paternoster Square.) July. 1s. 4d. 
Christopber Columbus. III. (Illus.) B. 
Castelar. 

The Nature and Elements of Poetry. V. 
K. C. Stedman. 

Architecture at the World’s Fair. II. 
(Ilius.) H. Van Brent. 

Tbe Finding of the Tomb of Aristotle. 
(iilus.) C. Waldstein. 

Negus Negusti, and the Abyssinians. 
(Illus.) F. Villiers. 

What the Government Is Doing for the 
Farmer. A. W. Harris. 


Chambers’s Journal. (47, Paternoster 
Row.) July. 7d. 
The Dore and Chinley R«ilway. 
What a Torpedo Boat Is Like. 
Sunflower Farming in Russia. 
Progress in Civilising the Red Indian. 
T:e Vole or Field Mouse Piague in 
Southern Scotland. 


Charities Review. (52, Lafayette Place, 
New York.) June. £0 cts, 
Edward Everett Hale. With Portrait. 

W. H. McElroy. 
Postal Saving Depositories. John Wana- 


maker. 

Some New Phases of the Tramp Problem. 
Prof. J. J. McCook. 

Day Nurseries. E. Carlyle. 


Chautauquan. 7, Ludgate Hill.) July. 
ts. 


0 cts. 
Overland by the Southern Pacific. (Illus.) 
Fannie C. W. Barbour. 
The National Geme- Base Ball. (Illus.) 
J. H. Mandico. 
—. Quebec. (Illus.) Edith §. 
u 
Gane SNecesten Chamists. With Por- 
traits. M. Benjamin. 
The Great Exposition at Chicago. (Illus.) 
Marriage in Nanking. Harriet L. Beebe. 


Church Missionary Intelligencer. 
6d. 


(Salisbury Square.) Julv. 
The Anti-Foreign Riots in China. Rev. 
. Ensor. 
Meeting of the Society of Arts on the 
Opium Question. 
Mauritius. H. D. Buswell. 
Troubles in Uganda. 


Clergyman’s Magazine. & Pater- 
1, 


noster Row.) July. 
Preaching. J.T. W. Perowne. 
The Place of Miracles Among the Chris- 
tian Evidences. Rev. F. J. B. Hooper. 


Coming Day. (14, Henrietta Street, 


Covent Garden.) July. 34.9 
Ancient and Modern Ideas of Miracle. 
What Does the Suffrage Mean? O. Eslie- 

Nelham. 


Contemporary Pulpit, (Swan Sonnen- 


scbein, Paternoster Square.) July. 6d. 
The Spi ritual Nature of Christ's Kingdom. 
Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. 


Contemporary Review. as, Tavistock 


Street.) July. 2s 
The Protest = Irish Protestantism. Prof, 
A. V. Dice 
Uisteria and Fiscene Rule. An Irish Pres- 
byterian Minister. 
The Russian Crisis. A Former Siberian 


Farrar, D.D. 


A. _ Wi Archd 
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General Booth’s Social Work. Francis 


Peek. 
a We Really So Bad? G. Osborne 

or; 
Problems of Reproduction. Prof. Marcus 


The se Potalar Scngs of France. Hleanor 
CO. Pric . 


The Migrations of the Races of Men. 
James Bryce. 
Cornhill Magazine. (15, Waterloo Place.) 


uly. 6d. 
bacon ‘ign hawt. A Son of the 
a nae mga” of Clerical Duty. 
Oak Che 


New Serials: :—* Mrs. Curgenven of Cur- 
genven,” byS. Baring-Goul, and **‘Lha 
Countess Radna,” by W. E. Norris. 

Cosmopolitan. (International News Co., 
Bream 8 teil Chancery Lane.) 


July. 25 
The “Great Cty Companies. Illus.) 


Elizab: th Bisland. 
en Colle ge. (Illus.) Douglas 


laden. 
The  Hiverside Hospital, New Youk. (Illus.) 
The State and the Forest. (I!lus.) J.B. 
Harrison. 
Natural Selection. (Illus.) St. George 
Mivart. 


Isabella at Segovia, (Illus.) H. Pierson. 

The Literary Independence of the United 
States. B. Matthews. 

The Latest Literary ys in France, 
With Portraite. T. 5. Per 

ae Fishing in the Sou: (Illus.) 
Cc. Coleman. 
Eastern and Western Review. (21, 
Furnival Street.) July 6d. 
Turkey To-day. Puiof. H. Salmone and F. 
Seu ore. 

Albania, M. Chad Mijatovich. 

The Love of Gcd in Uganda. Harold 
Frederic. 

age none ad in Australia. 

Driscoll. 

Quint Customs in Rural Greece. Ed- 

monés. 
Economic Journal. Qrly. (29, Bedford 
Strect.) June. 5s. 

On International Statistical Comparisons, 
R. Giffen. 

On the Urigin of Money. Frof. Menger. 

An Attempt to Ks'imate the Glen ation 
of the Rupee. F. C. Harriso 

A “ Fixed Value of Bullion ” "Standard. 
A. Willi+ms. 

Thrift ia Great Britain. R. Hamilton, 

A Weakess in "> in gee Imperial 
Socialism. J.G.B 

Poor Law Reform. Pr. t ys Marshall. 

Old Age Pensions. J. Rae. 

* Educational Review. (Americ.) (Kegan 

et Charing Cross Road.) July. 


Florence 


8. 8d. 
he’ Kducational apa of the Stanford 
Universi y. D. 8. 
= 4 Teachi: g of Geraephy. II, W. M. 


vis. 

Values in the Biucation of the Deaf, E. 
M, Gallandet. 

Notes on Educational Method. H. K. 


Wo! 
Pubic Schou! Pioneering: A Reply. G. 


Conipulvory a in the United 
States. II. W. B. Shaw, 

Results Under on Elective System at 
Indiana University. R. G. Boone. 
English Illustrated Magazine. (29, 
Bedford Sireet.) July, 6d, 
James Anthony Froude. With Por’ on 
Round Henley one Reach. (Illus.) 

Roderic k Mackenz! 
Trinity College, Dublin, (Illus.) W. R. 
Scott. 

How to Spend a Cheap Holiday in 
Norway. (Illus.) Mary Howarth. 
Great Eastern ay ee Works at Stratford. 

(Illus.) A. P. Park 
Rimini. (lilus.) Hela Zimmern. 





Esquiline. -@0, P. di Spagna, Rome.) 


50c. June. 
Leopolis ae Jebhianigsiie. R. Lauciani. 
Etruscan Go'd Work, Leader Scott. 
ba ae = the Roman Campagna. il. 
orsar’ 


Expositor. (27, Seterneatee Row.) 
uly. 1s, 
Jonah. Rev. Dr. R. W. Dale. 
Carjtinal Newman. Principal Rainy. 
The Doctrine of the Atonement in tia Tew 


Testament. VI. Prof. Agar Beet. 
Samaria, Prof. G@. A. Smith. 


Expository — np Marshall.) 


Lowell. R-v. G. Mittigan. 
The Story of the Floud. Prof. H. EB. Ryle. 


Fireside. (7, Paternoster Square.) July. 6d. 
Oxford as It Was. Archdeacon Whately. 


Fleet Street mee. Ba Fleet Street.) 
(Illus.) 
With 


Yeovil and Preston Bermondsey. 
C R. B. Barrett, 
The Refugees of the Baltimore. 


Portraits. Axel W. Noetswien. 
Folk-Lore. o., (270, Strand.) June. 
‘The Sin E.ter. B.S. Hartland. 


Samoan Tales. II. Hon, J. Abercromby. 

German Christmas and the Christmas 
Tree. Dr. A. Tille. 

gs gee Among the Malagasy. Rev. J. 


Sib: 
The Bed Piper of Hamelin. Mrs. Eliza 


G 
‘First Foot” in the British Isles. Pr-f. 
Rhys and T, W. EH. Higgins. 


F ortnightly Review. (Chapman and 
Henrietta Street, Covent G-r- 
ree 4 uly. 2s. 6d. 
Nonconformists and Home Rule. H. M. 
Bompas. 
Some Recent N vels, Francis Adams. 
The Religious War in Uganda. G. S. 
Mackeuzie. 
The Proposed Pan-Aaglican Festival. R. 
P. Rowe, 
Guy de Maupassant. Edward Delille. 
‘Lhe Servant Question. Lady Jeune. 
Lord Tollemache and his Anecdotes. Hon. 
Lionel Tollemache. 
Three Essayettes. Coventry Patmore. 
Mental Imagery. Alfred Binet. 
Early Parliameutary Daye. H. W. Lucy. 
The Truth Avout the Salvation Army. 
Arnold White 
The Strength and Prospects of Unionism 
in Ireland. An Irishman. 


Forum. (387, Pg ar Strand.) 
uly: 
Demosratte Duty and Opportunity. T. F. 


Bayar 
Seen for Republican Control. 


G. F. 
Hoar. 
ANew Poet: Charles L. Mcore. Dr. S. 
Weir-Mitchell. 
The Fall of Silver and its Causes. E. O. 
eech. 
Education for Women at Yale. Pres. T, 
Dwight. 
The Lo dad of Boys at Eton. A. C. 


ns0) 
Needed Reform in Naturalisa ion. Prof. 
J. B. Moore. 
What the Coming Man Will Eat. P.of. 
. O. Attwater. 
The BP gs mod of Railway Employés. 
ms. 


Impending a in New England. 
Pres. W. d nie 

What the mito of the Churches Shows. 
H. K. Carroll. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. (110, 
Fifth Avenue, New York.) July. 25 Cts. 
Pope Leo XIII. pe _— aud Ilus- 
trations. R. B. K 
Lady Riders. duus) i) H. Morris, 
Famine-stricken Russia. Illus.) T. 
Donnelly and V. Gr bayedoff. 
National Holidays. (Illus.) F.S. Daniel. 


Household Words. 
Jul 





Hgts Rae 
D’Apéry, 
Gentleman’s a (214, Piccadilly. 
7 — Eaaen ‘Bmokeless, L. C. 
A Sixteenth Century Scholar—George 


Buchanan. Q. Kyre Todd. 
The Secret of the Heavens. J. E. Gore. 


The Malt Liquors of the English. T. H. 
B. Graham, 

The Story of the Broad Gauge. G. A. 
Sekon. 

Town Life Under the Restoration. W.C. 


Sydney. 
Naturalist and Biologist. Irving Muntz. 
Girl’s Own Paper. 7a aternonter Row ) 


Greek Peasant Girls oe ‘How They Live. 
M.ry Hayden and Lilian Greene. 

Sun Dials,” 8, F. A. Caulfield. 

Gloves. (filus.) Emma Brewer. 


Good Words. aie F aaeeen Street.) 
The Apostle a gee Tolstoi. 


(Illus.) R.H. Reade, 
A Ride in ae Great Sabara. (iilus.) If. 


J. H. Forbes. 
My Four Letters from Carlyle. Blanche 
Atkinson. 
Londun S'reet Trades. (Illus.) A. R. 
Buckland. 
Gr enter, eels (128, Palmerston Build- 
B.C.) June 15. a 
Blective "Oo onial Governors. E. W. 
urton. 
1) 0G: Cape as It Is,and as It May Be. C. 
Weetera Anatvaiia. Dr. E. Scott. 


Imperial R+ciprocity from a thsaneaauie 
Point of View. F.C. Smith 


Great Thoughts. (2, Racquet Court, 
street.) June. 6d. 

Mr. Raymond Blathwayt on the Art of 
Interviewing. With Portrait. ©. H. 
Morland. 

Why I am a Salvationist. With Por- 
trait. Bramwell Booth. 


Harper's Magasine. (G, ,Albemarle Street.) 
8. 
How the Declaration was Received in the 


Fleet | 


Old Thirteen. (I'lus.) OC. D. Deshler. 
Mai lowe. James Russe}! Lowell. 
* All's Well that Ends Well.” (lIllus.) 
Andrew Lang. 
—S ponte of the Federal Power. H. L. 
el +0) 


The Taar's Western Frontier, P. Bige- 


low 

Pad ‘the Black Forest to the Black Sea. 
VI. (illus.) F. D. Millet. 

As to ‘“ American Spe!ling.” B. Mat- 


thews. 

Ancient Gold Work. (Illus.) C. Hum- 
pbr+ ys-Davenpc rt. 

The Capture of Wid Elephants in Mysore. 
(Lilus.) R. Caton Woodville, 


Home Messenger. A asaeamataa Row ) 


Dr. Newman Hall With Portrait. F. A. 


Atkins. } 
Homiletic Review. (44, Fleet Street ) 
une, { 
The Mystery of Healing. Rev. Dr. H. 
Macmillan. 
Preacher and Painter. Prof. T. H. Patti- 
800. 
How Christ and oy Bible Stand and Fall 
Together. Rev. Dr. D. J. Burrel). 
Vindication of heleess Rev. Dr. J. 
Bascom. 
a3 St. Brice Street.) 


Round London: own East and Up West. 
Montagu Williams. 
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Ladies’ 


Lippincott’s. 





Illustrated Gaspgater and Builder. 
) ult. . 
Model Dwelitegs. (Illue.) 
Irish Monthly. 
Dubl 


m, he Connell Street, 
in.) 6d, 

About Ghosts. Rova Mo nolier d, 

Episodes of 1he American Civil War. 

Dr. Nuseell« f Mayneoth. IV. 


Journal of Education me Fleet Street.) 


ly 
Educational Value ef the Theory cf 
Prot ability. S. Lupten. 


Journal of the Manchester Geograyhi- 
cal Society. Qriy. (44, Brown Sticet, 
Mauch: ster.) July. 

Practical Suggestions to Travellers, With 
Maps. J. P. Thomson. 

Impressions :f Travel in India. With 

aps. CO. EB. Schwarn. 

The Recer t Pri grees of ~ Agriculture. 
With Maps. C. L, Tuppe 

Railway O: mmur ic tics s cf India. With 
Maps. W. C. Furuivall. 

R cent Trade Progrets aud Competition in 
Inda. D. A. O’Go.man. 


Journal of Microseory. Bay A (20, King 
Wiliam Street, Strand. uly. 1s.6°. 
The Bacillus of Diphtheria. Dr J. B. 

McConnell. 

Sagartia Parasifica and Pegurus Bern- 
hard:.s, With Pilate. Dr, R. L. Roberts 
end Miss F, Pb-llips. 

Examination et Poud Life. J. E. Lord. 

Parasites and the Parasitic Diseases of the 
Domesticeted Animals, (Illus.) 


King’s Own. (48, Paterncster Row.) 
oly. . 
Thirty Years in st. Giles’s. (INus.) G, 
H. P.k 


. Be. ke. 
The Inepirat‘on«ftke Bible. V. Revs. P. 
Presevtt. 


Knowledge. - Pa Holbern.) 


uly 
Pri ctical emai of Eketricity. J. 
J. Ste war 
The Dis “bation cf Sun Spots in Solar 
latitude. BE. W. _—— 
What isa Nebula? A. C. Renyard. 
The Feecing of Ple nts. Pentlard Sm'th, 


Ladies’ Home Journal. (53, Imperial 
Buildings, Ludgate Hill.) July. 6¢. 
Mr. Becher as IhLn.-w hm. 1X. Mis, 

Ward Beecher. 
Won om —_ the World’s Fair. 


Palm 
Mrs. Edvard Bellamy. 
Fanny M. Jobnson. 


Treasury. (23, Od Bailey.) 


uty. Te, 
Famous Mieers. } cuthbert Hadéen. 
Leisure Hour. (56 Hetmnenter Row.) 


(Illus.) 

S. J. Wey man. 

Statesmen of Spain, With Portraits. 

Vhe Jall Mall Gazette. With Po: trait and 
Illustraticns. H.W. Massingham. 

Ieites of James Emethm. With 
Pi r trait. 

A Los don Ive ry Sele. (IJus.) 

Pc nd-Hunting fcr the Mier scope. (I]lue.) 

— ot the Sid: The Last Ride. 
(Ilus.) 


Library Review. 


Mrs. Po: ter 
With Portrait. 


uly. 
The Ru ns of Karnak ‘: Egypt. 


(25, i one Sq.) 
Printing at Ventoacid Elsewlere. (Ilius.) 
K. Parkes. 
The A Naas on Mr. Meredith. F. G. Ayl- 
wa.d. 
Waiter Savege Lardor. R. B. Jubneon, 
(Ward and Lock, Salisbury 
quae.) July. Is. 
ee Newspaper Il ustrator. (Illus.) Max 
de Lipman. 
as) North Green‘ar.d Expedi'icn. 
us.) 


ad B. Sharp and W. E, Hughes. 
Pere Fiction. Geitrude Ather- 


cus Life. (Il.us.) W. P. Stephexs. 





Literary Opinion. as, Bury Street.) | Monthly Pocket. Gl, Bedford sirat) | 


Mark Twain. ¥ Fon rait. J. Stuart. 
Book heaped #ads: Large Paper Cc pies. 


reg. 
Rec: nt It ian Fiction. H+len Z mmern. 
The Fist Ascent of Mont Blanc. 


Longman’s Magazine. 32, Paternost:r 
Row.) July. 
Hanwav’s Travels. yaa Dobson. 
Haze. J.G.M Pherson. 
In Praise cf O.d Houses. Verron Lee. 


Lucifer. (7, Duke Street, Adelphi.) 
June 15. 1s. 6d. 
The Derials and the Mistakes of the 
Ni: eteenth Century. H. P. B. 

Zodiacal Symbology. W. R. Old 
Re-incernation, Concludid. M's. Besant. 
Simen Magus. I. G. R.S. Mead 
The Sheath of the Soul. W. Q. ~ 


Ludgate meniey. (6, St. Bride Street.) 
uly. . 
Yorkehire C ‘chet and Cricketers, (I.lus.) 
Rev. R. S. Hulmes, 

Lyceum. (23 Orchard St.) Junel5, 4d. 
Our Bro' bers the Mss ns. 
The Cave Men of Me.ti.ne. 
Usury ard Interest. 


Macmillan’s Megnaine. (29, Bedfoid 
Street.) July. 1s, 
Montaigne, A. Tilley. 
The F. rces of Disorder. 
Midsummer Magic. Vernon Lee, 
Education for the Colonies. A. Monte- 


fiore. 
The Real Historian. 


Magazine of American History. (743, 
Brosoway, New Ycrk.) June. 650 cts. 

Historical Reminiscences ng our New 
Parks. (Iilus.) F. Mori 

America must be called Columbia, E. A. 
Ole bam. 

King George III.’s Personal Polic 
Evglend. With Portrait. Ee. de 
La.cey. 

Rela ions between the Un't d States and 
Jaran. Rev. Dr. W. E, Griffis. 

An Hvur with Daniel Webster. 
King. 

Magazine of Christian Literature. 
(C-inton Hall, Astor Place, New Yu. k.) 
June. 25c. 

The Problem of Lutheran Union. Prof. 
H. BE. Jacobs. 


Missionary Review of the World. 
(44, Fleet Street.) 1s. 
June. 
The Scow ge of Africa. Rev. Jas. J« hnston. 
African Theok gv: The Zulu’s Creed. 
William Carey. II. George Smith. 
The Origin of Missions in America, 
Rev. D. L. Leonard. 
The Parliament of Religions at the 
World's Fair. Rev. Dr. J. H. Bair wa. 
A Dying Testimony. G. W. Brooke, 
Living: t ne’s Answered Prayer. Laura 
M. Latimer. 


Horatio 


July. 
William Carry. III. Gecrge Smith. 
Twentieth Aniversary of the McAil Mis- 
tion ip Paris. Apna W. Pierson. 
Decentralisation in Mission Work. Rev. 
Dr. A. J. Gordon, 
oy Missions, or the Gospel for 
very Creature. Rev. Dr. J. Angus. 
A Pro’ est *gaiust Needless txposure in 
Mirsicn Werk. Dr. W. R. Lee. 
Mistions on the Congo. 
Ctristian Missions is B: itish Columbia. 


Month. (48, South Street, Grosvencr 
Square.) July. 2s 
A Village Election in New York State. 
F. W. Grey. 


A Wwivtes in Teneriffe. 
A Meuical Estimate of Lourdes. The 
Editeur. 








uly. 
Life in Other Worlds. 


ss 3 E. Gore. 
How the Stories Come, 
Women as Librarians. 
New S rial:—‘‘ Catherine,” by Frances 
M. Peaid. 
National Magazine. (32, Kally Dass 
Singhte’s Lane, Calcutta.) April. 


1 rupee. 
The Asricultural Industry of India. 
Satya Chandra Muker jee. 


National Review. (13, Waterloo Place, 
S.W.) July. 2s. 6d. 

The Appeal to the Country. 

Suggested by Cob tt's G cst. 

reenwood, 

A Cri cal Taboo. Andrew Lang. 

Historical Rimini. Countess Martine ngo 
Cesaresco. 

Authors, Individusl and 
Rep y. Walter Besant. 
A London Editor. 

Polyneriau Labour T.affic. fir Richard 
Temple. 

N+ w: paper Copyright. Sydnev J. Low. 

*C mmon Sense at La:t” Lord S-lisbu y’s 
Hastings Speech. Cul. Howard Vi: cent. 


Natural Selenee. 29, Bedford treet.) 
uly. Is. 
The Physical Features of the Norfolk 
Broads. (Ilus.) J. W. Gregory. 
The Evolution of Flat Fish. A. Giard. 
Agricultural Muceums. J. H. Crewiord. 
Amter and Fossil Plants. A.C. Seward. 


Nature Notes (126, Strand.) July. 2d. 
Hints for the Holidays. J. Britten. 
Nature Notes in Tenny:on's Poems. 

Kegan Pvul. 


New England Magazine. (86, Federal 

Street, B ston, Mass.) June. 25 cts. 

The Government of Cities. M. Storey. 

General Armstrong and the Hampton I[u- 
stitute. (Illus.) E. A. Start. 

The Ship Cclumbia and the Discovery of 
O «gon. (Illus.) B.G. Porter. 

The Christisn Ende-vour Movement. 
(Itlus.) Rev. F. E. Clark. 

Three Letters from Hane« ck to ‘ Derothy 
Q.” (lilus.) H.C. Walsh 

The Pe ple 1n Chu ch and State. With 
Portrait. E. EB. Hale. 


New Review. (39, 5 ~eaeanieeaiaaed July. 


F. ede. iek 


Corporate, A 
A Rejoinder. 


The Ulster Pri eater ts and Home Ru’e. 
D-. Ball and Rev. Hugh Price Hugtcs. 

The F.nt Step. Cvunt Lo Tolstoi. 

Lord Salistury. 

A Cont ibution to the Aleohol Question. 
Dr. R bson Roose. 

The Marriage Market, French and En- 
glish. Marie Anne de Bouvet. 

A oe in Ugauda. Rev. W. J. 


Culture: Its Meaning and Its Ures. John 
Addington Symonds. 


Newbery _ House Ay - yh (Charing 
Cross Ruad uly 
Dates and S'v'esin G thie Aichitecture. 
(liius) J. H. Roberts. 
Canterbury Cathedral. (Ilus.) Rev. Dr. 
Hayn.an. 

How Mott r Ea th Rocked ber Cradle in 
Japa, 1691. C. F. Gordon Cumming. 
The Casual War. s of tar's, B. Spearman. 
Church Folk-loe. VI. R-v. J. B. Vaux. 

The Jewish Synagogue. H. O:monde. 


Nineteenth Century. (Sampson Low, 
Fetier Lane.) July. 28. 6d. 
The Choice of England. Edward Diery. 
The American Newspaper tress. Edward 
Delille. 
Attronomy and Worship in Ancient 


Egypt. J. Norman Lukye 
A Jcuney to England in "j683. J. J. 
Jusserand. 
Trini'y College, Dublin. Piofesxr 
ahaffv. 


Jamaica Resurgens. Duke of St. Altans. 


| 
| 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 











he Situation of Central Asia. A. Vambéry. 
Sir John Franklin. Sir Henry EXiot. 
Turkish | nae viewed from a Harem. 


Adalet. 
eet jlmpending Blections in Hogland 
America. Andrew Carnegie. 
why, I Shall Vote for the Unionists. 
Dean of St. Paul’s and Others. 


North American Review. (5, aan 
Street, Strand.) June. 50 cts 
The Harrison Administration. Senator 


Dawes and Others. 

Modern Revolutions and their Results. 
Karl Blind. 

A Silver Senator Reviewed—Wm. M. 
Stewart of Nevada. M. Halstead. 

Prehistoric Times in Egypt and Palestine. 
Sir J. W. Dawson. 

The New York Clearing-House. W. A. 


Camp. 
= Perils of Re-electing Presidents. D. 


. Katon, 
The Future of Westminster Abbey. A'ch- 
deacon Farrar. 
What I expect todo in Africa. Prof. R. 
L. Garner. 
A Modern Form ad Intanity—Paranoia. 
Dr. H. S. Wiltia 
The Servant Girls’ Point of View. Mrs. 
Amelia E. Barr. 
~~ — of a Well-Known Name. 
uid: 
ee of Nationalism in the United 
States. Edward Bellamy. 
College Republicans J. a “Dod ge. 
is ‘agen of Dickens. C. T. Cope- 


‘cose as Human Beings. Marion 
Harland. 


Novel Review. tg Paternoster Row.) 
Mrs. W. K. oven. Rdward Delille. 


Ficiion and Mrs. Grundy. Grant Allen. 
Mr. Heinemann’s International Library : 


A Symposium 
De Amicis, the Italian Novelist. Helen 
Zimmern. 
Our Day. 8, Beacon Street, Boston.) 
June. 25 cts. 


Temperance Needs in Foreign Lands. 
Miss Willard and Others 

Is Roman Catholicism Christianity ? Prof. 
L. T. Townsend, 

Fresh Light from Ancient Monuments. 
Joseph Cook. 


Outing. (170, Strand.) July. 1s. 
A Pies for the House-boat. (Illus.) O. 
L. Norton. 
From the German Ocean to the Black 
S:a. (Hlus.) T. Stevens. 
Shot-Putting. (Illus.) M. W. Ford. 
The Military Schools of the United S ates. 
(Illus.) Lieut. W. R. Hamilton. 
Poet-Lore. (27, King William Street.) 
June-July, 50 cts, 
Shelley: Series of Articles by K. Parkes 
and others. 
Primitive American Poetry. Dr. D. G. 


Brinton. 
A wiice Concluded. Bjérnstjerne 
Bjérnso 
my Mutilators of Shakespeare. Prof. 
udson. 


A bt Pilgrimage to Shakespeare’s 
Country. Cuarlotte C. Stopes. 


ere Methodist Magazine. (6, 
— Streec, Commercial Road.) July. 


6 

Prince Bismarck. With Portrait. 

The Preaching Friars in Eaglish His‘ory. 
A. L. Humphries. 


Primitive Methodist Quarterly Review. 
(6. Sutton Scoreet, B.) July. 2s. 
Hugh Gilmore. 
The Uucanonical and Apoczyphal Gos- 
pels. II. R. Bryant. 
Witliam Morris: Poet and Svcialist. F. 
Richardson. 
The Working Classes’ Hquitable Share in 
~~ * sca ts of their Industry. H. 
00! 





The Condition of Bm Agricultural La- 
jurer sek Relatt.=: to Morals and 

Religion. J. Ri « 

The Pau!ine ay A. 8. Peake. 

Bvangelism—Old and New. Jchn Watson. 

Missions in Africa, A. L, Humphries. 

The Religious Character of Oliver Crom- 
well. R. Hind. 


Proceedings of the Society of Psychical 
Research. (Kegan Pau:, Charing Cross 
Road.) June. 2s. 6d. 

Observations on Certain Phenomena of 
Trance. Richard H.dgson. 


Quiver. a noel os Ludgate Hill.) 
uly. 3 
The ane of Birds. (Ilius.) B. G. 
Jub 


nethiens Beyond. i Eonar Row.) 


The Cuban Musio a. A. J. Diaz. 


Review of the Churches. (13 Fleet 
Street.) June 15, i 

Rev. Dr. George Salmon, Pro sost of 
Trinity College, Dublin. Wit-: Por- 
trait. Prof. Stokes. 

Tercentenary of the es of Jublin. 
(lilus.) Prof. Sto 

Tne Parson and = Agricultural La- 
bourers. Rev. J. Frome Wilkinson and 
Others. With Portraits. 

The Church Missionary Society. (lilus.) 
Archdeacon Farrar 

The Grindelwald C inference. (llus.) 


St. Martin’ o-le-Grand. Qrly. (Savings 
Bank Dept., G.P.O.) July. 3s. per 
annum, 
Our Other Selves. Frank Podmore. 
News Telegraphy. 


Scots Magazine. (Houlston, Paternoster 
Square.) July. 6d. 
Socialism versus Social Science. M. 
Edmoni Demolins. 


Scottish Geographical Wagazine. (26, 
Ceckspur Street.) June. 1s. 60. 
The Pygmy Tribes of ‘Africa, Dr. H. 
Schlichter. 
The New Hebrideans. Rev. J. H. Lawri« 
The Rursian Kurds. W. A. Taylor. 


Seribner’s Magazine. (St. Dunstan's 
House, Feticr Lane.) Juy. 1s. 
Among the Poor ot Chicago. (Illus.) J. 

Kirkland. 

a Depths of the Sea. (Illus.) N. S. 

ale 

The Bvolution of a Ci y Square. (Iilus.) 
§. Parsons, jun. 

The Resumpti-n of Specie Payment in 
the Unitea States. J. K. Uptn. 

ne Light. (Pearson’s ~, Office, 
Temple Chambers.) July. 
Journatists of To-day. With Portraits. 
Strand Magazine. (8, Southampton 
reet.) June. 6d. 

Portraits of Sir G. Trevelyan, W. P. 
Frith, B. W. Leader, Lily Hanbury, 
Sir Henry Parkes, J. Biumenthal. 

Sundials. (Illus.) W. Hogg. 

Ins antaneous Photographs. (Illus.) A. 
Morrison. 


Sunday at wees (53, Paternoster Row.) 


M dern Disoveries and the Christian 
Faith. Continued. Rev. Dr. G. T. St ‘kes. 

Wanderings in the Holy Land. (Illus.) 
Adelia Gates. 

The Cave of Elephanta: The cae of 
Shiva. Illus.) Rev. C. Mer' 

Some Old Welsh Preachers. tev. D. B. 
Hooke. 


Sunday Magazine. (15, Tavistock Street.) 
July. 6d. 


‘Darkest England Matches.” (Tllus.) 
W. Gy Preston, 

How our Bible has come to us. III. 
Canon Talbot, 

Wo wan'’s Work for a Sober England. 
Lady Henry Somerset. 

The List Refuge and Journey of Jesus. 
(tuus.) Mary Harrison. 





Temple Bar. @, ew ada Street.) 
yg re Court wTis in in’ the Eighteenth 
The First and Last Days of the Broad 
Hours‘ Counted on the Sundial. Mrs. A. 
England's Ballad Hero. F. Mary Wilson. 

Theatre. (78, Geet Queen Street.) July. 


8. 
Playbills — Past and Present. L. N. 
Parker. 


United Service Magazine. (14, York St., 
Covent Garden.) July. 2s. 
Is War Inevitable? Col. H. Elsdale. 
Naval Engineering in Warships. H. 
Williams. 
“Imperial Defence.” Sta’ ist’clan. 
Exverienccs of our Small Wars. Gen. Sir 
- Middleton. 
Desertion: Its Causes and Prevention. A 


Reply. 
Volunteer Field Batteries. A. G. Hay- 


wood. 
The Fall of Khartum. VI. Major F. 
R. Wineate. 
ag Fabert and Elsass- -Lothringen in 
Military Cycling. M»jorT deB. Holmes. 
Sir E. Wood and the Boer Surrender. 
England’s Policy. Spencer Wilkinson 
and Sir C. W. Dilke. 


University Extension. (Fifteenth and 
_— Streets, Philadelphia.) June. 


bad University Bstension ‘Gurve the Col- 
lege Staffs? M. EB. Sad 

Biblical Work in University Extension. 
L. W. Batten. 


Victorian Terr. & (5a, Paternoster 


Ww. 

Julie d’'Angennes de vp on uillet. Sarah 
Tytler. 

Travels in Peru. (Illus.) A. Sinclair, 

Her Majesty’s Post. A. G. Bowie. 

Memorial Chronology. De Quincey. 

Woman’s Suffrage. Mrs. Mayo. 

ar 9 Advances in Astrononsy. J.B. 

ore. 


Welsh Review. (Drury House, Drury 
Court, Strand.) July. 6d. 
The Diary of Bishop Cartwright. Walter 
Slater. 
Welsh Seaside Places. II. (Illus.) 
A Few Remarks on the Fourth Estate. 


Westminster Review. G8, Warwick 
Square.) July. 2s. 6d 

Who are the Irish Loyalists ? ? Thos. 
Seanlon. 

A Mohammedan on Mohammedanism. 
D. F. Hannigan. 

The Old Irish Parliament. 

Christian Monasticism. 

The Tyranny of Canvas-ing. J. J. Davies. 

A Plea for Justice for Women. W. Snoad 

™~ Equity of the Rural Wage Rate, 0. 


Reade. 
The Immigration Problem in America. 
Wit and a Fa Shoe Lane.) 


Sketches of W. G. Grace, Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, and Montagu Williams. 


World Literature: (4, are Maria Lane.) 
aly. 
be Meredith. Concluded. David 


Jean lLahor. Concluded. Mrs. M. 
Negreponte. ; 


Young Man. 
nly. . 
Notes and Sketch-s Abroad. Rev. OC. A. 


Berry. 

Why is Gambling Wrong? Archdeacon 
§ nelair. 

The Head-master of Harrow at Home. 
Witn Portrait and Illustrations. 


(9, Paternoster Row.) 
ly. 3d 
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Vilson. Albema POETRY : M U SI C, A N D 
July. P cones a ? Sund ART 
Ls Atalanta. J Chambers. The t at Home. J a 
. A Song of § of Sa eine uve Orchid. Ay - 
rk To eetm: er. (Illus. pens Magazin . Ingram. Nin 
St., pe 2 Child. Ella Ful ) Elinor M ‘oe ~e~ ine. July. ineteenth Centu 
u . r . Music ry: , 
: antic Monthl ler Maitland. — oe Pg ag 
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GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


Alte und Neue Welt. (Benziger or on 
Kinsiedelu, Switz.) 50 Pf. Hef 

The Linden Tree in Verse and Sees: 
(Illus.) Dr. Dreibach. 

Poets, Painters, and Authors of All 
Times. Concluded. With ° Portraits. 
P. Friedrich. 

The Grest Statue of St. Christopher in 
the Cuvlogne Cathedral. A. Hirtz. 

Emancipsated Englishwomen. Dr. A. 
Heine. 

The Fourth Centenary of the Discovery 
of America. (Ilius.) Max Stein. 


Aus Allen Welttheilen. (Gustav Uhl, 
Leipzig.) 80 Pf. Heft 6. 

—, the Capita! of Tibet. Dr. O. 
Miller, 

The German War Fleet on its Most Re- 
cent Voyage: Corsica, Jaffa, Bombay, 
M:dras. 

Ceylon. (Illus.) P. Lehzen. 

St. Jean de Luz. Mrs. Ms King. 

The Mississippi and St. Lawrence Rivers. 
Dr. EB. Deckert. 

Italy. R. Neumann. 


Daheim. (9, ae Be kaheata,) 2 Mks. 
rly. 


The Langenbeck ae ‘br. E. Adler. 
June ll. 
Victor von Strauss and Torney. With 
Portrait. RB. ieee ter 
Keetmannshoop, German Mission 
Station in Damaraland. Dr. RB. Ludloff. 


Jun 
The Marriage of “rig Herbert Bismarck, 
With Portraits. 
Gustav Schwab. With Portrait. O. Jiiger. 
Ths Horses of the G@crman Army, (Illus.) 
G. Koch. 
June 25. 
A Voyage in Spriog to German Hast 
Africa. (Illos.) 
Trepang, or Béche-de-Mer, a Chinese 
Delicacy. W. Marshall. 


Der Gute Kamerad. (Union Deutsche Ver- 
lagsyeselischatt, Scuttgart.) 2 Mks. 
Qrlv. No, 37. 


Deutscher Hausschatz. jag | cae 
Kegensburg.) 40 Pf. Heft 
Man a the ee of Shakespeare’s aie. 
Pro: 
Twenty-five Years after the Frankfort Ex- 
hibition. F. Hochiander, 
Mayence. (Illus.) P. Laicus. 
From the Source of the Rhine to the Lake 
of Geneva. (Illus.) I. Odenthal. 


Deutsche Revue. (Tauenzienstr., 60, 
Bre-Jau.) 6Mks. Qrely. Ju'y. 
King Charles of Roumania. 
Oa Ana:chy and Socialism. FE: rl Grey. 
The Hobenz»llerns and the Berlin Cathe- 
dral. P. Wallé. 
Kinard Lasker's Correspondence in the 
Years 1870-1. 
Free Trade and the Commonweal. A. 
von Matlekowitz. 
Mountain Torrents. F. Wang. 
Sixteen Years in Von Ranke’s Workshop. 
1X. T. Wiedemann. 
Rembrandt or Ferdiaand Bol? IV. M. 
Lautner. 
Toe Present Nationality Movement. A. 
Scherr-Toss. 
Some Russian Memoirs. J. Eckhardt. 
‘Die Katholischen Missionen. (B. Herder, 
ae Baden). 4 Mks. per annum, 


Douke of Missionary Bishops in 1891. 
Concluded. Wi.hb Port: zits. 

With the Eskimos at the Mouth of the 
Mackenzie River. (Illus.) 


‘Die Neue — (J. H. W. Dietz, 


a, 20 Pf. 


0. 36 
Piece Work. F. D. Nieuwenbuis, 
, Sth mad Book on Socialism, Klara 
e' 

















No. 37. 

The Labour Movement in the United 
S:sates. 1877-1885. Continued. F. A. 
Surge. 

Piece Work. W.H. Vliegen. 

Old Age Pension Schemes in England. 


0. 38. 
Two Historical Daasins by Theodor Curti. 
E. Bernstein. 


No. 
On the Eve of ihe’ English General 
Election. 
Curti’s Dramas. Oontinued. HE. Bern- 
stein, 


Gartenlaube. (Ernst Keil’s Nachf., Leip- 
zig.) 50 Pf. 


Heft 6. 

Further Proposed R-forms ~ the Prussian 
Income Tax. Dr. J. Jastrow. 

Ems and the Lahn Valley. (Illus.) H. 
Wachenhusen. 

Food for the Fat. Dr. E. H. Kisch. 

Germans in Italy. A. Justinus. 

Crimmals and the Police in Berlin. 
('llus.) P. Lindenberg. 

Moltke as a Letter- writer. Dr. A. 
Marquardt. 


Heft 7. 
The Historical Don Carlos. HE. Schulte. 
Through Iceland. (\tlus.) ©. Kiichler. 
A Sculptor’s Work-room. (illus.) F. 
Offermann, 


Gesellschaft. (Wilhelm Fr'edrich, Leip- 


zig.) 1 Mk. 30 Pf. June. 
Modern lian eeorare M. G. Conrad. 
Wilhelm Arent. With Portrait. P, Barsch. 
My Alter Ego. Wilhelm Arent. 
Poems by Wilhelm Areut, Peter Merwin, 
and Ochers. 
The Tiuth about the 18th of August, 
1870. Karl Bleibtreu. 


Konservative Monatsschritt. (BE. Un- 


gleich, smonig.) 3 Mks. Qrly. June. 

David Grieve Pentzlin. 

Koumiss, the Refuge ior the «gamed 
tives of the Future. F. W. Gro 

The Christian Society of St. Michael and 
Its Work. P. Michaelis 

G-rman Proverbs fur th: Home. VII. 

Old and New Methods c: Fire Kindling. 
Dr. C. Schlemmer. 


Kritische Revue aus Oesterreich- 


(1. Scareyvogelyasse 4, Vienna.) 40 kr. 


June 1. 
The Latest on the Nationality Questionin 
Austria, 
Th- ‘Human Tragedy” and Its Author, 
E nerich Madéch. R. Grazer. 
June 15. 
The Meeting of the Emperors at Kiel. 
A a = gcamag in the Currency Question. 


G. Kim 
Tragedies of Fate and the Naturalists. L. 
Sendach. 


Literarische Rundschau. (Herder, Frei- 


burg im Breisgau.) 9 Mks. per annum. 


June. 
The Catholic Literature of England in 
1891. Concluded. A. Bellesh:im, 


Magazin fur Litteratur. (207, Friedrich- 


straise, Berlin.) 40 Pf, 


Jan e 4, 
Heyse’s ‘‘ Merlin.” "Pp. Mauthner. 
Goethe Studies, Pon eo Brandes. 


“oar Society hs "Berlin, I. P. von 

Zz 

G etre Studies, II. Concluded. @G. 
Brand 

English Stadies: Swinbarne’s “ The 
Sisters,” and Oscar Wilde's ‘Lady 
-_— Fan,” and the Burlesque 
on it, 


June 18, 
The Ethical Society in Berlin. Con- 
cluded. P. voa Gizgcki. 
Figaro’s “ Five O'Clocks.” S, Feldmann, 
Germany and Holland. ©. Pluim. 


June 25, 
The Task of Realism. A. Lauenstein. 
Oa Historical Style. F. Mauthner. 
Goethe Studies, III. G. Biandes, 











Musikalische Rundschau. (I. -w 
vogelgasse 3, Vienna.) 2 Mks. 50 Pf. 


Qrly. 
June 1. 


This Season’s Opera. Max Graf. 
Does Wagner’s Music Ruin the Voice ? 
June 10. 


The Performance of the cay we National 


Theatre at Vienna. Max G 
June 20, 
Royal Austrian Composers. Max Graf. 


Nord und Sud. a: 4, 


Berlin.) 6 Marks Qrly. July, 


Moritz Moszkowski as an Opera ra Composer. 


With Portrait. A.C. Kalisch 


The State of Washington. Tos Lindau. 


Musi: Lessons. M. Moszkowski. 


The Problems of Modern Natural Science. 


Limited Liability Companies. W. Hras. 


Preussische Jahrbucher. (G. Reimer. 
Anhaltstr., Berlin.) 1Mk. 80 Pi. June. 


St. Mark’s, Venice. Couc.uded. Dr. K 
Neumann. 


Marriage in the Literature of the 


Sixteenth Century. W. Kawerau. 


On the Cul ure of the German Language. 


L. Logander. 


The Austrian Currency Question and _ 


Consequences for Europe. Dr. 
Scharling. 


Political Correspondence—The Opposition 


t» the German Rifle. 


Schorer's Familienblatt. (4, 4 tata ° 


erlin.) 75 Pf. He 


A Philrsopher of the Vekavwn-Uleard 
von Hartmann. With Pu:tcait. G. von 


Amyntor. 
Bismarck. (Illus.) H. Graff. 
The Anarchists in Paris. With Portraits. 
M. von Egidy at Work. With Portrait. 


Schweizerische Rundschau. (Albert 


Miller, Zurich.) 2Mks. June. 
The Bank Note Monopoly. J. Benesheim. 
Poems by Adolf Frey and othe:s. 
The Significaton of L-aves in the 
Economy of Nature. A. Tschirch. 
Sphinx. (Psernoster House, Charing 
Cross Road.) 28.3d. June. 
The Faith of the Nineteenth Century. 
Hellenbach. 
Tne Christian Idea of Personality. L. 
Kuhlenteck. 
The Psychology of ig a Con- 
cluded. R. ven Koebe 
The Historical Pursonaling: of Faust. Con- 
cluded. C, Kiesewetter. 


Ueber Land und Meer. (Dentsche 
Veclags-Anstalo, Stuttgart.) 1 Mk. 
Heft 13. 

Budi-Pesth. (Illus.) M. Hecht 

A Toousand-Year Old Remains 
De, A. Kohnt. 

The Imperial Post Museum at Berlin. 
(Illus.) A. Berthold. 

Gustav Schwab. With Portrait. P. Lanv. 

Bro enon New York. (Illus.) M. 
Lort 

The Value of Nobility and Property. E. 
Bekstein. 

Count voao Moltke’s Letters. Concluded. 

Tue Vienna Police as Protectors uf Life 
and Property. (Illus.) 

In Columbus’s Birth, lace—Genoa. (Illus.) 
J Lechner. 

Tbe Mu;ical and Dramatic Exhibition at 
Vienna. (Lllus.) Dr. M. Necker. 

The Golden Wedding of the K rg and 
Qacen of Denmark. With Portraits. 

S guor Giolit.i. With Portrait. 

Uweont Herbert Bismarck and the Countess 
Maryarethe Hoyos. Wita Portraits, 

Universum hen Ben child, Dresden.) 
. Heft 

Yellowst me Na ional Park. (Ulus.) Con- 
tinued. Paul Linjau. 

The Evernal Peace. Prof. EB. Friedberg. 

Count Herbert Bismarck and the CO untess 
Margarethe Ho.,os. Witn Portraits, 

Heft 22. 

Mosical and Dramatie Exhibjtion at 
Vienna. (Illus.) M. Brociner. 

Where Shall We Travel? C. Falkenhorst, 
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How to Preserve House Plants from In- 
sects. Dr. L. Staby. 
a ol Pauline Metternich. With 
‘ort 
Max von Forckenbeck. With Portrait. 


Velhagen und Klasing's Monatshefte. 
(53, Steglitzerstr., Beilin.) 1 Mk. 25 Pf, 


une. 
Mountwineering, Past and Present. Prof. 
. Planck, 

The Gems of the Royal National Gallery 
at Berlin. (Illus.) A. Rosenberg. 

Thrushes, (Illus.) Christian Sct:warzkopf. 

Heidelberg. (Ilius.) H. Harden. 

The Ticle of the German Emperor. Prof. 
E. Heyck. 

A Popular Feast Day in the Caucasus. 
(Ilius.) A. G. von Suttner. 


Vom Fels zum Meer. (Union Deutsche 
bicseteinanets > Stuttgart.) 1 Mk. 
t ll. 

The Original of Mirza Schaffy. With 

Portrait of Friedrich von Bodenstedt, 
+ Peoelss. 

B rating on the Mecklenburg Lakes. 
(Illus.) P. Fuchs von Winegrad. 

New France on the Ss. Lawrence River, 
(Iilus.) E. von Hesse-Wartegg. 

The he Tobacco Manufactory. 
(Illus) G. Kinzel. 

The Fourth Dimension. C. Cra 

Life in the Aasteo Heneacien "Capitals, 
(Illus.) Ludwig Hevesi. 

Women as Gardene:s. Max Hesdorffer. 


Westermann’s Illustrierte Deutsche 
Monatshefte. (Brunswick.) 4 Mks. 


Quy 
Gostine! 7 peat. With Portrait. Joseph 


TP Pre-Raphaelites in England. (Illus.) 
C. Gurlitt. 

Pictures from the German South Sea 
Islands. (Illus.) Jo:chim Graf Pfeil. 

Women Crim‘nals, Ludwig Fuld. 


Wiener Literatur-Zeitung. (I. Woll- 
zeile 4, Vieuna.) 25 Kr Heft 6, 
Aris ocrats and Journalists. Vivus. 
What the People Read. HE. Reyer. 
A Fin-de-Sidcle View ; or, a Lament from 
the Camp of the Idealists. 
The G:rman Herone of Romance. A. 


Noel. 

The Art of Letter-Writing. W. Popper. 

Zeitschrift fur Katholische Theologie. 

(Qcly.) (Fel. Rauch, Lansbruck.) 6 
per annum. 

Délinger. V. E. Michael. 

The Stowe Missal. S. Biumer. 

G reon the Incirnation: B:mpton Lec- 
ture. A. Zimmermann. 

“The Grey Friars in Oxford,” by A. 
Liitle. A. Zimmermann, 


FRENCH MAGAZINES. 


Amaranthe. (37, Bedford Street, Strand.) 
lfr.50c. June 15, 
te Holy Orown of St. ae of 
Hungary. (Illus.) E.S. La 

A Visit to the Palais des hechiees I. 
(lilus.) H. Buffenoir. 

The Salons. 

Mdme. de Sévigné at the Chateau des 
Rochers. (Illus.) RK. de S:lberg. 

Romance Literature in Denmark. Hedda 
de Tilly. 


Bibliotheque Universelle. (18, King 
ltiam Street, Strand.) 2 fr. 50 ¢, 
My aa 
In the Heart of the Caucasus: Impres- 
sions of a Botanist. Emile Levier. 
Proper Names and Their Meaning. A. de 
Verdilhac, 
Contateperaey English Novels. I. A. 
Glardon. 
On Board a German Frigate. G. van 
Moyden 
The wee Catholic Party and Social 
Questions. Concluded. ‘P, Pictet. 
Chroniques — Parisian, Italian, German, 
English, Swiss, Political. 








, , 
Chretien Evangelique. (Bridel and Co., 
Lausanne.) lir. 50c. June 20. 
The Geniuses and Pnilosophers of the Re- 
volution, J. Gindraux. 
Keshoub Chander Sen—A Christian who 
was not a Christfan. A. Glard on. 


Bategtiens Politiques et Litteraires. 
2, Passage Nollet, Paris.) 6Uc. Juve, 
vais and Music in France. S. Mallarmé. 
Initiation. (58, Rue St. André des Arts, 
Paris.) lfr. June. 
The Astral Body. Papus. 
The Double Nature. C. D \bourg. 
Ovcultism in Germany. P. Sédir, 


Journal des_Economistes. (14, Rue 
Richelieu, Paris.) str. 50c. June. 

The Budget of 1893. M. Lacombe. 

Sketch of a Cou'ss on Commerce, Con- 
cluded, C. Seneuil. 

The Agricultural Bank of Turkey. EH. F. 
de Flaix. 

The Scientific and Industrial Movement. 
D. Bellet. 

Review of the Academy of Moral and 
Political Science from February 15th to 
June Ist, 1892. J. Lefort. 

Souvenirs of Siam. Dr. H. Meyners 
a’ Estrey. 

Letter from Austro-Hungary. A. EB. Horn. 

Meeting of the Society of Pc htical 
Ec nomy on June 4. 


La Nouvelle Revue. (Hachette and Co., 


18, King William Street, Strand.) 62 fr. 
yearly. 
June 1, 

Anne Boleyn, according to New Docu- 
ments, Hector de la Ferriére. 

The Exhaustion of Genius. Cesare 
Lombrosv. 

Russian Civilisation and Occidentalism, 
D.verine Tchernoff. 

The Yellows‘one National Park in the 
United States. H. Gollitz. 

A Moralist Upside Down. B Jeannine. 

The Salon of ths Champs-Eigsées. II, 
C ncluded. Henri Chantavoine. 

May 35. 

Anne Boleyn. Concluded. H. de la 
Ferriére. 

An Engiish Working Man M.P. M. 
Gilbert-Boucher. 

The Heir of the Empire: in Law and in 
Justice. F, Engerand. 

The Death of Shelley: History and 
Legend. H. Montecorboli. 

The Cran: Its Origin and its Future. 
L. A. Levat. 

The Neo-Latin Languages. J. Lefebvre. 

The Uganda Massacre. L. Sevin- 
Desplaces. 


Nouvelle Revue Internationale. (23, 


Boulevard Pvissonniére, Paris.) 50 frs, 
per annum, 


May 15. 

Review of Mdme. de _ Peyr.brune’s 
‘Roman d’un Bas Bleu.” Mdme. de 
Rute. 

The Champs-Elysées Salon. G. Haller. 

The Champ-de-Mar Sal n. M. de Vasselot, 

Jerusalem. Continued. Mdme. Rattazi. 

June 15, 

An Open Letter to Mdme. Séverine. 

Our Ambassadors in Russia. A. Portier 
d’Arc. 

The Salon of 1892. G. Haller. 

Jeru alem Continued. Mdme. Rattazi. 

Tne Contemporary His oricaland Literary 
Movement. HK. Asse. 


Reforme Sociale. (174, Boulevard St. 


ermain, Paris) 1 fr. 
June 1, 
Co-operative and Savings Banks. EH. Ros- 


tand. 

The Real Crisis of Trades Unions. H. 
Varsaveaux. 

The Great Commercial and Colonising 
Companies. H. Pigeonneau. 

Bosnia under Austr:an Government. A, 
Bordeaux. 

June 15. 

Charity at Naples. René Bazin. . 

The S cial Organisation of the Sckul- 
theiss Brewery at Berlin. KB. Dubois, 





Peete Speculation and Its Abuse. J. 
ta. 

Francois Jacqmin, Director of the Com- 
pagnie de l’Kst. E. Cueysson. 


Revue d’Art Dramatique. (44, Rue de 
Rennes, Paris.) 1 fr. 25. 
June 1, 
Pantomime. M. Lefevre 
The Gluve. Act Il. Continued. Bjorn- 
stjerne Bjérnson. 
The Vienna Theatrical Exhibition. L. 


uller, 
June 15. 
**Hamlet” and German Criticism. Vega. 
“The Glove.” Act III. Bjérnstje:ne 
Bjérnson. 
Revue Bleue. (11, Paternoster Buildings.) 
60 c. 


June 4, 

The Precedents of the Pope’s Encyc’ical 
to the French Cardinals. H. Mar- 
monier. 

A Prussian in Paris in 1792: J. F. Rei- 
chardt’s Letters. 

June 11. 

The Note-Book of a Bavarian Officer from 
July 30 to November 9, 1870. With Map. 

Maurice Barrds. M. Fouquier. 

Tne Parliamentary Comedy. Edmond 


rank. 
Modern French Art. Paul Gsell. 
June 18. 
History of Literary Reputations: The 
Death of Books, P. Stapfer. 
The Will of a Millionsire—William Astor. 
C. de Varigay. 
The S cialism of the German Emperor. 
A letter from Herr von Vollmar. 


Revue des Deux Mondes. aa aes 


William Street, Strand.) 62 
June 1. 

Schools and Universities under Nap leon 
If. H. Taine. 

The Duty of Conservatives. Etienne 
Lanny. 

Origin of the English Race. M. Jusserand. 

The Salons of 1892. I. The Chamys- 
Ely:ees. G. Lafenestre. 

Madame de Genlis. Vic'or du B’ed. 

A German Joarnalist’s Plea for the Triple 
Aliiance. G. Valbe 

June 15. 

Education since 1815. H. Taine. 

Money and the Rate of Interest. Vte. 
d’Avenel. 

A — Idyll. Translated. F.auk 
Harris. 

The Cartesian de. of Contempcrary 
Idealism, A. Fouillée. 

P,ojected Reform in Savings’ Banks. A. 
Moireau. 

J.cques Inaudi, the Caleulator. A. Binet. 

M. Thureau Dangin’ 8 History of the July 
Monarcby. Vie. de Vogiie. 


Revue Encyclopedique. a9, Rue Mont- 


parna:se, Paris.) 1 fr 
June 1. 

The New Acquisitions in the Louvre, 
(Illus.) L. Bsnedite. 

The Catalogue of the Archives of the 
Bastille. With fac-simile of a Lettre da 
Cachet. 

Reviews of Dr. Junker’s, M. Casati’s, and 
Major von Wissmanun’s Books on Africa. 
With Portraits. R. D'Anais. 

Plants and their Means ot D-fence Against 
Animals. (Illus.) H. Conpin. 

The Richmond Sewage Works. Wi_h 
Map. G. Dumont. 


June 
« ey by Victor cz. With Pert. ait. 
A. Bonneau. 
“Cavalleria Rusticana.” With Portraits. 
A. Pougin. 


Anarcii t Theories. With Portrai's. G, 
Lejeal. 

Truffles in France ani Africa. (I!lu3.) H. 
Coupin. 


Reyuede Famille. (8. Rue de la Chaussée 


d Antin, Paris. < 1 fr, 50 c, 
June l 
Jacques Delille. Jules Simon, 
Tne Colonial Army belore Parliament. 
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History of the Princes of Condé, A. 
Mésibeoe. 


D,n«mite and Explosions, A. Berthelot. 
Mystic Art. H. a 


The French Allinnoe ah the Propagation 
of the Freach inonere> Jales Simon. 

Marshal Ney. Gen. Thoumas. 

Soubrettes and Valets, ‘Domestics in the 
Drams. H. Legouvé. 

The Banque de France in connection with 
the Reuewing of its Privileges. 

Japanese of Yesterday and Lo-day. G. 
Depping. 

Revue FranGaise de l’Etranger et des 

gags es. (1, ieee es: Iéna, Paris.) 1 fr. 


The “Anti-French Propaganda in pt. 
Continued. a Pel 1 gy ad 
News from Uganda, 
The Strategical Routes ¢ of Tonkin. 


The Works at Bizerte. G. Demanches. 
Mashonaland, a New British Possession 


in ica. 
or} — Propaganda in Palestine. 


The Troubles in Uganda. 


Revue Generale. (28, Orchard Street.) 
r. perannum. June, 

The Reign of Industrial img ig er in 
OC mtemporary Germany. V. Bra 

* Bosnia : renga d and the Neighbour 

Mountains, A. Bordea 

rhe Position of Catholics in Eng- 
land. KE. Viictinck. 

The Future According to Bellamy. J. 
Halleux. 

A Diary a Twenty - first O-entury. 


Georges Kai-er. 
The Democratic Mivement in Switzer- 


land. L. Dupriez. 

“Le Roi Charlot.” Act V. C. Buet and G. 
de Raimes. 

Revue fe 2 Hapnotisme. (170, Rue St. 
aris.) 75c, June, 

Some _ gestions. Dr. A. Forel. 

Various lications of S iggestion on a 
Hystero-Epileptic Patient. Dr. Bourdon. 

The Possessed and Demoniics at Geneva 
in the Seventeenth Century. Con- 
cluded. Dr. P. Ladame. 


Revue du Monde Catholique. (46, Rue 
Lafayette, Paris.) 2fr.50c. Juno 
Anarchy and the Social Peril. J. Hi ‘irdet. 
The Salon of 1892. E. Loudun. 
The Final —— of the History of 
Protestant Differencesin Germany. J. 
B. Jeannin. 
Political Economy and the Church. F. 
Biudiou. 
Revue Philosophique. (108, Boulevard 
St. Germain, Paris.) 3fr. June. 
The Existence and Development of the 
Will. I. A. Fouillée. 
ug, otc Ideas of Baron Holbach. A 


lande. 
The Philosophy of Proudhon. G. Sorel. 
The Influence of Attention on the Respira- 
tory Movements. H. Delabarre. 
Revue des pesne, (7, bm Le Peletier, 
. July. 


The Italian Crisis. 8. 5 Pichon. 
=. La mcaaad of Womin’s Love. G@. 


ime  Selentitque, au, Paternoster. 
—, 60 c. 


The History of "G0 y. A. Laus- 
ry reograph 


The Circulation of the Atmosphere. G. 
le Goarant we a 


~ hone wid at  Carbigraphy. Il. A. 


ae and Man in India,” by J. L. 
Kipling. 


The Teaching ot Be eeciehias and Physio- 


L.D 
A Pasteur Institute in Australia, A. Loir, 
Recent Applications ot Nickel. 


Revue Socialiste. (10, Rue Chabanais, 
Paris.) 1fr.50c. June, 
The ace gamete of G rman S.cialism, J. 


ures 
The ‘Diversity in the Tendencies of the 
Social Movement. G. Ghisler. 
The Privilege of the Binque de France. 
A. Delon. 
R age mamta to M. de Molinari. 


Tae Protestant Congress at Marseilles. A, 


Deloz 
a Nibilism.and Western Anarchism. 
F, Bonjean. 


Universite Gatholique. (28, Orchard 
fr.perannum. June l5. 
Liturgical Poetry in the Middle Ages. U. 
er. 
Jean Jacques Rousseau. T. Delmont. 
< Confessions of St, Augustin. OC. 


uais. 
The Work ofthe Apostles. H. Jacquier. 


ITALIAN. 


‘ 
Civilta Cattolien. 
June 1, 
Politics and Relig'on 
Abbite Luigi Anelli on the Reformers of 
the Sixteenth Century 
The Migrations of the i tites. 
Sacred Music and Kccl+siastical Prescrip- 
tion June 18, 
The New Duodecalogue of Freemasonr th 
A Giorious Page in the History of I:alian 


Art. 
ag ma and Society, according to Prof, 
Spiritualism in 1892. 





Nuova ted (Rome, Via del Corso, 


+ fr. yearly. 


el, 
The European Balsate of Power. Gio- 
vanni Gviran, 
Aristodemo. A. Zard 
Economic Italy. Senator L. G. de Cam- 


Marehal Masdonald’ ’s Memoirs. A. Fran- 
chett 

Celestial Space. O. Zanotti Bianco. 

The English in India. Camillo Tagliabus. 


June 16, 
Among the Abyssin' fans. O. Baratiert. 
Bellini’s ‘‘Norma” and Chateaubriand’s 
“*Velleda.” M. Scherillo. 
An ag Historian of the Inquisition. 


The Balance of Europe. G. Goira 

A New Egyptian Record of the Bib’ ‘eil 
Famine. O. Marucchi. 

The Adulteration of Food. HE. Mancini. 


Rassegna | Nazionale. (Florence, Via 


la Pace, 2.) 26 fr. yearly. 


June 16. 
An Unpublished P. ra h from the Life 
of Garibaldi. G. Stocchi, 
Ferrante Aporti. Angelo Valdarnini. 
The = a of the Mosaic Cosmogony. 


aitouso . Theosiomint. A Sixteenth Cen- 
tury Study. L. Grottanelli. 








SPANISH. 


L’Aveng. (21, Portaferrisss, Barcelona.) 
50c. May 31 


The Catalan School of Literature. J.M. 


Guardia, 
The Legend of Juan oo. M. Spronck. 
City Gardens. 8. Rusifiol 


La Miscelanea. (0° Byrne. y Leon, Carta- 


gena, 8. me 20c. 
Gerardo de la Bsprieila. Biographical 


Sketch. 
An Kastern Legend. Lino de Leon. 
A Visit to Tubara. sa 


May 
Dofia Ines Pi > ng “Consuegra. Bio- 
graphical Sketch. 
An Idyll, Juan Galofre. 
Ske‘ch, Lino de Leon. 


Revista Contemporanea. (17, Calla de 
Pizarro, madrid.) 2 pesetas. 
The Tenure of Land ia P Castile Fe taps the 
Middle Ages A. Garcia Maceira. 
1 Relic. M. Jimenez de la 


spada 
8 cialism and the Church. Conc'uded. 
C. 8. Arqués. 
Tho Currency yuition. V. Orti y Brull. 


The Customs of the ES alos (Natives of 
the Philippines). . P. de Tavera. 
A Peruvian Relic. Oanelieca. 
The Education of Women. Continued. 
© en ay So Perez. 
e Currenc uestion. Continued. 
V. Ortiy Beat.” 
Literary Events, M. de Palau. 


DUTCH. 


De Gids. (Luzacand Co.) 3s, June. 
a sngesy into Literary Evolution. G. 


—- before 1492. Dr. J. F. 
A Teal i Callens. Dr. J. Hartog. 





Elsevier’s Geillustreerd Maandschrift. 


(Luzacana Ov., 46, Q@:eat Russell Street.) 
1s. 8d. June. 

David and Pieter Oyens. (Illus. Causerie.) 
Emile Wesley. 

Live Paris. Frits Lapidoth. 

Scholten and Kuenen. With Portraits. 
P. H. Ritter. 


Teyssmannia. (G. Kolff and Oo., Batavia, 
Java April, 


va.) No. 4, 
Plants Protected by Ants. Dr. W. Burck. 
7 Fore ts (Mangroves) in the Tropics. 


F. Wen 

Culture =f the Sone Kling (Pterocarpus) 

Tree . Koorder 

The Aisthetics of Gantening. H. J. 
Wigman. 


Tggeeett. voor het Binnenlandsch 


tuur. (G. Kolff i" Uo., Batavia.) 
Vol. VI. 
- onue . the Sutikanee of Palem- 


ber; Kraft van Ermel. 
The oe og ‘the Goenoeng Slamat 
Mountain. P. C. de Quant. 
How to Prevent Exhaustion of the Soil. 
K. F. Holle. 


Vragen des Tite, (Luzac and Co.) 1s, 6d. 


une, 
Catholicism and S ciety. G. Emants. 
England's Example. H. Pytterson. 
Walloons and Flemings. I. Aug. Gittée. 








SCANDINAVIAN. 


Dagny. (Fredrika-Bremer Society, Stock- 


hom.) Yearly subscription, 4 Kr. No. 5. 

A Nineteenth Ms gpa Amazon. Cecilia 
Baath-Holm cm 

Lady Lawyers. illy Upstrém. 

Male and Female Bank Clerks. . 

= — Womin at the World’s Fair 
o 3 

Communications from the Fredrika- 
Bremer Society. 

The Society of the Married Wom:n’s 
Property Rights. 


Danskeren. (F. Jungersen, F. Nygard 


and L. Schréder, Kolding.) Malt-yerrty, 
4Kr. June. 

Fenelon. J. L. Lybecker. 

Hobert Elsmere. Fr. Jungersen. 

Notes from the Roman Catholic World. 

Ia Memory of N. J. Termansen. L. 
Schréder 

The Old Sore Emigration. H. Brun, 

The Produce Market. Car. Faber. 


Idun. (#rithiof Hellberg, Stockholm.) 


Yearly subscript‘on, 8 ~ No. 23. (233.) 

The Dachess Anna d’Uzés, Alfvar 
Arfvidsson. With Portraits. 

— b ames and Overwork. N. L. 

icto 

From the World of Suffering and Charity. 
Stockholm Sketches by lia Baath- 
Holmberg. 
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No. 24. (234.) 
~~ Segerstedt. With Portrait. Inez 
igert. 
= — of the Educated Woman. J, 


From the World of Suffering and Charity. 
Continued. 
A New Reform. Fru Snorre. 


No. 25. (235.) 
Thorborg Rappe. With Portrait. EB. K. 
= dmg Board Schools Half-century 
ubilee. 


Nordisk Tidskrift. (Letterstedt Society, 
Stockholm.) Yearly subscription, 10 Ky. 
No. 4. 

A Chapter from the History of the 
Swedish Telephone, 

American Mixed Schools. Hjalmar 
Edgren. 

On Law Reforms ia the Northern Qoun- 
tries. O. W. Stéel von Holstein. 

The Bible of the Hindoos. Karl Ferdi- 
nand Johansson. 

Henrik Ibsen’s Dramas. Review by N. 
Hertzberg. 

The Armourer. Viktor Rydberg. Re- 
viewed by Ernst Beckman. 

Roman ore Julius Centerwall. 
Reviewed by Vilh. Lundstrém. 


Ord och Bild. (P. A. Noretedt and Séner, 


Stockholm.) Yearly subscription, 10 Kr. 
May. 

Midsummer Night’s Wake. Woodcut by 
Tckla Nordstrém after the painting by 
Georg Pauli. 

The Races at Circus Maximus in Rome. 
Woodcut by Rousseau after the painting 
by V. Checa. 

Bellman and Braun. Hellen Lindgren. 

The Etymology of the Masses. Rob. 
Geete. 

Rome and Its Monuments, Hdv. Alk- 
man 


Sanptiden. (J. Brunchorst and G. Gran, 


ergen.) Yearly 5kr. June. 
Beside a Stream. Song with Music, Edv. 


Grieg. 
Edv. Grieg and His Wife in Denmark. 
With Portraits. Holger Dracomann. 
Extracts from Two Let ers Written by the 
C mposer Grieg in Youth. 

Scenes from ‘ Princess Maleine.” Jensen 
and Prabl, 

Spirituali:m among the Uncivilised 
Races. Otto Gaupp. 

Walt Whitman, Henrik Thym. 


Svensk Tidskrift. (Frans van Schécle, 


p-ala.) Yearly subscription 10 Kr, 


No. 7. 
Questions for a Norwegian Untonist. 
Hara'd Hjiarne. 
New Unionist Literature. Otto Varenius. 
Erick Werenskiold. Hdv. Alkinan, 


Tilskueren. (N. Neergaard, C renhagen.) 


Yearly rubscription 12 Kr. Jure. 

A Literary Protest agaist the Dispotic 
Government of Christian V. Dr. J. A. 
Friderica. 

The Maximum Working Day. Th 
Sérensen. 

M.dame Blava’sky and Theosophy. Karl 
af Geijerstam. 

The V.lue cf Carlyle. Niels Moller. 








MILITARY PERIODICALS. 


FRENCH. 
Journal des Sciences Militaires. 

Introduction to the Positive Part of 
Strategy. VII.—XII. General Lewal. 

The Laws of Promotion and the Cadres of 
the Army. 

The Formations to be taken when March- 
i under the Fire of Artiilery or 
Infantry. 49 figs. 

Essay on the Defensive Organisation of 
French Territory. L. Amphoux. 

The Campaign of 1814: The Cavalry of 
the Allied Armies. Oontinoucd. Com- 
mandant Weil. 

Military Topography of Upper Alsace. 
Captain Frisch. 

La Marine Francaise. 

The English, F:euch, and Italian Fleets 
in the Mediterranean. 

The Supplementary Naval Credits. 

The Naval Defence of Corsica. 

The French and English Private Yards. 

The Russian Naval Manceuvres in 1891. 
With Map. 

Naval Reforms, 

Shells with Large Capacity. Rear-Ad- 
miral Réveillére. 

The Science of the Command at Sea & 
peepee ‘‘des Guerres Navales de de- 
ma’ nD ” 


The Italian Naval Budget for 1892-93, 
Le Spectateur Militaire. 

Regioual Recruitment. G. Boissonnet. 

Recruiting Schoo!s for Non-Commiesioned 
Officers. L. Brun. 

The March on Fontain-b'eau and the 
Battle of Beaune-la-Rulaade. P. Lchaut- 
court. 

Revue Maritime et Coloniale. 

Study on the Mechanical Tucory of Heat. 
Continued. CO. Brun. 

The German Navy. Sub Lieut. Guiffart. 

Long Distance Aerial Voyages. Acrostats 
aud the Exploration of the African 
Continent. 22 figs. Leo D<x and 
Maurice Dibos. 

The English Naval Estimates. Memoran- 
dum of the First Lord. 

The Austrian Naval Budget. 


, 
Revue Militaire de l’Etranger. 

Bxploring Exercises of the Iialian Cavalry 
in 1891. Two Maps. 

The German Navy and paige for 1892-93. 

Austria-Hungary: Fusion of the Engiveer 
and Pioneer Troops. 

Denmark: The Fortifications of Copen- 
hagen. 

Roumania: New Organisation of the 
War Office Departments. 

Russia: Measures adopted for Developing 
and Improving the Railwass. 

Revue d’Artillerie. 

On the Conditions of Stability of Oblong 
Projectiles. Major Vallier. 

Laying Guns by the Level in Direct Fire 
in the Field. Captain U. Bonnan. 

The German Regula’ ions for the Instruc- 
tion of F.rt Artiilery.- Capteia L, 
Ferrus. 

Notes on the Ficld-Gun of the Future, 
Captain G. Moch. 

Revue de Cavalerie. 

Letters of a Cavalier: II.—The Unity of 
Organisation and Direc ion. 

Sebastiani. General Thoumas, 

Grand Mancuvres of Cavalry. 

The Manuscript of the Carabineers: the 
Campaigns of 1806 and 1807. 

On the Passage of Running Water by 
Cavalry (from tbe Girman). H. von 
Hartmann, 





GERMAN. s 
Jahrbucher fur die Deutsche Armee 
und Marine. 


The Fight Against the Jvne Revolution, 
1848, in Prague, with Map. 

The Employment of Railways for Tactical 
Purposes. Captain Jocsten. 

The English Cavalry Manceuvres in 1891. 

Military Letters from Italy. 

. The Morocco Question and its Politico- 

Military Significance. 

State Measures for Improving the Breed 
of Horses for Army Purposes. 

ag Statistics of Modern Magazine 

ifles, 


Neue Militarische Blatter. 

The Humanisation of War and the 
Development of Civilisation. 

The French Attempts aginst the German 
Lines of Communication in 1370. 

The Poish Campaign in 1794 from un- 
ublished papers in the Schwerin and 
atzmer Families. Continued. 

The Present Condition of Militar 
Aeronautics. Lieutenant-Colonel H. 
Hoernes. 

Extracts from the Journal of a Saxon 
Cavalry Officer During the Campaign on 
the Rnine in 1794. Captain Bayer. 

Russia: A Cossack Ride through 


Siberia. 
ITALIAN. 


Rivista di Artiglieria e Genio. 
Defilading. 6 figs. Captain B. Zanotti. 
Projectiles Charged with High Explosives. 
The Flexure of Long Guns. 10 figs. 
Field Howitzers and Mortars. 

The St. Chamond Oscillating Cupola. 2 


figs. 

Data on the Magazine Rifles Belonging to 
the Various European Powers. 

The Schmidt Chronograph. 1 fig. 

Application of the Telephone to Military 
Operations. 

Torpedo Shells and their Effects. 


Rivista Marittima. 

Compilation of the Wri'ings of the late 
Dr. William Froude, F.R.S., on the 
Resistance to the Motiun of Ships. 19 
figs. N. Soliani. 

The War Navy of the House of Savoy from 
the Date of Its Origin. Commander BE. 


Prasca. 

Protective Torpedo Nets. Lieutecant D. 
Gerra. 

Round about Africa: Notes ofa Voyage in 
Italian Despatch Vessel, Stafetta. Con- 
tinued. Lieut. BE. Bravetta. 

Vecabulary of Powders and Explosives, 
Continued. Lieutenant F. Salvati. 


SPANISH. 


Revista Generale de Marina. 

Study on the Transmission and Distribu- 
tion of Power in the Auxiliary Engines 
of Modern Ships. lKear-Admiral de 
Cabranza. 

The Principal Ship-Building Yards of 
the World. III. (Illus.) Commander 
Monta!do. 

Essay on the A:t of Submarine Navi 
tion. Continued. Don N. Monturiol. 

Torp:do Gun Vessels, 

The Spanish Guoboat Cuervo. (Lilus.) 

Essay on Naval Strategy. Continued, 
Cummander Dona M. Montero y Rapillo. 
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Abbreviations af Magazine Titles used in this Index. 











Albe. Albemarle. E.W.R. Eastern and Western | Jur.R. Juridical Review Photo. Q. fee Quarterly 
A.C.Q. American Catholic Review K.0. King’s Own Phren. M. a om ogical Maga 
Quarterly Review Econ J. Economic Journal K. Knowledge zine 
A.R. Andover Review Econ, R. Economic Review L.H. Leisure Hour P.L. Poet Lore 
A.A P.S. Annals of the American | E.R. Edinburgh Review Libr. Library P.R.R. Presbyterian and Re- 
Academy of Political Ed.R.,A. Educa'ional Review, Libr.R. Library Review. formed Review 
and Social Science America Lipp.  Lippincott’s Monthly P.M.Q. Primitive Methodist 
Ant. Antiquary Ed.R.,L, Educational Review, | L.0O. Literary Opinion Quarterly Review 
A. Arena London L.Q. London Quarterly P.R.G.S. Proceedings of the Royal 
Arg. Argosy E.H. Bestion Historical | Long. Longman’s Magazine Geographical Society 
Art J. Art Journal Lue. Lucifer Psy.R. Proceedings of the 
As. Asclepiad E.I. En gli i 8 th Illustrated | Lud. M. ae Monthly aoe, ‘or Psychical 
A.Q. Asiatic Quarterly Magazine . ceum 
Ata. Atalanta Ex. Expositor ac. acmillan’s Magazine Q.J.Econ. Quarterly Journal of 
A.M. Atlantic Monthly FL. Folk-Lore M.A.H. Magazine of American omics 
Au. Author F.R. abana Review History Q.R. Quarterly Review 
Bank. Bankers’ Magazine F. For M. Art Magazine of Art ¢. Quiver 
Bel. M. Belford’s Monthly and | Fr. L. Frank. Leslie's Popular | Man. Q. Manchester Quarterly el Reliqui 
Democratic Review Monthly M.E. Merry England R.C. Review of the Churches 
Black. Blackwood's Magazine G.M. Gentleman's Magazine Mind Mind Sc. A. Science and Art 
B.T.J. Bvard of Trade Journal G.0.P. Girl's Own Paper Mis. R. Missionary Review of | Scots Scots Magazin 
Bkman. Bookman G.W. Good Words the World ’ Scot.G.M. Scottish Geographical 
C.1.M. Californian Illustrated | G.B. Greater Britain Mon. Monist Magazine 
Magazine Harp. Harper's Magazine M. Month Scot. R. Scottish Review 
C.F.M. Cassell’sFamilyMagazine | Help Help M. P. Monthly Packet Serib. Scribner's Magazine 
C.S.J. Cassell’sSaturdayJournal | Hom. R. Homiletic Review Nat. R. National Review Shake Shakespeariana 
C.W. Catholic World I. ler N.Se. Natural Sci-nce Str. Strand 
€.M. Century Magazine L.J.E. International Journalof | N.N. Nature Notes Sun. H. Sunday at Home 
C.J. Chambers’s Journal Ethics N.H. NewberyHouseMagazine | Sun M, Sunday Magazine 
Char. R. Charities Review I.R Investors’ Review. N.E.M. New EnglandMagazine -B. Temple Bar 
Chaut. Chautauquan Ir.E.R Irish Ecclesiastical | NewR. New Review h. Theatre 
Ch. Mis.I.Church Missionary In- Record N.C. Nineteenth Century Think. Thinker 
telligencerand Record | Ir.M. Irish Monthly N.A.R. North American Re- | U.S.M. UnitedServiceMagazine 
Ch.Q. Ohurch Quarterly Jew. Q. Jewish Quarterly ew Vie. Victorian Magazine 
C.R. Contemporary Review as Journal of Education Nov. R. Novel Review Wel. R. Welsh Review 
Cc. Cornhill J. Micro. Journal of Microscopy | 0.D. Our Day W.R. Westminster Review 
Cos. Cosmopolitan and Natural Science 0. Outing WL. World Literature 
Crit. R. Critical Review J.R.C.I1. Journal of the Royal P.E.F. Palestine Exploration ¥E. Young England 
.R. Dublin Review Colonial Institute Fund Y.M. Young Man 


Abyssinia: Negus Negusti and the Abyssinians, 
Ww Villiers, C M, July 

Africa: The Oape, C. Cordley on, G B, June 

—— Wood and the Boer Surrenaer, US M, 


yemy Tribes, Dr. H. Schlichter on, 
Scot G M, June 
A Ride in oy Great Sahara, by J. H. Forbes, 


The Beligio War in Ugande, - Mis I, July 
Dr. RB Felkin on. A » 
H. Frederic on, E W R, J 
G. 8. Mackenzie on. F R, Ily 
Rev. W. J. Smith on. New R, July 
Rey. H. Waller on, Black. July 
African Theology: The Zutu's Creed, Rev. L. 
Grout on, Mis R, June 
ricultural Museums, J. H. Crawford on, N Se, 


ul 

Alleadory, Lord, Jacobite, Andrew Lang on, 

ack, 

Albania, ‘ony Mijatovich on, EW R. J 

Alien Question, W. H Wilkins on, Abe. Saly 

Aen sa 3 oa in 1892 and Marshal Fabert, 

oa — Fossil Plants, A. C. Seward on, N 
¢, July 

America must be _— Columbia, by H. A. 
Oldham, M A H, J 

— Spelling, "B. Matthews on, Harp, 


Anienon, Dr., at Scotland Yard, C S J, July 

Architecture: Dates and Styles in oy Archi- 
tecture, J. H. Roberts on, N H, July 

Aristotle, Tomb of, C. Waldstein on, C M, July 


mies 
Desertion : Its Cause and Prevention, U § M, 


he > itary Schools of the United States, 
Lieut. W. Hamilton on, 0, July 
Armstrong. General, and the Hampton Inati- 
tute, B. A. Start on, NE M, June 
Arnold, Sir Edwin 
Louise C. Moulton on, A, June 
Astronomy : 
The Distribution of Sun-Spote in Solar 
Latitude, B. W. Maunder on, K, July 





The “ of the Heavens, J. E. Gore on, 
Lite ia Other Worlds, J. BE. Gore on, MP, 


Reweit Adv Advatces in Astronomy, by J. E. Gore, 
ce, J 
PR th y ond Worshi» in Ancient Egypt, by 
J. Norman L ckyer, NC, J 
Australasia’s Financial B cition” G. C. Levey 
on, A Q, July 
a Ie bday Australia, Dr. E. Scott 
on, * 
ber  piaaed Trafic, Sir R. Temple on, Nat R, 
uly 
Austria, Crown igs Stephanie of, and Her 
** Lacroma,” Black, —_ 
Authors, Individual an ago na by W. 
Besant and Another, Nat. R, July 
— Writing, by B. F. Underwood, A, 
une 


Bacillus of Diphtheria, Dr. J. McConnell on, 
J. Micro, July 

ee me land’s Ballad Hero, F. Mary Wilson 
on, uly 

Bible and Biblical Criticism: 
The Uncanonical and Ae pone Gospels, R. 


Bryant on, P M a3 
— Theology, A 7 Peake on, P M Q, 
u 
Modern Discoveries and the — Faith, 
Rev. Dr. Stokes on, Sun H, July 
Fresh Light from’ Ancient Monuments, 
Joseph Cook on, O D. June 


How Christ and the Bible “stand and Fall 
Togethzr, Rev. Dr. Burrell on, Hom R, 


June 
The Or gae of the Bible, Rev. P. Prescott 
on, uly 
The Doctiine of the Atonement in the New 
Testament, Prof. Agar Beet on, Ex, July 
ne age and Naturalist, I. Muntz on, G M, 


July 

Birds, The Migration of, B. G. Johns on, Q, July 

Birrell, Augustine, and his Criticisms, Wm. 
Wateon on, Bkman, July 

Black Forest to Black Sea, by F. D. Millet, 
Rn hd 





Brora Loch at Midnight in June, by Hugh 
Miller, Black, July 

Buchanan, George, A Sixteenth Century 
Scholar, G. Eyre Todd on, G M, July 

Burmah : ea al Education, P. > on, 
AQ, July 


Caine, Hall, R. Blathwayt on, Bkman, July 
Californian’ Vineyards, C. Bisscli on, Bel M, 


ome John McL., Miss A. M. Machar on, 
AR, Jun3 

Canoe Life, by W. P. Stenhens. Lipp. July 

Cabetey Cathedral, Rev. Dr. Hayman on, 


Canvassing, Tyranny of, by J. J. Davies, W R, 


Carey, William, G, Smith on, Mis R, June, Jaly 
Carlyle, Thomas, 
My Four Letters from Carlyle, by Blanche 
Atkinson, G W, July 
The Carlyles: Kmerson in England, Bkman, 


wu 
Cartwright, Bishop, Diary of, W. Slater on, 
Wel R, July 
Catholic Church : 
a gs concerning P.pular Education, 
J 
Is Roman Catholicism Seaeaeeety? Prof. 
.L, T, Townsend on, O D, 
American Catholics and the ‘Social Question, 
A. F, Hewit on, C W, June 
Cave Men of Mentone, Ly, June 
Central = The S.tuation, by A. Vambéry, 


NC, Ju! 
Cheltenham College, D. Sladen on, Cos, July. 
Chicago: E. G. Mason on, AM, July 
Chicago aad the World’s Fair : 

The oe on a Rev. Dr. Barrows 


on, Mis R, J 
Architecture y ‘the World’s Fair, H. Van 
Brunt on, C M. J 
a Rights of, % Rev. M. J. Savage, 
ne 
China : ‘The Anti-Foreign Riots, Rev. G. Ensor 
on, Ch Mis I, July 
Christ, Divinity of, A R, June 


Christian Endeavour go a Rev. F. E. Clirk 
on, AR, June, N E M, June 





lectors’ Fads, T. T. Greg on, L O, July 
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Christian ie gpererme WR, July ' ——— Fiction, G. Atherton on, Lipp, 


Church and Cbristianit 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


August ist, 1892. 
Tho Appeal Tue General Election is over, and the 
tothe result is indecisive. According to the 
Nation Moslem doctors, when the Day of Judg- 
ment draws near, the Angel Israfil will blow three 
blasts upon his trumpet. The 
first is the Blast of Con- 
sternation, the second the 
Blast of Examination, after 
forty years comes the third 
—the Blast of the Resurrec- 
tion. Home Rule in this 
resembles the Resurrection. 
At the Election of 1386 we 
had the Blast of Consterna- 
tion. The Election which is 
just over represents the Blast 
of Examination. It is to be 
hoped that we shall not have 
to wait forty years for the 
third and decisive appeal 
which will settle Home Rule. 
: The General Election has re- 
Prom duiy.) (aly ®7. 1882. sulted, as every one knew it 
M% a a Ss. 
would result, in the defeat of 
Lord Salisbury’s Administration. The majority, 
however, is smaller than the Liberals counted on. 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Schnadhorst, and the political 
meteorologists, who based their calculations upon the 
by-elections, expected a majority of 100. The 
actual majority is forty. As the Unionist majority 
in 1886 was 118, this represents a great shifting of 
the balance of political foree. It is, however, in- 
sufficient to carry Home Rule. Not until England 
is converted will Home Rule be conceded to Ireland, 
and at present the Englishman, although under 
conviction, is far from being converted. Not a single 
integer of the English vote is in favour of Home 
Rule, but, with the exception of the university vote, 
there is a remarkable progress towards that solution. 
The following figures are very significant :— 





Majority against Home Rule in Home Rule 


England. gain in Six 
1886. 1892. Years. 
Tondon ... Sao niee vs 11 ne ave 27 
Boroughs sya ae wad 27 ee «se 40 
Counties ... ioe 208 a 28 = ss 78 
Universities _... 5 oad 5 re ree 0 


216 71 145 


With an English majority of seventy-one 
tothe hostile to Home Rule, the House of 
' Lords has ready to its hand ample 
justification, both moral and constitutional, for insist- 
ing upon a third appeal to the constituencies before 
consenting to so great a change. England remains 
at present in the valley of indecision. The other 
nations are for Home Rule by overwhelming 


majorities. 
Majority in favour of Home Rule :— 
1886. 1892. Gain and loss. 
Scotland i a) | ery, en 
Ireland ... 2 sands nan MON -tkak che PER ade = lace —ll 
WR hen pee den: axa. cad ses Ae a ee 
98 111 +13 


The Appeal The United Kingdom is not yet federal- 
Bae al ised. But as Home Rule for Ireland is 
States. certain either to be accompanied or fol- 

lowed by something very like the Americanisation 

of our Constitution, it may be as well to see how the 
result would have come out if we had voted by 
states or cantons, ‘The boundaries of the States are 
necessarily somewhat vague at present, but the 
following is a rough approximation to the way in 
which the voting went for and against Home Rule :— 


State. For. Against. 
TE Ee OPES -- l 
Home Counties ............ — ] 
NE, g's ky rm ies aoee _ ] A 
WOSMAEIO oi. ccccan- 4 ee ] — 
Northern Counties .......... l — 
Eastern Counties............ l — 
West Midlands ............ _- as) 
Wessex and Cornwall........ _ . ae 
SAMIR? oh wiidlgecc< coeds 1 _— 
pO RSE a ae perrae 1 — 
WHER ae xt ds ods ccincaas 1... — 


federal states, the voting even now would be for 
Home Kule by a majority of one. 
a It is obvious what scope for gerry- 
tothe mandering would be afforded by any 
aaa attempts to Americarise our Constitution. 
The Conservative vote is so heavily concentrated in 
the Home Counties—which would only count as one 
state in the Union—that the Liberal preponderance 
elsewhere would have a disproportionate weight in 
the political balance. When we come to the total 
vote cast, we have some difficulty owing to the fact 
that allowance must be made for the uncontes- 
ted seats. The electoral statisticians are by no 
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means agreed among themselves as to what 
that, allowance should be, but there is a general 
agreement that four million odd. votes were polled, 
and that the Home Rule majority is from, 200,000 to 
250,000 votes on the total poll. Of this majority 
Scotland contributes 40,000, Ireland 230,000, and 
Wales 50,000. The English vote against Home 
Ruis is 120,000. The net result,. therefore, of all 
these calculations is that, whether we take the voting 
by the actual constituencies, or by natjons, or by 
federal cantons, or by a plebiscite, there isa majority 
for Home Rule. Nevertheless, Home Rule will not 
be carried until the Englishman makes up his mind 
to try the experiment, and as any attempt to coerce 
him by Welsh and Irish votes would make him more 
indisposed than ever to sanction the change, the task 
to which the Liberal leaders have now to direct all 
their energies is the conversion of England. 
The Hero ¢/dom has any General Election been pro- 
ofthe ductive of so little prestige to the leading 
Election. combatants. Mr. Balfour has maintained 
and, possibly, improved his position. Lord Randolph 
has simply disappeared. Mr. Goschen stands where 
' he did. Mr. Gladstone has distinctly fallen off from 





his old Midlothian form. Mr. Morley bore himself 
nobly in the fray, leaving Sir W. Harcourt far 
behind, but he suffered a severe reverse in his own 
constituency. The one conspicuous figure who is 
now on a higher pedestal than before the election 
is Mr. Chamberlain. He is now the acknowledged 
dux of the West Midlands. Birmingham is his wash- 
pot, over Stafford he has cast his shoe. Amid the 
pelting hail of Liberal successes the West Midland 
district remained impervious to Home Rule attacks, 
offering a shelter like a high rock in a weary land to 
the dwindling remnant of the Liberal Unionists. 
Mr. Chamberlain, if he be capable of magna- 
nimity, which is doubtful, has the ball at his feet. 
At the same time it must not be forgotten that 
although his pedestal is higher than it was, the 
statue is not necessarily any larger. And nothing is 
more certain than that the statue did not build its own 
pedestal. The pedestal builder in the West Midlands 
was Mr. Bunce, the editor of the Birmingham Post. 
All the Uniouist victories were won in his parish. 
Outside the limits of the circulation of the Post, Mr. 
Chamberlain’s influence counted for little or nothing. 
The perversion of the West Midlands was not effected 
by a few slashing speeches from Mr. Chamberlain 
delivered after every one had made up his mind. 
It was the work of six years steady sap and mine 
carried on day after day, week after week, year in 
and year out, in the columns of a newspaper which 
for thirty years had proved itself to be the friend of 
every Liberal reform, the champion of every pro- 
gramme of progress. Not Mr. Chamberlain but Mr. 
Bunce is the real hero of the elections, and but for 
the inveterate jealousy or self-effacing modesty of the 
British journalist the fact would be recognised every- 
where instead of being, as now, regarded as a some- 
what fantastic paradox. 


The Signifi- What the Elections mean is a question 
eance of the which is answered very differently by those 

Flections. who wish to explain them and by those 
who wish to explain them away. There is endless 
scope for differing interpretations, for the Elections 
meant different things in different places. One thing 
is certain, and that is that, had the Liberals gone to 
the country on Home Rule alone they would have 
been hopelessly beaten. The almost unanimous vote 
of Wales—twenty-eight to two—was cast primarily 
for the Disestablishmnet of the Welsh Church, and 
the reduction of the Unionist majority in London 
from thirty-eight to eleven was achieved more it 
spite of Home Rule than because of .y enthu- 
siasm on its behalf. The heaviest cain of th 
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| Home Rulers was in the English Counties, where, 
_ by universal consent, Home Rule occupied a very 


secondary position indeed. The two great Home 
Rule champions, Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Morley, only 
saved their seats by the skin of their teeth, while Mr. 


' Chamberlain hunted the Home Rulers out of Bir- 


mingham and the appurtenances thereof. All this is 


é / no reason why Home Rule should not be passed. 


prep mor rere: 


But the most ardent Home Rulers should face the 
facts with open eyes, and construct their plan of 
campaign to meet things as they are instead of 
deluding themselves with vain imaginations. 


The Irish Home Rule, therefore, being postponed 

a until after the next election, there is an 

Cabinet. interregnum which must be fiucd some- 
how. The English Liberals, true to their Constitu- 
tional principles, would prefer to see the government 
of Ireland entrusted to an Irish Chief Secretary 
supported by the majority of the representatives of 
Ireland. It is an anomaly and an anachronism that 
Ireland should be governed by an English Chief 
Secretary, and that even while the Government is 
preparing a Home Rule Bill for Ireland, no Irish 
Home Ruler should be admitted tothe Cabinet. But 
the Irish Home Rulers will not hear of it. They 
refuse to listen to any suggestion of a temporary 
alliance which would bind them to furnish even so 
much as an Irish law officer to the Home Rule Ad- 
ministration. The union of hearts is not strong 
enough to stand the strain of furnishing an Irish 
Chief Secretary, and that not because of any objec-- 
tion on the part of England, but entirely owing to 
the jealousy and distrust with which the Irish regard 
their English allies, and the dread with which the 
Nationalists regard the Parnellites. John Bull, it is 
to be feared, will not be much attracted towards the 
experiment of Home Rule, unless he can see a some- 
what different disposition on the part of the Home 
Rulers. To refuse to assist to help their English. 
allies in governing Ireland, practically on their own 
terms, pending the passing of a Home Rule Bill, is 
to advertise the existence of a feeling in Ireland not 
conducive ‘to the success of Home Rule. Until the 


. Irish trust us a little,-the English will not trust 


them somuch. ‘The rejection of all suggestions fer 
placing the Irish Nationalists in control of the Irish 
Administration until the Home Rule Bill ,is. passed 


| is not of hopeful augury. 


Mr. Gladstone is hard at work construct- 
ing his Cabinet.- Mr. Morley, it is 
understood, is to be Chief Secretary, as 


Cabinet 
Making. 


> the most Irish of Englishmen; while Lord Rosebery, 


who has hardly risen to the level of his opportunities, 
will, all rumours to the contrary notwithstanding, 
return to the: Foreign Office. Lord Spencer and Sir 
William Harcourt are almost equally inevitable, 
while Mr. Campbell-Bannerman is indispensable as 
the only Liberal who either knows or cares anything 
about the army and navy. Round the inner Cabinet 
of half-a-dozen, Mr. Gladstone can group whom he 
pleases. - Here, of course, subject to the conflicting 
tendencies of a desire to make as fresh and strong a 
Cabinet as possible and a desire to avoid offending 
his old friends and colleagues, his choice is fatally 
limited by the refusal of the Irish to share the 
responsibilities of office. 


The Claims _2e success of the Labour candidates in 
bisa. West Ham, and in Ince, the defeat of Mr. 
‘Broadhurst in Nottingham, the heavy 

blow inflicted upon both Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Morley in their respective constituencies, point to the 





MR. KEIR HARDIE, M.P. FOR WEST HaM. 


necessity for some definite action being taken to 
secure the support of Labour for the new Administra, 
tion. If Mr. Burt, president of the Trades Union 
Congress, were made a Cabinet Minister it would be 
a most popular step. No one is more respected than 
Mr. Burt, even by those who differ from him, and he 
is in many ways ideally fit to be the first working man 
who has been admitted to a British Cabinet. Mr. 
Gladstone, who is always peculiarly susceptible to 
influences which affect his own personal reiations to 
public questions, had to tack and trim upon the Eight 
Hours Question in order to escape defeat in Mid- 
lothian, and it is probable he will make some effort to 
give effect to his proposal to make the length of the 
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i working day a matter of local trade option. Mr. 
H Burt has already intimated his willingness to com- 
i promise on that point, and although Mr. Morley 
i might shake his head, he would not leave Mr. Glad- the two-membered 
stone and Mr. Burt in the lurch. 19 Unionists. 
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From Judge,)} 
HE HAS IT! 


The Liberals won altogether 54 seats, Even in 1888it had 


Unionists have been reduced from 78 to 47. The 
larger English boroughs, returning more than two 
members, return 20 Home Rulers against 31 Unionists, 


boroughs 21 Home Rulers against 


The narrowest majority was Mr. 


Naoroji’s, who won Central 
Finsbury by 3; the next, the 
Conservative victory in Lichfield, 
which was gained by 4. Nineteen 
Home Rulers and 20 Unionist~ 
were returned by majorities unde 
100; 24 Home Rulers and 18 
Unionists by majorities of between 
100 and 200. Of the majoritie~ 
of 1,000 and upwards there were 
115 Home Rulers and 88 Unioz 
ists. The Labour party sacrificed 
Liberal seats at Perth, Salford. 
and Camlachie in Glasgow. Mi 
Moberley Bell, of the Times, 
fixed the Home Rule majority 
before the poll opened at 48 ; the 
Pall Mall Gazette at 94. The 
exact figure of 40 was predicted 
by none of the electoral tipsters. 
The defeat of Governor 
The Hill by ex-President 
as. Cleveland at the Chi- 
cago Democratic Con- 
vention, which the caricaturist 
has happily hit off in the accom- 
panying cartoon, has been accepted 
by the party as inevitable. Judg 
ing from Mr. Cleveland’s lette1 
accepting the nomination, he is 
disposed to make the election 
turn almost exclusively on Free 
Trade v. Protection. Mr. Shear- 
man, writing to the 7Z’imes, points 
out (1) that the plank in the 


Democratic programme of tariff 


for revenue only, which was first 
introduced in 1880 only to be 
dropped out in 1884 and 18838, 
has now been re-inserted by 564 
votes to 343, and (2) that the 
Democratic party has polled a 
majority of votes at every 
election held in the last ten years. 
a majority of 100,000 votes. If Mr. 


Election counting 108 on a division. The Par- Cleveland can carry New York he wins hands down. 
nellites were all but wiped out ; they will Even if he loses New York he may secure enough 
only number 9 in the new Housa The Liberal votes elsewhere to 


Items. 


ensure his election. Mr. Shearman 
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is a sanguine Free Trader, but there seems no doubt 
that Mr. Cleveland hopes to win on Free Trade. 
What the result will be no one can predict until we 
see what strength the People’s party will detach 
The third 
party has nominated General Weaver for the Presi- 
«lency at its Convention at Omaha, and goes to the 
country on the proposition that the time has come 
when the railroad corporations must either own the 
‘people or the people the corporations. 


from the Republicans and Democrats. 


TheStrike Mr. Carnegie, who is almost, if not quite, 
at Carnegie’sthe largest employer of labour in the 
WARNES: orld, is also an ardent Protectionist and 
-a bright and shining light of the Republicans in 
America and of the Radicals in England. He has had 
‘the misfortune to have a dispute with his workmen 
at Homestead Ironmills, Pennsylvania, which is 
being exploited to the uttermost by the Democrats. 
Mr. Cleveland, in accepting his nemination wrote :— 
Our working men are still told the tale, so oft repeated, in 
‘spite of its demonstrated falsity, that the existing protective 
tariff is a boon to them, and that under its beneficent opera- 
tion their wages must increase, while, as they listen, scenes 
-are enacted in the very abiding place of high Protection that 
mock the hopes placed in it, and attest the tender mercy 
‘which the working man receives from those made selfish and 
‘sordid by unjust Governmental favouritism. 
In this country a disposition has been shown to 
denounce Mr. Morley and the Liberal leaders 
because they have been friends with Mr. Carnegie. 
The quarrel began in a dispute about wages. Messrs. 
Carnegie believed that, notwithstanding the pros- 
‘perity which the McKinley tariff is supposed to have 
brought to the manufacturing industries of America, 
a reduction of wages was necessary. The workmen 
objected, and refused to work excepting at the old 
rate of pay. Thereupon the works were closed, and 
Messrs. Carnegie, refusing to enter into any negotia- 
tions with the Iron and Steel Workers Amalgamated 
Association, proceeded to engage non-unionists who 
were willing to work at the reduced pay. Knowing 
that the unionists would maltreat and, if need be, 
murder the blacklegs, the firm called in the aid of 
Pinkerton’s detectives—a private police force or- 
ganised on a commercial basis—for the protection of 
their works. The moment they arrived at the works 
a fight began, in which the strikers succeeded in 
compelling the detectives to surrender after several 
lives had been lost on both sides. That was on the 
6th. On the 11th Homestead was occupied by the 
‘State Militia, 8,000 strong, against whom of course 
the 4,000 strikers were powerless. Order was re- 
established and work was recommenced at the mills 
—no unionist being employed. 
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There has been a good deal of execration 
freely vented upon Mr. Carnegie, but 

efore swearing at large at the great iron- 
master it would be as well if Messrs. Lloyd and other 
capitalists, whose papers are 


Some Issues 
of the Fight. 


holding him up 
to public odium, were prepared to accept in their 
own establishments the principles which the 
surikers are endeavouring to enforce at Homestead. 
We are left under no doubt as to what these principles 
are, for the advisory board of the Strikers’ Association 
has issued an address in which it declares that “the 
employés have equitable rights and interests in the 
mill which cannot be modified or diverted without 
due process of law, and that they have the right to 
continuous employment at the mill during their 
efficiency and good behaviour.” 
and just. 


This may be right 
But if so, it applies as much to Messrs. 
Lloyd’s paper mills and newspaper as to Messrs, 
Carnegie’s iron and steel mills. That is the first 
doctrine of the strikers. The second is that if any 
workman does not agree with the trades’ union as 
to the proper rate of pay for his labour and acts on 
his belief, it is lawful to maltreat, and if necessary, to 
kill him, to teach him the error of his ways. This isa 
familiar doctrine enough. It prevailed in the palmy 
days of Broadhead and Crookes among the Shettield 
cutlers, but it was hardly regarded, even by the oldest 
unionism, as a thing to be proud of. The third is 
that if an employer hires armed and disciplined men 
to protect non-unionist workmen from violence he is 
a murderer, and his protective force can be shot 
down with impunity as bravoes, and the hired 
Thugs of capital. Messrs. Carnegie may be entirely 
wrong in believing that wages should be reduced, 
they seem to be quite wrong in refusing to 
deal with the trades union, but in resisting the 
attempt to enforce the doctrine of the right to con- 
tinuous employment, and in protecting non-unionists 
against organised violence, they are acting in accord- 
ance with the principles on which industrial society 
is everywhere organised. It may be wrongly organ- 
ised, but even Mr. Massingham will some day discover 
that it is a mistake to try to bring in the Millennium 
by murder. Otherwise St. Broadhead of Sheffield 
should be canonised as the ideal patron saint of the 
New Unionism. 


The London County Council has 

a. changed its chairman. Lord Rosebery 
ment of being wanted elsewhere, has resigned 
the chair, which has been filled by Mr. 

John Hutton, whose place in the vice-chair is 


taken by Mr. Charles Harrison, chairman of the 


~ 
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Parliamentary Committee. As these men will govern 
London, their appointment is much more important, 
politically,than 
the nomina- 
tions to most 
of the minis- 
tries on the 
Continent. For 
London is the 
heart of the 
greatest of the 
|; world’s empires 
and in London 
most of the 
problems of 
modern civili- 
sation have to 
be solved. Last 
month the 
County Council 
decided to push forward a Bill for making a much 
needed improvement in ways and communications. 
The new Council Broadway, planted with trees 








MR. JOHN HUTTON, 
Chairman of the London County Council. 
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COUNCIL BROADWAY. 


and stately with new buildings, which it is 
proposed to make from St. Mary’s in the Strand to 


OF REVIEWS. 


Holborn, will be the first of a much-needed series of 
thoroughfares from Waterloo Bridge to the northern 
railway stations. It will cost two millions, and there 
will be endless trouble about rehousing the poor who 
will be left homeless, but the work will have to be 
done. Its execution is, however, to be made con- 
tingent upon the principle of betterment being 
enforced, and it is to follow a measure making the 
ground landlords share with the occupiers in the 
cost of its construction. Note, in passing, two things 
—(1) that the Conservative attack on the Council is 
already abandoned; and (2) that the Council has 
decided to supply its own music, finding that it can 
do it cheaper and better than by trusting to middle- 
men. 
The Sick The Sultan of Morocco, tormented with 
Man of rebellions, and menaced by French de 
Moroceo. sions on his Algerian frontier, had last 
month to deal with Sir Charles Euan-Smith, the 
British Envoy, 
who brought for 
his acceptance a 
treaty which was 
ultimately re- 
jected. Sir Charles 
having taken the 
wise precaution of 
having a special 
correspondent in 
his suite, seems 
to have behaved 
with considerable 
picturesqueness of 
demeanour. The 
demands made in 
the treaty were 
approved by all 
the Powers excepting France. They were as follows :— 


(1) The lowering of the export duty on wheat and barley ; 
(2) the free export of camels, asses, horses, mules, &c.; (3) 
freedom of the coasting trade between all the ports of 
Morocco for all Moorish products; (4) the establishment 
of mixed tribunals; (5) the abolition of slavery; (6) the 
rectification of the Madrid Convention of 1880 to Clause 11, 
liberty to purchase and own land; (7) establishment of a 
British Vice Consulate at Fez, with the right to hoist the 
English flag; (8) concession of a telegraph line from Tangier 
to Mogador passing through the towns on the coast ; (9) the 
project of a Moorish State bank to be created with English 
capital ; (10) the creation of a police force for Tangier and 
the coast towns, under the supervision of the Sultan and 
the foreign powers; (11) the concession of waterworks for 
Tangier; (12) market and public slaughter-houses for 
Tangier. 


There were other clauses, of which the most im- 
portant was the recognition of British sovereignty over 


Cape Juby. The Sultan shilly-slllied, threatened, 





SIR CHARLES EUAN-SMITH. 
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promised, wheedled, but ultimately refused to sign. 
On one occasion there was talk of a massacre. The 
mob was incited against the mission. Lady Euan- 
Smith, a soldier’s daughter, photographed the rioters 
with her kodak; and Sir Charles told the Sultan 
quietly that if he were killed another British minister 
would take his place, but that “then there will no 
longer be a Sultan at Fez.” The Sultan collapsed. A 
fine was paid for the riots, and all seemed going well, 
but at the last the Sultan tried to bribe our envoy 
with £30,000 to accept an altogether nugatory treaty. 
“ Tell your master that I will have neither his bribe 
nor his treaty,” was Sir Charles’s reply as he tore the 
document into half-a-dozen pieces and flung them at 
the Grand Vizier. Thereupon the negotiations ended, 
and no one can foresee what the next step will be. 
The Sick Man of the West is very sick, but these old 
Empires, as was said long ago, are like an old cart. 
They creak so abominably that strangers think they 
are going to pieces, but they outlast many a spick and 
span new carrizge. 


r 7 . TT . . 
The African Lhe news from Uganda continues to be 


Troubles 


perplexing. 
of France, 


Captain Lugard appears to 
have succeeded in establishing a strong 
position amongst the wreck of the population, but 
whether or not it is worth holding remains to be 
seen. Uganda is but the shadow of its former self, 
and is no more the Uganda Mr. Stanley discovered 
than Rome to-day is the Rome of Augustus. The 
Catholics outnumber the Protestants, and what with 
Mohammedans and heathens, and the puppet king who 
stipulates for ivory down before consenting to receive 
absolution, Captain Lugard’s position is unenviable 
indeed. The French explorer, Captain Mizon, on the 
east coast, has returned full of complaints of the 
Royal Niger Company, whose worst offence appears 
to be that they supplied his wants and saved his life. 
Further south the French have got to loggerheads 
with the Congo State over an outpost on the Kotto 
River in Yakoma, A Frenchman has been killed, 
and the French are demanding satisfaction from the 
Congo Government. The blockade of the Dahomey 
ports continues. Thus the expansion of France in Africa 
is bringing the outposts into more or less hostile 
collision with her neighbours in Morocco, in Uganda, 
in Dahomey, in Yakoma, and on the Niger. France 
hopes to find a new India in Africa. She is more 
likely to find a magnified Algeria and a new Cayenne. 


The Africa is only worth having at the ends, 
Habitable ° H 5 . 

Endof the middle is too hot for white colonisa- 

Africa. tion. At the southern end things seem 

to be going fairly well. Mr. Rhodes has good reports 


concerning the yield of gold in Mashonaland. The 
attack upon his railway schemes has failed, and his 
Franchise Bill, for the comparative disfranchisement of 
the natives, has been approved by the Cape Parliament. 
To Natal the delegates are now on their way carrying 
with them Lord Knutsford’s modified assent to the 
establishment of responsible government provided 
that it is approved by the Colonists at a General 
Election, and that the right of the Crown to deal 
with the natives remains intact. Under the revised 
Constitution on which the Colonists are to vote, the 
Governor of the Colony, while bound to act as a 
Constitutional monarch on the advice of his ministers 
in all matters relating to the whites, is to have a free 
hand to deal with the natives according to instruc- 
tions from home. The Transvaal is raising a railway 
loan to enable it to construct railways to Delagoa 
Bay, and to Port Elizabeth. The natural outlet for 
the greater part of the Transvaal is through Natal, 
nor will trade in the long run take the longer way to 
the sea owing to the jealousy of politicians. 
iin teat Sir Samuel Griffith, making a virtue of 
in necessity, has introduced a Home Rule 
Queensland. Bi}] for Queensland. 


ment Queensland will be split up into three pro- 


By this arrange- 
vinces or States, each with an executive and 
legislature of its own ; while over all—as Congress is 
over the States in the American Union—there will 
be the federal Government of the united provinces, 
which will have the exclusive right to levy customs 
duties. Thus proceeds the Americanising of Australia. 
It is another straw showing the way the wind is 
blowing. Year by year it becomes increasingly 
evident that the normal type of government to which 
the English-speaking man everywhere gravitates is 
that of the American federal system, not that of the 
British Empire. Indeed, the only question nowadays 
is how long it will be before the Mother Country her- 
self bows to inevitable destiny and remodels her 
domestic institutions on American lines. 


It is difficult for outsiders to know 
Bismarek exactly the meaning of the South Ger- 
Demonstra- man demonstrations in favour of the ex- 


tions. # 
There can be no doubt as to 


Chancellor. 
their heartiness, nor as to the misgiving with which 
they are regarded at Berlin. According to a writer, 
in the Contemporary Review the Germans are begin- 
ning to turn anxiously to the old veteran, being more 
and more dismayed at the spectacle of Prince 
Flibberty-Gibbet on the throne. Bismarck is evi- 
dently incensed against the Government, and in order 
4° make his wrath felt, is attempting to rally what 
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may he described as a Protestant German party. 
It is not without a smile that we read of Prince 
Bismarck’s enthusiastic parliamentaryism. ‘“ He 
urged his countrymen to strive to produce a strong 
parliamentary majority, so as to prevent absolutism 
or Government by bureaucracy.” It probably 
needs an ex-absolute Dictator and supreme bureau- 
crat to organise a parliamentary opposition in 
Germany. It would be odd if the Prince in 
opposition may crown his career by making Germany 
as free as he has already made her great ? 


ie taines Boothoenera! Booth, speaking at the twenty- 

andthe seventh anniversary of the Salvation 

“Times.” Army, said that he had now 11,000 
officers under his command, with 86 training garrisons, 
25 homes of rest, and 905 social agencies at work. 
They occupy 38 countries and colonies, and preach 
salvation in 24 languages. The annual circulation of 
their newspapers and magazines is 47,000,000 copies, 
er nearly a million a week, Aunt Martha, the 





Fron a photograph by’, CEUwtt and Fry. 


AUNT MARTHA OF LIBERIA. 


negress from Liberia, who was recently received by 
the Queen, appeared on the platform, and danced 
before the General as David danced before the ark, 
after which the General accepted the challenge of the 
Times as to the social scheme. He said he was willing 
to submit to any committee of men of standing and 
capacity, whose verdict should be final, the follow- 
ing questions :— 

1. Has General Booth personally benefited in any shape or 
form by the Darkest England scheme; or is he the dis- 
_—, servant of the public that he represents himself to 

2. Are the accounts and the balance sheets managed ina 
fair, business-like and honourable manner ? 


3. Are the moneys exrended on the lines laid down in 
“ Darkest England,” and in such an economic and _ business- 
like manner as promises a reasonable measure of success ? 

It is to be hoped that this controversy may be 
tried out to the end without delay. It would be 
unpardonable if a scheme which would be of incal- 
culable benefit were to be stranded on prejudice and 
ignorance, 
The advent of a new Government raises 
hopes as to the concession of the demand 
for a penny postage throughout the 
Empire. At the Conference of the Chambers of 
Commerce of the Empire held last month in London 
the following resolution was unanimously passed :— 


That, in the opinion of this congress, the establishment of 
a uniform penny rate of postage between the mother country 
and her colonies and dependencies would not only tend to 
promote trade and freedom of intercourse throughout her 
Majesty’s dominions, but would, in an eminent degree, foster 
and extend the cordial relations which .t present exi-t 
between the various parts of the Empire. ‘This congress 
therefore respectfully urges her Majesty’s Government to 
take steps to secure, with the concurrence of the colonial 
Governments, as speedily as may be, the establishment of a 
system of uniform penny postage throughout the whole of 
the British Empire. 


As soon as we see who the new Postmaster-General 
is to be, the agitation of this question must be taken 


Penny 
Postage. 


up in earnest. 
July has been a troubled month, full of 
Voicanic oreat disasters fraught with terrible loss 
Eruptions. , ac . 
of human life. Etna is in eruption, 
and has destroyed many villages, a river of 
molten lava is streaming from one of the five mouths 
of its crater, and earthquakes are shaking the Sicilian 
coast. Etna, however, is as nothing compared with 
the devastating fury of the volcano, Gunona Awa, 
which on June 7th, without any preliminary warning, 
suddenly destroyed the whole of the north-western 
part of the island of Sangir, a Dutch possession lying 
between the Celebes and the Philippines. Rivers of 
molten lava swept down the mountain side, carrying 
villages and plantations down with their fiery torrent, 
while a downpour of rocks and ashes fell ali over the 
island. Two thousand persons are said to have 
perished beneath the ash-fall and the lava-flow. All 
the crops have been destroyed, the hills have been 
stripped of their foliage, and the population left 
destitute. Although not possessing the scenic splen- 
dour of the Krakatoa eruption, the outburst of 
Gunona Awa seems to have been one of the deadliest 
on record. , 
The Sangir Island is far away, and the fate 
Disasters of its suffocated and roasted thousands 
Switzerland. 4 ffects the imagination less than the minor 
but serious disasters which occurred in the play- 
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ground of Europe. On July 9th the boiler of the 
Mont Blanc, the largest paddle-steamer on Lake 
Geneva, exploded at Ouchy. The piece blown off the 
cupola raked the saleon from stém to stern. The 
saloon was full of ladies and children taking lunch 
wher. this boiler-plate swept them in mangled heaps 
to the stern. It was deadlier than a broadside, for 
it was followed by a rush of suffocating steam, and in 
four hours twenty-four of the thirty occupants of the 
saloon were dead. To this holocaust England con- 
tributed three victims, France ten, Holland four, and 
Italy two. Two days later and even this horrible 
accident was thrown into the shade by another, 
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tremendous weight, destroyed the village of Le Fayet. 
The stream of mud and ice was 15 feet deep when it 
left the gorge, which is 2,000 feet above the sea-level. 
At least 160 persons are believed to have perished, 
and their corpses were found floating on the Arve 
far below in the valley. 
Mauritius earlier in the year stricken by 
be — hy a cyclone presented a miserable spectacle 
indeed. But the conflagration which has 
destroyed St. John’s, Newfoundland, was even more 
terrible. The great fire of Chicago originated in a 
cowhouse, where a cow kicked over a kerosene lamp. 
In St. John’s,on July 7th, a fire broke out in a 
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which occurred almost within sight of the scene 
of the explosion. The lower end of the glacier 
of Bionnay dropped from Mont Blane, carrying with 
it the village of Bionnay into the mountain stream 
below. ‘This it dammed up for some time until the 
water accumulated in sufficient quantity to burst the 
dam and hurl the obstruction down the gorge to the 
Arve. A mighty rushing wind preceded the 
downward rush of this projectile of ice and 
mud. Then it struck the bathing  establish- 
ment of St. Gervais which stood near the sulphur 
spring a little off the road leading from Geneva to 
Chamounix. In three minutés the torrent passed 
carrying off bodily three of the five hotel buildings 
with all their inmates, and adding them to its own 


stable, which did not byrn itself out until two-thirds 
of the city was in ashes. The weather had been very 
dry, most of the houses were of wood, there was a 
high wind—nothing could be done. Before that 
roaring furnace everything went down, and when at 
last, after sixteen hours, the flames died out, 11,000 
persons were homeless, property valued at two 
millions sterling had gone up in smoke and flame, 
and the heart was burnt out of the oldest colony in 
the Empire. The great Protestant Cathedral, erected | 
at a cost of £100 000, was reduced to ashes, together 
with the principal buildings and wharves of the city. 
Help was promptly sent to the hungry and homeless. 
A Mansion House fund was opened, but it is to be 
feared that the city will be a long time before it 
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recovers from this cruel blow. Note as a sign of the 
times, that before the ashes have had time to cool, a 
fierce dispute has arisen between the burnt-out 
occupiers and the ground landlords. The latter are 
mostly absentees, and the terms demanded for sites 
are seen to be so exorbitant that a Tenants’ League 
has been formed to see justice done—if need be, by 
the creation of a Land Commission. 
None of these disasters by flood and fire 
in equal the appalling horrors which are 
reported from the East of Russia, into 
which the cholera from Bokhara is beginning to eat 
with livid mouth ; 120,000 of its inhabitants have 
fled from Baku, the great petroleum. centre, and 
panic prevails along the Volga. The recorded deaths 


Baranoff, at Nijni, who is a man of energy, threatens 
to hang on the spot every agitator found stirring up 
the people, for as usual the spectre of Nihilist intrigue 
haunts the imagination of the authorities, At 
present the cholera does not seem to have spread 
beyond the Volga basin. But it is certain to strike 
the famine-stricken region, and from thence make its 
way to Europe. In England we expect a comparative 
immunity from its ravages, but with 2,000 cases of 
scarlet fever in a single week in London we cannot 
plume ourselves too much upon our sanitary position. 
Of minor accidents of man’s devising there 

Accidents 
byLand have been more than the usual average. 
a0e Tan. Railway accidents in England, Canada and 
the United States, and quarry accidents in Wales, 
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THE 8.8. CITY OF CHICAGO ON THK KUUno. 


in the infected district are about 500 per day, 
and in. Astrakhan the populace, maddened by fear 
and excited by stories of patients being buried alive, 
attacked and gutted the hospital, killed the doctor, 
burned one of the assistants alive, and removed the 
patients into the streets, where they vromptly died. 
So severe was the riot that the troops were ordered out 
and a volley of bullets was fired into the mob. It is 
a curious illustration of the blind folly of the popular 
masses in a frenzy that in order to check the cholera 
they kill the doctors, and throw disinfectants into the 
river by way of protests against the plague. General 


have demanded their quota of human sacrifices, but 
none of them imperilled so many lives as the wreck of 
the City of Chicago. This great Atlantic liner ran, in 
a dense fog, upon the Irish coast, near Kinsale. The 
shock was tremendous, and all efforts to save the ship 
were in vain. The passengers landed by the lifeboat 
had to climb by ladders up the face of a perpendicular 
cliff two hundred feet high, It was an exciting adven- 
ture, and has added point to Sir E. Watkins’s demand 
for a ship canal across Ireland. But, considering the 
fact that another million and a half is wanted to 
complete the Manchester Canal, Sir Edward Watkins’s 
appeal will fall on deaf ears. 
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DIARY FOR JULY. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 
June 30. The King of Roumania invested by 
the Queen with the Order of the Garter. 
At a sittiug of the Congress of Chambers of 


DR. SALMON, TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN, 
(Photograph by Lawrence, Dublin.) 


Commerce Sir Charles Tupper’s motion 
for differential duties by Great Britain 
and the Colonies sgainst foreign goods 
was defeated by fifty-five against thirty- 


three. 
Adjournment of the Norwegian Parliament 
on the resignation of the Ministry. 


July 1. Lord Randolph Churchi)! returned for 


i) 


oo - 


8. Tbe Town of Jarnoff in the 





. Fatal Rioting in Madrid. 
Peru. 
. Riot of Italians in Brazil. 


. Fatal Balloon Accident at 


. Inauguration of the Tercen- 


. Mr. Henry Irving received 


. End of the riot at Pittsburg 


South Paddington as the first member of 
the new Parliament. 


8. The Argentine Senate passed a Bill raising 19. Announcement made that the Chilian 


the 6 ate of siege in Bu nos Ayres. Government would pay an indemnity of 
St. John’s, Newfoundia.d, almost totally 75,000 dollars in gold to the Umted States 
destroyed by fire. on account of the atta k made on the 


Three hundred and fifty-six houses burned United States war-hip Baltimore. 
down in Christiansaud, Norway. ; . 

. Explosion on a steamer on Lake Geneva. 
Twenty-six killed and many injured. 

Explosion of a powder factory in California, 
Five killed. 

Prorogation of the Canadian Parliament. 

Eruption «f Mourt Etna. 

French reverse in Tonquin. Two officers 
and ten men killed. 

Riots at Saratoff, through a cholera panic. 

. Questions in the French Chamber on the 
Dahomey Expedition. Retirement of M. 
Coons, Minister of Marine, in favour 
of M. Burdeau. 

Execution of the Anarchist Ravachol for 
murder, 

. Landslip at St. Gervais-les-Bains. About 
130 lives lest. 

Withdrawal of Sir Charles Euan-Smith’s 
Mission from Fez. 

. Inauguration of the new Liverpool Water 
Sipply from Lake Vyrnwy, in North 
Wales, by the Duke of Connaught. 

Dinner at the Criterion Restaurant to Hon. 
G. R. Dibbs, Premier of New South Wales, 

Celebration of the French National Féte at 
Paris by a review of troops, 

Reports received of strike riots in Idaho. 

15. Publication of Capt. Lugard’s letters about 

the Troubles in Uganda. MR. DADABHAI NAOROJI, M.P. 
Further eruption of Mt. Etna, and eruption (First Indian Blected to Parliament.) 
of Mt. Vesuvius, 
16, Report of the destruction of the Island of Close of the Bel'cheff murder trial at Sofia. 





Sangir by a volcanic eruption, Five of the prisoners sentenced to ‘death, 
18, Fatal railway collision in Canads. several others condemned to various terms 
Second reading of the Franchise Reform of imprisonment, and six acquitted. 
Bill at Cape Town. 20. Life-boat Accident at Liverpool. Tnreemen 
19, Commencement of the Wesleyan Methodist drowned, 
Conference at Bradford. 21. Publication of a despatch relating to the 


withdrawal of Sir C. HBuan- 





The Lerd Mayor of London 
presented at Cardiff with the 
freedom of the borough. 

A dinner at the Hotel Windsor 
in commemoration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the formation of the Do- 
minion of Canada. 

The Inman steamer City of 
Chicago ran ashore off the 
Old Head of Kinsale. 

Resignation of the Peruvian 
Ministry. 

General Crespo defeated in 
Venezuela. 


hy na of a New Cabinet 
n 


Riot at Astrakhan through a 
Cholera Panic. 





Boston, Mass. 


tenary Festival of Trinity 
College, Dublin. 

Attack on the British Embassy 
at Fez. 


the degree of D.L. at Dublin 
University. 

Fatal riots at Messrs. Carnegie’s 
Ironworks at Pittsburg, Pa., 
20 killed and many wounded. 


with the surrender of the 
detectives employed to pro- 
tect the non-union men. 

Collision between the French 
ironclad Hoche and the mail 
steamer Maréchal Canrobert. 
The latter was sunk and 
seven of the passengers and 
crew lost. 


Polish province of Radom 
almost destroyed by fire. 





Smith's mission to Fez. 
Resignation of M. Vishne- 
radsky, Russian Minister of 
‘inance, 


22. The London County Council 
resolved to apply to Parlia- 
ment for power to construct 
a new street from Holborn to 
the Strand, and that the 
holders of property benefited 
by the improvement should 
contribute towards the cost. 

25. Railway Accident near Melton 
Mowbray. Three killed. 

26. The Tasmanian Legislature 
opened by Sir R. Hamiiton. 

End of the trial of anarchists 
at Liege. Several of the 
prisoners sentenced to long 
terms of penal servitude. 

Meeting of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers. 

Meeting of the British Medical 
Association at Nottingham. 

Annual statement made of the 
work done by the London 

County Council. 

27. Report received of the German 
defeat in Kilima Njaro on 
June 10th. 

8. Serutiny of votes at Greencck. 
The Liberal Unionist candi- 
date found to be in the 
majority instead of the 
Liberal. 

Mountaineering accident on 
the Kax Alpe, Austria; two 
tourists killed. 

The trials of the Anarch'sts at 
Roven and Versailles con- 
cluded. The prisoners sen- 
tenced to various terms of 





penal servitude. 
29. First Division of the ‘‘ Red” 
THE LATE THOMAS COOK. Squadron left Mount’s Bay. 
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31, 


. Sir John 


. By the declaration of the figures for Orkney 


and Shetland, the General Klection was 
brought to a close. The new House of 
Commons is thus constituted :—Liberals, 
274; Nationalists, 72; Parnellites, 9— 
total, 355. Conservatives, 269; Dissentient 
Liberals, 46—total, 315; thus giving a 
majority for Home Rule of 40, 

Summer Meeting at Oxford of University 
Extension and other students opened. 

Gardiner, sham theatrical agent, sentenced 
to six months for indeceat assau't. 

Close of the Meeting ot the British Medical 
Association at Nottingham. 

Forrest, at Geraldton, on the 
Programme of the Goveroment and the 
Financia! Condition of Western Australia, 

Reception to Prince Bismarck, at Jena. 

Columbus celebration at Huelva com- 
menced. 


NOTABLE UTTERANCES. 


June 30. Mr. Gladstone, at Ediuburgh, on the 


Irish Question. 

Mr. Schnadhorst, at Clerkenwell, on the 
Liberal Prospects. 

Sir W. Harcourt, at Derby, on the Hours of 
Railway Servants, ana o) Coercion for 
Ireland. 

Mr. Arnold 
Home Rule. 

Mr. Balfour, at Manchester, on Mr. Glad- 
stone and Home Rule. 

Mr. Chamberlain, at Birmingham, on the 
Newcastle Programme, etc, 

Mr. Sexton, at Belfast, on Ireland. 

Mrs. Fawcett, at Sheffield, on Ireland. 


Morley, at Nottingham, on 


July 1. Mr. Balfour, at Manchester, oa Mr 


Gladstone's scheme of Home Rule. 

Mr. Goschen, at Edinburgh, on Home 
Rule. 

Sir W. Harcourt, at Nottingham, on Mr. 
Chamberlain, etc. 

Mr. Walter, at Wokingham, on Mr. Glad- 
stone. 

Mr. Ritchie, at St. George’s-in-the-Hast, on 
the Work of the Government. 
Sir M. Hicks-Beach, at Bristol, 

Gladstone and Home Rule. 


on Mr. 


. Mr, Gladstone, at Glasgow, on Ireland. 


Sie W. Harcourt, at Birmingham, on Liberal 
Unionism. 

Mr. Labouchere, 
General Election 

Lord Randolph Churchill, at Paddington, 
on Ireland. 

Mr. Belfour, at Leek, on Home Rule. 

Mr. Chamberlain, at Birmingham, on the 
Work of the Goverament. 


at Coventry, on the 


. Mr. Gladstone, at Gorebridge, on Labour. 


Mr. Goschen, at Glasgow, on Mr. Gladstone 
and Home Rule. 

Mr. Morley, at Newcastle, on his Attitude 
towards the Labour Question. 

Mr. Balfour, at Manchester, on Railway 
Employees, and at Chorlton, on Ireland. 
Mr. Chamberlain, at Walsall, on the work of 

the Government. 
Mr. J. A. Froude, at Salcombe, on Ireland. 


oa 


~ 


~ 


14. Mr. 


16. Mr 
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5. Mr. Balfour, at Wigan, on Social Legisla- 


tion. 

Mr. Chamberlain, at Manchester, on the 
Unionists and Ireland. 

Mr. Gladstone, as Dalkeith, on Home Rale, 


etc. 
Mr. Morley, at Newcastle, on the Liberal 
Programme. 
. Mr. Gladstone, at Corstorphine, on the 
Results of the Election. 
Sr W. Harcourt, at Cottingham, on Home 


Rule. 

Mr. Balfour, at Manchester, on the Elec- 
tion. 

Sir M. Hicks-Beach, at Northleach, on 


Home Rule, etc. 
Mr. Chamberlain, at Redditch, on the Work 
of the Government. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, at the Man- 
sion House, on Welsh Disestablishment. 
. Mr. Gladstone, at West Calder, on the 
Liberal Policy. 
Mr. Balfour, at Altrincham, on Mr, Glad- 
stone s Scheme of Home Rule. 
Mr. G. R. Dibbs, at the London Chamber of 
Commerce, on the Outlook in Australia. 
. Mr. Chamberlain, at Ruyoy, on Home Rule, 


Harcourt, at Chesterfield, on 
Irelard. 
Sir M. Hicks-Beach, at Barnstap'e, on the 
Elections. 
. Mr. B:lfour, at Darwen, on Home Rule for 


Ireland. 
Sir Henry Jame, at Darley Dale, on Home 
Rule, 
Mr. H. H. Fowler, at Willenhall, on Home 
Rule. 
. Mr. Gladstone, at Penicuik, on the Irish 
Question. 
Mr. Balfour, at West Calder, on Home 
Rule. 
Sir Henry James, at Aylesbury, on Home 
Rule. 
Sir Wm. Harcourt, at Hastbourne, on 


Ireland, etc. 


12. Mr. Goscuen, at Watford, on the Elections. 


Sir W. Harcourt, at Lymington, on Ireland. 
Chamberiain, at Halesowen, on the 
Elections. 


15. Mr. Balfour, at Glossup, on Home Rule and 


the Elections. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, at the 
Canterbury Diocesan Conference, on th: 
Housing of the Poor. 

Mr. W. Q. Judge, at Prince’s Hall, on the 
Progress of Theosophy. 

Chamberlain, at Rugeley, on the 

different sections of the Liberal Party. 


20, Mr. Cleveland, at New York, on Protection. 
21. The Duke of Devonshire on Technical and 


Secondary Hidtucation. 
Mr. Gladstone, at Kirkmichael, on his 
Majority. 


23. Sir C. Gavan Duffy, at Hampstead, on Irish 


Literature. 


5. Prioce Bismarck, at Kissingen, on his Home 


and Foreign Policy. 
Gen. Booth, at Exeter Hall, on the Salva- 
tion Army. 


& 


27. 
28. 


o- 





; Alfred Patrick, 
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. Sir Samuel Griffiths, at Brisbane, on the 


Division of Queensland. 

Mr. Jackson, at Leeds, on the Results of 
the General E ections. 

Mr. Michast Davitt, at Dublin, on the 
Election and the Labour Members. 

Mr. Chamberlain, at Bi:.vingham, on the 
Birmingham election«, 

Sir M. Hicks-Bezch, at Bristol, on Home 


Rule. 
OBITUARY. 


. Philip A. Myburgh, Q.C., 51. 
‘ Rev. Dr. Eustace Conder, ot Bournemouth, 


71. 
Don Pablo Martinez del Campo, Mexican 
Chargé a’ Affaires, 


. Sir William Henry Salt, 60. 
. Jos+ph Senior, an artisan peet, 72. 


Cardinal Battaglini, Archbishop of Bologna. 


. John Morton, secretary of the Glasgow and 


South-Western Railway. 
Rev. Burman Cassin, of Southwark, 58. 
Lord Winmarleigh, 0. 
Lady Mary Vyner, 83. 


. Cyrus W. Field, 73. 


Sir Charles Cox, 82, 


3. J. Underhill, Q.C., Reecrder of West Brom- 


wich, 53. 


4. Rev. Dr. John Thomas, of Liverpool, 71. 
». Thomas Cooper, Chartist poet, 87. 


Marquis de La Valette, 67. 

Gen. the Hon. Sir A. E. Hardinge, Equerry 
to the Queen, 63. 

T. P. Hamilton, Q.C., Recorder of Cork. 

Rev. Dr. Chidlaw, «f Cincinnati, 80. 

formerly Clerk to the 
Dominien House of Commons, 80. 

Thomas Cook, +3. 

John Macgregor (‘‘ Rob Roy’), 66. 

Alexander Csanady, formerly an adherent 
of Kossuth, 78. 


. Signor Ellena, formerly Italian Minister of 


‘inance, 4s. 


. Canon King. 

. Lord Teynham, 69. 

. George Heury Pinckard, 87 

- Count Mrraviglia Crivelli, 55 
. Bishop Ciaugnton, 84. 


Professor Llewellyn Ion F\ ns, 59. 

Harry George Austin, F.. _., 68. 

Count Roger de Flaux,! erly secretary 
to the Frerch Embassy London. 


. M. Tonning, President ot :he Norwegian 


Second Chamber ot C nyress. 
Dr. N. W. Bellew, S—r,. vu-General of the 
Bengal Army. 43. 


7. Lord Sherbrooke. 81. 


Edouard Pecher, formerly Leader of the 
Belgian Liberal Party. 

Staff-Commander J. A. G. Buckner 

The deaths are also announced of Hon. John 
Robson, Premier of British Columbia, 68 ; 
Charles Edward Stephens, composer, 71; 
Cardinal Giuseppe d’Annibale, 76 ; Major- 
Gen. Wm. Peyton, 61; Hugh Hastings 
Romilly, late Commissioner for Great 
Britain in New Guinea, 35; Dr. Tilden ; 
Dr. Felice Giordano, Caief Inspector of 
Italian Mines. 


Errata.—ZIn last month's number of the Review or Reviews the portrait of Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria 

was printed for the portrait of Prince Ferdinand of Roumania. 

The cost of the Ulster Convention was stated at £17,000, which was the amount guaranteed. 
cost was only £6,000, nearly half of which was spent on the erection of the bualding. 


The actual 
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CARICATURES OF THE MONTH: 





MR. THOMAS NAST. 


even ‘occupying the first place, is Mr. Thomas 

ast, to whose first cartoon, contributed to Harper's 
Weekly twenty-eight years since, when he was in his 
twenty-fourth year, one could scarcely be too rash in 
assigning great and serious influence in quickening the 
Northern cause. But while great as 


1 even oc among American cartoonists, perhaps 
9) 


The General Election contributed comparatively little 
to the caricatures of the month but there are one or two 
that deserve notice. One was the publican’s cartoon, 
which figured in all the public-houses in some con- 
stituencies, notably Newcastle. It was accompanied 
with a pledge to bring up five voters éach in support of 
the Unionist candidate. As there are six hundred 
publicans in Newcastle, this represents a vote of three 
thousand. The brewers’ cartoon is # protest against 
robbing a poor man of his beer while the rich men are 
allowed the free run of their ceilars. Dives is represented 
dining sumptuously ordering his champagne. That is 
one side of the cartoon. The other shows the working- 
man with his leg of mutton and green peas for his Sunday 
dinner, while his child returns from the public-house with 
an empty pot, saying, “ No beer on Sundays.” 

Judy has issued a reprint of some of her cartoons, 
most of which have already appeared in reduced facsimile 
in this Review. The only other item which needs to be 
noticed in connection with the pictorial history of the 
month is the device adopted by the Daily Graphic to 
illustrate the progress of the polling. Two ladders were 
shown side by side, up one of which Lord Salisbury 
was climbing while Mr. Gladstone mounted the other. As 
the polls camein day by day the figures were moved up, 
so many seats so many steps. Lord Salisbury went oft 
with a jump, and the election was half over before he was 
overtaken by Mr, Gladstone. Then Mr. Gladstone 
forged ahead. When the poll was closed a picture was 
shown with the Grand Old Man sitting at the top of his 
ladder mopping his head with a-handkerchief, while Lord 
Salisbury was forty steps below in vain endeavouring to 
get up to the top. Nothing was more simple, but 
nothing could have been more effective. 





an artist in his especial line, Nast 
will without doubt live in history 
more particularly because of the 
seriousness and conscientiousness 
which characterise his work. An 
example of this was his invariable 
refusal to caricature General Grant, 
and his bitter, undaunted pursuit 
and persecution of the political para- 
sites preying on New York. He is 
best known and remembered by his 
work on Harper's Weekly during the 
first part of his career. Lately but 
a few drawings from his pen have 
appeared—those in the American 
Truth and the Illustrated American ; 
but now that he has become editor 
and proprietor of the New York 
Gazette, it appears that we shall have 
more frequent opportunities of re- 
producing cartoons from his pen. 

Mr. Phil May has just produced, 
through the Central Publishing and 
Advertising Company, a shillin 
paper - covered volume, entitle 
“Phil May’s Summer Annual.” The 
literary matter, good as it is, is 
gg a secondary consideration : 

r. May’s admirable sketches are 
the raison d@étre of the annual. 


From Judge,] 





1884, 1888, 
Some Dumpty sat on Humpty Dumpty had a great 
a wal fall. 





(June 25, 1892. 
HUMPTY DUMPTY CLEVELAND. 


1892. 
All the Mugwump forces 
and all the Spoils men 
Cannot put Humpty uv 
there again. 
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From the Pall Mali Budget,) 





THE BATTLEMENTS OF HAWARDEN. 


ON THE Watcu Tower. 





(June 30, 1892, 
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From The Weekly Freeman,] 


EVICTED! 





COMING BEFORE THE PEOPLE AGAIN. 
JouN Butt: “ Look here, Salisbury, it is a very eagy matter to chouse between you this time ; you must clear out!” 
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I'VE GOT ’IM. 





[July 14, 1892, 
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A HOME RULE UNION CARTOON. 
By Mr. Henry Holiday. 


AN 

















From The Pall Mall Budget,)~ (July 7, 1892, Mende car 3 
rom Grip, u , 1892. 
THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY. ? IN DARKEST LAMBETH. y 


The Bacilli of Election Fever. In a drop of Elector’s Blood 


magnified 1'000 times. Or, Stanley's Terrible Journey through the Gladstonian Forest. 






































From the Birmingham Dart,} (June 24, 1892. 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. 
“Bless thee, Bottom, thou art trauslated.” 
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From the Town Crier,] (Ju y 9, 1892. 
AFTER THE BATTLE. 

North, South, and East and West, g2 

Stood by their loved and best ; 

Hdgbastcn, Bordesley, too !—— 

Ho-ieroe !! 
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From the Pall Mall Budget,] [July 14, 1892. [July 23, 1692. 


From Funny we) 
INNER OF THE QUEEN’S PREMIER PRIZE. 

















Beets 


From // P.pagallo,} [July 16, 1892 


The Marquis of Salisbury is having a ball and is managing to get a 
gay time in Olympus, celebrating the triumph of the English Elections. 
Gloria et pax vobiscum, 





THE START. ° 


From Judy,] (June 29, 1892. 




















THE. GRAND OLD OSTRICH. 


From St. Stephen's Review,] (June 20, 1892. 





THE GRAND OLD MOONLIGSTER 
ee ere ur es oe 


From Moonshin-,} (July 2, 1892. 
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“ Tar oun * 
LATEST NOVERTY, 
Tee, 
CINGERBREAD 














, Fu Musgefe ! 

‘ ai 

From Gri [July 9, 1892. 
athe THE GINGERY CAMPAIGN, ‘ 


Tare G.O.M.—‘ Welcome to the fray, Blake.. And now let me give you 
a word of.advice—Mind your eye!!” 























WINQ DIET; OR, PRACTICAL BULL AND POETICAL TUPPER~~ 


ip) (v uly 9, 1892. 

JouN BuLL.—* It’s all very well, but how do you propose to fill this bag 
ffem that one?” : 

Sir CO. Tupprr.—‘‘ Nothing easier! Make tp the balance with patriotic 
sentiment about our Glorious Empire on which the sun never sets!” 

{** Even if Great Britain by a trade policy antagonised all the other 
food-producing countries of the world, the Mother Country need not be 
short of the amplest supply of food. Canada was = capable of 
supplying the Empire with food.”—Sir C. Tupper, at U. H. Trade League 
meeting. Vide Mail, June 24th.) 


From Griz 





RIPS 
Mv'agua 


fBhie betel 





From Grip,} 


if 


(June 25, 1892, 





LATEST ATTRACTION AT GRIP’S MUSEUM. 
McCarthy and O'Brien, two Politicians with Consciences. 
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From The Moreton Mail,} [May 20, 1892. 


A SUGGESTION 


In view of Lord Knutsford’s query as to what safeguards have becn 

vided for the p: oper regulating of the Kanaka labour boats. nite 

Tue REV. CHaDBANY LaBouR AGENT.—‘‘ No, Mr. Tozer, them guns 

ain’t wanted now. I’ve started the rum, and we've the Ter-r-uth 
aboard ; whilst Our Sam is putting on a new Plimsoll’s mark.” 


















From Kladderadatsch,} [July 17, 1892. 
THE SPIRIT OF HISTORY AND THE TIME SPIRIT. 


The oceans of history roar while he listens to the shells. The From K ladderadatsch,] [June 26, 1892 
waves go, the waves come, yet no notice is taken of it. He thinks the OTHERWISE HE HAS NO CARES. 
se is not roaring, the noise comes from the shell. “I think this foreemeat ball is rather tough.” 
































F La Silhouet ‘ 
— . iM CROCODILE'S TEARS (July 3, 1892, From Wahrer Jacob, (July 30, 1892. 
L’Atsack-LorRatne : “ Your helmet will never be able to hold your GERMANY 18 GETTING READY FOR THE WORLDS 


tears any more than our hearts can contain our hatred.” FAIR AT CHICAGO, 
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From Kladderad1'sch } 
“ Just wait, my boy, till you're at home again!” 





(June 26, 1892. 








From Kiladderadatsch,} 


THE ENGLISH MISSION IN HAST AFRIOA, 
** Blessed are the Peacemakers ! ” 





Fro» The Hindi Punch,) 
WH INDIA HAS NO MONEY FOR THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


(July 10, 1892. 


{Tune 12, 1892. 
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From Grip,] (July 2, 1892. 
A CANADIAN VIEW OF THE PITTSBURG TROUBLE. 


A FRUITLESS AWAKENING 
| Ht 
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From the Hindi Punch,] [Tune 26, 1892. 


Me. John Bull has onze more fallen into the deep lethargic sleep, 
usual at the annual discussion of the Indian Budget, and it is hopelese 
to wake him up! Oh the lot of the poor dumb voiceless millions of India : 


(The Indian Budget was discussed this week in the House of 
Comr ous when only halt a dozen members of Parliament were present. 
— leleyram.) 


PINDIAN BULLOCK. —c4 7. oy vr 
THE BULL occ AND THE pie n B : 4 fe 
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From the Hindi Punch,) {June 5, 1892. 

A Bullock went for shelter to a stable which was prenies by a 
ferocious Bull-dog. The latter disputed the passage with a menacing 
look, and growled and howled to frighten away the poor Bullock. The 
poor animal, with a voice full of mournful pathos, said—“ I never knew 
such a selfish and self-seeking brute in my whole career!” 

(Some fresh attempts are being made by the Liberal wire-pullers to 
induce Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji to abandon his candidature for Central 
Finsbury. The result of his refusal will be the recognition of Mr. Ford 
as the official candidate of the party. There isa possibility, a Lon- 
don correspondent, of Mr. Ford obtaining a letter from “Gladstone, 
ignoring or c mdemning Mr. Dadabhai’s claims.) 
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CHARACTER SKETCH: AUCUST. 


SIR CHARLES W. DILKE. 


“Tt seems to me that to make Sir Charles Dilke known in the thousands of families who take in THE REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS is a gratuitous introduction of a man of bad fame into many a household which knows, happily, nothing about 
him, and takes no interest in him. Making Sir Charles Dilke the Character Sketch will be most prejudicial to the REVIEW 
or REVIEWs—though that is not a point, I know, which will weigh much with you. I know from what I hear in a general 
way that as soon as Sir Charles Dilke’s name is seen on the title-page, fathers of families will say that they don’t want their 
sons and daughters to make the acquaintance of sueh a man; s0, instead of buying it, they will severely leave it alone.”— 
Extract from a private letter of remonstrance to the Editor from an English lady, written on hearing the subject selected for 


this month's Character Sketch. 


I.—INTRODUCTORY. 


maHiHE foregoing sentence indicates with tolerable 
accuracy the nature of the remonstrances which 
| have poured in upon me by those who are good 
enough to take a kindly interest in the welfare 
of this Review. Iam not unfamiliar with such repre- 
sentations. It is nearly twenty years ago since an in- 
dignant father of a family wrote to tell me that he had 
put the Northern Echo of that day on the fire before 
breakfast because of the leading article—the first which I 
had ever written in denunciation of the C. D. Acts. 
There has never been a crisis in the great struggle for 
purer morals, juster laws, when those who had the 
responsibility of conducting public prints were not 
assailed by the combined argument of the above remen- 
strant. “It isa shame even to speak of such things as are 
being done, therefore keep silence,”"—even although the 
consequence will be to allow them to be repeated ad in- 
finitum. “Tt is bad business to touch the morai question,” 
therefore let immorality reign unchecked, rather than 
risk the loss of money in attempting to check it ; these 
two arguments have paralysed and to this day paralyse 
the pen of many a good man who would otherwise speak 
out strongly enough on the right side. 

But it is somewhat late in the day to send me such 
protests. I am the proprietor as well as the editor of 
this Review, so that the consideration of another’s inte- 
rests which has so often palsied the editorial pen can no 
longer be invoked in the interest of the great conspiracy of 
silence. I did nut found the Review or Reviews in order 
to be gagged by the financial interests of my own creation. 
This periodical came into existence in order to enable 
me to fulfil my conception of the duty of service which I 
owe to my fellows, 1 may be mistaken, but if I believe 
anything in this world it is that there are certain 
principles to be defended and certain truths to be 
affirmed, which, in the interests of both men and women, 
ought to be defended and affirmed in the hearing of the 
greatest possible number of those who. speak English here 
and elsewhere. To obtain a pulpit or platform from 
which I could do this the Review or Revirws was 
started, and so far it has more than realised the hopes of 
its projector. But it is ridiculous to use the fear of im- 
pairing the very success which has been vouchsafed to 
me as an argument for not doing the very work for which 
the Review was created. The king who hated war because 
it spoiled the army which he had elaborately drilled into 
faultless discipline and pipe-clay uniformity is not my ideal 
sage. As armies exist in order to fight, so this Review, 
like any other.printed page which it has been my past or 
may ever be my future Jot to control, exists in order to 
testify and to teach. Many of my readers, no doubt, 


subscribe to it for altogether other reasons, but I edit it 
as I founded it, in order to have one place at least in 
which I might have liberty of prophesying in the hearing 
of the English-speaking world. “Indignant parents,” 
“fathers of daughters,” etc., may therefore spare them- 
selves the trouble of writing to protest, etc. etc. I shall 
be very sorry to lose them as readers, but it is too 
much to expect me even for their sake to abandon the 
primary object which led me to bring the Review into 
existence. 


But what a commentary are all these protests, past, 
present, and to come, upon the estimate of Sir Charles 
Dilke which prevails throughoat the land. This man 
who has been sent to help in making laws for the 
discouragement of vice and the repression of immorality 
is, it seems, of such an evil reputation, that to devote 
an article to a consideration of his character will lead 
fathers of families to place the Review out of the reach 
of their sons and daughters. The mere appearance of his 
name at the head of an article is regarded as a signal 
for a whiff of miasmatic gas generated in the moral sewers 
of the world. So it seems that as we have had the Un- 
speakable Turk we sre now to have the Unmentionable 
Dilke! We should only be too glad not to have to 
mention him. But as our sons and daughters have to obey 
laws for the guidance and governance of their lives which 
this man is now permitted to take part in framing, and 
as Members of Parliament may now at any time be thrust 
into close association on committees and in lobbies with 
the member for the Forest of Dean, it is monstrous to 
suggest that it is improper to discuss his character or 
to glance, however cursorily, at the story of his life. 
This is what every public man is exposed to, and it is 
what most public men either challenge or court. If Sir 
Charles Dilke had kept his word and retired from public 
life until he had vindicated his character or confessed his 
guilt, he would have been left absolutely alone. But as 
he persists in pressing back into public life, while stil! 
accused of misconduct which he himself asserts ought, if the 
accusation were true, to be a “bar to public trust,” itis non- 
sense to complain because the public record of this public 
man is subjected to public examination. He has secured 
his election by the Foresters of Dean by a heavy majority. 
It.is now to be seen whether the House of Commons and 
the public at large are willing to accept the assurances 
and welcome the services of one who has booted in 
a special manner the Standard Bearer of the Debauchees 
of the World. 

His re-appearance in the House of Commons, after an 
absence of six years, naturally suggests his name as 
the subject of the Character Sketch ; although it is 
somewhat difficult, no doubt, for one who has taken a 
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ons part in cpposing his reiurn to public life to deal 
with the subject in the spirit in which all these Character 
Sketches have hitherto been written. The essential note 
of the Character Sketch has been to describe the subject 
as he appears to himself at his best moments, rather than 
as he appears to his opponerts at his worst. Neverthe- 
less, although the task is difficult, it is not impossible, 
‘and such a study would be far more interesting than a 
sketch written from the standpoint of the severe moralist. 
As an authentic human document, the autobiography of 
Sir Charles Dilke, if written with perfect candour, would 
be one of the most extraordinary, although, no doubt, in 
some respects, one of the most unprintable works ever 
written. By the necessity of the case, it is only a very 
Bowdlerised edition of such a biographical sketch that 
could ever see the light of day. 

The difficulty of the task is somewhat increased by the 
extraordinary difference between Sir Charles Dilke as he 
was known to his old companions in London and the 
glorified saint who has been paraded in all the effulgence 
of unblemished holiness before the astonished and 
revering gaze of the Electors of Dean Forest. . In 
describing Sir Charles Dilke as he appears to himself at 
his best moments, we have to ask which are his best 
moments? Are they those which he passes in the 
company of men of the world, politicians, and diplo- 
matists, or thos: which he spends in tears before sympa- 
thetic audiences when describing some special miracle 
wrought by Providence for his protection, or when 
dwelling upon the sweet ecstasy of Mis connubial blessed- 
ness? Itishard to say. Sir Charles Dilke the man of 
the world seems not to live on the same plane with Sir 
Charles Dilke the patron saint of Little Bethel, whose 
contributions to the collection boxes of Dissenting 
chapels are counted to him for righteousness, and the 
regularity of whose attendance at the public celebration 
of the Sacrament of the Holy Communion is utilised as 
electioneering capital. Under such circumstances we 
can only endeavour to construct the most favourable 
possible hypothesis which will include, if not explain, all 
the facts in this marvellously dual existence. 


THE ENFANT DE MIRACLE. 


The sceptical and unbelieving world of London was 
not aware when it read the announcement of the poll 
in the Forest of Dean that the result was due not so 
much to the diligent nursing of a peculiar constituency as 
to the fervent devotions cf pious folk, Catholic and 
Protestant, all over the world. Such, at least, was the 
co nage left spon the meeting at Coleford two nights 
before the poll by the impassioned eloquence of Lady 
Dilke. Providence, it was declared, had specially inter- 
posed to shield the Chosen candidate from a sudden and 
ne 4 doom. His coachman, wearied with much service, 
had fallen asleep from the box, and the horses, deprived 
of their usual guide, bolted, breaking the coachman’s arm 
as the wheels passed over his prostrate form, and then 
dashing along with their precious freight after hair- 
breadth’s escapes from roadside obstructions, were finally 
brought to their haunches by collision with the door 
of the coach-house. They were not hurt, but in the 
moment of danger, when imminent death confronted 
them, Sir Charles and his wife found consolation in the 
thought of the tender affection which hound them to 
the Foresters. But the hand of Providence was over 
them. For a second time, when the Author of Evil 
had sought to destroy him, the future Prime Minister 
of England—for so he had been described at the Lydney 
meeting on the previous night—had been snatched from 
the clutch of envious Death. Nor was this t- be wondered 


THE REVIEW 





OF REVIEWS. 





at. For whom should Providence so naturally interfere 
as for this Man of God, this child of ey prayers! Lady 
Dilke thrilled the audience by describing in melting 
accents the almost divine virtue of her husband. After 
drawing a touching picture of Sir Charles Dilke as a 
visitor at the bedsides of sufferers stiicken with typhus, 
to which he hurried at all hours to bring the patients 
the light of his countenance if not the consolations of 
religion, Lady Dilke told how she had gone on one occasion 
to a neighbouring convent, and there had found some 
little ragged children offering a candle before an image of 
the Blessed Virgin. “ Why,” she-asked, “are they doing 
this?” “They are doing it,’ was the reply, “to invoke 
the perpetual intercession of the Blessed Virgin on behalf 
of yourself and your husband.” In France, also, the 
sisters of a convent in a village in which Lady Dilke had 
spent many happy years were going to spend pouting 
day in incessant prayers to secure Sir Charles Dilke’s 
return. What wonder then if Providence, which was too 
late to save the coachman’s arm, intervened in time to 
protect the life of this illustrious statesman, for whom so 
many pious souls, both Catholic and Protestant, were 
prostrate before the throne of grace? Even Catholics 
pray for him although a heretic; how, then, cculd the 
sturdy Protestants of the Forest fail to acclaim as the 
manifestly Blessed of Heaven the man of unblemished 
reputation on whose behalf a miracle had been wrought 
as it were even at their very doors? Of course, to those 
who knew Sir Charles Dilke as he used to be in London 
Society, all this sounds mere blasphemous balderdash. 
But in the Forest of Dean that kind of thing goes down. 


ABSOLUTELY IMMACULATE ! 


At Lydney, the night before the poll, when Mr. 
Colchester Wemyss, the Unionist candidate, was protest- 
ing that he had endeavoured to prevent any allusion to 
the moral aspect of the contest on his platform, he was 
interrupted by a stentorian voice from near the door. 
He tried to go on, but he was again interrupted 
“Mr. Colchester Wemyss,” said the interrupter, “my 
name is Williams, and if you do not let me speak I 
will interrupt this meeting. Mr. Colchester Wemyss, 
did you not allow one of the speakers on your plat- 
form to refer to you as a man of unblemished character P 
What did that mean if it was not intended to imply 
that our candidate, Sir Charles Dilke, was a man of 
blemished character?” An outburst of approving 
cheers from the packed meeting showed that whatever 
may be the opinion elsewhere, it has become an article of 
faith in the Dean Division that the record of Sir Charles's 
life is absolutely without a stain. Just as the perjured 
and sensual Wapping butcher became in the eyes of the 
Electors of Stoke the unfortunate nobleman languishing 
in the dungeon, so the dissolute and perjured hero of the 
Divorce Court was transformed before the eyes of 
the Foresters into a curious compound of the Blessed 
St. Joseph, the Chevalier Bayard sans peur et sans 
reproche, and the Rev. Mr. Stiggins. Of course everyone 
must heartily desire that the idealised version— minus 
Stiggins—really represented a new and regenerate Sir 
Charles. But even Omnipotence itself can not cause that 
not to be which has already been, and however exalted 
may be the virtue of Sir Charles to-day, it cannot annul the 
blemish in his past, or make him absolutely immaculate 
from his birth up. But nothing less than that can. satisfy 
the devotion of his admirers. When Mohammed was born, 
the Moslem tradition says the angel took out his heart, 
squeezed from it the black drop of original ‘sin, and 
restored it to its place perfectly pure. A similar opera- 
tion must have been performed on the newly-elected 
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member for Dean Forest-—if we are to believe the Dilkite 
legend current in those parts. 


THE IMPOSSIBLE PREMISS. 


It is quite possible to believe that or any other 
miracle about Sir Charles Dilke, if we can once bring our- 
selves to swallow the great miracle which was put forward 
as the basis upon which his candidature rested. That mild 
and modest claim upon the credulity of mankind throws 
into the shade the most incredible of the dogmas with 
which rival — have barricaded the acceptance of 
the Christian faith. For Sir Charles Dilke deliberately 
asserted that it could be judicially proved that a 
woman committed adultery with a man without there 
being any decision whatever that the man had com- 
mitted adultery with the woman. It was not enough for 
him to maintain, as he might have done without 
irrationality, that the verdict of the jury was mistaken, 
and that the decision of the Court was a legalised injus- 
tice. He scouted such a plea, because it would have 
involved the recognition of an obligation on his part to 
take immediate measures to clear his character from the 
stain that rested upon it. This, for obvious reasons, he 
would not do. It was necessary, therefore, for him to 
deny that there had been any verdict against him at all, 
and to stigmatise as a lie any reference to the decree 
which expressly stated that it annulled the marriage 
because the wife’s adultery with him had been judicially 

ved. It is true that the justice of this verdict 
been judicially affirmed after a long and patient 
hearing of all that Sir Charles and his supporters 
could allege against it; but that only added to the 
zest with which he denied the fact. “It is a lie,” 
he exclaimed at Lydney, “ lie, a lie, nothing but a lie,” 
to say that the Courts decided that Mrs. Crawford was 
o~ of gross immorality with Sir Charles Dilke, entitlin 

r. Crawford to a divorce. The Foresters swallowe 
this on the same principle that the man in the old “ Joe 
Miller” ~¥ e the story of Jonah. “TI believe,” said 
he, “that the whale swallowed Jonah, and if it had 
said that Jonah swallowed the whale I should have be- 
lieved that also.” The only wonder is that with so 
gullibie a mass to deal with Sir Charles Dilke did not 
roundly deny that there had been any divorce case at all. 
This displays a certain economy of mendacity which, 
considering his extravagance in other directions, was 
hardly to expected. Such a denial would have sim- 
plified matters immensely, and it would not have carried 
the brand of a tie stamped on the face of it as does his 
admission that the woman was divorced on account of 
her adultery with him, which precedes the assertion that 
this does not in the least imply that he committed adul- 
tery with her! 

THE LIE TRIUMPHANT. 


Of course, all this is the veriest absurdity, a lie so 
transparent and so obvious that no sane man can con- 
sider it seriously any more than he can discuss whether 
two and two do not make ten, or whether it is not 
possible to get a quart of beer out of 4 pint pot. These 
propositions stand on exactly the same plane of possi- 
bility, and no doubt Sir Charles would be prepared in 
ease of need to maintain all three if it had been necessary 
to secure his election. As it was, he found it sufficient 
to maintain the first. He did so with such vehemence 
and fervour that the electors believed him, and it 
gradually became an article of faith that there was no 
verdict that implied his guilt, and that it was “false, scan- 
dalous, and abominable” to suggest that he had ever been 
shown to be guilty of any immorality in the whole course 


of his existence. But how, it may be asked, did he ever 
secure a hearing for so grotesque a falsehood? The 
answer is simple. He obtained .credence for the lie by 
taking the Sacrament. As Canon Wood, of Newent, 
wrote, in plaintive innocence, concerning Sir Charles 
Dilke :— 

Here is one of our brethren, supposing him guilty of the 
charge made against him—which God forbid !—who not only 
has lived for half a decade in confederacy with the Father of 
Lies, but has audaciously bearded the Almighty in His own 
sanctuary, by frequenting it as a communicant at the Lord’s 
Table, without approaching its holy precincts with repentance 
and confession of his sinfulness. Such would be so gross 
wickedness, that the sin of Ananias and Sapphira would be 
immaculate in contrast and comparison. 


The fact, however, is indisputable. The verdict stands. 
The divorce was granted. The case against the woman 
was proved, and the decree annulling the marriage was 
granted because of her adultery with Sir Charles Dilke. 
This was denied by the accused, and because he took 
the Sacrament his denial was believed. Thus the false 
note was passed because it was apparently endorsed 
in Heaven’s chancery, and Sir Charles Dilke won 
his victory at the ballot-box by taking the Sacra- 
ment at the Lord’s Table. It is not difficult to see how 
deep an impression such an act was likely to produce 
upon simple souls. For before the sacred elements are 
administered, the solemn words of the Apostle are read 
in the hearing of all the congregation :— 

Our Saviour Jesus Christ, on the same night that He was 
betrayed, took bread, and when He had given thanks He 
broke it and gave it to His disciples, saying, “‘ Take, eat, this 
is My body, which is given for you: do this in remembrance 
of Me.” Likewise, after supper, He took the cup; and when 
He had given thanks He gave it to them, saying, ‘‘ Drink ye a)l 
of this, for this is My Blood of the New Testament, which is 
shed for you, and for many, for the remission of sins. Do 
this, as oft 2s ye shall drink it, in remembrance of Me.” 


Nor is thatall. Before the Sacrament is administered, 
many solemn exhortations are addressed to the com- 
municants to examine themselves, and not to come to 
the Holy Communion but with a full trust in God’s 
mercy, and with a quiet conscience. And this exhortation 
is enforced by the following very solemn and sombre 
passage, which it is difficult to read in this connection 
without a shudder :— 

Therefore, if any of you be a blasphemer of God, an hin- 
derer or slanderer of His Word, or an adulterer, or be in malice 
or envy, or in any other grievous crime, repent you of your 
sins, or else come not to that holy table; lest, after taking 
of that holy Sacrament, the devil enter into you, as he 
entered into Judas, and fill you full of all iniquities, and 
bring you to destruction both of body and soul. 

“ How can it be believed,” asked the Foresters, “that 
this ‘Christian scholar and gentleman’ could have been 
guilty when he denied his guilt, and then partook of that 
of which it is written: ‘He that eateth and drinketh 
unworthily, eateth and drinketh damnation to him- 
self’? Is it not easier to believe that the verdict was 
mistaken?” Thus, his drinking the wine and eating 
the bread gave currency to a lie that would otherwise 
have overwhelmed him with ridicule. How is it ;that 
a dissolute man of the world could stoop to so odious an 
imposture? By what strange process of self-deception 
and jugglery with his conscience could a man once of 
European rank sink to such abysmal depths of base- 
ness? That is the problem that confronts us to-day. Itis 
a terrible psychological study. We have had nothing 
like it in our time. It is from that point of view, and 
only from that point of view, that Sir Charles Dilke can 
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“pe said to deserve attention. As a statesman or even as 
a politician he can hardly be said to exist. To win back 
his place in the House of Commons he has sacrificed the 
last vestige of respect that attached to his name, and 
adopted a réle which ronders it simply impossible for any 
Government to regard him save with a certain awe- 
struck pity, as the Florentine looked on the spectral 
shades in the depths of hell. 


II.—HOW IT CAME ABOUT. 


How has it all come about? Simply enough. It is a 
case of heredity and education. Sir Charles Dilke, who 
lost his mother when a child, was brought up by a father 
who was no Puritan in the household which in the days 
of the Dessouslavys was anything but a temple of all the 
domestic virtues. Predisposed by inherited instinct to 
self-indulgence, the youth found, as rich youths will, 
tempters enough to smooth the primrose path | of 
dalliance. He did but as othersdo. Nor is it ra gr 
in looking back over his life, he should feel that he had 
hardly a chance. Roughly speaking, young men who are 
well-to-do and well fed all go wrong if they have no 
mother and no religion. That is a general law to which 
there are few exceptions. Dilke was not an exception. 
It would have been almost a miracle if it had been 
otherwise. 

WITHOUT EITHER PILOT OR COMPASS. 


Nor is there any one among all those who have been 
blessed with the sanctifying influence of a mother’s love 
or who have been reared amid the strengthening 
restraints of religion who can either marvel at the result 
or feel other than a profound conviction that if they had 
been where he was, they would have shared the same 
fate. Compassion rather than indignation, a sorrowful 
sympathy rather than a cruel wrath, are what all men 
naturally feel when seeing such souls swept by the remorse- 
less ¢ rent of passion and the fitful gust of caprice into 
the yuicksands. Where the mother is replaced by the 
strange woman and it is understood that there is no 
God, what chance has any poor mortal? He is like the 
mariner who has lost both his compass and his pilot in 
the midst of stormy seas beneath darkened skies. 

MRS. POTIPHAR. 

When Sir Charles Dilke is asked the familiar question, 
“ Hast thou eaten of the tree whereof I commanded thee 
that thou shouldest not eat?” he returns the traditional 
* answer, “And the man said, The woman whom thou 
gavest to be with me, she gave me of the tres and I did 
eat.” Adam always blames Kve, often not without cause. 
The tendency nowadays—by natural reaction from the 
time when early fathers of the Church combined with 
profligates in order to saddle woman, and woman alone, 
with all the blame for everythiixz that went wrong in the 
relations of the sexes—is to forget that temptation comes 
as often by the temptress as by the tempter. Tho 
corruption of youth is unfortunately by no means 
confined to one sex. It is the older who depraves the 
younger—the responsibility is with age rather than with 
sex. Dilke went down as many another youth has gone 
down before temptation, and from that time to this he 
has been working out his dire destiny. Many have acted 
as he did, but few have been chosen to illustrate to their 
fellow mortals the risks that they face who elect to love 
their neighbours’ wives and betray their neighbours’ 
trust. Hence a certain feeling of resentment against 
destiny, leading possibly to a silent, hardly formulated 
conviction that it is allowable to take any advantage— 
sacramental or otherwise—against so inscrutable and 
arbitrary a power. Thieves, burglars and the professional 





criminals at large probably have the same feeling when 
they stand in the dock. It is only when the offence 
against society is connected with a woman that the 
offenders can count upon sympathy with their particular 
grudge against Nemesis. 

YOUTH ON THE PROW, PLEASURE AT THE HELM. 

The young Dilke, like other young men, thought of 
none of these things when he gave a loose rein to his 
lawless fancy, and ate of the forbidden fruit that was 
proffered him on every hand. 

Fair laughs the morn, and soft the zephyr blows, 
While, proudly riding o’er the azure realm, 
In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes— 
Youth on the prow, and Pleasure at the helm, 
Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind’s sway 
That hush’d in grim repose expects his ev’ning prey. 

But in those early days, the corruption had not sunk 
deep enough to infect the whole nature. 

Charles Dilke at public school and at college was, 
according to those who studied with him, a youth of 
good character. He was studious without being 
a recluse, and he took his full share in the varied life 
of the university without subordinating his books to 
the river or tho field. He was well-meaning, pleasant, 
energetic, but he had one fatal lack—a lack of courage, 
moral or physical. Probably, in studying this curiously 
complex character this feature is the most significant. 
The moral cowardice that takes refuge on all occasions in 
an evasion or a falsehood, the flinching from every exer- 
cise of a resolute and decided will, who can say how much 
of this is due to a purely physical cause? Mere physical 
courage, which is the product of a stout heart and a well- 
balanced organism, saves a man from many a moral lapse 
to which the timorous and craven areconstantly exposed. 

“ GREATER BRITAIN.” 

After leaving college he seems to have set himself 
seriously to the realising of the noble aspiration of his early 
youth. He had all the advantages, woe health, culture, 
leisure, troops of friends, everything marked him out for 
a distinguished political career. But before attenipting 
do his part in governing the world he dacided to spend a 
~~ or two in inspecting the planet over whose destinies 
he hoped to exercise some influence. He travelled across 
the United States before the Continent was bridged with 
railways, crossed the Pacific to Japan, visited the furthest 
east, went from thence to New Zealand, returning home- 
wards by Australia and India. The tour was devoted to 
hard work, judicious cramming, and it resulted in the 
production of the only readable book Dilke ever 
wrote. “Greater Britain” achieved an instant and an 
enduring success. It was read by every one, and is 


‘still the best popular description of the new Englands 


and English dependencies which we are founding over 
sea, I should like to see it introduced as a reading 
book into all our schools. Much of it may be crude, 
many observations were hasty, and some of the con- 
clusions one-sided, but taken as a whole, there are few, 
if any, books so well calculated to give an ingenuous 
youth a comprehensive conception of the present range 
and future possibilities of the possessions of the English- 
speaking race. All the rest of his writings may perish, 
possibly it would be better if they ceased to exist, 
but “ Greater Britain,” the work of his youth when he 
had not lost the bird in his breast, but still cherished 
some fealty to his country and her cause, will remain to 
be read by thousands who turn from its continuation with 
the weariness that is engendered by coming upon a book 
without a soul, written by a man from whom all kindling 
faith and youthful enthusiasm have perished out. 
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ON THE THRESHOLD. 

After his return from his tour round the world it is diffi- 
cult to conceive of any young Englishman before whom 
there shone 2 brighter prospect. He was full of high 
hopes and high ideals. His soul had been visited by 
the greai vision of Greater Britain, and he had seen the 
whole galaxy of colonies, republics, and empires speaking 
the English tongue, grouped in loyal allegiance round the 
island home-of their race. To serve England, to minister 
to the realization of her Imperial destinies, that was to 
him an object for which it was worth while to live, worth 
while, if need were, to die. Other religion he had none. 
But he believed in England; he had confidence in his 
ability to serve her, and no man of his years in ail the 
Empire seemed so likely to be able to realise his ambitions 
and rise to the very foretop of the State. Mr. Disraeli, 
who had a shrewd eye for the coming men, singled him 
out for special praise and attention. He was the fashion- 
able idol of London society. His book was in every 
drawing-room, and he might have his choice of any 
constituency, 

It was just then, in the critical moment of his destiny, 
that the temptation asserted itself victoriously, and 
which has worked out and is still working out for 
him so dire a train of misfortunes—of which the election 
for the Forest, although the latest, is neither the last 
nor the least. 

FROM THE 300K OF PROVERBS. 

When he was at college he was somewhat disposed to 
religion, but on entering the world he soon found that 
in the society in which he mingled religion was not 
exactly the prevailing fashion. Then it was he told 
me he met the Strange Woman. In his case was 
realised the old, old story, written out with realistic 
detail and vivid dramatic power in the Book of Proverbs. 
“With her much fair speech she caused him to yield, with 
the flattering of her lips she forced him. He goeth after 
her straightway, as an ox goeth to the slaughter, or as a 
fool to the correction of the stocks. As a bird hasteth 
to the snare and knoweth not that it is for his life,” so 
the young man went astray in her paths, only to find, 
like the many strong men who have been slain by her, 
that “her house is the way to hell, going down to the 
chambers of death.” 

Charles Dilke did not know this, did not think of it. 
The temptress smiled, and he forgot all. In the society 
in which he moved the same moral code prevailed that 
Tolstoi describes when he tells us in his autobiographical 
reminiscences, that it was regarded as almost indis- 
pensable for a youth to have an intrigue with a married 
woman. Nothing, said his mentor, completes a young man 
so much as an avair with some other man’s wife—to be 
comme tl faut it is almost necessary to be anadulterer. In 
succumbing to the temptation of Mrs. Potiphar, he 
followed the natural law of the corrupt social stratum, a 
society of the Second Empire in which the family lived. 


THE ABOMINATION THAT MAKETH DESOLATE. 


When he entered the world he gave himself over to the 
flesh, and the Devil claimed him as his own. Given a 
rich young man, hereditarily predisposed to excess, 
thrown into the hands of evil women of abnormal 
passion and corrupted life, and you have a problem that 
works out almost automatically in one fatal direction. 
The man becomes as corrupt as the woman, and his 
life is rotted at its source. Such a Jiaison is as far as 
the poles apart from a momentary yielding to a gust of 
overwhelming passion, roused, it may often be, by the 
purest and noblest of emotions. The girl who falls, even in 
such a moment, becomes an outcast from society, the man 


does not lose caste or status, or even self-respect. But it 
is far otherwise when the brutal appetite is set up as 
supreme law, and everything is sacrificed to it. Then the 
abomination that maketh desolate is established in the 
Holy of Holies, the image of the Divine is effaced, and 
although status and caste may be retained the man 
becomes a lost soul. 
The change is not sudden or vital. 

Our vices, whose deep taint 

With slow perdition murders the whole man, 

His body and soul, 


operate slowly, setting up a gradual process of corruption 
and decay. 1t may be arrested, and the lost soul may be 
saved. But the tendency is the other way. The 
appetite grows by what it feeds on, demanding ever 
fresh stimulants, until, in certain circles, especially where 


the influence of society of the Second Empire prevails, 


the keeping of a French mistress is regarded as almost 
as indispensable as the possession of a country seat or a 
steam yacht. 

MRS. POTIPHAR AGAIN. 

After atime he seems to have bethought himself that 
it was well to marry. It may have been that there was 
in him a sincere desire to escape from the toils of Mrs. 
Potiphar and her sisterhood, or it may be that he had for 
the first time fallen in love, but whatever was the cause, 
he married in 1872 his first wife. The fates, however, 
were adverse. After a very brief married life his wife 
died in childbirth, and he was left a widower with an only 
son. For a time he was completely stunned by the loss. 
For nearly six months he brooded in silence and solitude 
in his French retreat over the blow which had shattered 
his home. But the violence of his sorrow was staunched 
in Paris, and after a time he was once more as a man 
among men. Alas! and among women also. If the 
history of that period were fully told, it would probably 
explain much that is at present inexplicable. Accord- 
ing to his own account, he met Mrs. Potiphar again and 
succumbed once more. She seemed to have a power- 
ful magnetic influence over him, and the guilty amour 
continued for years. No idea of morality or of the 
obligation to abstain from indulging yourself whenever 
the opportunity offered ever seemed to have entered his 
mind. He was young, rich, powerful, in the best of 
society, with a brilliant future before him; opportunities 
occurred very often 


A LADY MISSIONER OF SOCIAL PURITY. 


He was in the midst of this whirl of dissipation and of 
politics when he made the acquaintance of Mrs. Mark 
Pattison, who is now the second Lady Dilke. Mrs. Mark 
Pattison was a Miss Strong. Mr. Mark Pattison, Rector of 
Lincoln, was a well-known figure in Oxford, while, for the 
benefit of those outside Oxford, Miss Rhoda Broughton 
caricatured him in the pages of the Professor. Mrs. 
Mark Pattison was not happy in her married life. Her 
husband was a learned and leisurely Don. She was an 
active, restless, bustling, ambitious person, who soon 
found it impossible to keep up even an appearance 
of happiness in the Pattison household. She told me 
she sought consolation, in the midst of her own —— 
miseries, in a redemptive mission to the undergraduates. 
She became a fervent missionary of platonic as opposed to 
lawless love. When in the full heyday of her regenerating 
mission among the students at Oxford, she met Sir Charles 
Dilke. She was interesting and unhappy with her husband. 
He was interesting and unhappy with his mistress. 
What was more natural than that she should come to 
believe that it was her mission to save his soul, redeem 




















nis life, and restore him purified and evangelised to the 
fair ideal of his youth ! 


A DIFFICULT MISSION. 


Accorling to her own account, she set to work to wean 
him from his vices and revive his religion. It was some- 
what uphill work, but Mrs. Mark Pattison was not a lady 
to be baulked by difficulties. As she told me herself, 
horrid scandals were put about by her enemies. But 
she was too brave, too resolute to care for any of these 
things. Was she not saving the soul and regenerating 
the life of the future Prime Minister of England ? 

Unfortunately, the redemption of a lost soul is not 
easily accomplished, even when it is taken in hand by 
the most persevering of lady missioners. Sir Charles 
Dilke was induced, without much difficulty, to dismiss 
Messalina, but he found consolation in the same family, 
to say nothing of serving-girls, with whom his relations, in 
Mr. Labouchere’s phrase, were very “ patriarchal.” The 
experience of years had made him quite experienced in 
dealing with fresh victims, and there seems to have been 
about him a fascination before which they helplessly and 
hopelessly succumbed. 

It must be admitted, therefore, that Mrs. Mark Pattison 
had undertaken a reformatory task of no small magnitude 
when she began the process of weaning Sir Charles from 
his vices. 

IIl.—HIS POLITICAL CAREER. 

It is now just about twenty-one years ago since Sir 
Charles Dilke made his début in politics by delivering his 
famous lecture, on the “Cost of the Crown,” in the 
Lecture Room at Newcastle-on-Tyne. It seems but as 
yesterday to me, for it was one of the first notable 
speeches I ever reported. How little either of us 
dreamed, as I sat reporting and he stood reading his 
somewhat absurd calculations about the cost of the 
superfluity of trumpeters retained in Her Majesty's 
service, that the course of time would bring us into 
such close relations and then into such diametrical 
opposition ! 

JOSEPH COWEN. 

How often the threads of the great drama of existence 
cross and re-cross in the most unexpected manner! Mr. 
Cowen was in the chair—Joe Cowen, of the: Chronicle, 
then the hope and glory of the North Country Radicals, 
whom he was afterwards to betray. In those days, 
before Joe of Birmingham had risen to an altitude 
outside the Midland capital, Joe of Newcastle was 
the only Joe. He was supposed to be the typical re- 
presentative of a sturdy and uncompromising Repub- 
licanigm. The friend of Garibaldi, the enthusiastic 
eulogist of the Revolutionist, everywhere he cultivated 
the brusque manners and the slightly uncouth garb of 
the man of the people. His slouch hat, his native burr, 
were as familiar as the passionate exordium of his care- 
fully elaborated orations. Hidden in the unknown 
future was the coming apostacy, when the Tribune of 
the North was to become first the passionate apologist 
for Lord Beaconsfield, and then the persistent op- 
ponent of Mr. Gladstone and of Mr. Morley. If 
a wizard had been able at that time to have shown 
us in his crystal the future of these three rising Radicals 
of that day, who were familiarly known by the 
masses whom they aspired to lead as Joe of Newcastle, 
Joe of Birmingham, and Charlie of Chelsea, how utterly 
incredible it would have seemed! At the last General 
Election these three Radicals inflicted upon the Radical 
cause severer blows than all those dealt against it by the 
combined forces of the Conservative party. 
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THE COST OF THE CROWN. 

But of that and of much else we were all happily 
ignorant when a select and enthusiastic assemblage of the 
horny-handed gathered together in the sacred forum of 
Tyneside Radicalism to hear Mr. Cowen introduce Sir 
Charles Dilke and to listen to the Chelsea baronet’s im- 
peachment of the cost of the Crown. 
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The choice of the subject for such a début was much 
commented on at the time. A shrewd and cynical 
observer remarked that the card was a bad one, but that 
it would probably help the player better than if he had 
made a wiser choice. It made an outcry, it provoked 
attention, it created in short a sensation which familiar- 
ised the newspapers with themame of Dilke. Then when 
the boom had done its work, the subject could be laid on 
the shelf. If this was his calculation, the result served 
his turn to a marvel. The Republican baronet became 
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for the moment a bugbear of the first magnitude. Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s followers, who were numerous in those days 
in all the large towns, eagerly acclaimed Sir Charles 
Dilke’s plodding arithmetic as to the cost of the super- 
fluous ratcatchers of Windsor, as an unexpected rein- 
forcement of the campaiga against the Monarchy, which 
“ Tconoclast ” had led them to believe was destined to 
make short work of the House of Brunswick. 


GAIN AND LOSS. 


The newspapers wrangled over the lecture like hungry 
dogs over an unexpected bone. At Blackbura, where the 
lecture was repeated, there was so energetic a discussion 
efter the fashion of mob-polemics that one or two men 
were killed. It is twenty years since then, and the 
episode can be looke1 at dispassionately and criticised 
from the standpoint of the political engineer. Sir 
Charles Dilke was launched, launched probably in the 
shortest possible time and with the least expenditure of 
price, and, so far, the calculation justified its author. But 
beyond launching Sir Charles Dilke, the “Cost of the 
Crown” did nothing. There is not a rateatcher the less, 
nor has the Grand Falconer disappeared from the Royal 
service, and the Master of the Buckhounds still draws the 
salary which offended the economical soul of the Chelsea 
Reformer. The controversy which it provoked was to the 
last degree sordid and miserable. The Republican ideal 
lost much of its glamour by this laborious attempt to 
p-ove that its realisation might, possibly, save the citizen an 
odd twopence halfpenny, to be spent possibly in beer. To 
attack the Crown and the Monarchy because royalty is in- 
consistent with the severe simplicity of democratic institu- 
tions, that might have been done without degrading the 
discussion to the level of an old clothes shop. If the 
apostles in their attack upon the Paganism of their time 
had suddenly been joined by a pseudo convert, who 
published a calculation that the temple service of Jupiter 
might be run much cheaper if it was farmed out by con- 
tract to the Jews, and that a denarius a day might be 
saved the Imperial treasury by sacrificing a cock instead of 
a bull on the altar of the Gods, they would have felt some- 
thing as the idealists of the Mazzini type felt on hearing 
Sir Charles’ calculations as to the cost of the Crown. 
English common sense revolted against arguments which 
implied it was desirable to put the Queen on half-pay, 
to dress the throne in cotton velvet, and to replace the 
Crown jewels by Brummagem paste. 


A MASTER OF DETAIL, 


The choice of such a subject was characteristic. Sir 
Charles Dilke is a master of detail. No one ever 
had a more perfect command of a multiplicity of 
isolated facts. His memory is a veritable encyclo- 
peedia of accumulated information. But he swallows 
more than he can digest, and when you ask for 
a policy he presents you with a confused and confus- 
ing multitude of items which, as likely as not, as in the 
present case for instance, lie entirely apart from the 
central and essential issue. We may dispense with 
Royalty in England, but if so, it will not be to save the 
cost of a pursuivant or because we grudge the gilding on 
the Royal coach. This curious tendency to divert atten- 
tion from the vital to the accidental displayed in hisefirst 
vublic utterance was the most conspicuous feature in all 
is so-called “ vindications ” in the Forest of Dean. 


1874. 


Sir Charles entered Parliament at the General Election 
f 1874, Mr. Chamberlain being defeated on a Home 
ule programme, which was too advanced even for 


the democracy of Sheffield. Mr. Cowen also may be 
said to have begun his political career at the same 
moment—an evil heur for the fortunes of the party. 
It was the hour and the power of Conservative 
reaction. Mr. Gladstene was on the point of dis- 
covering, after much reflection as to the best way of 
spending the few remaining years of his life, that 
his soul's welfare dictated retirement to the shades 
of Hawarden. In the East nationalities half quickened 
by the spirit of the age were beginning to struggle 
to the birth. Nonconformists alienated by the Education 
Act which made sectarian education a charge upon the 
*rates, were holding aloof from the party with which they 
had usually acted. There is no need to go into detail 
through the history of that evil time, excepting to 
indicate the part played by Sir Charles Dilke. 


‘THE FUTURE LEADER OF THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY.” 


When he took his seat below the gangway, Mr. Dis- 
raeli is said to have remarked, ‘‘ There is the future 
leader of the Conservative party,” one of the quaint 
paradoxes in which the author of “ Coningsby ” delighted. 
In the House Sir Charles was diligent. He was not a 
brilliant speaker. No gleam of eloquence ever irradiate 
the Blue Bookish columns devoted to the reports 
of his oratory. There was no passion, no fervour, 
no enthusiasm or lofty aspiration. But there was 
great mastery of detail, minute acquaintance with 
out-of-the-way facts, and a certain degree of facility 
in stringing them together. There was something 
of the Grant Duff element in him, minus the occa- 
sional sparkle of literary gift which illumine the Elgin 
addresses. When Mr. Gladstone roused the nation 
about the Bulgarian atrocities, Sir Charles, who might 
have been a very useful henchman, contributed little of 
value to the great outburst. Even Mr. Cowen, Russo- 
phobe though he was of the first water, was carried 
away by the struggle made by Servia for independence, 
and his passionate denunciation of the Turkish tyrant 
deserved to be placed tv his credit as a set-off to the 
equally passionate denunciation which he had hurled 
against the liberating Muscovite. Sir Charles Dilke was 
methodical, painstaking, and cool, a sort of pedant in 
politics, who had his uses, but who could never kindle 
the enthusiasm or inspire the policy of a nation. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


In 1876 Sir Charles Dilke was joined by a politician of 
a very different stamp. Mr. Chamberlain’s election for 
Birmingham brought into the House a man of far more 
force of character and energy cf will. He was ignorant 
enough, no doubt, of the vast range of subjects which 
Sir Charles Dilke had studied, but he possessed, on 
the other hand, consummate knowledge of municipal 
administration, and a driving force and _ initial 
velocity which soon enabled him to take the lead. Mr. 
Chamberlain, with the Caucus: behind him, became 
the most energetic and popular of Mr. Gladstone’s lieu- 
tenants. In less than a couple of years he had compara- 
tively obscured Sir Charles Dilke, with whom he had 
formed a close fighting alliance. It was Damon and 
Pythias come to life again. David and Jonathan 
were not more closely united than the Radical members 
for Chelsea and Birmingham. Each supplemented the 
other. Dilke was the parliamentarian, Chamberlain 
the wirepuller. Dilke made foreign and colonial 
affairs his province. Chamberlain was left to deal 
with the more parochial affairs of the United 
Kingdom, with occasional excursions into Zululand and 
Bulgaria. Mr. Chamberlain supplied the force the will, 
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the courage. Sir Charles Dilke, on his side, was the young 


Parliamentary hand, the diplomat, and the critic. 


[Thrupp, Birmingham. 
MR. JOS. CHAMBERLAIN IN 1878. 


From a Photograph by) 


THE RADICAL PROGRAMME. 

They had a common programme. They were Home 
Rulers in Ireland with a special objection to coercion ; 
they were in favour of the extension of the franchise to 
the agricultural labourer and tne redistribution of seats ; 
they advocated free education and the disestablishment 
of the Church. Labour questions they dealt with on the 
basis of freedom of combination. They differed about 
female suffrage. Dilke was in its favour, while Chamber- 
lain was an opponent, all the more bitter because he 
knew that there was no logical ground upon which 
the enfranchisement of women could be refused if the 
arguments for enfranchising the agricultural labourer 
had any cogency 

MR. MORLEY. 

After the General Election of 1880, when it became 
evident that Mr. Gladstone must form an administration, 
the alliance was still further cemented, and a third party, 
in the shape of Mr. Morley, was introduced as a kind of 
journalistic ally. Mr. Morley was the literary mentor and 
philosopher, guide and friend of the great twin brethren. 
He had contributed greatly to the making of Chamberlain, 
he had been an old friend of Dilke’s. He brought to the 
confederacy a steadier judgment, a more elevated concep- 
tion of the'moral bearing of public questions, and a certain 
sedate and sombre enthusiasm, which is to-day the 
secret of his hold upon the national heart. It was 
agreed between the two that they were to rank equal, to 
act together, and to share information as if they were 
not two but one. It was a matter of indifference which 
went into the Cabinet. The one outside was to be in 
everything, except actual bodily presence at the Council, 
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admitted to the Governing Junto of the realm. So when 
the administration was formed Sir Charles Dilke cheer- 
fully took his place at the Foreign Office as Under 
Secretary, while Mr. Chamberlain became Cabinet 
Minister as President of the Board of Trade. Mr. Morley 
meantime became editor of the Pall Mall Gazette. 


AT THE FOREIGN OFFICE. 

Sir Charles Dilke had secured the office which Mr. 
Disraeli long before had singled out as that which 
affords peculiar opportunities for an ambitious young 
politician. He represented the Foreign Office in the 
House of Commons, his chief being in the House of Lords, 


’ and that too at a time when the Liberals had come into 


office upon a foreign policy issue. Sir Charles Dilke’s 
knowledge of French, which has been to him almost as 
a mother tongue, stood him in good stead. So also, for 
the convenience of the moment, was the calm imper- 
turbability with which he could keep his countenance 
when misleading those who were opposed to him. 


HIS GREAT MISTAKE, 


No sense of his linguistic, diplomatic, ana deceptive 
qualities can blind us to the fact that at the Foreign 
Oftice he stands associated with one of the greatest 
blunders that ever destroyed a reputation. The whole 
of Sir Charles Dilke’s conception of foreign policy was 
dominated by his belief in M. Gambetta. The two 
statesmen agreed in many things, especially in the primi- 
tive nature of their views as to morality, and it is not 
surprising that Sir Charles Dilke should have imagined 
that in his intimacy with M. Gambetta he held in 
his hand the key to the foreign policy of England. 
Gambetta was to help him to settle Egypt, Gambetta was 
to give us a new Commercial Treaty. Gambetta was to be 
the fast friend and ally of the Radical Cabmet in Downing 
Street. Gambetta was the keystone of his whole policy, 
Gambetta and the French alliance. And behold when 
this fairy dream came to be put to the test of events 
Gambetta twisted Sir Charles round his little finger, and 
denied him the Commercial Treaty. To secure M. 
Gambetta’s support, the Anglo-French joint note was 
despatched without even consulting uur representatives in 
Egypt, a mad folly which destroyed all hopes of a pacifio 
settlement. And then when the time came for action M. 
Gambetta had been overthrown, the French Chamber 
refused to fire a shot, and we were left to flounder on 
alone into Alexandrian bombardments and Tel-el-Kebir 
battles. Sir Charles still relied upon Gambetta even 
after he ceased to be Minister. Nor was it until his 
French ally fell shot by the hand of his mistress that he 
realised the full extent of his mistake. The whole of his 
career at the Foreign Office was dominated by this mis- 
conception. He had constructed a foreign policy in his 
own imagination, the key-stone of which was Gambetta, 
and it proved to be an utter delusion. Gambetta did 
nothing for him when in office, he fell from power when 
the hour came for him to fulfil expectations, and the last 
hope was extinguished by the pistol of Leonie. 


AT THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD. 


After so complete a collapse of the confident calcula- 
tions of this well-informed politician—the only man, the 
Foresters were told, on the alleged authority of Bismarck, 
who knows anything about foreign politics in England— 
Sir Charles Dilke was promoted to be President of the 
Local Government Board with a seat in the Cabinet. 
Sir Charles was then a severe political economist of the 
laissez-faire school. Not even the imminent prospect of 
severe destitution in London and a troublesome agitation 
about the unemployed could induce him so far to depart 
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from the rigid doctrinaire policy of laissez-faire even 
to so small a degree as to issue a circular to the local 
authorities suggesting that they should endeavour to 
provide employment by carrying out any necessary public 
works that they might otherwise have decided to postpone. 
A suggestion was made to that effect, but the suggestion 
was severely snubbed, for in those days the man who 
now poses as the original inventor and patentee of 
the Eight Hours Bill would not listen to any proposal 
even for the most limited interference of the State in 
the region that had to be left to the unchecked play of 
the sacred law of supply and demand. 


THE NAVY. 


It was in the latter half of 1884 that I first met Sir 
Charles Dilke. I was then engaged in writing “ The 
Truth About the Navy.” Judging from the recently 
published writings of the fallen Minister, it might have 
been expected that from him, at least, if from no other 
Minister, I could have counted upon the heartiest support 
in the forlorn hope on which I had then enlisted. Sir 
Charles was courteous enough, professed to know nothing 
of the subject, but assured me of his sympathy. WhenI 
left him I wrote a memorandum of my first impression, 
which was brief but suggestive :— 

November 6th, 1884.—Had an hour’s talk with Sir C. D. 
at his private room in the House of Commons. N.B.—He is 
very cordial, but I never trust him further than I see him. 

The justice of this misgiving was speedily con- 
firmed. “The Truth about the Navy” succeeded beyond 
my utmost expectations. Lord Northbrook, who in May 
had declared that the navy was so complete that even if 
two extra millions were thrust upon him he would really 
not know how to spend them, told his colleagues in the 
Cabinet in November that he must have some seven 
millions sterling to strengthen the navy and to replenish 
our stores of munitions of war. Mr. Gladstone gave way, 
and consented to the new policy, murmuring that he had 
one foot in the grave, and that as Lord Hartington and 
Lord Northbrook declared it necessary they should have 
the money. Then it was that Sir Charles Dilke proved 
how frail a reed he was to rely upon even in matters in 
which he ought to have been as firm as iron. If he had 
but had faith as a grain of mustard seed in the 
Imperialism of which he is the declared exponent, 
he could have secured the acceptance of the North- 
brook estimate by a word. For the man who led 
the Opposition to it was Mr. Chamberlain, who, 
the moment Mr. Gladstone began to shuffle the re- 
sponsibility off his own shoulders, took up a hostile 
attitude to the Northbrook programme. Mr. Cham- 
berlain knew nothing about the Navy. When I talked 
with him six months afterwards, I found him less 
informed than an intelligent schoolboy on the subject, 
and given over to the absurdest delusions about the con- 
ditions of naval warfare and the balance of fighting 
strength in Europe. Mr. Chamberlain would not have 
stirred a finger if Sir Charles had said. but one 
single word. The alliance between the two was so 
close that, during the Irish crisis of 1880, when Mr. 
Chamberlain had been threatening to resign rather than 

ee to coercion, Sir Charles was sounded as to the line he 
would follow in such a contingency. He answered at once 
that, without knowing anything of the merits of the con- 
troversy, he would do as Mr. Chamberlain did. Each 


backed the other on their special subjects, and this makes 
Sir Charles indirectly responsible for the cutting down of 
the Northbrook programme in 1884. Fortunately for the 
Navy, the Tzar next year completed the work which “ The 
Truth about the Navy ” had begun, and the Ministers who 
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had cut down Lord Northbrook’s modest demands in the 

previous November now hurried through a huge vote of 

credit to make good the deficiencies of our armaments. 
“CHAMBERLAIN AND DILKE, LIMITED.” 

This signal failure of Sir Charles to serve his country 
at a critical moment, illustrates his weakness. Mr. 
Chamberlain was always the driving force, even in foreign 
and colonial affairs. 1t was Mr. Chamberlain who spoilt 
the navy vote, Mr. Chamberlain who made the 
Bechuanaland expedition, and Mr. Chamberlain who 
made the stand against the fantastic Penjdeh folly. In 
home affairs, even in those matters in which Sir Charles 
Dilke had almost a prescriptive right to take the lead, 
Mr. Chamberlain forged ahead. Sir Charles, on entering 
the Cabinet, had made a speech about permeating the 
Whigs with Radical principles which somewhat offended 
the Radicals, but to some extent anticipated the recent 
Radical permeation of the Conservative party which has 
gone on under the name of Unionism. 

EXIT. 

The last cabal of Chamberlain and Dilke against the 
Cabinet of which they were members was brought about 
by the declaration of Lord Spencer that it was necessary 
to renew some portion of the Coercion Act. There was 
at one time threats of resignation, then there was s 
modus vivendt patched up, but the situation was 
so critical that it was with a general sense of 
relief that the Cabinet, beaten by a fluke on a division of 
minor importance, elected to go out of office. There was 
some talk in those days of a Radical starring tour im 
Ireland by the Great Twin Brethren. Had it taken 
place, and Mr. Chamberlain had really made the pil- 
grimage of Radical Home Rule, personally superintended 
if not personally conducted by Mr. Parnell, the whole 
of our recent history might have been altered, and 
Birmingham would probably have been as great s 
stronghold of Home Rule as it is now of Radical 
Unionism. The political destinies of the Midlands seem 
likely to be fixed for many a long year to come by the 
unexpected action of a young woman, who shares with 
Mrs. O’Shea the unique position of having made and 
unmade more history in_the last ten years than any other 
two of their sex. 

IV.—NEMESIS. 

The instrument in the hands of destiny, which upset 
the visit to Ireland, was one among the many mistresses 
of Sir Charles Dilke. The future historian may write a 
very piquant and pathetic chapter upon the extent to 
which the cause of Irish nationality has been prejudiced 
by the lawless loves of men who, although unfortunately 
in a position to influence her fortunes, had never 
benefited by the moralising atmosphere of Irish 
Catholicism. Every one is familiar with the consequences 
of Mr. Parnell’s weakness, but it is not so generally 
recognised that but for the scandal which prostrated Sir 
Charles Dilke Mr. Chamberlain would have probably 
committed himself irretrievably to the Home Rule which 
he advocated at Sheflield in 1874, and which he fore- 
shadowed at Holloway in 1885. 

“ PATRIARCHAL "—VERY. 

It came about in this wise: Sir Charles Dilke, instead 
of being effectively weaned from his vices by the un- 
remitting exertions of Mrs. Mark Pattison, compounded 
for his abandonment of his elderly mistress by the 
easy conquest which he achieved over her daughter. At 
that time Sir Charles Dilke was consoling himself amidst 
the exertions of the Foreign Office Diplomacy and Radical 
wire-pulling by the diversions which proved fatal to the 
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reputation of Solomon. Like the ancient patriarchs he 
had concubines in his own household, and like a modern 
man-of-the-world he had a snug retreat in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tottenham Court Road, in which he kept 
his assignations with ladies whom he wished to meet 
elsewhere than at Sloane Street. Of those who lived in 
these intimate relations, the names of a few, and only a 
few, came to light in the subsequent trial. Sarah, a 
faithful and trusty domestic, after serving him as a 
mistress, seems, from the evidence at the trial, to have 
assisted in replenishing the harem of which she became 
the trusted custodian. Her sister Fanny, a girl of 
ighteen, appears to have been introduced by her to Sir 
rles Dilke, and, being approved by him, was in the 
habit of spending night after night at Sloane Street. 
Another old mistress, a Swiss woman, Anna by name, 
whose husband had divorced her, and who had a son 
named Charles of which the husband was not the father, 
was appointed keeper of his private house of ill-fame at 
65, Warren Street. What with Sarah at Sloane Street and 
Anna at Warren Street the path of the libertine was 
made smooth, and all necessary precautions could easily 
be taken to prevent discovery. Such was the establish- 
ment of this rising Minister at the time when the 
Cabinet, of which he was a member, was being pressed 
to pass the Criminal Law Amendment Bill, for increasing 
the severity of the law against procuration, the cor- 
ruption of the young and the maintenance of houses of 

assignation. 

MRS. CRAWFORD. 

All this might have been going on to this hour without 
the great outside public or even of his most intimate 
political friends suspecting anything of the real nature 
of the life he was leading, but for the sudden resolution 
of one of his outside mistresses to let daylight upon this 
secret chamber of London vice. When Sir Charles Dilke 
first made the acquaintance of her mother, little Virginia 

Smith was a child of four. From her earliest 
childhood Sir Charles Dilke was regarded as the most 
distinguished friend of the family. 

The girls were accustomed to regard their mother’s 
greatest friend as the coming Prime Minister, and con- 
siderable satisfaction was expressed when his brother 
Ashton married one of the daughters. Nothing was 
known by the children of their mother’s real intimacy 
with Sir Charles, and they all felt it was a great thing 
to be closely allied to the future leader of the House 
of Commons. Mrs. Crawford saw comparatively little 
of him. She was at school abroad for a year before she 
came out, and she married in her second season. She 
had refused another offer because she did not care for 
“he suitor, and she had not the courage to refuse a 
proposal which cleared her out of the way of her younger 
sister who was coming out the following year. 


HOW IT HAPPENED. 


In the summer of 1881, therefore, she married Mr. 
Orawford, an exemplary, hard-working Scotch lawyer, 
between whom and herself there was about as little 
affinity as between any bride and bridegroom that ever 
stood before the altar. Like many another young girl 
left in that culpable ignorance which is a substitute for 
tatelligent innocence, she knew nothing about what 
marriage involved, or the obligations which it implied. 
It was while she was still under the shock of the first 
discovery of her utter ignorance that Sir Charles Dilke 
came to see her. He kissed her as a friend of the family, 
and then proceeded to take liberties with her which 
she indignantly resented. He laughed at her as a little 
simpleton, who knew nothing of the world and its 
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ways. He reminded her that she had gone into matri- 
mony thinking she knew all about it, only to discover 
that its essential fact had been utterly concealed from 
her, and he assured her with all the authority of 
an expert man of the world that such advances as 
she had repelled were as universal and as regular as 
the conjugal relations which had been established with 
her husband. She did not quite understand his 
words, and they parted. She did not meet him again 
for some months. When she returned to London he 
called upon her. He easily saw that her married life was 
not a happy one, and he made love to her more warmly 
than ever. Nothing but the consciousness of her 
utter ignorance of what marriage involved can explain 
how it was she was deluded by Dilke’s protestations into 
believing that all married women had lovers, and that 
it was almost a social impropriety not to compensate 
yourself for the unpleasantness of a husband for whom 
you did not care by the attention of a cavalier ser- 
vente. The readers of “ Numa Roumestan” will remem- 
ber how when a young bride indignantly recoils from 
her adulterous Mell tery she is brought to subjection by 
her father informing her that he also had been equally 
impure. Sir Charles Dilke had a similar argument ready 
to hand. He persuaded her that it was quite a betise 


to refuse to enjoy the universally recognised liberties: 


of the modern wife, to be in the swim it was necessary. 
to have a lover, and he was willing and ready to oblige. 


A RESULT OF IGNORANCE, 


Of course it seems somewhat incredible that any woman, 
even although she was only a child of eighteen, could be 
so utterly misled as to the limits of what is permissible 
and right. But with her, as with many another, the 
whole conception of the relations between man and 
woman had been so utterly revolutionized by the shock 
of a marriage without love, that she was ready to believe 
anything that was told her with absolute assurance by 
one who knew what’s what. She was a little ignoramus ; 
what could she say against the powerful and brilliant 
Minister who overwhelmed her with references to the 
lovers of all her friends and acquaintances, from her 
mother downwards? He was her sister’s brother-in-law, 
he was her mother’s greatest friend, he was making 
vehement love to her. Why should she not consent? 
She wavered at first, hardly understanding what he meant 
by the rendezvous he pressed her to keep at 65, Warren 


Street, but at last reason, overpowered by authoritative- 


assurances, was unable to hold its own and she con- 
sented reluctantly. Next morning, filled with a vague 
and undefined fear as to what was to happen, she 
took a hansom and drove off to the corner of Warren 
Street. With a sinking heart, wishing the ground would 
open beneath her feet, but feeling that it was a thing that 
she — through if she was to do as others do, she 
went to No. 65, one of the two tall houses, and rang one 
of the three bells by which she identified the house. A 
woman opened the door. She did not look at her, did 
not speak to her, but walked straight upstairs into the 
back room on the first floor. It was broad daylight out- 
side, but the room was darkened, the curtains drawn 
across the windows; but by the lights on the table she 
recognised Sir Charles Dilke, waiting for his prey, while 
Anna, the ex-mistress, kept watch outside. 

The rest of the story, told at length in the Divorce 
Court, need not be repeated here. Only it may be noted 
for the benefit of those who believe in him what a cynical 


satisfaction he must have had in the completeness of the - 


ruin he effected. For the more utterly he demoralized hig 


victim, the more triumphantly could he assert his own. 
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innocence—nhe tne right honourable Minister of the Crown 
traduced by this “abandoned woman!” Is not this what 
a famous old judge called “the damned and damnable 
judgment of hell,” first to corrupt your victim, and then 
to use her corruption as your justification? Of which 
Mr. Caine, Mr. W. McArthur, Mr. Lawson Forster, and 
others, may take due note. 
RETRIBUTION. 

This lasted!for two years, and then Sir Charles Dilke 
began to feel the ground reel alittle beneath his feet. 
Mrs. Crawford in 1884 told Mrs. Rogerson the whole 
story of her intimacy with Sir Charles Dilke. The 
next year, when he and Mr. Chamberlain were putting 
their heads together to defeat Lord Spencer in the 
Cabinet, the first warning fell in the shape of an 
anonymous letter, which abruptly informed Mr. Crawford 
of his wife’s intimacy with Sir Charles. Sir Charles 
looked perfectly ghastly and startled when he saw Mr. 
Crawford, but for a month or two the danger seemed to 
have blown over. In June, however, there was another 
anonymous letter. In July there was a third, and then 
on July 17th, exactly seven years lacking one day from 
the declaration of the poll in the Forest of Dean, she 
made a full confession of her guilt with Sir Charles to 
her husband. Mr. Crawford at once filed a petition for 
the dissolution of marriage because of her adultery with 
Sir Charles Dilke. ‘Thus feli the thunderbolt which 
shattered his career, and which, among its incidental 
consequences, postponed indefinitely the trip of the 
Radical leaders to Ireland. 


V.—HIS FALL. 

The moment the accusation was made public Sir Charles 
Dilke utterly collapsed. He betook himself to Mr.Chamber- 
lain’s house at Highbury, and for some time he would hear 
of nothing but of immediate flight. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
stronger will succeeded in preventing what, under the 
circumstances of his guilt, would have been the wiser 
course. So Sir Charles Dilke wrote to the Chelsea 
Liberals offering to resign his seat and retire from Parlia- 
ment until the charge brought against him had received 
detailed refutation in the Courts. The Pali Mall Gazette 
wrote a strong article commending Sir Charles for making 
the offer, urging the Chelsea Liberals to refuse to accept 
it, and pleading for a suspension of judgment until the 
Court had pronounced upon the case. From that moment 
ao reference to the case appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette 
antil after the first trial. 

“HE COULD ALWAYS FIND MONEY.” 

Mrs. Mark Pattison, who was then in India, tele- 
graphed to the papers her engagement to Sir Charles 
Dilke—a bold move that at once secured her marriage, 
and supplied the first popular argument in favour of his 
innocence. Every one hoped that the charge would turn 
out to be mistaken. It was not known then that as 
soon as the confession was made, Sir Charles had endea- 
voured to induce Mrs. Crawford to retract it, offering her, 
through her sister, a money bribe to be content with a 
separation arranged privately instead of a divorce. Here 
is an extract from the evidence of Mrs. Ashton Dilke on 
the second trial, July 21st, 1886 :— 

Mr. Matthews examining: Was anything said with reference to any 
allowance or income for Mrs. Crawford ? 

Mrs. Ashton Dilke: Yes, certainly. 

Q. What was that ?—A. Sir Charles said that if there was a quiet 
separation, by which I think he meant without a trial in Court, that if 
there was any difficulty about income or allowance he could always find 
money. 

Q. What answer did you make to that ?—A. It made me very indig- 
nant. I said you had better not mention anything of the sort to my 
\eter, it would only make her angry with you. 
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The situation, it must be admitted, was difficult. The 
country was just then ringing with the revelations as to 
the hideous organisation of criminal vice that compelled 
an unwilling Government and an indifferent Parliament 
to pass the Criminal Law Amendment Act. The Liberal 
party was preparing to go to the poll, Mr. Chamberlain 
with his unauthorised programme leading the way. In 
face of the great awakening of moral enthusiasm for the 
crusade against vice and immorality, Sir Charles Dilke 
felt that his career was iu peril. At any cost he must 
keep his feet. But how? 

FANNY STOWED AWAY AT STEBBING. 

As a first step the vanishing Fanny was secured and 
despatched to Stebbing in Essex, where she was placed 
in a shooting box of Mr. Humbert’s, Sir Charles Dilke’s 
lawyer, as a housemaid at £16 per annum. Poor Fanny 
found not only a place, but a husband at Mrs. Ruffle’s. 
Her arrival naturally made some little stir in the quiet 
country place. Village gossip was busy, and Fanny could 
not resist the feminine temptation to talk. Anyhow, long 
before the case came into court, the main details of the 
revolting part Fanny had played were common property 
at Stebbing, where the well-disposed utterly disbelieved 
them until to their amazement they were all sworn to at 
the trial. As Fanny refused to perjure herself in Court, all 
that she could do for her old lover who had provided her 
with a good place where she had found an obliging husband, 
was to disappear, and disappear she accordingly did. 

Sir Charles Dilke meanwhile fought and won a contested 
election at Chelsea, in the course of which, incidentally, 
it may be mentioned, on account of its bearing on his 
subsequent action, he stated in reply to a question that 
he was very glad that I had been made a first-class mis- 
demeanant, because, although I had broken the law, he 
was sure that my motives were good. Before the trial 
came on I was once more a free man, and before the first 
day of liberty was over | received an urgent message from 
Sir Charles Dilke through a Cabinet Minister that he 
wished to see me the very next day. I refused, as [had 
other pressing work to do. I did not see him till after the 
trial, which, notwithstanding many dark rumours, we all 
hoped would result in his vindication. 

THE FIRST TRIAL, 

Sir Charles's position, as he himself stated it to me, was 
that he had nearly gone crazy under the smart of the 
accusation, and that he had placed himself, therefore, 
entirely in the hands of Sir Charles Russell, Sir Henry 
James, and Mr. Chamberlain. He had married 
Mrs. Mark Pattison, and his lawyers had prepared 
his “proof” rebutting the charge. It was with a 
sinking heart that he went down to the Court. 
He had to choose between letting the charge go un- 
answered or exposing himself to a charge of perjury by 
swearing falsely in the witness-box. The case came on, 
Mrs. Crawford, although in Court, did not give evidence, 
Sir Charles Russell and Sir Henry James, seeing that 
her evidence was retailed second - hand by her 
husband instead of being given in the first person by 
herself, advised Sir Charles that as there was no direct 
legal evidence against him as being guilty with her, ex- 
cepting indirectly and by necessary implication from the 
evidence against her as being guilty with him, he had 
better keep quiet, and let the case proceed to its close. 
Mr. Chamberlain is said by Sir Charles at the last 
moment to have joined his voice to that of the two 
learned counsel, and so it came to pass that Mr. Justice 
Butt struck his name out of the petition as co-respondent 
against whom damages could be claimed, but granted the 
divorce because, as it was expressly stated in the decree, 
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the grounds alleged in the petition (viz. her adultery 
with Sir C. Dilke) had been proved to the satisfaction of 
the Court. 

HIS GUILT “ MORALLY PROVED.” 

The folly of his friends, who declared that this decision 
was equivalent to a triumphant vindication of his 
character, led to a protest which was certainly not 
stronger than the circumstances demanded. For, as Sir 
James Hannen said at the subsequent trial, “It is 
obvious that when the judge came to the conclusion that 
Mrs. Crawford had committed adultery with Sir Charles 
Dilke, although he might be acquitted in this Court, yet 
morally it was proved that he had committed adultery 
with her.” 

The protest had consequences. Among other things it 
led to interviews between the Dilkes and myself—inter- 
views not of my seeking—which resulted, after much 
delay, in their application, under severe pressure from 
outside, to the Queen’s Proctor to re-open the case. 

I did not then know the terrible array of evidence as 
to the habitual libertinage of his life to which some 
allusion has been made in the foregoing pages. 

“as TO A FATHER CONFESSOR.” 

All that need be said is that he sought me out in 
order, according to his own statement, to unbare to me 
his inmost soul as a man speaks to a father confessor, 
and he availed himself of his opportunity in order to lie 
in a fashion which even now is enough to make the blood 
run cold. He assured me, with the utmost gravity and 
solemnity, that the only intrigue he had ever had in his 
whole life was that with Mrs. Crawford’s mother. His 
adulterous relations continued for some time, until he 
was weaned ‘from his evil life by the influence of Mrs. 
Mark Pattison. He spoke of her as devout Catholics speak 
of the Madonna, and represented her as a saintly incar- 
nation of purity and compassion who, seeing him in the 
mire of his vices, had stepped in and placed him upon a 
rock. Since that time, he assured me, with vehement 
protestations, he had lived an absolutely pure life. 

AN APOSTLE OF SOCIAL PURITY. 

He said that the memory of his single sin had filled him 
with horror and remorse, and that no one sympathised 
more than he with the work I had undertaken in the 
“Maiden Tribute” in order to protect women and chil- 
dren from outrage. His wife had been most enthysiastic 
in her sympathy.and admiration, because it was the same 
work to which she had devoted years of her life. He de- 
scribed her as having been in Oxford a martyr missionary 
of Social Purity, and of high ideals in relation to this 
subject ; she had indeed been a second Mrs. Josephine 
Butler. Her zeal had inspired many undergraduates 
with loftier ideas as to the purity and nobility of women. 
It was now his one consolation to think that although 
his political career was ruined and he would never enter 
public life again, he and she would hand in hand work 
for Social Purity. That was all that was left for them to 
do, and to that he would dedicate his life. 

The whole narration was interspersed with many pro- 
fessions of a fervent piety. One of the reasons which led 
him to be so devoted to his wife was that she had re- 
stored him to a fervent faith in God and Christianity. 

OF TWO THINGS ONE. 

I then said to Sir Charles Dilke, “ One thing is quite 
clear, and that is that you are either the most cruelly 
injured innocent man or the most damnable scoundrel 
that ever walked God’s earth. I am loath to believe that 
any man with whom I have worked could be such a 
monster as you must be if you are guilty. But it is not 
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only saree | to be innocent, you must prove your 
innocence, and I can assure you if you do so it is not 
those whom you call the good people who will be the 
slowest to welcome you back with both hands.” 

Then Sir Charles Dilke sobbed and said, “ Believe me, 
the time is coming when you, too, will recognise me as 
one of the good people.” 

In like manner spoke Lady Dilke—only more so. 

A FOOLOMETER. 

It is not difficult to see the reasoning which led Sir 
Charles Dilke to take this extraordinary line. I had 
been unexpectedly thrust to the front in a great moral 
uprising of the nation. Iwas editor of the Pall Mall 
Gazette. If by flattery and by unctuous professions of 
piety he could humbug me, it would be very useful. 

If he deceived me, he might fairly hope to deceive 
a jury. I was, as it were, a kind of foolometer for him 
—a kind of sample test of the credulity of the average 
Englishman. His great card with me, as with every one 
else, was the revolting alternative of his guilt. It seemed 
too horrible to conceive that a man who was still a Privy 
Councillor was lying in so wholesale a fashion. Any 
alternative rather than that! So we laboured and strained 
and argued and blamed everybody rather than Dilke, and 
spun endless sophistries to explain and excuse and 
extenuate the one damning fact that he did not go into 
the witness-box. 

HIS PLEDGE TO RETIRE. 


Sir Charles Dilke was strongly advised by his friends, 
who knew the kind of life he really led, to leave the 
country, and to return in a few years, after he had 
written a book or achieved something worthy of his 
leisure and station. He refused. He was driving him- 
self on to the inevitable catastrophe, the full dimensions 
of which were as yet but imperfectly revealed. So 
we drifted on to the second trial, he giving me 
the most solemn pledges that if he could not secure 
a verdict in his favour he would retire for ever from 
public life, and I, hoping against hope, that in spite of 
the element of humbug which was too palpable to be 
ignored, there was some foundation for his assertions of 
innocence. So it came to pass that as late as June, 1886, 
communications between Lady Dilke and Sir Charles 
and myself were frequent and cordial. The General 
Election was coming on, and the question arose—What 
should be done in Chelsea? Ought Sir Charles to be 
supported, or ought he not? 

So far was I from wishing to press hardly upon him 
that I strongly recommended the electors to support him 
if he would pledge himself to resign if the pending appeal 
did not result in the vindication of his character. This 
he had pledged himself to do to me from the first. It 
was the condition on which I supported him, but I 
wanted it definitely in writing for public use. I got it. 

Lady Dilke wrote me June 29th :— 

I will not trouble you to come to me just now, when you 
are so over-worked and harassed, but there are points on 
which I greatly want your advice and help. My husband 
and I are fully resolved to resign the seat (supposing we win 
it) if the pending proceedings terminate unfavourably, 
whether or no he is granted the right to appear by counsel. 

After the failure of the appeal for the right to be 
represented by counsel—a privilege which was equally 
denied both to Sir Charles Dilke and to Mrs, Crawford. 
—Sir Charles wrote me :— 

I intend if the decree is made absolute (which I think it 
must be if I am not to cross-examine) to insist on resigning 
my seat, though of course I shall be tremendously pressed by 
the party to hold it if Iwin it. This I told you. 
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Sir CHARLES W. DILKE. 


“NOT REPRESENTED.” 


Of course, although he was not allowed to cross-examine 
directly, he was able to communicate through Sir Charles 
Russell with Sir W. Phillimore, and, indeed, virtually to 
instruct counsel as to cross-examination. The best proof 
of this is that after six years time for cogitation they 
have only been able to suggest one or two immaterial 
details upon which they can say it might have been better 
for them if they had been able to act directly by their 
own counsel. One of these relates to the non-calling of 
Mrs, Earle. But Lady Dilke afterwards admitted to me 
that if Mrs. Earle had been called she could have proved 
nothing material. I did my utmost to support his 
claim to be heard by counsel, foreseeing only too clearly 
how the refusal would be used in order to prejudice 
sages opinion against the verdict of the Court. 

ir Charles, however, as will be seen by the above 
letters, was resolved to retire from Parliament even 
if he were duly elected to a seat in the House if 
the “pending proceedings terminated unfavourably.” 
It would be difficult to have framed a form of words con- 
stituting a more binding pledge, and one more absolutely 
fatal to the impudent contention on which Dean Forest 
was won, than these repeated declarations recognising 
the fact that a verdict confirming the decree of divorce 
necessarily excluded Sir Charles Dilke from a Parliamen- 
tary career. 

THH SECOND TRIAL. 

The case came on for trial before Mr. Justice Hannen. 
The trial lasted several days. Sir Charles Dilke had a 
full and patient hearing for everything that he had 
to say. Sir W. Phillimore, as counsel for the Queen’s 
Proctor, pressed every question, with one or two immaterial 
exceptions, which Sir Charles Dilke suggested. Every 
witness whose evidence they thought could possibly be 
of use was called. Fanny, however, had vanished. Mrs. 
Crawford was subjected to a crucial cross-examination, and 
her story was not shaken in the least. Judge and jury 
unanimously decided that she had spoken the truth. 
The press echoed the verdict of the jury. I was 
almost the only journalist who, after the second 
trial, still tried to believe Dilke had not committed 
adultery with Mrs. Crawford. I did not give up that 
forlorn hope until Fanny had been discovered, and 
nothing whatever was done to produce her evidence. 
They had promised most faithfully to take action as 
soon as she was found. Not until after she was found 
and they took no action did I reluctantly acquiesce in 
the verdict of the jury. The judge told the 
jury they had to find “whether or not Sir Charles 

ike and Mrs. Crawford had committed adultery.” 
The jury, before the judge had uttered a word 
of his summing up, were unanimously convinced 
that Sir Charles was guilty. From a statement of one of 
the jurors, published in “ Deliverance and Doom,’”* they 
were convinced as much by Dilke’s own witnesses as by 
Mrs, Crawford. “There was only one opinion,” writes 
this juror, “viz. that Mr. Crawford was entitled to his 
verdict, and that Sir Charles Dilke was guilty of adultery 
with Mrs. Crawford.” He adds what can well be believed— 
“ The feeling of loathing for Sir Charles Dilke was very 
strong.” Their verdict, however it was obscured by legal 
technicalities, was, according to this juror’s declaration 
and to the judge’s charge, simply one of guilty or not 
guilty against Sir Charles. They believed him guilty. 





* Deliverance and oom,” a pamphlet containing a narrative of the 
case, the Judge’s summing up, and an account of the national protest 
— his —". to return to public life; sent post-free on receipt 
of three stamps. 


owbray House, London. 
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THE UNANIMOUS VERDICT. 

The verdict was accepted as finally decisive by the 
whole press, with the exception of the Pall Mall Gazette, 
which alone persisted in hoping that if Fanny were dis- 
covered and produced, Sir Charles Dilke might be cleared 
of the worst charge against him. His character for 
truth and honour was irretrievably gone. No newspaper 
asserted this so emphatically as the Daily Chronicle, the 
only organ in the London press which at present advocates 
his return to public life. The deliberate verdict of the 
Chronicle when the facts of the trial were still fresh before 
was as follows :— 

The veil was lifted before the eyes of the world, and lo! 
what was revealed? A career of the blackest villainy, the 
most inordinate lust. The man’s whole being would appear 
to be steeped in iniquity of the blackest and foulest dye, if 
credence is given to the exhaustive investigation which has 
taken place. The woman’s moral nature was weak, and 
apparently unable to resist the snares and blandishments of 
a cunning consummate scoundrel, who was an adept in the 
deadly sin which eventually was to pour upon him the vials 
of wrath, to be unto him a whip of scorpions, to strip away 
the hypocritical garbin which he mixed with his fellows, and 
to brand him as a mean and heartless miscreant. 

For my own part, loath as I was to admit that Sir 
Charles Dilke was not a cruelly-injured innocent, I was 
reluctantly compelled to recognise that the trial, even if 
it had cleared him about Mrs. Crawford, hopelessly 
destroyed his moral character. 

WHAT THE TRIAL PROVED. 

Even if he had never sinned with Mrs. Crawford, the 
evidence at the trial, excluding her own statements, was 
sufficient to prove that he had lied when he protested so 
solemnly that he had never had any immoral relations 
with any woman, save one. The evidence of the Hilliers 
and the rest as to the Warren Street house of assignation 
was overwhelming. 

Sir Charles Dilke had professed so much to me that the 
evidence as to the Warren Street house, excluding Mrs. 
Crawford’s share in it, was conclusive as to his readiness 
to lieon occasion. “ To me it is all the same,” Sir Charles 
wrote himself, ‘‘ Mrs. Crawford’s story or anybody else’s 
story—I can draw no distinctions.” If he was proved to 
have perjured himself about the uses to which he put 
Warren Street, he was not likely to stick at perjuring 
himself about Mrs. Crawford. That he did perjure 
himself about Warren Street even his staunchest friends 
admitted. 

If the woman in Warren Street kept a nest for him, 
and if he was a notorious evil liver, and if Fanny was his 
mistress, then the whole fabric of the hypothesis of his 
innocence suddenly collapsed, and he stood convicted of 
deliberate, cold-blooded, hypocritical imposture. 

THE NEST IN WARREN STREET AND WHAT IT IMPLIED. 

The more I reflected upon the case the more fatal did 
the evidence as to Warren Street appear, and the more 
lurid a light did it shed upon the worthlessness of Sir 
Charles Dilke’s word. For after the evidence as to 
Warren Street, Mrs. Crawford’s story is but a mere 
subordinate incident in a story of habitual and sys- 
tematic debauchery. So far from standing alone, it was 
but one of an indefinite series. Reading over the evidence, 
we feel like Macbeth when the weird women on the 
blasted heath raised before him one after another the 
progeny of the blood-bolted Banquo. One after another 
of the miserable victims of this man’s lawless lust defile 
across the stage :— 

“ What! will the line stretch out to the crack of doom ? 
Another yet! A seventh? I'll see no more; 


And yet the eighth appears, who bears a glass, 
Which shows me many more.” 











Just think for a moment what the maintenance of this 
private house of ill-fame implies. According to state- 
ments made on oath in the witness-box, Sir Charles Dilke 
had committed adultery with no fewer than six different 
women. But these specific allegutions of adultery fade 
into comparative insignificance beside the series of 
adulteries of which the house in Warren Street appears 
to have been the centre. 

And how cruel and inhuman was this practice of his, 
of using his mistresses to aid him in corrupting other 
victims. The picture of Anna Dessouslavy, the keeper 
of the house, who was set to watch on the stairs while 
he was with other women in her bedroom, was pitiable 
indeed, and produced a most painful impression on the 
jury. The corruption of Fanny was in some respects 
more wicked than the adultery with Mrs. Crawford. A 
married woman in good position was less to be pitied 
than a poor innocent maid whom this wealthy roué 
seduced under what ought to have been the shelter of 
her own roof. And Fanny did not stand alone. 

As the portion of the iceberg that juts above water 
is but a mere fractional part of the mass that is sub- 
merged, so the existence of the Warren Street nest 
justified the conclusion that the six women named were 

ut a small fraction of the number for whose moral and 
social ruin-he was responsible. 


“ RIGHT HON.” BY SUFFERANCE. 


Sir Charles Dilke, who had been most fortunately de- 
feated for Chelsea just before the trial, published a letter 
protesting his innocence, but stating that he had no 
option but to accept the verdict, so far as public life was 
concerned. He anticipated a prosecution for perjury, 
with a certain sentence of seven years penal servitude 
and a possible fourteen. The Liberal Government being 
on the eve of retirement, decided that his prosecution 
should be left over for the incoming Ministry, and they 
abstained therefore from what would otherwise have been 
the immediate sequel to the verdict, viz. the removal of his 
name from the listof Her Majesty’s Privy Council. To 
take such action might prejudice Dilke with the jury, 
and as he refused to resign nothing was done. Lord 
Salisbury’s Government Tecided that as Dilke’s own 
party had not prosecuted him, it would be attributed to 
partisan spite if they took action. Thus for purely 
party motives the Privy Councillor was not sent to the 
convict prison, the dread of which had haunted him from 
the day when he put the Queen’s Proctor in motion. 


IN RETIREMENT (LIMITED). 


This merciful forbearance on the part of the Govern- 
ment had its natural effect upon the culprit. Instead of 
retiring from all public life, he did not resign one solitary 
position of trust which he held before the verdict was 
pronounced. 

Nothing more conclusively proves the hollowness of the 
calumny about “ persecution ” than the fact that no public 
protests have ever been made against Sir Charles’s con- 
tinued participation in local administration. So far from 
any one displaying a vindictive desire to deprive him of 
all modes of serving the public, he was allowed 
practically to decide for himself what departments of 
usefulness ought to be closed to him by the verdict of 
the jury. The decision that a Parliamentary career was 
rightly closed by such an unrebutted charge as that 
by Mrs. Crawford was his own. He asserted this when 
the charge was first made, when he offered to resign 
pending the full refutation which he declared would be 
forthcoming. He repeated it times without number to 
me, and pledged himself to resign his seat if elected if the 
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verdict went against him. All that the “persecution” 
amounted to was due to a demand that he should keep 
his own voluntary declarations. 


WEAKNESS INCARNATE. 


Sir Charles Dilke even declared that he would “ look 
with horror on the prospect of having to re-enter political 
life.” Had he been left to himself, he would probably have 
been true to his own sense of the obligations he owed 
to his country, not to thrust a man of his tainted 
reputation into the House of Commons. But there 
were those by his side who could not rest without makin, 
one more stroke for the attainment of their cove 
ambition, and about two years ago the intrigue was set 
on foot which has culminated for the moment in the 
Forest of Dean Election. Nothing stands out more 
conspicuously in all this narrative, than how weak he was 
in the hands of more resolute associates. All the fateful 
decisions were not his own, but someone else’s. Did he 
refuse to go into the witness-box? That was Mr. 
Chamberlain. Does he appeal to the Queen’s Proctor ? 
That was the Pall Mall Gazette. Does he marry Mrs, 
Mark Pattison? The engagement was telegraphed on 
her own initiative from Bombay. Does he accept the 
verdict and retire from public life? That was public 
opinion. He is a mere Peter Waggy whose actions 
depend upon who pulls the string. die not require 
much divination to see that some potent influence must 
have been brought to bear before he trampled on his 
public declarations and forced his way into the House of 
Commons with a lie in his right hand. The evil genius 
of his life seldom exercised a more baleful influence on 
his career. 


VI—IN THE FOREST OF DEAN. 


Sir Charles Dilke has throughout not merely justified, 
but absolutely created, the opposition which has been 
offered to his return to public life. In his election address 
he explicitly declared that if he were guilty, such conduct 
should be “a bar to public trust.” Those who believed 
him to be guilty were therefore bound to offer an un- 
compromising opposition to his attempt to return to 
public life. 

IF HE HAD BUT KEPT SILENCE. 

The opinion of the majority of Englishmen would un- 
doubtedly have been in favour of allowing him, or any 
other adulterer, to come back to Parliament after seven 
ow gd retirement, if any constituency wanted him, if he 

ad but kept silent, and tacitly accepted the verdict of 
the Court. Had he done so, in Mr. Gladstone’s phrase, the 
ostracism would have been removed at the close of seven 
years. But he would not take Mr. Gladstone’s advice. 
He perpetually protested his innocence, and declared 
that if he was guilty he ought to be excluded from any 
position of public trust. What course, therefore, was 
left to those who knew him to be guilty ? 

Sir Charles Dilke has only himself to thank for any 
reference being made here or elsewhere to his shameful 
past. Seldom was a public man more mercifully and 
charitably dealt with. All that he has been asked to do 
is to keep his word, or, if that were impossible, to hold 
his tongue. The most ample opportunity has been 
afforded him to bring his “new evidence” into Court, 
but it has been offered in vain. If he could but clear 
his character, he would be reinstated with acclamation, 
but he will not even try. If he would but admit the truth, 
even tacitly, and appeal for an act of oblivion for the 
past, protests would cease. But he will neither clear his 
character or admit his guilt. Instead of doing either, he 
enormously aggravates his original offence by lying 























. wholesale and retail, in a fashion that might have made 
‘the Claimant blush. If he had tried to screen the 
woman whom he had ruined, that would have been another 
matter. But to lie, in order to rear his fallen fortunes 
by calumniating the woman whom he had corrupted— 
that was the chivalrous policy of this Christian gentle- 
man. 
ELECTIONEERING IN THE FOREST. 

I would not do Sir Charles the injustice of not believing 
that his better nature must often have risen in revolt 
against the sorry part which he had to play. But needs 
must when the devil drives, and he had to put the thing 
through, although, if he had any manhood or conscience 
left, he must often have wished he were in a convict cell at 
Portland rather than on the platform in the Forest of Dean. 
In order to secure his election he had to take men like 
the Rev. J. George to his heart, and to play the weeping 
Chadband before sympathising crowds. His wife’s tears, 
which were not always, as she stoutly asserted they were at 
Newent, only “tears of sweat,” were only less eflicacious 
than his atteadances of the Holy Communion. At first 
he was rather circumspect, put towards the close he threw 
ali pretence of regard of truth to the winds. Pecea pecca 
fortiter seemed to be his motto, and he found it pay. 

A ROUGH RE-TRIAL INDEED. 

It would be amusing, if it were not so discreditable to 
the common-sense of ‘English journalism, that any writer 
presumably sane should talk of the poll as a reversal of 
the verdict of the jury after a reugh re-trial of the case. 
“ Rough,” indeed, was the re-trial, in which the jurors 
were carefully instructed on no account to listen toa 
syllable in reply to Sir Charles’s protestations of his inno- 
cence, to burn all publications which stated the case for 
the other side, and to break up with v:olence every 
meeting at which any allusion should be made to the 
question of his personal morality. What kind of a trial is 
that in which only one side is permitted to be heard, 
and where the counsel for the prosecution are dis- 
tinctly and definitely informed that they will be 
murdered if they attempt to address this new tribunal ° 
Those who claim the poll as a reversal of the verdict 
against Sir Charles, appear to be in blissful ignorance 
that Sir Charles obtained his majority by denying every- 
where that there had ever been any verdict against him 
at all, and therefore, of course, there was nothing to 
reverse. 

A DOZEN SAMPLE FALSEHOOD. 

Here are a few of the assertions on the strength of 
which what the Bristol Mercury claimed as “ A Moral 
Victory ” was won in the Forest of Dean :— 

1. That Sir Charles Dilke is a man without a blemish 
on his character. 

2. That there was no verdict against him in the Divorce 
Court. 

3. That the question of his guilt was never submitted 
to the jury. 

4. That no legal means existed by which the evidence 
of his innocence could be laid before the Courts. 

5. That he never would have stood as a candidate but 
for an intimation from Mr. Gladstone to the effe:t that 
he should do so. 
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6. That Mr. Gladstone had declared to Mr. Stead that 
the charges against Sir Charles were never proved. 

7. That positive evidence existed that the accusation 
was the result of a horrible conspiracy, hatched by the 
late Lady Rosebery, who bribed Mrs. Crawford to bring a 
false charge against an innocent man, in order to remove 
a rival from her husband’s path. 

8. That Cardinal Manning believed in Dilke’s innocence 
and favoured his candidature. 

9. That Mrs. Crawford was never received into the 
Catholic Church by the Cardinal. 

10. That the whole of the working classes were longing 
to see Sir Charles installed in Parliament as the champion 
of Labour. 

11. That the Empire at large impatiently waited his 
return as the preliminary to his appointment as Prime 
Minister. 


12. And that no one really objected to his return save 
a lying cur and cowardly villain named Stead, who was a 
near relative of the devil, and whose diabolical opposi- 
tion was prompted by personal motives that were 
mercenary or worse, 

It is not surprising that the Foresters, who for two 
years had these lies and others hke them dinned into 
their ears, at last accepted them as absolute truths, and 
returned Sir Charles to Parliament as a proof of their 
belief in his innocence. 


WHAT HIS VICTORY ENTAILS. 


Often in the course of the campaign of deception 
it must have occurred to Sir Charles that to secure 
his return by such means was the crowning of the 
infamy of his life. He now finds himself in the House 
of Commons, where not one man in ten is simple enough 
to feel anything but insulted by these asseverations 
of innocence which he dare not even attempt to prove, 
and offended by these fervent protestations of piety 
from a notorious libertine. Cursed with the burden 
of a granted prayer, he is once more in Parliament, 
powerless for good, potent only for evil. Every desperate 
plunge which he makes to this forbidden goal but revives 
the fcetid memories of the Divorce Court, and intensifies 
the sentiment which is an insuperable bar to the 
realisation of his ambitions. 

Is there thensto be no Statute of Limitations? Is there 
to be no generous act of oblivion? Must this wretched 
man for ever be confronted by the horrid spectre of 
the sins of past years? That entirely depends upon Sir 
Charles himself. Oblivion for the past has been offered 
him times without number, but it has been offered im 
vain. For he persists in proclaiming that if he was 
guilty, his conduct is a bar to trust, and then he aggra- 
vates his guilt by maligning his victim. It is that fresh 
and ever-renewed offence, not the sin of long ago, that 
makes him an outcast among our public men. He can- 
not, of course, prove his innocence, for he is guilty. He 
has not the moral courage to confess his sin. But he might 
at least stop lying. Until he does so, he has only himself 
to blame for the protest which his conduct forces from / 
the conscience and the heart of his countrymen. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE GENERAL ELECTION. 
WHaT DOES THE POLL MEAN ? 


In the Contemporary Review, Mr. Sidney Webb explains 
the moral of the election from the point of view of the 
author of “The London Programme.” Mr. Webb can only 
see one moral from the election, namely, that Liberals 
have won when they were Socialists and have lost when 
they were Individualists, that the lesson which the Liberals 
have to learn is to accept Mr. Webb as their leader and 
prophet and walk in the path which he points out for 
their feet. 

MR. SIDNEY WEBB. 


Mr. Webb would have an autumn session in order 
to pass a bill conveyiug further powers upon the 
London County Council and the amendment of the 
Registration Laws. He also would have a Budget to 
provide for the payment of members, amend the death 
duties, tax ground rents and impose a graduated income 
tax. Mr. Webb sums up his paper as follows :— 

The task of the Liberal statesmen is at the. present time 
not merely to frame a Home Rule Bill, but to occupy them- 
selves in forming out of the vague and frequently incon- 
sistent Socialism of their constituents a systematic collec- 
tivist programme to be put before the country in 1893. It 
is, however, obvious that any such programme would be 
worse than useless unless it were the outcome of a genuine 
conversation of the collectivist faith. ‘To ask Mr. Gladstone, 
for instance, to out-trump Mr. Chamberlain’s National 
Insurance by Universal Pensions, would indeed be a degrada- 
tion of politics, unless we could first convert Mr. Gladstone 
to the doctrine of the moral responsibility of the community 
for the well-being of its aged workers. There is no hope of 
true leadership of the working class from politicians who are 
still under the dominion of the old individualist ideal. But 
with the abandonment of a worn-out creed, the ugly precepts 
of self-advancement and “rising out of your class” would 
give place in the speeches of our statesmen to a more 
generous advocacy of the religion of public service. Social 
honours would be reserved, not for the successful employer 
of sweated labour, or the wealthy apropriator of other mens 
inventions, but for the faithful official of the community, 
whether his service had been rendered to agtrade union or a 
co-operative society, to the municipality, or to the State. 
Our whole educational system, from the Elementary School 
to the University, would teach the energetic and ambitious 
young man to seek advancement, not in becoming the pro- 
prietor of a successful business, but in rising to high office as 
the faithful servant of his Parish or County Council. 

And the political moral of the elections is that no 
complaisant acceptance of new shibboleths will serve ovr 
end. If the Liberal party is once more to become a great 
“instrument of progress,” the collectivist programme must 
be the expression of an earnest desire for social equality, and 
a genuine belief in industrial democracy. 


TWO CONSERVATIVE VIEWS. 


In the National Review, Mr. Baumann and Mr. 
Whitmore disconsolately discuss the catastrophe which 
has overwhelmed their party. Mr. Baumann, who by-the- 
bye was one of the Conservatives who did as much as 
anything to lose London for the Conservative party by 
his iasane antagonism to the County Council, makes his 
moan over the result :— 

Despite of a prepollance (sic) of fact and argument, unpre- 
cedented, unanswerable, and, one would have thought, irresis- 
tible, notwithstanding a record of legislative achievement 
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which could not be challenged, or concealed, the People have 
slowly and deliberately declared, after having heard the case 
argued by both sides, ‘* We have had enough of this Goveri- 
ment; we will turn it off, and take a new one.” Is not this 
enougao to make the friends of Popular Representation wring 
their hands? What is the use of going tothe jury with a 
strong case, if the verdict is to be direct against the weight 
of evidence? It is not Home Rule for Ireland, but Home 
Rule for London, not provincial | arliaments, but ground- 
rents, no theory of a Federal Constitution, but a plain plan 
of plunder, that has given Mr. Gladstone twenty-four votes 
on a division. Mr. Giadstone may fancy he has won them 
himself; but we need be under no such illusion. Mr. John 
Burns and the County Council have joined forces, and have 
seized those twelve seats, not for Mr. Gladstone, but for 
themselves, as Mr. Gladstone will very soon find out. 

London has gone badly, and he thinks that London 
may go worse. Thisis due, he thinks, to the County 
Council largely, for constituting which he thinks that Mr. 
Ritchie well deserved being defeated. 

We are only just beginning to pay the penalty of that 
reckless, that mad experiment, without a precedent, I should 
think, in our legislation ; and fitly enough, the first person to 
pay was the author of the Bill. <A fellow-feeling is said to 
make us kind; but I cannot honestly feel sorry that my 
friend Mr. Ritchie has been defeated. 

Mr. Whitmore is not so desponding. He tries to cheer 
up his forlorn brethren in the following fashion :— 

My contention, then, is that Unionists, while frankly ad- 
mitting the difficulties they have to face in these constitu. 
encies, and the reverses they have in some instances received, 
should be encouraged by the indubitable, if slow, growth of 
their views since the last Reform Bill, and the concurrent 
mitigation in the asperity of Radical hostility to them. 

Wherever Radicalism has made advances, it has done so— 
not because of, or even in the name of, Home Rule—but 
because of the attractiveness to the poorer voters of new 
British Radical ideas. Wherever Unionism has grown in 
strength, it has done so avowedly in the name of Unionism, 
and on the force of Unionist arguments against Home Rule. 

THE CONSOLATIONS OF “ BLACKWOOD.” 

In Blackwood’s the situation is considered both at home 
and abroad. Blackwood thinks that :— 

Lord Salisbury’s Government was in a position which should 
have been rendered unassailable by the gratitude of the 
people. Unhappily, however, the blind and fatuous influence 
of party feeling, freely backed by systematic misrepresenta- 
tion, audacity of assertion, and persistency in promising the 
impossible to the ignorant portion of the electors, have been 
agents more powerful than gratitude, and have prevented the 
Government from obtaining that unanimity of approval which 
they had so well deserved, and which in the interests of the 
country should undoubtedly have been given. 

Blackwood takes comfort, however, in the increase of the 
Unionist polls and the heavy majority against Home Rule 
in England. They have the House of Lords as an addi- 
tional comfort, and although the result of the elections is 
regretted, and deeply to be deplored, and only to be 
explained on the supposition of the efficacy of persistent 
lying, Blackwoed consoles itself by thinking that the 
days of the new Ministry will be few. From the point 
of view of our interests abroad, Blackwood is quite sure 
nothing but harm will come from Mr. Gladstone’s return 
to power, but it thinks that the danger will be minimised 
if it is distinctly understood that Lord Rosebery will go 
to the Foreign Office, and that the existing foreign policy 
of Great Britain will be maintained. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


WHAT MR. EDWARD DICEY THINKS. 


Mr. Edward Dicey, writing in the Nineteenth Century 
on the “ Verdict of England,” says that the general result 
is a vote in favour of Mr. Gladstone rather than Home 
Rule. The second feature of the election is : — 

That the choice of England—as I predicted would be the case 
in the article I wrote last month under the above heading— 
has gone dead against Mr. Gladstone’s policy. In London the 
Unionists hold 37 seats against 25; in the English provincial 
boroughs, 95 against 68 ; in the English counties, 131 against 
103; while in the English universities, the whole five seats 
were retained by the Unionists without even the pretence of 
a contest. ‘ihus in England alone Lord Salisbury had a 
majority of 72. 

Mr. Dicey thinks that the Opposition will be one of 
the most powerful on record, an Opposition harmonious, 
united, proud of its cause, hopeful of its future, confident 
of success. But notwithstanding this, a majority is a 
majority however it is constituted, and the Nationalists 
are masters of the situation. He thinks that Mr. Glad- 
stone will come to terms with Dr. Walsh and the Irish 
clergy, which will be easier than coming to an under- 
standing with the Irish Nationalists. He sees no 
absolute impossibility in passing a Bill through the 
House of Commons in the course of next year conferring 
Home Rule on Ireland, but he says the House of 
Lords will throw it out and then there will be a 
Dissolution in twelve months from the present time. 
Unionists, therefore, should set about preparing to 
win the next General Election. They must begin by 
acknowledging that they have failed to convince the mass 
of our countrymen that the repeal of the Union is a 
matter of life and death to England. Their second 
failure is that they have allowed themselves to be out- 
bidden and out-manceuvred in respect to the questions 
which really interess the masses. The Liberal-Unionists 
must, therefore, abandon an untenable position, and call 
themselves Conservatives. Sir John Gorst, Baron de 
Worms, Mr. Plunkett, and Lord Randolph Churchill must 
be recognised as inevitable members of the next Conserva- 
tive Ministry, and having thus reconstructed the Oppo- 
sition Cabinet Mr. Dicey would go for the Kight Hours 
Bill. He does not like it, but he bids the Conservatives 
remember that if they wish to get the working-class vote 
they have got to pay for it either in meal or malt. 


MR. LECKY’S IDEAS. 


In the Fortnightly Review there are six short papers 
upon the outlook of affairs. The first is by Mr. Lecky, 
who thinks that Mr. Gladstone will not carry out Home 
Rule, but that he may inflict profound injury upon 
Ireland. The majority is not an English or even a British 
majority, and it is certainly not due to the conversion of 
the nation to Home Rule. He thinks the majority will 
split up into groups, and he says :— 

It will be curious to watch a Government presided over by 
the author of “ Vaticanism;” called into being, in a great 
measure, by the votes of the English Nonconformists, and at 
the same time controlled, directed, and sustained by the 
Catholic priesthood as no English Government has been since 
the Reformation, 


Mr. Fletcher Moulton thinks that to run Home Rule 
alone, and leave other matters out until it is settled, will 
be to repeat the error of 1886, and to court a similar 
disaster. The new Franchise Bill must be sent up to 
the House of Lords before the Home Rule Bill is passed 
through Committee. That Franchise Bill must be 


limited to extending the period of qualification, and the 
abolition of plural voting. Mr. T. W. Russell consoles 
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himself by thinking that the Opposition will be the most 
brilliant in Parliamentary history, and that one-fourth of 
the Irish members cannot give constant or regular attend- 
ance in Parliament. 

MR. ARNOLD FORSTER’S ULSTERIA. 

Mr. Arnold Foster says that a clear majority of the 
electors of Great Britain have returned the Unionist 
party to smash Home Rule. The Gladstonian majority 
depends upon rebels, illiterates, perjurers, and Irish 
Roman Catholic priests. Every Gladstonian member for 
Ireland might be justly unseated on the ground of undue 
influence. In Dublin there is not a single person who, 
politically speaking, would trust Mr. Gladstone to carry 
sixpence across the street :— 

That the accession of a Gladstonian Government to cffice 
even for a week will mean the recrudescence of the bleody 
work of what has now become the Gladstonian party, in the 
south and west of Ireland is, I fear, from what I hear, beyond 
doubt. That will be the principal danger of the situation. 
The other danger will, of course, be the risk of war which 
always follows Mr. Gladstone's accession to office as regularly 
as typhus follows famine. 

MR. GREENWOOD’S BOGIE. 

Mr. Frederick Greenwood is much more alarmed about 
what Mr. Chamberlain will succeed in doing th> day 
after to-morrow than what Mr. Gladstone is doing 
to-day. He regards Mr. Chamberlain as the priest who 
hopes to be the pontiff of the new Radicalism. He hopes 
that the Conservatives will come to the conclusion in 
Opposition that if there must be two parties in the State 
there is no need for them both being Radical and 
Revolutionary. He thinks that the Conservatives have 
sold their souls to Mr. Chamberlain, and he has not been 
able to pay the price in return for which they consented 
to pass Free Education, and disestablish the Quarter 
Sessions. 

EXIT TORIES, ENTER UNIONISTS. 

Sir W. T. Marriott suggests that there should be no 
more Tories, but that they should all be called Uniovists. 
Eleven seats were lost in London through the folly 
of many members of the Unionist party. They have 
also lost in the counties owing to the lies told 
about them by their opponents, who had many chances 
given them in places where the landlords were absentees 
and the clergyman unpopular. So far from thinking 
that Mr. Chamberlain is an evil element against whom 
all Conservatives should stand on guard, ‘sir William 
Marriott thinks that they must follow his example in 
Larcashire and Yorkshire, and persist in carrying out a 
strong, consistent foreign policy together with Liberal 
measures in home legislation :— 

I may add that in no election has the Primrose League 
given more effective help than at the recent one, and, judging 
from my own experience, I should say that where it has taken 
root and is strong the Unionist party have won, and where it 
has been weak and neglected they have lost. 


Tue “Origin of Pleasure and Pain” is treated of by Dr. 
Herbert Nichols in the Philosophical Review. The writer 
has a new theory that pleasure and pain, at any rate 
pain, are not merely complementary expressions of the 
general welfare of the individual, but that they ate 
separate phenomena, having nerves of their own. These 
nerves are carried, he suggests, in the sheaths of the 
other nerves. As confirmatory testimony of the separate 
nature of pain he cites Goldschéider, the greatest living 
authority in this department, who reports having dis- 
covered and positively demonstrated isolated specific 
pain nerves. 
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WHY I VOTED FOR MR. GLADSTONE. 
By Eieut Liserats. 


In the Nineteenth Century, Mr. Knowles has collected 
papers from eight different persons who a in response 
to his request why they voted for Mr. Gladstone at the 
last General Election. 

THE DEAN OF WINCHESTER. 

The most interesting paper is the last by the Dean of 
Winchester, who said that he voted for Mr. Gladstone 
because he says, “I have tried to make Christianity 
interpreted anew by the life of Christ as the foundation 
of my political faith, To me Christianity is intensely 

ractical and social. The priests and Levites still = 

y with averted heads, but there lies there the true duty 
of man. If Churches have to live they have to face the 
difficulties of the time in the development of social life 
and labour.” 

It is because of my hopes for the solution of some of these 
social questions that I am a warm Liberal. We want the 
wage-earner to have better provision for his old age; we 
want areform in the Poor Law; we want better houses for 
the labourers to live in, not huts which defy the laws of 
health and morality ; we believe that every man should be 
unmolested, whatever views he may hold, and be able to give 
weight to his views without hindrance at the polls; we hold 
that the vote ought to represent each person’s conscience 
and opinion; that no one should, when of full age and 
standing, be without it, nor any one have more than one 
person’s share of it. I hold, too, that this is as true of 
women as of men, and that the weight of the female vote 
will be thrown into the scale in favour of peace, temperance, 
and morality, whatever may be the result of it on our party 
organisations. I repudiate the degrading doctrine that only 
those should vote who can fight for their vote: such a 
‘doctrine is a long step backwards towards the barbarous 
“ Might makes right” theory of human life. 

The peaceful solution of the quarrels of men or nations is the 
true solution: we desire to strengthen the bonds of both Im- 
perial and International amity. Wewant education to be im- 
‘proved as well as universal ; we desire the religious and moral 
side of it to be strengthened, and the family life to grow more 
real and more happy. We are determined to resist the 
horrible attacks of vice and cruelty on the purity and happi- 
ness of our women and children. Lastly—and perhaps this 
is the most pressing matter of all—we call for a stern and 
popular control over the deadly drink traffic. 

MR. ALFRED R. WALLACE. 


Mr. Alfred R. Wallace’s paper is also interesting and to 
the point. He voted for Mr. Gladstone because he was 
# Home Ruler in the first place, and in the second— 

Coming to the special case of Ireland, I believe that the 
infallible and only test of good government is general 
contentment combived with physical well-being. The people 
of Ireland are now, and have always been, discontented with 
our government of their country, a government which has 
never, till recently, even pretended to be for the good of the 
Irish. I believe that the only way to satisfy their just and 
proper desire for self-government, and to blot out the 
memory of centuries of oppression and misrule, is to grant 
them that measure of Home Rule which the Liberal party, 
under Mr. Gladstone, is prepared to concede, and which the 
Irish people are prepared to accept. To give this is the 
logical outcome of two great liberal principles—that liberty 
is not only a good thing in itself, but that with fair play and 
in the long run it always produces good results; and, that 
government, to be just and beneficial, must be founded on 
. the freely expr-ssed consent of the governed. 

An objection may be made that these principles would 
compel us to give, not partial, but absolute freedom to the 
Irish people if they desired it. I reply, that undoubtedly 
it would do so; but, in the first place that demand has not 
been yet made by the same large majority and with the 
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same earnestness with which local self-government has been 
claimed; and, in the second place, with nations as with 
individuals, self-preservation is the paramout consideration, 
and a completely independent Ireland might easily be con- 
quered by a continental Power and made the base for an 
attack upon us. As we can hardly suppose that a large 
majority of Irishmen would desire to become subjects of 
France or Germany, this demand for complete independence 
is not likely to be seriously made. 

A more practical objection is that, on what have been 
here laid down as Liberal principles, we would give to Ulster 
the same freedom to choose its own form of government 
which we are prepared to give to Ireland. To this I reply, 
that I certainly would give this freedom, either to Ulster or 
to any clearly defined portion of Ulster, if demanded by at 
least a two-thirds majority of its population. The present 
attitude of a portion of Ulster is, however, almost wholly 
due to religious antagonism, and to what Liberals believe to 
be an altogether unfounded dread of some form of religious 
persecution. 

DR. BRIGHT AND OTHERS. 

Sir Thomas Farrer, the Master of University College, 
Oxford, and Sir William Markby, all explain their votes 
on the — ground of agreement with Mr. Gladstone’s 
policy, but they all also state that they object to return 
a Conservative Government on the ground that it passes 
Liberal measures. On this subject the Master of Uni- 
versity College says :— 

The address put into my hands here by the Government 
candidate lays claim to the completion by the existing 
Government of a number of excellent measures. I find in that 
long list nearly everything which the Liberal party has for 
years been demanding. Of course these measures have not 
been carried out with a completeness which a Liberal might 
desire. A Conservative Government under heavy pressure 
appears to be so squeezable, that a man of a somewhat 
cynical mind might be well satisfied to see his objects 
gradually brought to completion without any responsibility 
on his part. But this is rather a degradation of politics; it 
is a little like the Liberal voter being carried to the poll in 
the wealthy Conservative’s carriage. 

PROFESSOR MINTO. 

Mr. Minto explains why he did not vote for the labour 
candidate in the following sentence :— 

The one-plank agitator has his times and seasons of bene- 
ficial activity, but the eve of a general election on long- 
matured issues is not one of them. To support him in such 
circumstances is merely to postpone or defeat the reforms to 
which the Liberal party is pledged. 

Several of the writers deal with the question of Ulster, 
but the only one who makes any practical proposal is Mr. 
Wallace, who says :— 

It seems to me that it would be both just and politic to 
include in the Home Rule Bill a proviso, that if at the end of 
five years any cleurly defined portion of Ireland, such asa 
county or two or more contiguous counties, demanded by a 
two-thirds vote of its population to become an integral part 
of Scotland or of England, that demand should be granted. 
I am myself convinced that when the time came no such 
demand would be made ; but, as a matter of justice and con- 
sistency, as well as of policy, the option should be granted. 





In the Gentleman’s Magazine for August there is a 
paper by Mr. W. Wheater on “ Chivalry and Matrimony,” 
the object of which is to prove that in the days of 
chivalry women were practically bought and sold with a 
cynical disregard to their own affections. Viewed in the 
light of woman's experience, he says nothing could have 
been fouler than the days of chivalry, it was the most 
filthy of charnel houses. The only modern parallel to the 
times of chivalry was the American slave plantations 
before slavery was abolished. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


AFTER THE GENERAL ELECTION. 
A SPECULATION OF WHAT MIGHT BE. 


In the Contemporary Review for August, after pointing 
out various features which have characterised the recent 
election, Mr. Stead proceeds to discuss the probable 
course of events. He suggests that as the Liberals are 
not strong enough to defy the House of Lords, and as it 
would be suicidal for them to thrust forward a Home 
Rule Bill, only to have it flung back in their faces without 
daring to go to the country, they had better proceed one 
step at a time. 

AN IRISH CHIEF SECRETARY. 


By way of preparing for the Home Rule Bill they 
should ask the Irish party to nominate one of their 
members who should consent to be sacrificed on the altar 
of patriotism and accept the office of Chief Secretary, in 
order to prepare the way for Home Rule. In order to 
strengthen the Cabinet and to fortify Mr. Gladstone with 
the experience of men who are familiar with the working 
of the federal system, Mr. Stead suggests that Mr. Blake, 
who has been elected for South Longford, should be taken 
into the Cabinet as a representative Canadian, and that 
his presence there might be balanced by the appointment 
of Mr. Dibbs to an Imperial portfolio. 


THE RIGHT HON. THOMAS BURT. 


If, in addition, Mr. Thomas Burt were placed at the 
head of a Department of Labour and made a Cabinet 
Minister, Mr. Stead seems to think that Mr. Gladstone 
could contemplate the future with some degree of com- 
placency. Although the Cabinet might then be as strong 
as it could be made, yet, considering the constitution of 
the majority which has placed it in power, Mr. Stead is 
not satisfied. 

THE LIBERAL UNIONISTS. 


He thinks that overtures should be made to the Liberal 
Unionists, and especially to Mr. Chamberlain, who in 
1886 was distinctly in favour of making a compromise 
about Home Rule. He was then overruled by the more 
passionate and impulsive counsels of Sir George Trevelyan, 
who is now a Gladstonian of the first water. Dr. Dale, of 
Birmingham, is an advocate of American as against 
Colonial Home Rule, and if Mr. Chamberlain is of the 
same mind to-day that he was some time ago, there is no 
reason why he should not accept the olive branch if it 
were extended to him by Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Stead 
says :— 

MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Itis sometimes asserted that Mr. Chamberlain, like Mr. Cowen, 
is animated by a personal feeling of pique or of jealousy of 
Mr. Gladstone. Those who know him best ridicule the accu- 
sation. There are no grounds of personal antagonism which 
would divide the Liberal leader and his natural successor. 
In the country there would be some considerable misgiving ; 
but, after all, even the most resentful Radical may reflect 
that Mr. Chamberlain is in every way preferable to Sir 
William Harcourt as the next leader of the Liberal party. 

Is there, then, any fatal antagonism of principle? No 
doubt, if all the possible contingencies were drawn out on 
paper, it would be impossible to find any two statesmen who 
would agree in advance upon the solution of all conceivable 
problems. But upon the practical next step it would not be 
difficult for practical statesmen to agree. Of course, if the 
Irish persist in crying for all or nothing, they will get 
nothing, and we can only wish them joy of their choice. But 
if they are willing to take what they can get to-day, on the 
principle that half a loaf is better than no bread, there ought 
to be no difficulty in arranging a modus vivendi. All that is 


wanted is a rearrangement of the political perspective. Mr. 
Gladstone has always said that he would propose nothing for 
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Ireland that he would not be prepared to extend to other 
parts of the United Kingdom. Mr. Chamberlain would pro- 
bably reverse the order, and give to the United Kingdom 
what he is willing to extend to Ireland. 


THE SCHEME OF HOME RULE. 

Mr. Chamberlain, it will be said, wishes to restore the 
Heptarchy. Mr. Chamberlain, it may be replied, sees that 
the American State system supplies us with invaluable hints 
as to the necessary decentralisation of our Constitution. 
The promotion of the rapprochement between the American 
Republic and the British Empire cannot better be pursued 
than by the attempt to pass the federal principle upon the 
English chaotic and paralytic centralised system. 

The London County Council, with four millions of subjects, 
is working out the problem of municipal Home Rule, without 
raising even an alarmed suggestion that the County Council 
will dismember the Empire. If similar bodies of a similar 
size were established with extended powers throughout the 
three kingdoms, much greater elasticity would be imparted 
to our system of Government, at the same time that local 
Parliaments would everywhere be created upon whose 
shoulders the central Government could unload many of its 
burdens. Ireland, Scotland, and Wales would each form 
natural local nuclei of decentralised administration. Lon- 
don, Lancashire, and Yorkshire would be cantons or states. 
The four Northern Counties, the Eastern Counties, the Home 
Counties, the West Midlands, with Mr. Chamberlain as their 
chief, the East Midlands under Lord Spencer, with Wessex 
and Cornwall, would be a rough but practicable division of 
the land into manageable administrative units not dissimilar 
to an American State. 

Of these cantons and states, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, 
Yorkshire, the four Northern Counties, and the Eastern 
Counties, judging from the recent elections, would be Liberal ; 
while Lancashire, London, the Home Counties, the West 
Midlands, would be as decidedly Conservative. Wessex and 
the Eastern Midlands would be the pivot states. 

THE ONLY SOLUTION. 

There can be no Coubt about the fact, that if we are not 
to break up the Empire, we must Americanise our Constitu- 
tion. Mr. Gladstone dimly sees this. Mr. Morley is groping 
towards it. Why should not Mr. Chamberlain boldly face 
the situation, and abandoning his perilous sojournings among 
the tents of Kedar, return to the Liberal party in order to 
enable them to carry out this great ideal ? 


Lord Reay in Bombay.—De Gids has an interestin 
article by Prof. Van der Lith, dealing with Lor 
Reay’s administration of Bombay, 1885-1890. Lord 
Reay (better known in Holland as Donald, Baron 
Mackay), as a Dutchman by birth, and formerly a 
member of the Second Chamber of the Hague, is 
naturally an object of interest to his former country- 
men. But the gravamen of the article lies in its 
examination of our Indian system generally, which 
is favourably contrasted with that of the Dutch in 
their East Indian possessions. Perhaps the fault lies 
partly with the natives of the latter, for Prof. Van der 
Lith thinks that the native population of Bombay is on 
a far higher level than that of the Dutch colonies. An 
institution like Bombay University would be impossible, 
even in Java, the most highly-developed of them. But 
may not this be partly due to the over-government and 
paternal surveillance which, by treating Javanese as 
children, has made and kept them so? 

In Natural Science Mr. Clement Reid discusses the 
climate of Europe during the glacial period. He thinks 
that Great Britain was probably like Greenland of 
to-day. All the country north of the Thames and of a 
line drawn through Saxony was buried under @ 
perennial sheet of ice and show. 














HOW WE FEEL WHEN WE DIE. 
TWO REMARKABLE EXPERIENCES. 


Tue July number of the Proceedings of the Society for 
Psychical Research contains a paper of surpassing interest 
by Mr. F. W. H. Myers. Its title is adopted apparently 
with the purpose of concealing its interest from the public, 
“On Indications of Continued Terrene Knowledge on the 
Part of the Phantasms of the Dead.” Under this uncouth 
phraseology Mr. Myers conceals some extraordinary 
experiences of how we feel when we die, and throws some 

-light upon the {question as to whether we shall continue 
to learn and understand all that goes on in the earth 
when we have quitted this mortal sphere. As it is 
appointed to all men to die, and as in the whole range of 
human literature there are hardly any authentic narra- 
tives as to how a man feels at the moment of death, the 
evidence in this paper of Mr. Myers is extremely 
interesting. Of the two narratives Mr. Myers 
gives us, the first is the most remarkable, although 
they are both exceeding wonderful. The first was con- 
tributed by Dr. Wiltse, of the St. Louis Medical 
and Surgical Journal. Dr. Wiltse is the authority for the 
statements which follow. When in full possession of all 
his faculties he appeared to come to the moment of death 
in the last stage of typhus fever. He discussed with his 
family the arguments in favour of immortality. His 
voice failed and his strength weakened, and, as a last 
effort, he stiffened his legs and lay for four hours as dead, 
the church bell being rung for his death. A needle was 
thrust into various portions of his body from the feet 
to the hips without having any effect. He was pulseless 
for a long time, and for nearly half an hour he appeared 
absolutely dead. While his body was lying in this death- 
like trance his soul was disengaging itself from its earthly 
tabernacle. 

THE SEPARATION OF SOUL AND BODY. 

Dr. Wiltse, describing his own experience, says that he 
woke up out of unconsciousness into a state of conscious 
existence, and discovered that the soul was/in the body 
but not of it. He says :— 

With all the interest of a physician, I beheld the wonders 
of my bodily anatomy, intimately interwoven with which, 
even tissue for tissue, was I, the living soul of that dead body. 
I learned that the epidermis was the outside boundary of the 
ultimate tissues, so to speak, of the soul. I realised my 
condition and reasoned calmly thus: I have died, as men 
term death, and yet I am as much a manasever. Iam 
about to get out of the body. | ».‘ched the interesting 
process of the separation of soul an’: dy. By some power, 
apparently not my own, the Ego wasrocked to and fro, laterally, 
as acradle is rocked, by which process its connection with the 
tissues of the body was broken up. After a littletime thelateral 
motion ceased, and along the soles of the feet beginning 
at the toes, passing rapidly to the heels, I felt and 
heard, as it seemed, the snapping of innumerable small cords. 
When this was accomplished, I began slowly to retreat from 
the feet toward the head, as a rubber cord shortens. I 
remember reaching the hips and saying to myself, “‘ Now, 
there is no life below the hips.” I can recall no memory 
of passing through the abdomen and chest, but recol- 
lect distinctly when my whole self was collected into 
the head, when I reflected thus: I am all in the head now 
and I shall soon be free.. I passed around the brain as if I 
were hollow, compressing it and its membranes slightly on 
all sides toward the centre, and peeped out between the 
sutures of the skull, emerging like the flattened edges of a 

bag of membranes. I recollect distinctly how I appeared to 

myself something like a jelly-fish as regards colour and form. 

As I emerged from the head I floated up and down and 

laterally like a soap-bubble attached to the bowl of a pipe, 
until I at last broke loose from the body and fell lightly to 
the floor, where I slowly rose and expanded into the full 
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stature of a man. I seemed to be translucent, of a bluish 
cast, and perfectly naked. With a painful sense of 
embarrassment I fled toward the partially opened door to 
escape the eyes of the two ladies whom I was facing as 
well as others whom I knew were about me, but upon 
reaching the door I found myself clothed, and satisfied upon 
that point I turned and faced the company. 


THE NEW BODY OF THE SOUL. 

As I turned, my left elbow came in contact with the arm 
of one of two gentlemen, who were standing in the door. To 
my surprise, his arm passed through mine without apparent 
resistance, the severed parts closing again without pain, as 
air reunites. I looked quickly up at his face to see if he had 
noticed the contact, but he gave me no sign,—only stood and 
gazed toward the couch I had just left. I directed my gaze 
in the direction of his, and saw my own dead body. 

I saw a number of persons sitting and standing about 
the body, and particularly noticed two women apparently 
kneeling by my left side, and I knew that they were weeping. 
I have since learned that they were my wife and my sister, 
but I had no conception of individuality. Wife, sister, or 
friend were as one to me. I did not remember any conditions 
of relationship; at least I did not think of any. I could 
distinguish sex, but nothing further. Not one lifted their 
eyes from my body. 

I turned and passed out at the open door, inclining my 
head and watching where I set my feet as I stepped down on 
to the porch. 

I crossed the porch, descended the steps, walked down the 
path and into the street. There I stopped and locked about 
me. I never saw that street more distinctly than I saw it 
then. I took note of the redness of the soil and of the 
washes the rain had made. I took arather pathetic look 
about me, like one who is about to leave his home for a lon 
time. Then I discovered that I had become larger than 
was in earth life and congratulated myself thereupon. I was 
somewhat smaller in the body than I just liked to be, but in 
the next life, I thought, I am to be as I desired. 

My clothes, I noticed, had accommodated themselves to 
my increased stature, and I fell to wondering where they 
came from and how they got on to me so quickly and with- 
out my knowledge. I examined the fabric, and judged it te 
be of some kind of Scotch material, a good suit, I thought, 
but not handsome; still, neat and good enough. The coat 
fits loosely too, and that is well for summer. ‘ How well I 
feel,” I thought, “Only a few minutes ago I was horribly 
sick and distressed. Then came that change, called death, 
which I have so much dreaded. It is past now, and here am 
I still 4 man, alive and thinking, yes, thinking as clearly as 
ever, and how well I feel.” 


THE CONNECTION BETWEEN BODY AND SOUL. 

Dr. Wiltse, in the exuberance of his joy at the thought 
that he would never be sick again, danced in his glee. He 
then noticed that he could see the back of his coat with 
the eyes of his old body, while the spiritual eyes were look- 
ing forward. He discovered that a small cord like the 
thread of a spider’s web ran from his shoulders back to his 
body, and was attached to it at the base of the neck in 
front. Then he went through the air upheld by a pair of 
hands, which he could feel pressing lightly on his sides. 
He travelled at a swift but pleasant rate of speed until 
he arrived on a narrow but well-built roadway inclined 
upwards at an angle of 25 deg. It was about as far above 
the tree-tops as it was below the clouds. The roadway 
seemed to have no support, but was built of milky 
quartz and white sand. Feeling very lonely, he looked for 
a companion, and, as a man dies every twenty minutes, he 
thought he ought not to have to wait long. But he could 
see noone. pi va when he was beginning to feel very mise- 
rable, a face full of ineffable love and tenderness appeared 
to him. Right in front of him he saw three prodigious 
rocks blocking the road. A voice spoke to him from a 
thunder-cloud, saying “This is the road to the Eternal 
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World; once you pass them, you can no more return to 
the body.” There were four entrances, one very dark, the 
other three led into a cool, quiet, and beautiful country. 
He desired to go in, but when he reached the exact 
centre of the rock he was suddenly stopped. He became 
unconscious again; and, when he woke, he was lying in 
his bed. He awoke to consciousness and soon recovered. 
He wrote out this narrative eight weeks after his 
strange experience, but he told the story to those at 
the bedside as soon as he revived. The doctor, who 
was at the bedside, said that the breath was absolutely 
extinct so far as could be observed, and every symptom 
marking the patient as dead was present. ‘‘ I supposed 
at one time that he was actually dead, as fully as I ever 
supposed any one to be dead.” 


THE HUGUENOT PASTOR'S STORY. 


That is the first story. The second one is of a Hugue- 
not, of the name of the Rev. L. Y. Bertrand. It is not 
so recent, but it is quite as remarkable in its way. Mr. 
Bertrand was travelling with some pupils in the Alps. 
While ascending the Titlis Mountain he found himself 
wearied, and sent the party of students up the hill while 
he rested on the mountain side. After the party had 
left him he smoked and contemplated the scenery. Sud- 
<lenly he felt himself as if struck by apoplexy. His head 
was perfectly clear, but his body was powerless; it was the 
sleep of the snow. He then gives the following account 
of his experience :— 

THE SENSATION OF DYING. 

A kind of prayer was sent to God, and then I resolved to 
study quietly the progress of death. My feet and hands 
were first frozen, and little by little death reached my knees 
and elbows. The sensation was not painful, and my mind 
telt quite easy. But when death had been all over my body 
my head became unbearably cold, and it seemed to me that 
concave pincers squeezed my heart, so as to extract my life. 
I never felt such an acute pain, but it lasted only a second 
or a minute, and my life went out. ‘“ Well,” thought I, 
“at last I am what they call a dead man, and here I am, 
a ball of air in the air, a captive balloon attached to 
earth by a kind of elastic string, and going up and 
always up. How strange! I see better than ever, and 
{ am dead—only a small space in the space without a 
body ! Where is my last body?” Looking down, I 
was astounded to recognise my own envelope. ‘‘ Strange!” 
said I to myself. ‘‘Thereis the corpse in which I lived and 
which I called me, as if the coat were the body, as if the body 
were the soul! What a horrid thing is that body !—deadly 
pale, with a yellowish-blue colour, holding a cigar in its 
mouth and a match in its two burned fingers! Well, I hope 
that you shall never smoke again, dirty rag! Ah! if only I 
had a hand and scissors to cut the thread which ties me still 
to it! 

“THE PROFESSOR IS DEAD!” 

“When my companions return they will look at that 
and exclaim, ‘The Professor is dead’ Poor young friends! 
They do not know that I never was as alive as I am, and the 
proof is that I see the guide going up rather by the right, when 
he promised me to go by the left ; W. was tobe the last, and he 
is neither the first nor the last, but alone, away from the rope. 
Now the guide thinks that I do not see him because he hides 
himself behind the young men whilst drinking at my bottle 
of Madeira. Well, go on, poor man, I hope that my body 
will never drink of it again. Ah! there he is stealing a leg 
of my chicken. Go on, old fellow, eat the whole of the 


chicken if you choose, for I hope that my miserable corpse 
will never eat or drink again.” I felt neither surprise nor 
vexation ; I simply stated facts with indifference. ‘“ Hallo!” 
said I, “there is my wife going to Lucerne, and she told me 
that she would not leave before to-morrow, or after to-morrow. 
They are five before the hotel of Lungern. Well, wife, I am 
a dead man. Good-bye.” 


“NEITHER REGRET NOR JOY.” 

I must confess that I did not call dear the one who has 
always been very dear to me, and that I felt neither regret 
nor joy at leaving her. My only regret was that I could not 
cut the string. In vain I travelled through so beautiful 
worlds that earth became insignificant. I had only two 
wishes: the certitude of not returning to earth and the 
discovery of my next glorious body, without which I felt 
powerless. I could not be happy because the thread, though 
thinner than ever, was not cut, and the wished-for body was 
still invisible to my searching looks. 

Suddenly a shock st»pped my ascension, and I felt that 
somebody was pulling and pulling the balloon down. My 
grief was measureless. The fact was that whilst my young 
friends threw snowballs at each other our guide had dis- 
covered and administered to my body the well-known 
remedy, rubbing with snow; but as I was cold and stiff as 
ice, he dared not roll me for fear of breaking my hands still 
near the cigar. I could neither see nor hear any more, but 
I could measure my way down, and whenI reached my body 
again I had a last hope—the balloon seemed much too big 
for the mouth. 


THE CORPSE SWALLOWED THE BALLOON. 


Suddenly I uttered the awful roar of a wild beast—the 
corpse swallowed the balloon, and Bertrand was Bertrand 
again, though for a time worse than before. 

I never felt a more violent irritation. At last I could say 
to my poor guide, “ Because you are a fool you take me fora 
fool, whilst my body alone is sick. Ah! if you had simply 
cut the string.” 

“The string? What string? You were nearly dead.” 

“Dead! I was less dead than you are now, and the proof 
is that I saw you going up the Titlis by the right, whilst you 
promised me to go by the left.” 

The man staggered before replying, ‘“ Because the snow 
was soft and there was no danger of slipping.,’ 

“You say that because you thought me far away. You 
went up by the right, and allowed two young men to put 
aside the rope. Who is a fool? You—not I. Now show 
me my bottle of Madeira, and we will see if it is full.” 

The blow was such that his hands left my body and he 
fell down. 

“Oh,” said I, brutally, “ you may fall down and stare at 
me as much as you please, and give your poor explanations, 
but you cannot prove that my chicken has two legs, because 
you stole one.” 

This was too much for the good man. He got up, emptied 
his knapsack whilst muttering a kind of confession, and then 
flew away. : 

When I arrived in Lucerne I asked my wife why she had 
left Interlaken sooner than she had told me. 

“ Because I was afraid of another accident and wanted to 
be neirer!” 

“Were you five in the carriage and did you stop at the 
Lungern Hotel?” 

“Yes.” And I went away laughing. 

Both of these stories, it will be seen, agree in the con- 
sciousness of the apparently dead person that he existed 
apart from the body with which he was connected by avery 
fine line, the severance of which would complete the pro- 
cess of dying. The moral of both of these stories seems 
to be that what we call dying is no more death than the 
changing of a suit of clothes is dying. The earthly house 
of this tabernacle is dissolved, but the soul goes on living 
just the same as before, only under different circum- 
stances. The ugly part of both these stories is the com- 
parative indifference with which the liberated soul 
regarded those whom it loved on earth. This, however, 
is so contrary both to experience and to reason, that it 
may be regarded as exceptional, and due solely to the 
extreme novelty of the situation, which in these cases 
had not time to pass before the process of dying was 
rudely interrupted. 
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BEHOLD THIS DREAMER COMETH. 


Mr. Freperick GREENWOOD IN A New Rox. 


Mr. FreperickK GREENWOoD’s paper in the Contemporary 
Review will be read with delight by all those who take an 
interest in the study of occult phenomena connected with 
dreams, sub-consciousness, etc. Mr. Greenwood tells us 
in his paper on “ Imagination in Dreams” that he has 
been a great dreamer apparently from his youth up, and, 
like all persons who have physical gifts, he is somewhat 
impatient of the usual silly explanations of the material- 
ists. He tells us his own experience and the experiences 
of some of his friends. He says :— 


It is necessary, or at any rate it will be found con- 
venient, to suspend the conclusion that. dreams are always 
occasioned by senses and sensibilities in a condition of dis- 
order. Some are, no doubt, and by far the most. But 
others, and those which alone seem worth noting, may be 
explained by a condition of mind so different as to be the 
opposite of disorder. 

DREAM FACES. 


Mr. Greenwood’s dreams are very vivid, more vivid 
indeed than pleasant. He is in the habit of seeing dream 
faces. He says:— 

I have been familiar with such apparitions for years, and 
it may not be a waste of paper to repeat a description of 
them written some time ago. These faces are never seen 
(in my case, as in M. Maury’s) except when the eyelids are 
closed, and they have an apparent distance of five or six 
feet. Though they seem living enough, they look through 
the darkness as if traced in chalks on a black ground. Colour 
sometimes they have, but the colour is very faint. Indeed, 
their general aspect is as if their substance were of pale 
smoke; and their outlines waver, fade, and revive, so that, 
except for the half of a moment, the whole face is never 
completely or clearly visible at one time. Always of a 
strikingly distinctive character, these visionary faces are like 
ene that can be remembered as seen in life or in pictures. 


HOW A MURDERER FEFLS, 


Sometimes they are very disagreeable dreams; for 
instance :— 

Many years ago I dreamed of having killed a man by 
throwing him from the verge of aquay. The murder itself 
did not come into the dream, which began (according to my 
waking remembrance) just after I had turned from the scene. 
The dream was of guilt alone: and whenever I recall that 
vision of myself walking away through the narrow old streets 
that bordered the quay (it was early morning), the whole 
mind of me an abyss of listening silence, my very footsteps 
seeming to have become noiseless, and a wide environment 
of distance standing between me and every passer by, I 
believe I really do know the awful solitude a murderer feels, 
er know it far beyond mere imagining. 

Mr. Greenwood’s best dream stories, however, are not 
his own, at least, not avowedly so. Here is one very 
extraordinary dream story :— 

DREAMS OF INTIMATION, 

Between a certain man and woman—both of a rather 
romantic cast—a strong affection had grown up from child- 
hood ; an affection tried and tried again, but never quenched 
and apparently unquenchable. Through a variety of com- 
monplace circumstances, they could not marry. They had to 
remain apart in honourable separation, and nearly always 
at a distance; but with communication enough to be 
assured from time to time over ten or a dozen years 
that the old affection remained what it was at the 
beginning. Towards the end of this period the man 
was tormented by a series of dreams, occurring at 
intervals of days, weeks, or months, in which the woman 
figured as avowing herself “false as Cressid,” and shamelessly 
glorying in her freedom. ‘“ Tormented” was his own word; 
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but not because these dreams ever disturbed his faith for a 
single waking moment. Indeed, he described himself as 
puzzled and humiliated that such phantasies could invade his 
mind by any avenue or in any shape. The torment was 
endured no longer than the dream lasted, or till he had shaken 
off the horror he woke in. It was not surprising to hear, how- 
ever, that the repetition of these visions during a space of 
two or three years became increasingly distressing, and 
the more so because their only difference was in scene 
and circumstance. There was a casual meeting, now on 
a country road, now on a seaside parade, now at a garden- 
party; but whatever the place of meeting, the same thing 
happened on all occasions. With a defiant gaiety, and with 
a “Now do you suppose?” or, “ Why, dear me, yes;” or, 
“ Are you so stupid as to imagine?” she scattered confes- 
sions as lightly as if she was flinging roses, The lady died; 
and when she was dead, the leaves of a sealed book opened 
(how need not be told), revealing what no one expected to 
read in it, and all in accordance with her lover’s dreams. Not 
that there were any signs of the pagan audacity that were so 
amazing in them; but, on the contrary, tokens of violent 
passions of remorse, frequently recurrent. 

Not much help from superstition is needed to impress one 
with a story like this. R.’s persistent dreams were not 
accounted for by doubt, or anything observed or heard of, 
that could sow the seed of suspicion. They were dreams of 
intimation from without, if any such dreams there be. 


THE DEAD IN DREAMS. 


Hardly less remarkable is the story of a dream which 
was repeated three times at an interval of a year, on the 
anniversary of the death of a child. The boy had died 
when he was seven or eight years of age, and the father 
was plunged in inconsolable misery. He had hoped and 
prayed that he might dream of his son, but his prayers 
did not seem to be answered — ‘ 


That is to say, he never had any such dream for a whole 
year, by which time, I daresay, the praying had been given 
up and the hope exhausted. But then, on the morning of 
the child’s death, and at the very hour on which he died 
the father woke from a wonderful dream, so intimately and, 
touchingly responsive to the whole year’s grief that it cannot 
be thrown into the glare of print. It is only mentioned— 
together with the fact that after another twelve months of 
blank and empty nights another dream of the same character 
occurred at the same hour—in order to give its own setting 
to the third dream. 


The morning had again come round. A. dreamed that he 
had awakened about dawn, and, thinking of nothing but the 
hour to rise, had drawn his watch from under his pillow. In 
doing so he saw that it had been completely shattered. He 
was about to drop asleep again, to get rid of ill-humour at 
the accident (this is all in the dream, be it understood), when 
the door opened, and in came a foreman of works to whom 
A. gave instructions every day, and between whom and him- 
self there was a great liking. It seemed as if the man had 
come for the usual draft of work to be done, and it did not 
strike A. as anything out of the way that he should be visited 
in his bedroom for it. But he was struck by the look of 
mysterious inquiry on the man’s face. The next moment he 
connected this look with the broken watch, and drew it out 
again: the glass gone, the hands swept from the dial, but 
seeming less like his own watch now. What was the mean- 
ing of it? While A. was asking himself this question in a 
sort of expectant trepidation, the foreman of works said, 
“ Put it to your ear, sir.” This A. did; and as he listened to 
the even beat within, the other said, “Sir, we know how 
much you are troubled, and this is our way of showing you 
that, though every sign of life is destroyed, life may still be 
going on.” Whereupon A. awoke “all of a tremble,” heard 
the tranguil tick-ticking of his watch under his pillow, and, 
when he could compose himself to take it forth, saw that the 
hands stood at within five or eight minutes of the time when 
his boy died on the same day in the calendar. 
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THE BELIEF IN THE SUPERNATURAL. 


When such dreams as these occur (and this one is told 
quite faithfully, without a word of omission, importation, 
‘transposition, or embellishment) they make an impression on 
the mind which no reasoning can efface. Anxious as we may 
be to assert our emancipation from superstitious ideas, confi- 
‘dent as we may be that the dream is and mast be explicable 
by some morbid condition of organic function, no sooner is 
attention drawn from that conclusion than belief in the 
supernatural creeps in to replace it. As often as it is ex- 
pelled it will return—shadowy but inexpugnable, or expugn- 
able only for a while. It comes back again and again like 
an exile to its home, where the reasonings that chase it away 
are as foreigners and conquerors. 

Decidedly a Daniel has come to judgment and Saul is 
among the Prophets. Who would have thought of Mr, 
Frederick Greenwood re-enforcing the army of those who 
make war sone the materialist superstition, which 
refuses to admit the clearest possible evidence as to the 
existence of things which cannot be accounted for by 
their hypothesis ? 

DR. RICHARDSON’S EXPLANATIONS. 


In the Asclepiad, Dr. Richardson, publishes an in- 
teresting paper, a reprint of one of his lectures, entitled 
“The Physiology of Dreams,” which he delivered before 
the Royal Institution of Great Britain, April 28th, 1892. 
It is a very suggestive paper, and deals with all kinds of 
dreams, discussing their causes and significance :— 

Dreams are all explainable on physical grounds ; there is 
mo mystery about them save that which springs from blind- 
mess to natural facts and laws. We make our dreams as we 
do our lives. They are reflexes of that which we take into 
our organisation. 

Absence of dreams in sleep is a sign, all other things being 
natural, of sound health physically, mentally, and morally. 

Dreams occurring in childhood are invariably signs of dis- 
turbed health, and should be regarded with anxiety. Ifthey 
are purely subjective they indicate some derangement of 
body ; if they are objective they tell that some injurious food 
is being supplied to the developing mind. 

A night of dream relating to events of the day is a sure 
sign of mental overstrain : and the dream of continuation of 
mental work is a sign of danger which should never be dis- 
regarded. It becomes very quickly automatic in its course 
and injurious in its effect. 

Dreams are a cause of mental weariness extending into 
waking hours, and when that fact is experienced the grand 
remedy is exercise of body. 


WHY FAMINE WILL LAST IN RUSSIA. 
AN AMERICAN DIAGNOSIS, 


Mr. W. C. Enaar, editor of the North-Western Miller, 
who had in charge the distribution of the Missourz’s relief 
cargo among the Russian sufferers, contributes to the 
July Forum a most interesting article on the “Cause of 
the Famine.” The unfavourable weather of 1891, to 
which the famine is usually ascribed, is regarded by Mr. 
Edgar as only incident to the real cause, which he finds 
in Russia’s land system. Mr. Edgar says:—* The longer 
the investigation into the causes of the famine is con- 
tinued, the firmer grows the impression that fundament- 
ally the system of communal ownership of land is 
responsible for the situation. The mir (a community of 
Russian peasants in which the land is divided into lots 
and held in common) has simply exhausted itself, and the 
thirty years which have elapsed since the emancipa- 
tion of the serfs have been more than sufficient to 
demonstrate that the entire foundation upon which 
Russian agriculture is based is radically weak, and 
that the practical result of holding land in common, 


at least in Russia, is a complete and utter failure. The 
present famine, wide-spread and terrible in its effects, is 
an ominous object-lesson, proving beyond doubt that the 
theory of communal land-ownership will not bear the 
test of practical experience. It has taken thirty years 
to solve this problem in Russia, and hunger is its answer. 
The peasant will not intelligently and adequately culti- 
vate land which may pass from his possession into the 
hands of others after one, two, or at the best a few 
seasons. On the contrary, he works it for what it will 
immediately yield, caring little for its future condition, 
ror he does not know how soon the mir may allot it to 
another. 

“It is common in Russia to refer to the present con- 
dition of the peasant as temporary, the result of a 
bad harvest, and to express the belief that with favour- 
able weather this year he may recover himself. To 
one who sees the peasants as they now are, it is diffi- 
cult to discover anything in their state upon which to 
base any hope of its speedy amelioration. The present 
famine is the climax of several predecessors, gradually 
increasing in intensity and extent until the worst 
has been reached. There must be partial famines in 
Russia every year, and this one would have passed as 
usual had it not been that it marked the very limit of 
himan endurance beyond which was death. The ex- 
p rt of grain from Russia does not mean the export 
of a surplus, but the parting with food needed to sus- 
tain life. The gradual impoverishment of the peasant 
his been going on for thirty years, and the end has 
been reached. Poverty can go no farther, for death 
mist ensue unless relief is afforded. As to the next 
crop, what with lack of seed wheat, dearth and weakness 
of horses and the prevalence of typhus, scurvy and 
small-pox among the workers themselves, enfeebled as 
they are by a year of hunger, the prospect for a large 
crop is extremely doubtful, at least in the eighteen 
districts affected by the famine. If the peasants in these 
sections can grow enough grain to keep them from starv- 
ing, they will do well indeed. The limit of exportation 
from the actual means of existence instead of an ex- 
portable surplus has been reached and passed. The 
authorities certainly will not allow a repetition of last 
year’s blunders, and unless all signs fail Russia must, 
temporarily at least, retire from her artificial position as 
an exporter of grain, and turn the products of her fields 
into her depleted storehouses. She must give her peasants 
another start to allow them to accumulatea villagereserve. 
As far as one can judge, this policy seems in line with 
that of the government.” 


Epirtors are being written about more and more. This 
month there are Mr. Edward Lawson of the Daily Tele- 
graph, Mr. Fox Bourne, editor of the Weekly Dispatch, 
and Mr. Charles Russell, editor of the Glasgow Herald, 
in the Saturday Journal, besides the editors of the Globe 
and the St. James's in the Leisure Hour. 

Mr. Massinauam’s articles on “London Dailies” are 
running somewhat thin, and in this month's Leisure 
Hour he brackets the St. James’s Gazette and the Globe 
in order to make one article. 


In the Strand, the illustrated interview is devoted to 
Mr. George Augustus Sala. Mr. Sala is an Italian ; when 
ten years old he could not speak a word of English. The 
other articles worth noting are “The Raising of the 
Utopia,” “The Evolution of the Cycle,” and portraits of 
some popular composers. 
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THE SHELLEY CENTENARY. 

SHELLEY was born on the 4th of August, 1792, and 
most of the magazines publish articles in commemoration 
of the centenary. The only poet with the exception of 
Mr. W. Watson in the Spectator—see “ Poetry in the 
Periodicals ”—who ventures to strike his lyre in honour 
of the poets’ poet is Mr. Edmund C. Stedman, who con- 
tributes from the Caribbean Sea to the Atlantic Monthly 
a poem entitled “ Ariel.” Addressing the shadow of the 
poet, Mr. Stedman says :— 

Has Death a wont to stay the soul no less? 
And art thou still what SHELLEY was erewhile,— 
A feeling born of music’s restlessness— 
A child’s swift smile 

Between its sobs—a wandering mist that rose 

At dawn—a cloud that hung 

The Euganéan hills among ; 
Thy voice, a wind-harp’s strain in some enchanted close ? 


Thyself the wild west wind, O boy divine, 

* Thou fain wouldst be,—the spirit, which in its 

breath 
Wooes yet the seaward ilex and the pine 
That wept thy death? 
Or art thou still the incarnate child of song 
Who gazed, as if astray 
From some uncharted stellar way, 
With eyes of wonder at our world of grief and wrong? 


There are about fifteen stanzas more or less in the 
same strain. I only quote one more, referring the lovers 
of Shelley to the Atlantic Monthly :— 

Be then the poet's poet still! for none 
Of them whose minstrelsy the stars have blessed 
Has from expression’s wonderland so won 
The unexpressed— 
So wrought the charm of its elusive note 
On us, who yearn in vain 
To mock the pean and the plain 
Of tides that rise and fall with sweet mysterious rote. 


The best literary article in the magazines on this subject 
is Mr. Francis Adams’s paper in the Fortnightly Review, 
Mr. Adams speaks very plainly of Shelley’s limitations. 
He says :— 

It is absurd to claim for him any great practical abilities. 
His ignorance of life and living was extreme. His personal 
relations make up one long list of grotesque misconceptions. 
He was, in the obvious sense of the word, a visionary, and 
his violent antagonisms were far more caused by his disgust 
with the contact of reality than by any genuine appreciation 
of the relative values of good and evil. He made no sane 
and conscious effort to understand things. He did not know 
how to strike injustice in its weakest part, or how best to 
help on the downtrodden. He wasted three-fourths of his 
energy on side-issues. He was always taking seriously the 
wrong people and the wrong ideas. 

He was the born child of an illusion. When he came 
in contact with the average man or woman, then the 
trouble began. His revolutionary enthusiasm never went 
very deep. He was at the mercy of every fool or knave, 
both male and female, and especially female, but no other 
man of his time had a taste so universally catholic. 
None of those except Keats had a tithe of his recep- 
tivity, or a tithe of his sincerity. After saying all these 
things Mr. Adams says :— 

What claim, then, can we make for Shelley? What shall 
we give as the lasting result of his life and labours? Firstly 
and chiefly—the purity of his personality. No other man of 
his time was so disinterested, none other so ingenuous. He 
loved the light and continually sought for it, fearing 
nothing, with one heart and with one face forall. His courage 
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was peerless. His curiosity was unbounded. He had no respect 
for anything or for any one except such as he conceived 
they were able to justify. Superstition had no place in him, 
Selfishness, meanness, ignobility were unknown to him. His 
generosity was of the sort which instantaneously forgives 
everything to the vanquished. The woe he would have 
dealt out was for the conquerors alone. Finally, his capacity 
for happiness, for child-like trustfulness and love, was 
immense. Left to himself, he was as one of the kingdom 
of heaven. We cannot call him great; but is it nothing to 
say of his spirit that it was lovely? We cannot take his 
larger labours seriously: they are not lasting contributions 
to our exiguous store of deathless achievement. But is it 
nothing to say that a handful of his lyrics give us a delicate 
music, a subtle perfume that are too rare and too exquisite 
for either us or those who come after us ever to forget? 


“Shelley at Home,” by Margaret Hunter, appears in 
the Victorian Magazine for Angust. 

The Bookman publishes three articles upon Shelley, 
one “Our Debt to France,” by W. H. White, and 
‘*Shelley as a Poet,” by William Watson, and lastly, 
“ Shelley’s Preludes,” by Jane Barlow. 





LADY JEUNE ON LONDON SOCIETY. 
By Mr. W. H. Matuocx. 


Lapy JEUNE’s paper in the North American of May 
is answered by Mr. Mallock in the North American for 
July. Mr. Mallock says that his paper is intended more 
as a supplement than an answer. He answers her 
facts in no other way than by adding to them. Mr. 
Mallock complains that Lady Jeune does not define 
what London Society is, and he tries to mend her paper 
by saying that the society under discussion consists of 
5,000 persons at the outside. These 5,000 do not 
constitute a single society but merely a loose federation of 
many societies. The smart set is not a class but a 
clique, and its members are dependent not on their 
birth but on their character. The growth of the 
smart set whose smartness represents the perfection of 
superficial living is due chiefly to the growth of 
commercial wealth. Since 1851 he calculates 16,000 
new families have come into being with an income of at 
least £1,500 a year. That is to say a body of 70,000 
persons, allowing 43 for each family, with an income of 
eighty millions, have come into being in the last forty 
years. This opulent middle class is not necessarily in 
society. Wealth is entirely outside fashion. The 
luxuries of eastern travel which society now enjoys have 
been forced upon it by the middle class. Idleness also 
prevails more among the wealthy than in society. The 
new plutocracy lacks the refinement, tone, and position 
which makes wealth and power socially desirable. The 
landed fortunes of the nobles have shrunk, and the 
new wealth, independent of birth, domineers everywhere. 
Its leaders have no recognised duties, and this makes 
them pleasure-seeking citizens of the world rather than 
rulers and leaders of their country. The demoralisation 
of society, he contends, is not due to the aristocratic 
5,000, but to the plutocratic 70,000. He says :— 


Her point is, not that society is bad, but that in certain 
specific ways it is worse than it was thirty or forty years ago; 
and just as she implies that it is the aristocratic element 
which resists this change, I have endeavoured to point out in 
detail that it is the democratic element which has promoted 
it. And by the democratic element I mean no particular 
politicians or agitators, or school of politics, but those great 
economic movements, and those great intellectual movements 
which lie behind and under all these, and are affecting the 
lives of all countries and of all classes simultaneously. 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL CONTEST IN AMERICA. 

Two articles on “The Candidates for the Presidency ” 
appear in the July Forum :— 

FOR MR. HARRISON. 

The first is by Senator Joseph R. Hawley, of Con- 
necticut, who reviews, from the point of view of a 
staunch Republican, the most important achievements of 
the Harrison administration. He commends President 
Harrison’s policy in dealing with the various foreign 
questions which have presented themselves during the 
last three years, as frank, manly and vigorous. 

The conduct of the national finances under the present 
administration is, likewise, characterised as vigorous and 
successful. 

Regarding the reciprocity feature of the administra- 
tion’s commercial policy, Senator Hawley says :— 

The Harrison administration has laboured earnestly and 
successfully to enlarge our foreign markets for our surplus 
productions. Restrictions placed upon the importation of 
our agricultural products have been reduced by treaties, 
negotiated with Germany and Austria. Similar negotiations 
have resulted in commercial arrangements with Guatemala, 
Honduras, Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Brazil, Santo 
Domingo, Cuba, Puerto Rico, British Guiana, Jamaica, 
Trinidac, Barbadoes, and the British colonies of the Lee- 
ward and Windward Islands, representing a population of 
nearly 30,000,000 and anfannual commerce of 600,000,000 dols. 
These negotiations are in progress of sure extension. Under 
the generous concessions thus secured, nearly all the agri- 
cultural products of this country and a nu mber of 
manufactured articles are admitted free into half of the ports 
of America south of the Rio Grande, and a much larger list 
of merchandise js admitted at rates twenty-five and fifty per 
cent. lower than those imposed upon similar articles imported 
from Europe, giving a marked advantage to our peeple. 
Nearly every article we can produce for export can be bought 
in the countries named at prices much below those asked 
by European competitors, who formerly enjoyed almost a 
monopoly of them. It remains for our people to improve 
their opportunities. 

In Senator Hawley’s estimation the Harrison adminis- 
tration has been sound through and through. 

Representative J.C. Burrows presents reasons in the 
Arena why Mr. Harrison should be continued in office. 
He says: First, only the Republican party can be 
depended upon to sustain the American principle of 
protection. Second, the Republican party has placed 
the country on a sound monetary basis which should be 
sustained. Third, only the Republican party can be 
relied upon to devise a method whereby fair and honest 
elections can be secured. Fourth, the Democratic party 
refuses to aid in the promotion of the scheme of re- 
ciprocity in trade with South American republics. 


FOR MR. CLEVELAND. 

Mr. Charles Francis Adams, in a paper following 
Senator Hawley’s, explains why it is that he and many 
other original members of the Republican party will in 
the present campaign support the candidate of the 
Democratic party. It is, he said, simply because that 
candidate is Mr. Cleveland. They will vote for Mr. 
Cleveland because they believe that upon the leading 
political issues of the pending canvass—civil service 
reform, the tariff, silver coinage and pensions—his 
position, as evidenced by his acts while President and his 
utterances afterwards, is sound. 

“Those who feel as I feel,’ concludes Mr. Adams, 
“caring far more for country than for faction—for things 
than for names—see in Mr. Cleveland a man both true 
and tried, a political leader far in advance of his party, a 
public character with the courage of his convictions, a 


statesman whose views on every political issue are defi- 
nite and well known, a possible President who, if elected,. 
can have no ulterior political ends in view, for he cannot 
be a candidate to succeed himself. Finally, if the pub- 
lished utterances of ex-President Cleveland upon all the 
leading issues of the day constitute what is now Demo- 
cracy, then I and those who feel as I do must for the time 
being submit, for the reasons I have given, to be ac- 
counted Democrats. So far as the nominee for the Presi- 
dency is concerned, we certainly propose next November 
to vote as such.” 

In the Arena Representative William M. Springer 
speaks for the Democratic party. Assuming that the 
next Congress will be Democratic in both branches, he 
argues that the next President should be a Democrat. 
First, in order that the will of the people, as expressed 
through the majority of their representatives, might not 
suffer defeat from the interposition of the executive veto. 
This unity of opinion and purposes is held to be especially 
necessary in view of the strong demand for a revision of 
the tariff laws. Second, the Democratic party should elect 
its candidate in order that the reforms in Government 
expenditure undertaken by the Cleveland administration 
might be carried out. Third, because the Democratic 
party is at this time the better representative of true 
Americanism, the Republican being sectional in its- 
interests. Fourth, a Democratic president would appoint 
Democratic judges to the Supreme Bench, which is now 
largely composed of Republicans. 

FOR GENERAL WEAVER. 

The People’s Party’s cause is represented in the Arena 
by Representative Thomas E. Watson. His reasons are 
first negative. Under a Republican administration 
there would be perpetuated the McKinley tariff, the 
national banking system, the contraction of currency, 
corporation rule, and the exemption of millionaires 
from taxation on their incomes. Under Democratic 
supremacy the national banks would remain, incomes 
would not be taxed, tariff burdens, if molested at all, 
would only be scaled slightly, corporations would retain 
their special privileges, currency would remain con- 
tracted, and only filtered out to the people through 
the banks. Again, says Mr. Watson, “both parties 
are responsible for the vicious legislation which now 
oppresses the country,” and each lives on sectional 
prejudice. 

His positive reasons are as follows:—The People’s 
Party, if successful, will pass the income tax, will sweep 
away national banks, will restore the free coinage of 
silver, will have money issued directly to the people in 
sufficient volume to meet the needs of legitimate busi- 
ness; in short, will make “ real, vital, imperative reforms, 
whose purpose is to destroy class rule and to restore to 
the people the government.” 





In the Albemarle Review the Rev. Dr. Momerie writes 
on “ Medieval Medicine,” and Mr. Albert J. Ball, in a 
paper entitled “ Wanted—An Art of Morals,” explains 
what is needed by civilisation at the present time. He 
says :— 

By an art of morals I mean a compendium of rules of 
virtuous conduct suitable for the life of an ordinary /in- 
dividual, such as would enable him to decide the many 
difficult problems in which his good is not obviously that of 
his neighbour. Whether for good or for evil the Churches 
have lost their moral hold on the masses of the population, 
and it is not prudent that the wise men of the country should 
meet and lay down rules based upon abstract principles of 
equity which should be generally recognised as binding by 
the community ? 
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SAVING THE WEST OF IRELAND. 
THE GOOD WORK OF MR. BALFOUR. 

Tue Rev. Mr. Verschoyle, in the Fortnightly Review, 
has a very interesting paper describing the result of his 
personal examination of the good work which Mr. Balfour 
‘has set on foot in the congested districts of the West of 
Ireland. He begins his narrative at the island of Aran, 
‘where the Rev. W. S. Green, “acting for the Congested 
Districts Board, is carrying out with great ability and 
success Mr. Balfour’s policy of building up by State 
guidance and aid a permanent prosperity among the 
poverty-stricken people of the West.” 

The writer says that until this year the islanders were 
oblivious of the wealth of the deep-sea harvest at their 
very doors. Mr. Green set about teaching them. He 
subsidised seven boats from Arklow and a steamer from 
-Galway to carry the fish, with the result that the Arklow 
‘boats made from £430 to £330 each, and even the local 
boats with their untrained crews cleared £70 each. In one 
night the boats took as many as 73,000 fish. This unex- 
pected success will lead to good results next year. The 
herring fishery is also going to be tried, and the autumn 
mackerel fishing is to be taken in hand. Everywhere on 
the Connemara coast the fishing folk are looking up to 
the prosperity which lies within their reach. There is a 
new spirit of enterprise and hope breathed into their 
listless lives. Technical education has been begun, a 
a school has been opened to teach the children to mend 
nets, and a scheme of technical instruction has been 
-carried out in all that relates to fishing and agriculture. 
When the first boats went out with Clifton men the priest 
had absolutely to compel six men to go to sea. They were 
so incompetent that when rough weather came on they 
had to be put under hatches to prevent their being 
drowned. They succeeded, however, in making so much 
money that now there is no lack of volunteers. Mr. 
Verschoyle thinks that there should be a line of steamers 


- subsidised as in Norway to call regularly at all the 


fishing ports. Harbours need to be improved, and the 
light railways extended. These light railways have edu- 
cated the people in habits of steady work. The industry 
of curing the fish is being introduced by a Norwegian 
fish-curer, and the fishermen are said to be fishing with a 
perseverance and a success not shown before. Ireland 


-alone spends £200,000 a year in importing what its own 


fishermen could well supply. 

Mr. Balfour's relief works have, as a rule, been excel- 
lently well planned and executed. From the coast Mr. 
Verschoyle went inland. He is delighted with the 
improvement which has been made in the horses and live 
stock. He strongly urges the Board to spend a few 
hzndred pounds in buying up the wretched stallions ‘that 
range through the bogs, in order to kill them or sell 
them out of the country. In this region, as in other 
parts of Ireland, a good stud of stallions, bulls, and boars 
are much more important than any political apparatus 
that can be devised by man. Mr. Verschoyle sums up 
the whole matter as follows :— 

I am convinced that the problem of Irish poverty can be 
solved without emigration, and that in due time it will be 
solved by the Congested Districts Board, if that Board keeps 
true to the sound economic methods—the gradual and careful 


. application of State aid, for which Mr. Balfour is responsible. 


Mr. Balfour’s methods may be condemned by some as State 
Socialism ; though, strange to say, his Land Purchase Act, 
in common with his Congested Districts Act (of which it is 
really a part), tends to develop a sane and strong 
individualism in those who are partakers of its benefits. 
But whatever objections may be made by carping critics, the 


-facts are certain that he has opened up ever-increasing 


possibilities of prosperity and independence for the thousands 
of poverty-stricken dwellers in the islands and on tle coasts 
of the Western ocean; and that, much more gradually it is 
true, but not less surely, he is doirg the same for the 
peasantry of the inland country. 

That the development of peasant proprietorship by the 
Land Purchase Acts has operated to improve the treatment 
of their farms by the people may be seen on a barren moun- 
tain estate, not far off the road to Foxford, where the tenants 
have bought under the Ashbourne Act and are rapidly 
improving their farms, the magic of property having made 
them industrious as well as contented. 


THE CURSE OF CONSCRIPTION. 
SOME PLAIN WORDS FROM “ OUIDA.” 

In the Fortnightly Review Ouida crosses swords with 
Lord Wolseley for his praise of conscription. Although 
disclaiming any authority to speak on military matters, 
she says she thinks she knows more of the effects of 
compulsory service than does Lord Wolseley, and she 
gives the reasons for the faith that is within her in a 
vigorous article, the key note of which is the declaration 
that “ conscription is the pole-axe with which the patient 
citizen or labourer is brained, and it is cut from the wood 
of his own roof tree.” “Ouida” stoutly denies that the 
soldier is the highest type of humanity, or that obedience 
is the highest human virtue. The obedience which is 
exacted from the soldier is very much like slavery, and it 
is no moral act and teaches no virtue :-—— 

There is no servant, groom, artisan, farm-labourer, or 
hireling of any kind so lazy, so impudent, so insubordinate, 
and so useless as the young man who has recently come out 
from his term of compulsory service. When Lord Wolesley 
utters the preposterous declaration that the education given 
by conscription teaches a lad “all the qualities calculated to 
make him a thoroughly useful and loyal citizen,” has he the 
least idea of what is the actual moral state of the barrack- 
yards and barrack-rooms of the armies of the Continent ? 
Has he ever reflected on the inevitable results of the pell- 
me]l confusion with which the clean-living young sons of 
gentle-people and bowrgeoisie are flung together with the 
lowest ruffians from the cellars of the cities and the caves of 
the mountains? Will he even credit how constantly the 
healthy, hard-working, obzdient lad from the farmside or 
the counting-house, who left his peoplt happy in his duties 
and clean in body and mind, comes back to them, when his 
time is over, cankered body and soul, eaten with disease, 
scornful of simple ways, too useless to work, too depraved to 
wed, top puffed up with foul desires and braggart conceits to 
earn the bread which he considers his father and brothers 
bound to labour to provide for him ? 

When the youth has had purity and strength of character 
and of mind enough to resist the contagion in which he has 
been steeped, he will in nine instances out of ten be a spoilt 
agriculturist, artisan, student, labourer. I can conceive 
nothing so appalling to the world as would be the forcing of 
the military temper down the throats of its entire multitudes. 
Militarism is the negation of individuality, of originality, and 
of true liberty. Its sombre shadow is spread over Europe; 
its garroting collar of steel is on the throat of the people. 
The whole people sweat, groan, perish under the burdens laid 
upon them for the maintenance of the vast battalions of 
young men imprisoned in barrack-yards in enforced idleness 
and semi-starvation, whilst the fruitful lands of the Venetio, 
of Apulia, of the Emilia, of Sardinia, and of Calabria lie 
untilled under the blue skies, the soil crying for its sons, the 
spade and the scythe rusting whilst the accursed sabre and 
musket shine. 

These remarks may be respectfully commended to Lord 
Wolseley and all those who like him imagine that it would 
be an advantage to England to do away with the one 
hoon which the encircling sea gives her which no other 
European nation possesses. 























THE FARMER’S FRIENDS AND FOES. 
WINGS VERSUS FEET. 

PxiaGuEs of mice have been by no means uncommon 
in English fields of past times. There was one in 
Gloucestershire and Hampshire in 1813-14, when “ un- 
exampled devastations ” were committed, we are told, in 
the Forest of Dean and the New Forest, and, as a result 
of energetic work, 30,000 of the devastators were caught 
in the one forest, and 11,500 in the other. Again, in 
1874-75, there was a similar plague in Wensleydale, the 
famous Yorkshire valley ; and again, in 1876, that destruc- 
tive little customer, the short-tailed vole, appeared in 
such numbers in the hill pasture farms of the Border, and 
parts of Yorkshire, as to destroy leo tracts of grazing 
ground, entailing terrible loss to the farmer. And now, 
in the present year, we hear of an alarming increase of 
these little pests in the South of Scotland, where it is 
reported that this plague is especially serious along the 
northern boundary of Dumfriesshire, east of Thornhill, 
and in the north-west of Roxburgh, while the border 
districts in the south of Selkirk, Peebles, and Lanark, and 
the parishes of Carsphairn and Dalry, in the extreme 
north of the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, are also re- 
ported to be more or less affected. In Roxburgh and 
Dumfries the plague is estimated to have extended over 
an area of from 80,000 to 90,000 acres. It is clear that 
the departmental committee of the Board of Agriculture, 
which has the plague in hand for investigation, was 
appointed not a moment too soon. Some interesting 
information on this and similar topics of farm interest 
is contained in a brace of articles, with a valuable 
editorial note, appearing in the current issue of the 
Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society. 

THE DEPREDATOR. 

The short-tailed vole, to judge of him by the sketch 
given in the Journal, is a much uglier rodent than the 
ordinary field-mouse, who is, indeed, quite a graceful 
and pretty little creature. The harvest mouse, by the 
way, is the tiniest of British quadruveds exzept the 
shrew :— 

The mouse has a pointed muzzle, large prominent ears, 
and a long naked tail, while the vole has a blunt rounded 
muzzle, short ears almost hidden in the fur, and a short hairy 
tail. A more minute inspection will show that the dentition 
also is different. As regards colour, the long-tailed field 
mouse is a reddish brown or sandy colour above, and white 
beneath, the line of demarcation between these two colours 
being very noticeable. ‘The short-tailed vole is grey-brown 
above and pale grey beneath, the two shades of colour 
merging so gradually as to cause the animal at a little 
distance to appea almost uniform in colour. 

WHY THE VOLE IS ABROAD. 

A preponderance of opinion amongst farmers is reported, 
tracing the cause of the present outbreak to the scarcity of 
owls, kestrels, weasels, and other so-called vermin. All these 
animals are to be ranged among the natural enemies of the 
mice, and even crows may be placed in the same category. 
The peculiarly luxuriant hill growth in the winter of 1890-91, 
coupled with the mildness of that season in Scotland, also 
favoured the vole’s increasing and multiplying. Inthe York- 
shire case, the causes of the outbreak were attributed partly 
to the succession of mild winters which had immediately 
preceded that of 1875-76, and partly to the destruction that 
had long been meted out to such raptorial birds as the 
buzzard, the marsh harrier, the hen harrier, the kestrel, and 
the owl, and to such carnivorous mammals as the badger, the 
stoat, and the weasel. 

HOW TO GET RID OF HIM. 

The methods employed in the Forest of Dean plague were 
(1) the turning out of a number of cats; (2) clearing the 
ground, so as to expose the mice more effectually to their 
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natural enemies; (3) poisoned meal made up into paste balls 
and scattered about; (4) traps of seven or eight patterns; 
and (5) pitfalls, wider at the bottom than atthe top. Holes 
about 2 ft. long and 10 in. broad at the top, and somewhat 
larger every way at the bottom, were made 20 yards apart, 
over about 3,200 acres of plantation. Persons went round 
early in the morning to destroy such mice as might be found 
in the holes. In this way . . . 30,000 mice were paid for by 
Government; nor were they extirpated till they had 
destroyed 1,700 acres, the astonishing number of 200,000 
five-year-old oaks, together with an immense number of 
young seedlings. It is reported that Professor Léffler has 
recently been successful in combating a plague of field mice 
in Thessaly by means of a contagious virus. Details as to 
this raid upon the voles in the fields of Greece are not yet 
available, save that it is stated that bread crumbs, charged 
with bacilli, were scattered over the iand. It will be remem- 
bered, however, that the attempt to cope in a somewhat 
similar manner with an allied troublesome rocent, the rabbit, 
in Australia, was not rewarded with success. 
THE BIRDS. 

Dr. R. Wall, of Pembroke, in a recently published 
letter, advised the agriculturists of the Border counties, 
or any other parts similarly afflicted, to take care of the 
short-eared owls, and— 

Act the sensible part of protecting these invaluable birds, 
giving any delinquent found shooting them reason to realise 
and remember his energies are misdirected, and that by so 
doing he proves himself the worst of enemies to the suffering 
agriculturists. 

Earl Catheart in the Journal emphasises this advice. 
Birds generally, he says, do more good than harm :— 

Insects are one of the greatest difficulties with which 
farmers have to contend: especially so where high cultivation 
prevails. There is not a tree that grows which is not subject 
to attacks of its own particular familiar insect—the oak 
alone has no less than fifty different invading insect perse- 
cutors. Birds in England, as elsewhere, are the chief meané 
of destroying insects. 

MISS ORMEROD AND THE SPARROW. 


Earl Cathcart pays a tribute to the high value of Miss 
Ormerod’s work, terming her the “fountain-head of 
British Applied Entomology.” But from a letter of that 
lady’s which is quoted, it appears she will take under hex 
sheltering wing everything except the poor little sparrow. 
She says :— 

In the much-vexed question of the sparrow, it is no matter 
what it eats in a town, but in the country I am personally 
aware of the fearful loss caused. This is not only by its 
raids en the cornfields, but by driving away the swallows and 
martins, which are amongst the first class of our insect pro- 
tectors. Should the matter be brought forward, I have a 
large amount of evidence in my hands as to the absolute 
curse that this bird is (in its fostered conditions) to British 
agriculture, and whilst I would earnestly plead for preserva- 
tion of every other of our birds, t would give every help in my 
power to its destruction. 

KNOWLEDGE WANTED. 

It is ignorance that is responsible for much in this 
world. Insects, as well as birds, need attention. Mr. 
Napier says :— 

An extensive diffusion of information on the habits and 
means of destroying our noxious insects would be a means 
of saving many million pounds’-worth annually of valuable 
food otherwise lost to the community. Could 100,000 copies 
of a good and very cheap work on the insects injurious to 
agriculture be circulated, I believe it would do much to add 
to the resources of the country. The United States Govern- 
ment is far more alive tc the importance of this subject 
than we are. Almost every State has a Government ento- 
mologist, whose business it is to make inspections and 
reports of the ravages of insects, and their -resention or cure. 
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A LADY EXPLORER IN AFRICA. 

Tue first place in the Arena for July is devoted to Mrs. 
French-Sheldon’s account of the first cireumnavigation of 
Lake Chala. It is illustrated with her portrait, which we 
reproduce here, and with various views of the lake which 
lies on the north-east side of Kilimanjaro, four thousand 





MRS. FRENCH-SHELDON. 


fleet above the sea level. The lake, which swarms with 
‘crocodiles, seems to be a somewhat uncanny piece of 
water to row upon. Mrs. French-Sheldon says :— 


The thing which surprised me most was the fact that 
when I plunged my paddle two or threet feet under the 
water at various points, the suction was so great it would be 
‘drawn away from me, and only with difficulty could I recover 
it and resume control; and at other points it would be 
drawn beneath the float, and again I would have to tug 
lustily to pull it back. At the same time, the entire lake was 
in agitation; it was bubbling almost like a hot spring, and 
yet there was no rift in the rim of the crest throuzh which 


‘currents of wind could sweep down and cause this commo- 


tion. 


She says that she found the tribe of Rombos in a state 
of innocence as of Paradise. The whole of the population 
were absolutely destitute of any clothes, and when she 
gave them some cloth they either wore it as a turban or 
hung a piece from their shoulders. 

They have no consciousness of their nakedness. They bore 
themselves with so much dignity, and I grew to regard their 
colour as abundant clothing for them in their primitive 
simplicity. Truly they were clothed with toga virilis, a robe 
of manhood unfashioned by any mode of civilisation, but 
inborn. 

An attempt to amuse these unsophisticated children of 
nature very nearly had tragic consequences. She says:— 

I took a dozen bright feather toy birds, which, by means of 


-a rubber bulb and tube, are made to hop about with great 


animation. The dull day came when I was quite at my wits’ 


-end to amuse some visitors from one of the tribes of Rombo. 


Suddenly I recollected the birds. The case containing them 
was opened, and with great flourish I wound up my musical- 
box and set the birds to gambol before the wide-open-eyed 


guests, as they squatted expectant on their heels around my 
tent. 

Presto! in two seconds that robust vision of dusky 
warriors, yelling at the top of their voices, presented nothing 
but heels. They ran like the rushing wind, terrified by the 
innocent toys as if pursued by his Satanic majesty. 

The next morning I was indignantly requested to leave 
their sultanate by the prime minister of the tribe. I had 
actually betrayed my entire caravan to imminent peril, as 
the performance was looked upon as black art. 

Nothing more of these natives was seen; and try as I 
would to induce them to return, they persistently refused, 
and I was unable to procure food for my men. 

WANTED A NEW ST. FRANCIS. 
THE SOLUTION OF THE LABOUR QUESTION. 

In the Internatiunal Journal of Ethics, for July, Mr. 
W. L. Sheldon has a remarkable article, in which he dis- 
cusses the question of “ What should be the Attitude of the 
Pulpit to the Labour Problem ?” He saysthe most delicate 
part of the discussion is who are to be the leaders of the 
wage-earning class. Such a leader, he says, should 
possess a combination of qualities and experience. He 
should be as capable a financier as Mr. Rockefeller, of 
the Standard Oil Trust, as great a sociologist as Herbert 
Spencer, and unite the religious enthusiasm of Luther 
with the insight of George Eliot and the self-sacrifice of 
Father Damien. There was a time when Mr. Sheldon 
thought the ideal leader would be a man like Felix Holt, 
but he has come to the conclusion that the Felix Holt 
type is no longer adequate to the situation. 

It is not encugh to have the superior intellect, the self- 
sacrificing devotion, the true and perfect spirit ; it is essential 
that the new leaders should be men of wide learning and 
great practical experience. When we consider the delicate 
and complicated questions at the present time to be settled 
or acted upon by the labour leaders, it is astonishing that 
they do not make even more mistakes. 

My hope as a religious teacher lies in another direction. 
It is in the possibility of a second coming of men somewhat of 
the type of St. Francis of Assisi ; that is to say, men who have 
lived the life of the world, done great work, equipped themselves 
with knowledge and experience, gifted with insight and 
judgment, eminent for wealth and social position—who may 
sacrifice their personal opportunities, abandon their station 
in the world, and go down to apply their gifts and 
acquirements to the cause of the lower stratum of society. 
They would have to be so qualified as to lose nothing 
in delicacy or refinement of character, while they would 
be required to live to the very end of their days the 
life of the humble and the poor. It would demand 
unusual physical and intellectual strength for them to 
experience that change and endure all those conditions. 
But if they could do it, if they could go down there and 
live in that way, as the working-man lives—so winning 
his sympathy and confidence, trusted by him as well 
as by the class from which they came—they might be 
able to inaugurate a movement that could transform and 
elevate the efforts of that wage-earning element, which is 
now groping so blindly for its own amelioration. That class 
will not accept guidance unless they first have received 
sympathy ; and the guide himself can accomplish nothing 
unless he be acquainted, by study and experience, with 
present social conditions and the laws of past history. 

Whether this other kind of leader will come, we cannot 
say. Nevertheless, it is equally certain that if we, as the 
clergy or as ethical lecturers, do not push on ahead,—if we do 
not insist and insist that the work has to be done,—if we do 
not stand to the work ourselves, whatever others may or may 
not do,—if we do not begin to apply these religious feelings 
to the actual world, then we have failed in our mission. We 
must make the effort until the better leader comes. When 
he appears we can lay down the mantle and give it to other 
shoulders. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 155 


HOME LIFE IN A GREAT CITY. 


HOW THE POOR LIVE IN GLASGOW, 


An article to which deserved precedence is given in the 
Scottish Review describes “The Social Condition of the 
Poor in Glasgow,” and discusses in an interesting and 
suggestive way what is being done, and may be done, to 
ameliorate it. Even if Glasgow were not a—or perhaps, 
as regards enlightenment, tie—pioneer modern munici- 
pality, the experiences of a city of 762,000 persons in 
respect of its poor and their social life could not fail to be 
of importance and interest. 

THRIFT AND POVERTY. 

Between the thrifty workman of the better class and 
his poor brothers and sisters, whose wages are under 20s. 
a week, there is a great gulf. Scottish thrift is manifest in 
Glasgow in the fact that there is one savings’ bank depositor 
for every 3} uf the population ; and of the co-operative 
societies, wholesale and retail, we are told that they 
are on the whole flourishing, and in many instances highly 
successful. On the other hand, the Glasgow Presbytery 
Commission’s report contains what the writer of this 
article terms “a mass of depressing details,” describing 
in strong but unexaggerated language the mean, sordid 
housing and debased social condition of the lowest class 
of unskilled workmen. As regards overcrowding, the 
structural condition of overcrowded tenements, and the 
social condition and habits of those lodged therein, 
Glasgow is held to compare favourably with London, but 
unfavourably with Edinburgh and Aberdeen, notwith- 
standing that Glasgow anticipated even Birmingham in 
adopting an Improvement Scheme to let “ light and air” 
into congested districts. In Aberdeen the number of 
persons who live on an acre of ground averages eighteen ; 
the average number of rooms to a house is 3°42; and the 
percentage of the people who live in one-apartment 
houses is 13'6. In Edinburgh we have fifty-five persons 
per acre, an average of 4:19 rooms to a house, a death- 
rate of 23:2, and a percentage of 168 of a population 
housed in one apartment. In Glasgow there are eighty- 
four persons per acre, 2°34 rooms per house, 24’7 per cent. 
of the population living in one apartment only, and the 
death-rate is the comparatively high one of 28'6. 

HOME COMFORT. 

Mr. Wood, a night inspector of the Sanitary Office, 
gave the Presbytery an account cf what he saw on the 
night of December 17th--in the dead of winter in Scot- 
land, remember. 

The house of a blind man, who lived with his wife and two 
children, both under five years of age. His wife is employed 
in a hair factory, and he himself ekes out a living by selling 
laces at the street corners. There were no furnishings in the 
house save a broken box and a few old pieces of delf. There 
was a bed recess, without bearers or bottoms, and these 
people all lay there on the floor with very little to cover 
them. The house, altogether, was very dirty. The rent was 
seven shillings a month. The next house was that of a 
labourer and his wife and two children, aged seven and two 
years respectively. They were in bed, with no covering but 
a shawl. An old table was the only article of furniture in 
the house. The next house was occupied by a widow and her 
son, twenty-three years of age. The widow goes out to wash 
and clean, and the son is a labourer in an engineer’s shop. 
There was a bed in this house, the apartment was fairly well 
furnished, and the shelves were decorated with dishes. The 
woman said she made a shakedown for her son sometimes, 
but the weather being cold they slept together. Number six 
house was occupied by a carter and his wife, who lay in the 
recess of the bed, with nothing to cover them but an old mat. 
The only articles in the house, which was fairly clean, were 
two old boxes and a few dishes. 


PHILANTHROPY AND PROPERTY. 

It has been suggested that Associations might be formed 
to purchase insanitary property, especially tenements com- 
pulsorily closed by authority, and reconstruct them. These 
properties, it is maintained, could be reconstructed ; sanitary 
appliances provided; light and air freely admitted; the 
general surroundings brightened and improved; and the 
houses let to selected tenants, at the rent now paid, and 
that such purchases would still prove a remunerative invest- 
ment. This calculation is based on the assumption that the 
selected tenants, being well-behaved and industrious, the 
rents would be regularly paid, and the cost of repairs 
reduced. And certainly if such Associations, conducted on 
commercial principles, could demonstrate that it is practic- 
able to provide, for decent tenants, superior houses at the 
rent of dilapidated dens, and yet show a fair return on the 
investment, there would, in a short time, be as many houses 
reconstructed and improved by private enterprise as there are 
respectable tenants to fill them. But by some this is doubted. 

THE BOON OF RESCUE. 

Whether such investments would be remunerative or not, 
there is no question as to the good which would be effected ; for 
no greater boon can be conferred on the decent and industrious 
poor than to remove them from commerce with the depraved, 
drunken, and criminal, and to provide for them quiet resting 
places, where they can dwell apart. It is one of the saddest 
burdens of a sad lot, to be driven by grim necessity to lodge 
in dwellings where the air surrounding them is full of sounds 
of drunken ribaldry; their souls vexed with unrighteous 
deeds ; and the fresh lives of young children polluted by too 
early contact with vice inits grossest forms. They might 
happily be rescued from perdition. 

WANTED: TRAINED WIVES AND A BRIGHTER LIFE. 

The root of the matter is to provide for the worker a 
helpmate fit and capable. But the writer thinks the race 
of capable housewives, shrewd, kindly, managing, seems 
to be dying out. How to rear a race of women, healthy 
in body and mind, fitly trained for household work, is 
the problem. Once a generation is reared, quick to 
practise the homely virtues of domestic life, the problem 
of how to raise the submerged is practically solved. 
Churches may do much in their missions. “ Classes for 
womanly work, sewing, cooking, and washing, are quite 
as necessary and profitable, and no less pleasing to our 
Father in Heaven, than Bible classes and prayer meet- 
ings.” If the Churches only thought so! 

In Glasgow the Johnston School of Domestic Econonf¥ is 
being organised. Its success or failure will depend largely 
on the womau placed at its head. A Technical College for 
Wowen would be a fitter designation for it. What mechanics, 
chemistry, electricity, are to the crafts, cooking, sewing, 
washing, ironing are to women; each fits itself far their 
after vocation, and let the “ wild women ” orate as they may, 
the vocation of women is the charge of a household, and a 
high vocation it is. 

The writer urges the introduction of more brightness 
and colour into home life, and the enccuragement of 
brightening agencies that supplement the liome—reading 
and recreation rooms, halls in which good music is 
played, places where men may be at their ease to smoke 
and talk and be provided with light refreshment, parks, 
gardens, picture galleries, music in the parks, and so on. 
In Glasgow picture galleries and museums spreading 

round a Central Music Hall are about to be built on the 
site of the exhibition of 1888, the faded glories of which 
will be revived, it is hoped, as a permanent institution 
under municipal control. The principle on which this is 
done may be quoted as an apophthegm :— 

The surest preventative of drunkenness and vice, and 
sordid ways, is to beget a generous sympathy with and warm 
love of things pure, excellent, and beautiful, which in turn 
will beget a loathing for things sordid, coarse, and ugly. 
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CHURCHES AND SECTS. 
A BITTER CRY AND BITTER ARGUMENT. 


In the Church Quarterly there is an article on “ Re- 
ligious Equality: the Bitter Cry of Dissenting Clericalism,” 
written in a spirit which is one of the best proofs of the 
urgent need that exists for putting away the cause of it. 
The basis on which the whole article rests is that the 
“ Dissenters” ask that they and the Established Church 
clergy shall be made socially and personally “equal,” 
which is an impossibility ; instead of merely asking 
that the treatment of different religious bodies by the 
law itself shall not be invidiously differential. Nobody 
is so childish as to demand an absolute “ equality.’ 
What is demanded is equality in the eye of the law and 
of the State—equality of treatment. 


LAW AND “ EQUALITY.” 


The article is not a model of clearness—the writer’s 
bias is too much for him :— 


It is certainly not within the power of any Parliament or 
any Cesar to create religious equality by the force of law. 
But it is undoubtedly within the power of a Parliament to 
bestow upon Dissenting ministers the thing which they 
really mean by “ Religious Equality.” It needs no prophet 
to foresee that all the politicians who want to catch the 
votes of the meeting- houses, ard all the newspaper-men who 
want their custom, are sure to adopt this bitter cry of Dis- 
senting “‘Clericalism,” though few will spend five minutes 
in asking what the cry ought to mean, what religion is, what 
equality is, or what the connexion is between the two..... 
They give two very different meanings to the new catch- 
word, “ Religious Equality,” when they use it in the pulpit, 
the newspapers, or the political meeting. It is important to 
distinguish these two meanings, for they are in the habit of 
confounding them. First, they mean by it theoretically the 
complete equality before the law of every society;which calls 
itself a “Church ”—like the ‘‘Gleichberechtigung der Kon- 
fessionen ” of the German States. This kind of equality, so 
far as their conception of a “Church” admits, they already 
really have. They have no need to ask the State to give it 
tothem. Secondly, they mean practically by it, as all their 
instances and grievances clearly show, the official and social 
equality of all persons who call themselves “Christian 
ministers.” This sort of equality it is impossible for any 
Cesar of Parliament to bestow upon them. 


CLERICAL EQUALITY. 


It being discreet to avoid examining too closely what 
ground there is for the off-hand assertion that the Non- 
conformists already have the kind of equality they claim, 
the writer devotes the remainder of his space to argu- 
ment on the assumption that what is claimed is an official, 
social, and personal equality, impossible to be gained. He 
twits the four leading Nonconformist bodies, or as he 
calls them Dissenters, with seeking great things for 
themselves :— 


While in the abstract they extend the right of “ Religious 

uality” to any and every society which calls itself a 
“ Church,” whenever they deal with this right in the con- 
crete they confine it to those ‘“‘ Churches” which have official 
“ ministers,” and they virtually deny the right of “ Religious 
Equality” to those sects which are non-clericalist, or are 
anti-clericalist, or in which every member is or may be a 
“ minister.” Hence the demand for “ Religious Equality ” is 
a matter of great urgency to the Presbyterian, Independent, 
Baptist, and Wesleyan “Churches”; but it is a matter of 
scarcely any moment to the Quaker, Plymouth Brethren, 


or the various new “Churches” gathered by Revivalist 
preachers. It is in fact the bitter cry of Clericalist 
“ Dissent,” and it is therefore a mere class cry. “In 
America,” said an Independent minister who has occupied 
& pulpit on both sides of the Atlantic, “they call us all 
clergymen.” So “Clericalist Equality” would more fitly 
express the gift which they ask the State to bestow upon 
them than “ Religious Equality ” does. 


THE REV. H. PRICE HUGHES. 


Still arguing on the childish assumption that the “ Dis- 
senters” claim the decree of an impossible personal 
equality, the writer is able to launch a fine sneer, the 
material for which he has been carefully hoarding for 
three years :— 


There are other Dissenters, however, who maintain that 
the defect of ‘Religious Equality,” or the social under- 
valuation of the Dissenting minister as such, is neither the 
fault of the State nor the fault of the Church. It is the 
fault, say they, of English society itself: the whole English 
people are to blame for it: it is a democratic sin. ‘The 
extraordinary honours paid to the Archbishop of Cyprus,” 
said the Methvdist Times three years ago, “are a curious 
social phenomenon. Because he is an Archbishop, though 
immeasurably inferior in ability, learning, influence, and ser- 
vice to scores of Nonconformist ministers, he is féted by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, soughtafter by Mr. Gladstone,” etc. 
etc. The casuistry of the Nonconformist conscience may pos- 
sibly be able to explain how there can be any true“ Religious 
Equality ” between an immeasurably inferior minister, like 
the Greek Archbishop, and an immeasurably superior 
minister like the Rev. H.P. Hughes. ‘The Wakener of the 
West,” asthe Pall Mall Gazstte calls this gentleman, has 
wit enough to see that no Act of Parliament could possibly 
elevate a benighted Eastern prelate to the high level of an 
eloquent Wesleyan Methodist preacher. It was not the State, 
but it was the University of Oxford, which sinned against 
“ Religious Equality” and against ‘scores of immeasurably 
superior ” Dissenting ministers, by making the Archbishop a 
Doctor of Divinity. The State can hardly be expected, by 
the most famatical Liberationist, to compel the University to 
make “the Rev. H. P. Hughes, M.A. of Oxford” (as that 
gentleman used to describe himself), a Doctor of Divinity. 


THE OTHER SIDE. 


The writer makes such capital as he can out of what 
is evidently a carefully-kept note-book a la Cuttle of 
disputes or bickerings amongst the “sects,” paying 
incidentally this unintentional tribute to the public- 
spirited energy of those at whom he sneers :— 


It is usually the habit of Dissenting ministers in the 
towns to push themselves to the front in all political and 
municipal concerns. In the House of Commons, in the town 
councils, and most representative bodies, religious minorities 
generally enjoy a share of office which is out of all proportion 
to their numbers. 


But there is another side to the matter :— 


The unbeneficed priests in a populous town, although they 
are called “ State-favoured ministers ” by the Liberationists, 
and are indeed the clergy of the nation and the parishes, 
might with some reason complain that they are denied 
“Religious Equality” with the local Dissenting ministers. 
The pastors of the “ Free Churches” have a closer interest 
with Mammon than a curate has; the great local capitalists 
and manufacturers are frequently the patrons and members 
of their chapels. Hence the Dissenting ministers are put on 
so many public committees, and asked to speak at so many 
public meetings; whereas the curates of the National 
Church, although they are at least “ ministers,” are mostly 
regarded by its municipality, the local organ of the State, as 
undeserving of “ Religious Equality ” with the wealthy pastors. 
of the sects. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE CIVIC CHURCH. 


WHAT IT WAS, AND WHAT IT MAY BE. 


Tue great want of theage is a Church—a Church which 
will not be a mere sect, but a real Church, a working 
‘Church, a Church co-extensive with the community in 
which it exists, a Church which, like the old Church, 
has the power of excommunication and exercises it, 4 
Church which embraces the whole range of human life, 
and which influences all the affairs of life, alike in per- 
sonal conduct and in affairs of municipal and national 
government. Until we can constitute a Church which 
‘will somehow or other do the things which the old 
Church used to do, and which the modern Church 
largely shirks doing, we shall never get the key of the 
solution of the social problem. This lies at the root of 
everything, but it is astonishing how little the fact is 
appreciated, even by those who have the’phrase “ National 
Church” continually on their lips. In the new number of 
‘the Quirterly Review there is an article on Disestablish- 
ment, from which I quote the following passage :— 


The Church is the oldest institution in this country. It - 


alone has stood by the grave of old worlds and by the cradle 
of new, bidding order arise out of confusion. It alone kas 
survived the fall of dynasties and the rise of constitutions, 
unchanged and unchangeable amid the vicissitudes of 
centuries,—the grand central fact round which English 
history has revolved. By its side the English nation is a 
modern growth, and kingships and dignities are things of 
to-day. ‘The spiritual pedigree of its bishops spans by their 
uninterrupted succession the nineteen centuries of the 
Christian era. It has been the chosen instrument for extend- 
ing the spiritual blessings and glorious hopes of Christianity 
among barbarous and ignorant peoples. Its spiritual order 
rose above the turmoil of the world, subduing to silence those 
whom its sacred teaching failed to attract. It was the 
civilising agency which tamed the ferocity of savage tribes, 
shielding the honour of women, guarding the slave against 
oppression, protecting the weak against the strong. It 
maintained rights of property, upheld rights of marriage, 
supported public justice as opposed to private vengeance by 
the privileges of sanctuary, which sheltered innocence and 
provided a fair trial for crime. It was the chief, if not 
the sole, depository of human learning, literature, arts, and 
sciences. Tbe books brought by Augustine were the mother 
books of our literature. The monastic schools, libraries, and 
‘scholars of England made the country illustrious in the 
ninth century. The Church was the pioneer of agriculture, 
the teacher of mathematics, of medicine, of botany. It was 
the physician and surgeon of the body as well as of the soul. 
fo the efforts of the Church painting, sculpture, music, 
architecture, owed their inspiration. 

The Church was all this everywhere. In England it was 
something more. It formed the earliest basis of national 
union; it gave the first idea of an united England. It 
supplied a bond of cohesion which no other force or institu- 
tion could provide; only as Churchmen did West Saxon, 
Mercian, and Northumbrian feel that they were fellow- 
countrymen and fellow-subjects. Its synods and councils 
were models and prototypes of Parliament and of represen- 
‘tative institutions. Its canons were the patterns of national 
legislation, and the earliest extant laws of this country 
begin with asection relating to the Church. It was essen- 
tially a national Church, free, spontaneous, independent in 
its development, using the native tongue, observing the 
native festivals, revering the native saints, bound up with 
every crisis in the nation’s history, maintaining the faith in 
which our fathers lived and died, and in which we hope to 
rear our children. It was a bulwark of national liberties, a 
nursery of patriots, training the people to regard their 
tiberties as a national heirloom, preparing the way for the 
time when, under other conditions and circumstances, it 
headed the movement which won the Magna Charta of 
mational freedom. : 
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What an anti-climax it is to come down from this 
picture of what the Church used to do in the old times 
to the plea for the continuance of privileges conceded to 
one sect out of many! Thisarticle is one of the evidences 
which tend to convince men that there is no chance of 
getting a real Civic Church until this pseudo-national sect 
which is endowed and established by the State is reduced 
to the common level of all the other Churches in the land. 
Until you can get into peoples heads some loftier idea of 
national religion than tithes and bishops in the House of 
Lords, you can make very little progress towards the 
realisation of the ideal of the Church in the true old sense 
of the word. 


FEVER IN MASHONALAND. 


Fort Victoria is in Mashonaland, it is true, but it is a 
long way from the high and healthy plateauon which 
Fort Salisbury stands. The Downside Review gives some 
letters from “A Gregorian in Mashonaland,” the latest 
of which, dated March 22nd, 1892, says :— 

The fever is still playing old Henry with us, in fact with 
everybody in the country. There are now only three effeo- 
tives in our camp, and as two of these are obliged to be with 
the mill all day, the whole of the work of the camp devolves 
on the other unfortunate wretch—myself. I am getting 
quite experienced in the treatment of fevers, and have 
acquired almost the courage of a Downside infirmarian in 
dealing with strange complications. I have even had one or 
two out-patients. True! they came in to see our doctor, 
but as he was sick they accepted my attention (gratis, un- 
fortunately; how seldom is virtue rewarded in coin!). 
Fortunately I have got another cook—a beauty—in place of 
our old one, so I am spared what is mess work in more senses 
than one. Alas! my prodigy has been complaining all day of a 
violent headache, and I fear that spells fever. I am loadi 
him up with antipyrin as full as he will hold, and cursing 
him vigorously to try and keep it off. I hope I may succeed. 
I think you people at home are making a mistake in stopping 
our further prospecting; of course we can appreciate the 
motive of economy which keeps us to the development of 
our present claims, but this dry season will decide whether 
there is going to be a big gold field here or not. In a few 
weeks’ time hundreds of men will be here from down country, 
and if there is gold to be found they will find it. We are 
however first in the field, and I should think ought to take 
care that we really get first pick. 

In a postscript the writer adds that his vigorous 
measures “quite cured the cook.” South African 
travellers in places of high altitude should be careful, 
however, how they “load up ” their friends or themselves 
with antipyrin. A gentleman just arrived from Pre- 
toria (4,000 feet above sea-level) states that the leading 
doctor there told him that men who dose themselves in 
that country with either antipyrin or quinine make a 
great mistake. It is the road to destruction. 





RUSSIAN FAMINE FUND—FINA.« LIST. 


Tur amount acknowledged last time as “Miss Kit- 
chener, 9s.,” should have been “Pupils of Bury High 
School, per Miss Kitchener, 9s.” We have since received 
the following subscriptions, which are the last that will 


be acknowledged :— 

A Sympathiser, 10s.; Anonymous, £1; sagem 2s. 6d.; S. V., 41; 
A Village Girl, 23. 6d.; A. Gordon Rowe, 1s.; H. S. Ridings, £210; Mrs. 
Krabbé Williams, £1; A Friend, 6d.; Collected by Maude Moore, 21; 
From Warley, 5s.; Collected in Forest Hill b . Getting, £2 10s.; 
Miss Holman, 10s.; Amy, £1; Archdeacon Willis, Minister of St. 
Andrew’s, Cambridge, Auckland, New Zealand, sends a draft for 
£4 63. 11ld., made up of the following items :—Collected by Miss Dyer, 
£1 1s.; Collected by Miss O'Halloran, 13s.; Miss Sinclair’s Scholars, 
3s. 10d.; W. B. S., 10s. 64.; E. Crouch, 2s. 6d.; Church Box, Oam- 
bridge, 2s. 7d.; Church Plate, Ohaupo, 1s.; I. W. Merrick, #1; Miss 
8. Hooper, 2s. 6d.; W. N. W., 10s. 
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HOW TO CROSS AFRICA IN A BALLOON. 


FROM SEA TO SEA IN THREE WEEKS! 


Tue last three numbers (May, June, and July) of the 
Revue Maritime et Coloniale contain joint articles by 
Messrs. Leo Dex and Maurice Dibos on “ Long-Distance 
Aerial Voyages,” wiitten with the special object of 
demonstrating the feasibility of exploring the African and 
Australian continents by means of balloons. We have all 
read the account of Dr. Samuel Fergusson’s five weeks 
voyage in his balloon, the Victoria, across Africa, and 
most of us have probably felt that, like so many of Jules 
Verne’s marvellous fanciful conceptions, there was a sub- 
stratum of reality in the account, and that it was but a 
fore glimpse of what is destined to become perfectly 
feasible in the coming days when the art of aviation is 
reduced to a practical science. The balloon must only 
proceed when the wind blows in the general direction 
in which it wishes to go, and must stop (if possible) 
whenever the winds tend to drive it in the opposite 
direction. Hence it is only by a proper utilisation of the 
prevalent and regular aerial currents of the globe that 
a balloon can be made capable of undertaking long-dis- 
tance voyages—i.e. of traversing in a given direction a 
distance of several thousand kilometres. 

THE BALLOON AND ITS TRAIL ROPE. 


The very interesting articles of Messrs. Dex and Dibos 
explain fully how the balloon must be constructed, and 
what method of navigation it must adopt in order to 
carry out such a voyage. More than fifty pages are 
devoted to a minute description of the balloon and its 
fittings, which, as may be presumed, possess numerous 
special features. Dr. Fergusson, it will be remembered, 
got over all his difficulties by carrying only a small 
quantity of gas in his famous balloon, and by raising or 
lowering its temperature by means of his wonderful 
furnace. Messrs. Dex and Dibos propose to solve the 
difficulty in a more practical manner, by the aid of a 
heavy steel guide-rope of twelve strands, 1,260 kilo- 
grammes in weight, which will enable the balloon to con- 
tend without loss of gas or ballast against all the external 
causes of variation in ascensional power due to the ex- 
pansion or contraction of the gas, or to saturation of 
the envelope of the balloon. The only effect of such 
variations in the lifting power will be to vary the length of 
the portions of the twelve guide-rope strands trailing on 
the ground, and so to automatically maintain the balloon 
in equilibrium so long as the variations in the ascensional 
force do not exceed the weight of the rope. The guide- 
rope, in fact, is the only means by which a long-distance 
voyage can become possible, hence it follows that the 
balloon must be kept at a low level, and only exception- 
ally be allowed to go free. How this is to be done, and 
how the drag-rope is constructed so as not to wreck every- 
thing it comes across, must be explained by reference to the 
articles. 

A DOUBLE BALLOON. 


The outer envelope of the balloon proposed :is to 
have a capacity of 11,500 cubic metres; inside this there 
will be an inner balloon having a total capacity when filled 
with air of 7,630 cubic metres. This inner balloon not only 
prevents the outer envelope from losing its shape, but 
also helps to keep the balloon in equilibrium under 
variations of temperature. The lifting power of the 
balloon is equal to 12,300 kilogrammes; its weight and 
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that of its accessories amount to 5,138 kilogrammes, 
thus leaving 7,160 kilogrammes to be shipped as ballast. 
A balloon of this capacity—which is just half that of 
Giffard’s balloon which formed such an _ attractive 
feature at the Paris Exhibition of 1878—would cost 
complete about £9,000, and would have suflicient buoyancy, 
if constructed on the lines given, to float for at least 
sixty-eight days without getting rid of all its ballast. 
During this time it would travel, with the guide-ropes 
trailing, 11,500 kilometres, equal to a mean of 170 
kilometres per day, in a given direction, allowing 375 
hours for stoppages on account of the wind being dead 
against it. This is, of course, on the supposition that the 
direction of the journey is in accord with the prevalent 
direction of the winds at the season when the voyage is 
undertaken, and that the balloon only travels when the 
wind is in a favourable direction and stops when there is 
a contrary wind travelling at a less speed than ten metres 
a second. If the adverse wind is stronger than this, then 
the balloon must perforce go on, as it would be dan- 
gerous to anchor. Tho friction due to the guide-ropes 
trailing on the ground causes a uniform retardation in 
the pace of eight kilometres an hour. 


A TIME TABLE FOR THE JOURNEY. 


In the June number the fictitious itineraries of the 
balloon are carefully worked out from statistics of the 
force and direction of the wind recorded day by day at 
the various stations in Europe. Starting from Paris in 
the months of July 1888-89-90, the mean time required to 
travel 3,000 kilometres from west to east comes out with 
great uniformity at about twenty days. Assuming the 
distances to be travelled in Australia at 3,500 to 4,000 
kilometres, in South America at 4,000 to 5,000 kilometres, 
in Northern Africa at 4,000 to 7,000 kilometres, and in 
Central Africa at 3,000 to 4,000 kilometres, the probable 
duration of the voyages would be, for Australia, twenty 
to twenty-four days, for South America, twenty-four to 
thirty days, for Northern Africa, twenty-four to forty-one 
days, and for Central Africa, eighteen to twenty-four days. 
The chances of success across the tropical portions of one 
of these continents, moreover, would be greatly enhanced 
by the trade winds,which blow with considerable regularity 
across the surface of the continent at the period which 
would naturally be selected for making the attempt. In 
November and December, for instance, the prevalent 
direction of the wind in Central Africa is S.E, and in 
Northern Africa N.E. One of the great difficulties to 
contend against in African travel would be the Equatorial 
calms, but, as the particulars given in the July number 
go to show, the popular idea on the subject is jardly 
warranted, their mean duration throughout the year as 
compared with the days on which there is wind being 
only as one to eight. Captain Fullerton, R.E.. in bis 
recent interesting lecture on “Modern Aerial Naviga- 
tion,” remarked, “ Hitherto, unfortunately, in this country 
aerial navigation has been looked upon, to put it mildly, 
with the deepest suspicion, and it is no exaggeration 
to say that the terms ‘aeronaut’ and ‘lunatic’ are at 
present considered as more or less synonymous.” The 
science of aeronautics is, however, based on simple rules 
and common sense, not upon wild and vague theories 
opposed to all principles of nature ; and if hitherto little 
progress appears to have been made, it is really only 
because the subject’ has but recently been scientifically 
studied. In France much more attention is paid to the 
subject, and now that balloons have been taken up for 
military purposes, it is probable that the solution of the 
difficult problem of aviation will be far more anickly 
arrived at than is generally supposed. 
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THE RUSSIANS AT HOME. 


AN anonymous writer in the Cornhill Magazine for 
August has a very sensible article on “ The Russians as 
they are To-day.” He has been reading Mr. E. B. 
Lanin’s lampoon upon Russia, and he says :— 

It was a distinct relief to me after reading that article to 
reflect that 1 had just returned from a ten months’ residence 
in the country (during which time I had travelled nearly 
7,000 miles by river, land, or sea, from one end of European 
Russia to the other, from Warsaw to the Crimea, the southern 
provinces round the Sea of Azov, through the Caucasus to 
Tiflis and Baku, and throughout the whole length of the 
Volga, from Astrakhan to Nijni-Novgorod, stopping en route 
at zaritzin, Saratov, Samara, Simbirsk, and Kazan, to 
Moscow, Kharkov, and Kiev in Central Russia), and that I 
had met with nothing justifying so overwhelming and so 
bitter an attack. 

Of the Russian religion he thinks little :— 

I confess that I have never seen any religion which seemed 
to me so unreal, so artificial, and so little reverent as that of 
the Russian Church; but is it wonderful, with so poor a 
standard of clergy ? 

With that exception he has very little to say of Russia 
excepting what is good. Even the police fill him with 
admiration. He says:— 

The ordinary police form a fine body of men, and of late 
years are for the most part fairly educated. Personally I 
have ulways found them as deserving of the name “ the 
friendly policeman” when addressed or appealed to as in our 
own country, and have often had pleasant talks with some 
of them. 

As for the army :—- 

Nothing surprised me more than the physique and bearing 
of the Russian soldiers. They were devoted to their ofticers, 
and work cheerily and well, and may be heard singing—and 
very well, too—wherever they are in any numbers at work or 
on the march. 

Of the Russians, as a whole, he says :— 

I found them a pleasant, hospitable, and sociai people, 
always ready to fraternise and help me in every way in their 
power. I found the peasants everywhere pleasant and gene- 
vally communicative, and I think about the most hopeful of 
any class in the country. They formthe backbone of the 
Empire. 

Even in some other respects, in which Russia is usually 
supposed to be behind the rest of the world, he finds 
something to praise :— 

I was agreeabiy surprised to find good and comfortable 
hotels, not merely in the capital cities of the Empire, but in 
many others. 

In regard to education I do not think that any one can 
deny that the Russian Government has pursued an enlightened 
and far-seeing policy, as respects, at any rate, their own 
subjects. 

As for the universal corruption of which we hear so 
much, he gives us the following as the result of his 
experience :— 

It is a great pleasure to me to reflect that I never even 
found it expedient to pay anything of the nature of a bribe, 
and much less was asked for one. 


As the net result of his travels he is lost in admiration 
-of the Caucasus. He says :— 

I have seen many parts of the globe—from the East to the 
West Indies, from America to the borders of the Celestial 
Empire, from South Africa to’ Rassia—and on the whole, for 
«charm and beauty of nature and for interesting variety of 
races, I give the palm to the Caucasus. 
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WHAT SHALL SCHOOL GIRLS READ? 

In the Educational Review, which is a double number 
on account of the supplement describing books for school 
prizes, there is an article by Elizabeth Dawes on “ What 
Shall School Girls Read?” At present, she says, girls read 
hardly anything but story books, a habit which fosters 
a life of excitement and givesa distaste for anything 
serious. She says :— 

Now it seems to me that what girls should read might be 
roughly divided into three large divisions:—1. Historical 
and biographical. 2. Classical. 3. General or scientific. 

In the first division I include the historical novel, as I 
certainly do not think that a girl is wasting time by reading 
the best of Walter Scott’s novels, or Miss Aguilai’s * Days of 
Bruce ”—from which, by the way, I gained a much more 
vivid idea of the Scotch history of that time than I ever 
did from the ‘*Student’s Hume,”—or Kingsley’s ‘‘ Hereward 
the Wake,” “‘ Westward Ho!” and the like, since they have a 
good solid substratum of history. But apart from the his- 
torical tale or novel, there are charming versions for our 
little ones of English, French and other histories, very often 
attractively illustrated ; and for the elder ones, Macaulay’s 
Essays, the “Cameos of English History,” “ Lives.of the 
English Queens,” and similar books, which give us, so to 
say, “a peep behind the scenes” and endow the characters 
with individuality, the scenes with reality, and the incidents 
with truth. Outside our own history, books such as ‘‘ Con- 
stantinople” by Giberne, Mrs. Oliphant’s “ Makers of 
Florence ” and “ Makers of Venice,” give us a graphic picture 
of the great towns and personages of the middle ages ; and 
what more fascinating reading is there than Prescott’s 
Histories of the Conquest of Mexico and Peru, or Motley’s 
Rise of the Dutch Republic ? 

By classical reading I mean reading which will make them 
familiar with the mythology, modes of life, and history, both 
political and literary, of Greece and Rome. Some may 
object that this is more suited to boys than girls, but the 
chief reason I strongly recommend it for girls is because, 
without this knowledge, they cannot appreciate modern 
paintings and sculptures, or fully understand the best of our 
rodern literature, be it poetry or prose; therefore, in their 
school-days they should get an insight into Greek and 
Roman mythology and history, which will live for ever inthe 
world’s art and literature. 

I need hardly stop to mention any of the many charming 
books written for children about classical mythology and 
history. We all know Kingsley’s “ Heroes,” and Prof. 
Church's well-illustrated series of stories from Homer, Livy, 
etc., and, last but not least, Cox's ‘‘ Tales of Ancient Greece.” 
And for their private reading we might induce our girls to 
make an acquaintance with the epics and tragedies of an- 
tiquity, by means of the fine translations we possess. Why 
should a girl not enjoy reading Lord Derby’s metrical version 
of the Iliad, or Pope’s of the Odyssey, or Butcher and Lang’s 
clever prose translation of it, or some good translation of the 
neid? 

General or Scientific.—This is rather a comprehensive 
heading ; under it I should like to include elementary books 
on astronomy, natural history, geography, govlogy. 

We believe that most boys delight in such books as 
White’s ‘“‘ Natural History of Selborne,” and we ask ourselves 
why should not girls do the same; perhaps girls in the 
country, accustomed to accompany their brothers on their 
rambles, do, but as a rule they seem to have little natural 
taste for these subjects. Some easy and interesting book, as 
“The World at Home,” or “ Father Alder,” might be read 
and explained to them; and as they grow older such books 
as “ Madam How and Lady Why,” “Sun, Moon, and Stars,” 
“The Forty Shires,” or ‘The Story of the Heavens,” might 
be studied with them. The chief thing we teachers have to 
do is to try and awaken a many-sided interest, so that when 
they leave school, they may feel inclined to read for them- 
selves more about these subjects, of which they have Jearned 
the outlines with us. 
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LESSONS FROM MY EARLY LIFE. 
By tHE Rev. H. R. Hawes. 

In the Young Man for August Mr. Haweis publishes 

@ paper of some biographical interest. He says he hated 

Latin and Greek as a lad and used to revel in Tennyson. 

When he went to Cambridge he spent most of his time 

in playing the violin, for which he had a great gift. 

On leaving college, he spent nine months in Italy in 
Garibaldi’s time, with excellent results. He says :— 


The one result to my life of these stirring experiences was 
the conviction that to suffer and to venture, and to work for 
the emancipation of the suffering and the oppressed against 
tyranny and wrong, was the noblest mission on earth, 
Garibaldi, as he was in those bis best and brightest days, 
stood to me, and will ever stand, as the pure symbol in 
modern times of noble self-sacrifice and grand achievement 
in the cause of true philanthropy. 

This experience haunted me all through my curacy life in 
the East End of London, Bethnal Green, and Stepney. 
Garibaldi gave me that keen relish, which I hope I shall never 
lose, for all schemes which aim at the amelioration of our own 
enslaved poor. I learned sympathy with their legitimate 
strikes. It was Garibaldi who enabled me to see in Lord 
Shaftesbury, whose religious opinions were far as the poles 
asunder from mine, the chivalrous champion of the down- 
trodden, and later on in General Booth a real captain of 
salvation to thousands groaning under the despotism of sin 
and the curse of crime and poverty. Booth is, after all, a 
sort of almost literal social Garibaldi of the masses. 


Speaking of the lessons which he has learned as to the 
most helpful methods of work, he says :— 

First, 1am sure that early rising and early reading and 
writing are good. It was for some time my practice to rise 
soon after six, all weathers, dress and read or write, wrapped 
up. All crouching over the fire is bad. Rise and read. 

Secondly, from a desultory reader (from the time I began 
studying for the Church) I became a systematic reader. I 
have always been a great Bible reader, and though my 
verbal memory is bad, J have, by dint of incessant Bible- 
reading from childhood, committed to memory, not always 
accurately, large portions of the sacred text. I am grieved 
to find that Bible-reading has greatly decreased. Young 
people are still given Bibles, but they do not read them, and 
they do not know their Bibles. 

The Bible, having ceased to be a fetish, is, in fact, ceasing 
to be read. I would say to all young men, Make yourselves 
acquainted with Genesis, Exodus, Samuel, Kings, Psalms, 
Isaiah, the four Gospels, Acts, and St. Paul’s Corinthian and 
Ephesian Epistles. Such books as F. W. Robertson’s 
“Sermons,” at least six volumes, may be very profitably 
studied in connection with the Bible. After all, the Bible 
must always remain the world’s great religious classic, 
whatever opinions may ultimately prevail as to the date of 
authorship of its different books, Generally speaking, I am 
in the habit of keeping some one solid book, like Herbert 
Spencer’s “ Data of Ethics,” Carlyle’s ‘‘ Frederick,” Gibbon’s 
‘ Rome,” or Milman’s “ History of Latin Christianity,” always 
going, till I get through it. Anything which strikes me as 
useful for reference I make a note of in a line with page at 
end of each vol. I have annotated thus the whole of 
Milman, Gibbon, Green’s “ Short History,” Lecky, and count- 
less other vols, It is the easiest and safest way of preserving 
the results of your reading, for as long as your book lasts 
your notes last, and if you can find your book you can find 
your notes. As you get on in life, you will, if you are wise, 
read less, but more to the purpose. The fritter of mind over 
newspapers and magazines is immense. Learn to cultivate 
a habit of selection. 

Thirdly, every one must sometimes—we all must—read to 
cram; but this is not the best kind of reading. Read rather 
to assimilate. 

Lastly, do not kick at compulsory work, unless of an 
essentially degrading or unsuitable character. 
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HOW LOCAL OPTION WORKS IN PRACTICE. 


THERE is an interesting short article in the Sunday 
Magazine for August which sheds some light upon the 
— course of events in England when the teetotallers 

ave their will and local option is the law of theland. It 
is entitled “A Prohibition of Drinking Shops: How it 
Came About and What Followed.” The writer says :—- 

Sometimes I have been asked, “Is the removal of the drink 
traffic a counsel of perfection, the impossible dream of the 
hopeful temperance reformer? Cana whole community be 
found voluntarily, and through a course of years, to free itself 
from the main cause of its demoralisation ?” 

My answer is: I do not merely think or suppose, I know 
that it has been done. And by the healthful development of 
the moral sense of communities it can sooner or later be done 
everywhere. 

In the southern part of the State of New Jersey, forty 
miles from Philadelphia, stands the town of Millville, con- 
taining a population of ten thousand, almost wholly of work- 
ing men and their families. I know of only one college- 
educated man in the town. A generation ago it was specially 
noted for its intemperance. 

When the day came that, by the terms of the charter which 
incorporated the village into a “city,” the State granted the 
privilege of local option, an increasing number became con- 
vinced of the practicability of the suppression of the liquor 
traffic. Opposed to them were the habitual drinkers, backed 
by the pecuniary interests of three large hotels and twenty 
lower-class drinking saloons. Year by year the number of 
the Prohibitionists grew. The first step gained was the sup- 
pression of the smaller saloons, in which the three large 
taverns heartily joined, in order to obtain a monopoly of the 
sale. But, in the following year, the irritated saloon-keepers, 
by way of retaliation, joined the Prohibitionists in closing the 
three taverns. Thus, by a process of mutual decapitation, 
the city got rid of both classes of licensed houses. 

It was the elected city council which controlled the ques- 
tion of licences. In the decisive year elections gave a 
majority of one in favour of the sale of liquor. The deciding 
vote against prohibition was that of a butcher, and the wives 
of the artisans let him know that if, by the aid of his vote, 
the tavern licences were renewed, they would buy meat 
elsewhere. He absented himself from the city council, and 
that year, for the first time, no applications for licence were 
granted. 

The three tavern-keepers now “struck,” and tried to force 
licences by declining to entertain travellers. In this new 
emergency, a lady, who had the principal house in the place, 
temporarily received all travellers. The reformers triumphed. 
Two of the taverns became temperance boarding-houses, and 
the third received visitors to the place. 

For many years the battle was a close one, not without 
risk of defeat. But the increase in the prosperity of the 
town, the welfare of individual families—most of all, the 
improved character of the young men, was so evident, that 
the prohibition vote grew greater year by year, until finally 
the question was no longer contested. This result was 
mainly owing to the wise and unfaltering efforts of the local 
branch of the National Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union. 

Now for the results of fifteen years of this “ home protec- 
tion.” Instead of three taverns and twenty saloons poison- 
ing the moral and physical life of the community, a thriving 
mechanics’ institute, costing £4,000, was built, where a 
reading-room, musical and debating societies and lectures 
occupy the evenings of the young. Three music shops are 
established, with an annual sale of several hundred pounds 
of cottage organs and musical instruments, and it is literally 
true that young men have grown up never having seen or 
tasted alcoholic liquors. On the occasion of a scientific 
lecture there could not be found in all the town enough 
alcohol to furnish the material for the experiments. Two 
policemen are found amply sufficient to watch over a town of 
10,000 inhabitants. 
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THE HORRORS OF WAR. 
By Baron pE Marsor. 


In the London Quarterly Review appears an interesting 
notice of Baron de Marbot’s Memoirs, which gives 
incidentally some vivid pictures of what is actually 
meant by “ glorious victories.” 

AT THE SIEGE OF GENOA. 

The memorable siege of Genoa, the Austrians blockading 
the place by land and the English by sea, lasted two months, 
during which the garrison and the inhabitants suffered 
fearfully from famine and typhus. Marbot describes the 
privation and distress in the beleaguered city. The troops, 
privileged beyond the starving multitude, received a wretched 
ration of a quarter of a pound of horseflesk, and a quarter 
of a pound of so-called bread, “a horrible compound of 
damaged flour, sawdust, starch, hair-powder, oatmeal, 
linseed, rancid nuts, and other nasty substances, to which a 
little solidity was given by the admixture of a small portion 
of cocoa.” Little marvel that, out of 16,000 Frenchmen, 
10,000 died. One incident of the siege was the capture by 
the French of 3,000 Austrian grenadiers, who were sent on 
board the hulks in the harbour, and put upon half-rations— 
that is, half of the wretched allowance measured out to the 
French soldiers. The siege lasted fifteen days after this 
capture, and Marbot describes the unhappy Austrians as 
“ yelling with rage and hunger; at last, after having eaten 
their shoes, knapsacks, pouches, and even, according to 
rumour, the bodies of some of their comrades, they nearly all 
died of starvation.” 

THE HOLOCAUST OF HOLLABRUNN. 

““We were obliged to wait twenty-four hours at Hollabrunn, 
until the way was cleared through its streets destroyed by 
the fire, and still full of burning planks, beams, and frag- 
ments of furniture. This unlucky town had been so com- 
pletely burnt that we could not find a single house to take 
shelter in. During our compulsory stay in the place we were 
appalled by a horrible spectacle. The wounded, especially 
the Russians, had during the fight taken refuge in the 
houses, where they were soon overtaken by the fire. At the 
approach of this new danger all who were able to move had 
fled ; but many, wounded in the legs or otherwise severely 
injured, had been burnt alive under the ruins. Some had 
endeavoured to escape by crawling on the ground, but the 
fire had pursued them into the streets, and one might see 
thousands of the poor fellows half reduced to ashes; some 
of them were even yet breathing. The corpses of the men 
and horses killed in the fight had also been roasted, so that 
from the unhappy town of Hollabrunn emanated a horrible 
and sickening odour of roasted flesh, perceptible at some 
leagues distance.” Four years later Marbot was again at this 
too-convenient battle spot, and, though the mischief caused 
by the fire of 1805 was barely repaired, saw it again burnt, and 
again piled with dead and dying men in a half-roasted state. 

AFTER AUSTERLITZ. 

On December 2nd, 1805, the famous battle was fought 
near the village of Austerlitz, and Napoleon, now at the 
height of his successes, drove the vanquished Austrians and 
Russians before him with terrible slaughter. “The greater 
part of the enemy, chiefly Russians, sought to pass over the 
ice. It was very thick, and five or six thousand men, keep- 
ing some kind of order, had reached the middle of the 
Satschan Lake, when Napoleon, calling up the artillery of 
his guard, gave the order to fire onthe ice. It broke at 
countless points, and a mighty cracking was heard. The 
water, oozing through the fissures, soon covered the floes, 
and we saw thousands of Russians, with their horses, guns 
and waggons, slowly settle down into the depths. It was a 
horribly majestic spectacle, which I shall never forget. In 
an instant the surface of the lake was covered with every- 
thing that could swim. Men and horses struggled in the 
water amongst the floes. Some—a very small number— 
succeeded in saving themselves by the help of poles and 
ropes, which our soldiers reached to them from the shore, 
but the greater part were drowned.” 
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WANTED, A PHONOGRAPH FOR THOUGHT. 
THE LATEST AMERICAN SUGGESTION. 


In Lucifer for July 15th the editor, in “On the Watch- 
Tower,” notes with appreciative satisfaction that science 
day by day goes more and more in the direction of con- 
firming the teachings of Madame Blavatsky and her 
masters. It must be admitted that this is not altogether 
ground for rejoicing, especially as Mrs. Besant tells us 
that as the result of a belief in reincarnation we may 
expect to see— 

The influx of a numerous and depraved class, from those 
who lived amid the rotting ruins of Roman civilisation, the 
brutal, cruel, dissolute youth of Rome, of Constantinople, of 
Alexandria, and of many another city. The thought-bodies 
then formed are the moulds into which will be and are being 
built the sad prison-houses of those Egos, and the alcohol- 
soaked and poisoned materials provided by our drunken 
classes form the fittest bricks for such gloomy edifices. 


This is not a pleasant prospect surely, but why these 
rascals of the lower Empire are due just now Mrs. Besant 
does not tell us. A more pleasant subject for her medi- 
tation on the Watch-Tower is to be found in an article 
which is quoted from the English Mechanic, by Prof. 
Edwin J. Houston, an American electrician, entitled, 
“Shall We Have a Thought Machine?” The object of 
this article is to argue that as we have a phonograph for 
recording speech, we should have an instrument which 
would record thought without the intervention of 
speech :— 

Thought (says the Professor) is accompanied by molecular 
vibrations in the gray matter of the brain, and these brain 
molecules, like everything else, are immersed in and inter- 
penetrated by ether ; this being so, their vibrations must 
set up wave-motions in the ether, and these must spread out 
from the brain in all directions. Further, these brain-waves, 
or thought-waves, being thus sent out into space, will pro- 
duce some phenomena, and reasoning by janalogy we may 
expect that—as in the case of sound-waves—sympathetic 
vibrations will be set up in bodies similar to that which 
generates the waves, if those bodies are attuned to respond. 
Again, reasoning by analogy we may expect—as in electric 
resonance—that such oscillations would be set up as 
are found when electric waves are sent out and, meeting 
a circuit in consonance with them, set up in that circuit 
oscillations like their own. 

In view of these facts, which are well ascertained, Prof. 
Houston considers that it does not seem improbable that a 
brain engaged in intense thought should act as a centre for 
thought-radiation, nor that this radiation, proceeding out- 
wards in all directions, should affect other brains on which 
they fall, provided that these other brains are tuned to 
vibrate in unison with them. 

Light waves are etheric vibrations, and it would seem that 
these brain-waves should “ partake of the nature of light.” 
If so, why should it not be possible to obtain, say, by means 
of a lens, a photographic impression of them ? 

Such a thought-record suitably employed might be able to 
awaken at any subsequent time in the brain of a person 
submitting himself to its influence tho.ghts identical to 
those recorded. 

Mrs. Besant says :— 

All these discussions about etheric waves would start from 
a firmer basis if it were generally remembered that such 
names as light, sound, electrical disturbance, etc., are 
descriptive, not of the phenomena, but of their effect oan 
us. In Nature they are all etheric vibrations; translated 
through our sense-organs they appear as many differing 
sensations. Alter your sense-organs, and what is now light 
might become sound, fragrance might become visible. And 
with different ears we might listen to the morning stars 
singing together, and see in many-coloured radiance the 
harmonious concert of the birds. 
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“W. H. SMITH AND SON. 
FACTS AND FIGURES ABOUT THE FIRM. 


Tue English Illustrated has given itself up of late 
entirely to the gratuitous advertising of trading concerns. 
The present number exhibits this tendency in the most 
extreme form, for we have no fewer than three articles 
devoted to the judicious advertising of three trading com- 
panies. These are W. H. Smith and Son, the newsagents, 
the North Eastern Railway Co., and Messrs. Palmer, 
the biscuit bakers, of Reading. The articles are interest- 
ing enough, and are well illustrated, and this freak of 
the English Illustrated may do it no harm. Certainly 
Mr. W. M. Acworth’s paper on W. H. Smith and Son, 
with which the number opens, is as interesting as any of 
the articles in this month’s magazines. Mr. Acworth 
traces the history of the great monopoly since its foun- 
dation in the year 1821. The old Mr. W. H. Smith the 
First was a tremendously hard worker, and was as keen 
about little things as he was liberal in great ones. 


For if he took care of the pence—‘ Man!” he exclaimed 
one day to a startled customer who in paying an account at 
a desk beside him had remarked that he supposed he needn’t 
pay the odd farthing, “Man! this house is built upon 

hings ”—on occasion he could display a regal disregard 
of the pounds, whether it was in subscribing a thousand 
guineas to rebuild the Methodist chapel where he worshipped, 
or in chartering special coaches or trains or steamers to 
carry the news of great events to the furthest ends of the 
country. 


Mr. W. H. Smith the Second was also a very laborious 
man of business, and from 1841 to 1868 he superintended 
the sorting and dispatch of newspapers every morning 
as punctually as his father had done before him. 
The Smiths were originally Wesleyans, but when at 
Grammar School W. H. Smith the Second acquired a 
strong predilection for the Established Church. The 
reputation of the firm was first made by its beating the 
Post Office in the dispatch of newspapers. Mr. Acworth 
says :— 

The Post Office only dispatched its country mails at night, 
so it was nearly twelve hours after the newspapers were 
published before they commenced their journey to the 
provinces. Mr. Smith conceived and carried out the idea of 
collecting the papers from the publishing offices and sending 
them out with the early morning coaches, which were often 
as fast and faster than the mails; and for this purpose he 
organised a service of express carts. If the coaches started 
too early, or the papers were published too late, the carts 
galloped after the coaches and overtook them. On great 
occasions they even went all the way, and in 1830 Smith’s 
express delivered the news of the death of George IV. in 
Dublin twenty-four hours in advance of the royal messenger. 


It was not until 1852 that the firm took its present 
remises. Mr. Acworth spent one Friday morning in the 
Btrand house, and describes in detail the method in which 
the papers are sent out. Mr. Acworth says that litera- 
ture of the 7it-Bits order is springing up with rank 
luxuriance, and seems to be likely to choke all other litera- 
ture. The circulation of daily papers has not increased 
either in London or in the provinces, but the weekly 
miscellany which Mr. Newnes popularised multiplies and 
increases every year. The days on which the greatest 
pressure is felt are Friday and Saturday, when they have 
respectively fifty-eight and a hundred weeklies to dis- 
patch, besides the dailies. The annual bill for twine 
amounts to nearly £3,000. They have a staff of thirty- 
five carts and drivers, and fifty horses. Papers are sorted 
at Waterloo, Paddington, and King’s Cross, in the station; 
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those sent by the North Western and the Midland are 
sorted in the train. The back number department has a 
gross income of £12,000 a year, from which it would seem 
that Mr. Smith’s customers call for a million and a half 
back numbers in the twelve months. Messrs. Smith and 
Son have six hundred bookstalls in the various railway 
stations, and they are constantly being pressed to in- 
crease the number of articles sold. ready they sell 
puzzles, lamps, and railway rugs, but they have not yet 
seen their way to sell either ipbacco or matches, much as 
they have been pressed to do so. Mr. Acworth says :— 


There are not a few other branches of Messrs. Smith's 
business still left unmentioned. For one thing, they are 
bookbinders in a large way; for another, they print for 
themselves, not only their own catalogues and lists of papers, 
but also, every day on a separate wrapper, the address of 
each customer to whom they have to post a newspaper the 
following morning. Then again, they are agents for the in- 
sertion of advertisements in every newspaper, and, what is 
more important, they carry on, on their own account, what is 
probably the largest advertising businessin the world. For, 
as is well known, they have contracted with almost every 
railway company in the country for the right to display 
advertisements at their stations. And in connection with 
this, they have a large establishment where advertisements 
are designed, printed and lithographed,-and then framed and 
glazed. 


SOME AUSTRALIAN EXPERIMENTS. 

Spreaxine of “ Australian Experiments in the Art of 
Government,” Mr. Kinnaird Rose says in the Juridical 
Review :— 

Triennial Parliaments have not ¢eurtailed the usefulness of 
the Legislature, which has rather been bought into closer 
and more responsible touch with the electorate. Manhood 
suffrage by itself has not given strength to crude schemes of 
socialism, but has tried these with the unanswerable logic of 
dear-bought experience. The ballot has become the main 
prop of personal liberty, and open voting shown to be the 
instrument of petty tyrrany, whether in politics or trade 
disputes. The balance of political power has not been upset 
by equal electoral districts, nor has the payment of Members 
of Parliament degraded the standard of the representatives 
of the people in moral excellence, intelligence, or indepen- 
dence. The abolition of concurrent endowment of all 
ecclesiastical denominations has not strangled religion. The 
activity of the Churches is nowhere more manifest, or more 
aggressive, than in Australia. Free education for a quarter 
of a century has neither pauperised the community, nor 
introduced general intellectual snobbishness, nor weakened 
the power or the willingness of even the least rich classes 
for work with hands, while it has certainly raised the 
tidemark of mental culture, and imparted healthier and 
broader views of life. We question whether there is any- 
where among the English-speaking races a more general 
appreciation of literature, or more newspapers to the unit of 
the population, than in Australia. The principle of fixing 
rents by independent land boards was established with 
benefit before it was even dreamt of as a practical measure 
in Ireland and Scotland. It is, however, too soon to say 
whether a land-tax on unimproved land values introducec 
in Queensland, South Australia, and New Zealand wil) 
secure all the beneficial results predicted for this scheme of 
taxation by its great advocate, Mr. Henry George. 





In the Lyceum for July 15th the editor responds to Sir 
Charles Gavan Dutffy’s proposal for an Irish senate by 
suggesting methods by which it could be constituted. He 
would give labour one-fourth of the entire representation, 
capital one-fourth, intelligence or education one-fourth, 
while he would constitute the other fourth of eminent 
citizens by nomination. 
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HYMNS AND THEIR WRITERS. 

“For all practical purposes the 30,000 hymns of the 
Dictionary,” says the Quarterly Review of “Julian's 
Dictionary of Hymnology,” “are ample, and even more 
than ample.” Few people will question it. But it 
appears the extant Christian hymns may be approximately 
reckoned at no fewer than 400,000. 

If it be true, as it has been shrewdly said, that the appear- 
ance of a really good hymn is as rare as that of a comet, 
what an appalling amount of poor and even base material the 
uncompromising searcher for first-class hymns must need 
to pass through his critical sieve in order to pick out the 
rare gems that will repay his toil ! 

And one may add, if hymns be so numerous, how easy 
it ought to be to weed out of certain extensively-used 
collections those hymns which are so sensuous in their 
imagery as to debase rather than elevate the literal- 
minded singer. 


CURIOSITIES OF THE HYMNAL. 


In this dictionary of 30,000 hymns there are some 120 
instances in which the hymn writer, finding himself in 
want of an additional syllable for his first line, has 
absurdly prefixed the word “And.” Some 2,500 begin 
with “O” or “Oh.” The army of ascertained composers 
or translators exceeds 5,000, and there are now to be 
found hymns in no fewer than 200 languages and 
dialects. Clement of Alexandria wrote the earliest 


known Christ hymn, outside the Canons of Sc 
Anongst the languages 
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that the Reformed congregations in Germany took to 
hymn-singing at once, Luther's own thirty-seven hymns 
giving an impulse to the production of this class of sacred 
verse that has never flagged, and is perhaps almost as potent 
even now as it was in epochs of greater ferment, such as the 
Thirty Years’ War, and the pietistic and evangelical revivals. 

Next to the German, the English language must un- 
doubtedly be credited with pre-eminent richness in hymnody ; 
and, owing to its immense and ever-increasing diffusion, 
it will probably ere long outstrip its rival. That it has not 
already done £0 is to be attributed to the much later period 
at which hymns conquered an assured place in the public 
worship of English congregations. From the Reformation 
down to the close of the seventeeth century, scarcely anything, 
except versions of the Psalter or metrical paraphrases of 
other parts of Scripture was sung during divine service. 


EARLY BOOKS AND THE SCOFFER. 


The first hymn-book was Wither’s, in 1623. Of psalms, 
Sternhold published forty in the reign of Henry VIIL.,, 
and Hopkins added to them. Their book had great 
success, although persons of polite ears were sometimes 
moved to exclaim, as Rochester did, on hearing a parish 
clerk sing one of the versions :— 

Sternhold and Hopkins had great qualms, 
When they translated David's psalms, 
To make the heart right glad ; 
But had it been King David's fate 
To hear thee sing and them translate, 
By ——— ’twould set him mad. 


It was not till nearly the close of the seventeenth century 
that English hymnody began to show real signs of life, and to 


the credit of the Nonconformists it first raised its head as if 
from a long sleep in their humble places of worship. Then 
came the era of Isaac Watts, Doddridge, and the Wesleys, 
through whose compositions the voice of sacred song soon 
grew full and strong in congregations outside the Establish- 
ment; whence, under the impulse of the evangelical revival, 
it found its way within the Church’s more stately walls. 


THE GREATEST HYMN WRITERS. 
Mr. Julian thinks Charles Wesley the greatest hymn- 
writer of all ages, in right of quality as well as quantity. 
The article gives figures which may be tabulated thus :— 


Charles Wesley re wrote 6,500 hymns 


James’Edmeston (architect)... - 2,000 __s,, 
Beddcme (Baptist) ... A a 830 -, 
Kelly (ex-Irish clergyman) ... ‘s 1 a 
James Montgomery (journalist) _,, 400 ,, 
Isaac Watts ... tas tia a 400, 
Charlotte Elliott ed and vi i) ae 
Bishop Wordsworth ... aad “ oe 
Dr. Bonar (Free Kirk) “is aa tae > e 
Henry Francis Lyte ... < ia ae 


We owe to Charles Wesley “ Hark! the Herald Angels 
Sing” and “Jesu, Lover of My Soul”; to Edmeston 
“ Lead us, Heavenly Father, Lead us” ; to Kelly “ Through 
the Day Thy Love has Spared us” ; to Montgomery “Go 
to Dark Gethsemane,” and “Angels from the Realms 
of Glory”; to Watts “When I Survey the Wondrous 
6% a , ~e . vos oh Ln ee ‘ Tr ” and “Thy 

Hark! the 
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Say”; and : “ Hock of Ages” 
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The old version of the “Gloria, laus, et honor” 
gave :— 

Be Thou, O Lord, the Rider. 
And we the little ass; 
That to God’s holy city 
Together we may pass. 


What a painful lack of reverence there is in the Moravian 
Passion-hymn, which says of our blessed Redeemer, “ He, 
like a worm, twisting and twining around, Groans deeply,” 
etc.! and in another of their hymns, headed “ Confession,” 
which gives the following verse :— 


When in His blood I saw Him swim, 
A small drop | did get ; 

This glued Him to me, me to Him, 
The first time that we met. 


Again, what person of cultivated taste could now sing with- 
out a shiver Williams’s hymn, “ Hark the Voice of my Be- 
loved,” imitated though it be from the Song of Solomon? Or 
could use with devotional seriousness Herrick’s “ Litany 
to the Holy Spirit,” intended in all good faith for a solemn 
and pathetic invocation in the time of fear and distress, yet 
containing such petitions as these ?— 


When the artless doctor sees } 
No one hope, but of his fees, 
And his skill runs on the lees, 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me. 


When his potion and his pill, 

His, or none, or little skill, 

Meet for nothing but to kill, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me. 










































































A MAN OF THE PEOPLE. 
THE LATE HUGH GILMORE. 
“J. D. T.” contributes to the Primitive Methodist 

Quarterly Review an interesting and sympathetic memoir 
of the late Hugh Gilmore, whose name was a word heard 
in many households of the North of England, as well as 
in Adelaide, South Australia, where he died. I extract 

‘a few passages, mainly autobiographical, quoted by the 

reviewer :— 

A DEMOCRAT IN PINAFORES. 

Hugh Gilmore was a son of the people, and there, humanly 
speaking, is the secret of his personality and his striking 
career, of his strength and his weakness. He was a democrat 
from the cradle. “ My first recollections,” he has told us, in 
a fine fragment of autobiography, “are of the busy streets 
of a large city ; they were my home, my school, and my play- 
ground. I lived in them, slept in them, played in them, 
starved in them, and nearly perished in them. Within a 
certain area I knew every lane and alley, every hole and 
corner, where the flagstones were warmest at every hour of 
‘the day, and the most sheltered nook when the piercing 
winds blew at night. 

POOR BUT PRICELESS. 

“T was thrown among the poorest of the poor, with whom 
were associated many of the offenders against society, the 
sinning and the sinned against. . , . I recall scenes that 
make me shudder, and experiences that deepen my thank- 
fulness to God, and my passion to help in some way to rescue 
those who are perishing. fear to offend those 
whose knowledge of human nature has been gained from 
communion with only one class, and who are dominated by 
an abstract pre-judgment; but this I must say, that among 
the unfortunate and outcast, I knew many with splendid 
possibilities in them, and a rudimentary spirituality which in 
favourable circumstances, would have made them eminent 
in the church and in the world. My early contact with the 
poorest of the poor excited in me a belief in the goodness of 
human nature, and a sympathy for men as men, independent 
of their circumstances; and this has proved a powerful 
element in my intellectual progress. My sympathy with 
duman nature has enabled me to understand it; my confi- 
dence in its goodness has enabled me to help men.” 

IMAGINATION AND THE LEGITIMATE. 

His education, with all its advantages and its defects, was 
also determined by his derivation from the great underlying 
stratum of the common people. Of colleges and classics, of 
the culture of the esoteric and the élite he knew nothing, nor 
cared to know. A poor old woman who earned her living by 
‘winding yarn with a spinning-wheel, was his first teacher. 
She told him stories, and so ministered to the development 
-of that fine faculty of imagination in him. 

So also did the theatre—that educative possibility of 
the future :— 

“For one halfpenny every night I escaped for an hour from 
the hardness, coarseness, misery, and degradation of my 
actual life into the ideal. What mattered it that the leading 
tragedian lisped, or that the angel who delivered the captive 
was coarse and vulgar? ‘The whole thing to me was a 
splendid representation of virtue rewarded, and vice and 
villainy punished. O! how often have I sat there uncon- 
scious of hunger and cold, of the hard world without, and 
my lonely lot, wrapped vp in the sorrows of some hapless 
wight against whom the stress of fortune was too great. I 
owe a debt of gratitude to the performers of the ‘ Geggie’ 
for the relief they afforded me, and the contribution they 
made to the education of my imagination and poetic sen- 
sibility.” 

FIGHTING THE PEOPLE'S BATTLES. 

Among the fishermen of Berwick-on-T weed, the colliers of 
Northumberland, the stalwart dalesmen of the valley of 
the Wear, the solid business-loving Quakers of Darlington, 
the hard-headed enterprising Tynesiders, the keen politicians 
of Preston, and the fresh, free life of the Colonies—he was 
ever the restless, eager citizen, feeling the great pulse of 
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public life, and counting nothing alien to him that con- 
cerned humanity. In Weardale, for example, he placed 
himself in the forefront of the movement for unsectarian 
education, and fought the battle through with splendid 
energy and success. An old resident in Stanhope once de- 
scribed to me a memorable occasion on which Mr. Gilmore was 
seen striding up the main street of the place on his way 
to address an open-air meeting of the dales-people from a 
kind of stone pulpit at the Hall,—his hat on the back of his 
head, his eyes all aflame, and his strong mobile features 
working intensely. At mass meetings of miners in Northum- 
berland and Durham, his voice was frequently heard. In 
Liberal Darlington and in Tory Preston he was equally 
active and ardent in the advocacy of his strong political 
opinions, Always an advanced Liberal, no popular cause 
ever appealed to him in vain for support. 


In Adelaide, Mr. Gilmore was President of the cae. 
Tax League, and was Henry George’s lieutenant-in-chief 
when that “ homme-du-peuple ” visited Australia. 


MUSIC IN THE GREEK CHURCH. 

In an article on “The Music of Russia,” in Music 
(Chicago) for July, Mr. E. Burnham Lewis thus refers to 
Church music :— 

Until the time of Catherine II., Church music was sung 
entirely in unison, and this may have given rise to the one- 
note choirs which were based on the horn-band system, each 
singer falling in on his own note as it occurred in the com- 
position. There is no instrument of any kind used in the 
Greek Church, and no female voices, the soprano parts being 
taken by boys. The music is exquisitely sweet but 
monotonous, the charm lying rather in the quality than in 
the variety of tone; gentle and soft, except for the 
tremendous bass voices, which are often used as pedal-points 
in the hymns, thus giving an organ-like support to the other 
parts. 

THE CURSING BY THE PRINSTS. 

The priests have extraordinarily resonant voices, and when 
the heretics are cursed by them, so terrible are they in their 
strength, and such dread is inspired by their apparently 
unfathomable depth, that it is not surprising so many have 
embraced the true faith, if for no other reason than to 
escape being classed with those against whom these mighty 
anathemas are hurled. 

THE BASS VOICE. 

There is a particular institution in St. Petersburg for in- 
structing singers for the Imperial Chapel, the extreme ages 
being from seven to forty. The bass voices are easily worn 
out, and as soon as any falling off is apparent they are pen- 
sioned. The bass voice is considered such an impértant 
factor in the Russian service that it is everywhere sought 
for and liberally remunerated. It is said that one of the 
tests of requisite strength is to place the singer in a room 
with closed doors and windows, and if he succeeds in 
breaking the glass with his voice, he is accepted. 

A VOICE THAT OPENED DOORS. 

Some time ago reports reached St. Petersburg of an un- 
commonly deep voice in Tobolsk. The man was summoned 
to appear and make himself heard, and the result was an 
engagement at the Kasan Church. Such was the power of 
this voice that the material aid of hands in opening doors 
was unnecessary—to “ahem!” was the open sesame to which 
all doors responded. Once, when attacked by robbers, the 
call for help by this voice was sufficiently magical in its 
effect to convince the assailants that a supernatural being 
had fallen into their hands, and they were thankful to escape 
with their lives, leaving the voice and its owner uninjured. 
Half the year this voice was fed upon eggs. 

The basses sing an octave lower than with us, taking the 
double C and D and even lower notes with ease. The tenors 
are not especially celebrated. The entire service, except the 
sermon, is intoned. The singers are divided into two 
choruses, and the Gregorian chant is used as in the Western 
churches. 
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FOREIGN CONSPIRACY IN AMERICA. 
AN EXPOSURE OF CAHENSLYISM. 

THE Rev. John Conway has a remarkable article in 
the American Review of Reviews for August, entitled 
“Foreignism in Three Chapters.” It is an exposure of 
the attempt made by the foreign Catholics to use the 
Pope to make the United States European rather than 
English speaking. Herr Cahensly is the leader of the 
conspiracy, which the Pope severely condemns. He 
demands that Catholic Bishops in America shall be chosen 
from the various nationalities contributing immigrants, 
that they shall be foreigners rather than Americans. 

CAHENSLY’S MEMORIAL. 

The following extract from the memorial presented 
last year by Herr Cahensly to the Propaganda, says Mr. 
Conway, shows treason against this country :— 

Moreover, this question affects the interests of the 
countries from which emigration takes place. Vhrough their 
immigrants the nations are acquiring in the great Republic 
an influence and an importance of which they will one day be 
able to make great profit. These nations are so well aware of 
this that they are doing everything in their power to have 
those of their nationalities settled in the United States 
develop and strengthen themselves in every respct. The 
time has come when governments can no longer remain 
indifferent to this grave and important question. For 
example, is it a matter of no consequence to England, 
Ireland, France, Germany, Italy, Canada, Austria, Hungary, 
Spain, and other governments, that they number in a 
youthful country, and one full of prospects, millions of 
fellow-citizens, forming part of the nation, and taking an 
active part in industry, commerce, politics, social life, and 
public affairs? It must not be lost sight of that the 
American nation, the people of the United States, is not 
a people of one race only, but of all races, of all nation- 
alities. Every race, every nationality may take its place in 
the sunlight. Precisely owing to this fact, and because 
religion is the corner-stone and the key-stone of every 
social edifice, the nations have an immense interest in their 
emigrants being represented in the episcopate of the United 
States by bishops of their own. And therein lies the reason 
why all the nations, whose populations are emigrating 
to the great republic, are expecting from the paternal solici- 
tude of the Holy See, the bishops whom their dearest interests 
call for. 

Is it not treason against this country to invite foreign 
powers to settle an American question and to offer these 
powers, by way of compensation, a profitable influence 
and importance here ? 

Those who work most strenuously for the success of 
the movement belong to three classes. First, the 
journalists in the German language encourage foreignism. 
From the beginning of the discussion to the present time 
not a single German printed paper took the part of 
the Americans. That press is impelled to aid foreignism 
by a motive of self-preservation as well as by other 
considerations. The German language will disappear 
with foreignism, and that disappearance means the death 
of the German press in the United States. 

The second class who aid in this conspiracy is made 
up of priests. Many of these have come to this country 
late in life. They have not been able to shake off the 
influence of their early environments. They have 
shown themselves to be utterly incapable -of grasping 
American modes of thought and the progressive spirit 
which pervades the people. The priestly promoters of 
foreignism belong chiefly to the Archdioceses of St. Louis 
and Milwaukee. St. Louis is even more aggressively 
foreign than Milwaukee. 

Here the conspiracy was hatched years ago; here, 
also, a desperate attempt is being made to secure a 
German successor to Archbishop Kenrick. 
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RAILWAYS AS MIDDLEMEN. 
THE FARMERS’ AND GARDENERS SUPPLY SOCIETY. 

Tue Rev. Harry Jones, in the Leisure Hour for August, 
describes what progress he has made in establishing the 
Farmers’ and Gardeners’ Supply Society, an account of 
which has been given in a previous number of the 
Review. His scheme is worked at present in connection 
with the Great Eastern Company and is limited to the 
Eastern Counties. He says :— 

It was really this condition of the obscure producer which 
gave rise to the “Farmers’ and Gardeners’ Supply Society.” But 
the introduction of consumers to growers, so that they may 
deal at first hand without touching the machinery of the 
market, may lead to more direct transactions on a large 
scale. I dare say it will. At any rate, one channel has now 
been opened for the sale of farming and gardening produce, 
in London at least, without its having passed through any 
market. That is the point. 

Our present position may be thus shortly summed up. In 
the first place, the sewing of the leaflets which supply infor- 
mation about the delivery, as well as carriage of goods, is, 
we have reason to believe, much appreciated by persons who 
do not communicate with us. 

We are disappvinted at the present fewness of private 
consumers who have availed themselves of the advantages 
offered. But public and charitable institutions, etc., are 
waking up. 

We opened our office for work in May, 1891, and I am 
revising this in May, 1892. ‘Thus we are only twelve months 
old. During the first two or three months of this period, 
moreover, farmers and gardeners had little to sell beside 
perishable fruit, and we had begun by offering to find 
customers for, especially, roots and other hardy produce. 
These were still in the ground or on the bough. But 
as autumn drew on we began to receive communications 
from public and charitable bodies of various sorts. Up 
to the present moment we have been instrumental in 
putting several of these into direct touch with country 
producers. On our list are over thirty hospitals, homes, 
asylums, orphanages, etc., which now have various farm and 
garden produce, straight up from the country, of growers to 
whom we have introduced them, to the benefit of both 
parties. Beside these, about a dozen hotels and restau- 
rants are availing themselves of the channels we point to. 
So are other business houses, such as several co-operative 
stores, cook-shops, etc. And the transactions carried on, 
directly, between these several town consumers and country 
producers are not small. One involves the disposal of 
2,000 eggs weekly. Another represents some £50 worth of 
hay. Another a quantity of apples. Week by week fresh 
inquiries are made for openings to send goods direct to a 
customer, without their having to pay a heavy toll in a 
market, or being sent up to town without the seller knowing 
what he is about to receive in the way of price. Of course, 
we are obliged to charge some small commission to cover our 
expense, but we are not, as I have said, a trading company. 

On the whole, even if we'could not be described, like a fire, as 
“ well alight,” I am convinced that we have done enough to, 

at least, suggest the possibility of producers and consumers 
being able to deal straight with one another, making railways 
their only middlemen, and being both | -tter off for the 
discovery. 

If any one will enclose a stamped envelope to “ Mr. Cuth- 
bert, Farmers’ and Gardeners’ Society, 2, Bethnal Green Road, 
London, E.,” he will receive more particulars about the 
Society. 

In the Review of the Churches, the Venerable Arch- 
deacon Farrar describes the good work of the Salvation 
Army as one of the great philanthropies. The Rev. 
Herbert Stead writes with appreciative enthusiasm of his 
old teacher, Dr. Fairbairn, of Mansfield College. The 
other papers in the Review are “The Future of Religion 
in America,” by Professor Briggs and Dr. Bradford. They 
think the religious outlook was never more inspiring. 
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KUENEN AND THE BIBLE. 
THE LIFE AND LABOURS OF A GREAT SCHOLAR, 


Psruars no man has done more towards placing our 
knowledge and estimate of the Old Testament books on a 
sound rational basis than did the learned Dutchman, 
Abraham Kuenen, who, after a long life of useful work, 
died in December last. The full effect of his critical 
research has hardly yet been felt, but it cannot fail to 
have an influence on the whole future course of prea, <| 
in so far as that science is connected with the Old 
Testament. Kuenen, who seems to have been a most 
lovable man, as well as a most able one, is the subject of 
a highly eulogistic memoir, by Mr. Philip H. Wicksteed, in 
the Jewish Quarterly Review. Born in 1828 at Haarlem, 
where his father was an apothecary, he entered the 
Leiden University in the Theological Faculty in 1846, 
took his doctor’s degree in 1851, was appointed Extra- 
ordinary Professor of Theology in 1853, and Ordinary 
Professor in 1855. 

PLEASANT MARRIED LIFE. 

In the same year he married a lady with whom he had 
only a few days’ preliminary acquaintance; but marry- 
ing in haste was followed, not by repentance at leisure, 
but by rare happiness. 

Mrs. Kuenen was a lady of rare intellectual and social gifts, 
and during the early years of their married life was the 
constant companion of her husband’s studies. Though never 
student in the narrower sense, she learnt enough Greek to 
be able to correct his proofs, a point in which he was of the 
most exacting scrupulosity. She was often his confidential 
adviser in questions of form, and kept close pace with the 

ess of his opinions. For example, when doubts as to the 
authenticity of the Fourth Gospel began to be in the air, and 
Kuenen announced his own growing conviction of their 
validity, Mrs. Kuenen felt at first as if the ground were sink- 
ing beneath her feet, but her husband went through the 
whole Gospel with her, chapter by chapter, and succeeded at 
Jast in securing her full sympathy. Their home was the 
centre of an intellectual and social life which may well be 
called brilliant. 
° HIS BOOKS. 

Kuenen’s first great book, his “Inquiry” into the 
origin and collection of the Books of the Old Testament, 
was published in 1861-65. 

Kuenen’s book did for Holland all and more than all that 
the first part of Colenso’s Pentateuch did for England. It 
made it impossible for instructed persons henceforth to 
ignore or deny the fact that the Bible bears upon its face the 
evidence of growth and compilation, in accordance with the 
ordinary laws and subject to the ordinary errers of the 
human mind. In principle the Old Testament was won to 
the methods of the “modern” theologians by Kuenen’s first 
great book ; and history has never gone back upon this step. 
His next great work, “ The Religion of Israel,” was published 
in two volumes in 1869 and 1870. His newly adopted critical 
position enabled him to conceive of the development of the 
religion of Israel as an organic growth in a sense which had 
never been possible before. Instead of standing at the well- 
head of the Hexateuchal stream, the sublime monotheism of 
the first chapter of Genesis was the ocean into which it 
flowed. It now became possible to trace the course of 
religious thought in Israel from the early stages of animism 
and nature-worship that characterise all infant religions, 
through the vigour and crudity of the early narratives of the 
Hexateuch, through the ethical passion and nascent mono- 
theism of the pa of the eighth century, on to the full 
development of the later prophets, psalmists, lawgivers and 
apocalyptists. The “Religion of Israel” revolutionised the 
whole conception of the growth and development of Israelitish 
thought and belief, and performed a service for scholars of 
‘all countries which gives Kuenen a unique place in the 
thistory of Old Testament studies. 


OF REVIEWS. 


INTERRUPTED WORK. 


Mr. Wicksteed gives some notes of the writings which 
were left incomplete when Kuenen died last Christmas. 
The most important was a new version of his early work, 
the Old Testament “Inquiry.” Considerable portions 
are already printed in proof. 

With respect to both Proverbs and Job, Kuenen has moved 
with the stream, and they are regarded in the new edition as 
post-exilian. He was at work on the Psalms when overtaken 
by his last illness and death. It may be of interest to note 
that the general drift of his opinions seems to have been 
towards bringing down the Psalms to a comparatively late 
date, but that he still rejected the extremest views, and 
occupied a middle position. In this connection, it may be 
observed that his last notes on Psalm xvi. admit that it con- 
tains at least a presentiment of the belief of Immortality. 
Of the “ Song uf Songs” no notes for the “Inquiry ’ exist ; but 
a carefully prepared sketch of a college lecture shows that 
here, too, Kuenen had followed the stream, and that he now 
regarded the poem as belonging to the Greek Period. He 
rejected. the theory of a loose collection of love songs, and 
defended the dramatic interpretation. 


WELLHAUSEN AND ISRAEL. 


A writer on the English translation of Wellhausen’s 
“Prolegomena to the History of Israel,” in the Edinburgh 
Review, inquires whether in the Old Testament criticism, 
latest results of the old methods can claim to be better 
founded or more conclusive than those which preceded 
them. 

That the patient examination of the Old Testament, con- 
ducted mainly in Germany, has produced interesting results, 
especially as regards textual questions, none will deny. A 
strong though narrow and dogmatic school has laboured, not 
in vain, to correct the traditional assumptions which are 
based mainly on rabbinical opinion. But the decay of this 
school, the methods of which have become somewhat out of 
date, is clearly marked in the recent utterances of Wellhausen 
and of Renan. It appears to be no longer thought necessary 
to attempt to enforce opinion by closely argued demonstra- 
tions. Assertions often very wild and ignorant are regarded 
as sufficient to convince; and the critic, ex cathedrd, con- 
demns such passages as do not suit his theory; and by the 
simple method of supposing a “ gloss” or am’ “ interpolation,” 
for which he gives no textual evidence, clears away each 
difficulty raised by his own assumptions. That we should 
now witness the disintegration of what was once the critical 
theory is, no doubt, a sign that some method more in 
accordance with real knowledge is about to arise. The 
assertions of older critics have been questioned by the later, 
and we have no reason to suppose that the latter will escape 
from the fate of those who have come to be regarded as 
obsolete authorities. 





Hvuex Gitmors tells a story (quoted in the Primitive 
Methedist Quarterly memoir of him), which illustrates 
the danger of using big words in the pulpit without 
explaining them for the benefit of youthful or 
uninstructed hearers :—“ On one occasion I Snaan a good 
brother deliver a terrible charge against the ‘ Antino- 
mians, and ifhe repeated that name once during the 
sermon he repeated it at least fifty times. I had never 
heard it before, but it sounded dreadful in my ears, and 
I knew from the vehemence and earnestness of the good 
brother that it represented some serious evil. I sought 
up my dictionary and found ‘antimony,’ which I knew 
was @ poison. I saw at once the reason of the preacher’s 
heat. The Antinomians, I concluded, were a set of 
poisoners, who destroyed the lives of their fellows, 
and he was denouncing them, and warning us against 
them.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


POETRY IN THE PERIODICALS. 


Mx. Atrrep Austin, in the National Review for 
August, indites the following sonnet to the Loyalists of 


Sons of the strong stern race that forced the ford 
Through Boyne’s dun water when the triple might 
Of Stuart, Pope, and Bourbon strove to smite 
From out their grasp the liberating sword, 

And held at bay the savage-swarming horde 
From Foyle’s bare bank and Derry’s naked height 
Fear not lest your hereditary right 

Of brotherhood with Britain be ignored. 

It is not to be borne, nor thought, that we 

Should now abandon you who saved us then, 

Or watch, with hands inert, flagitious men 

Rob you of Freedom whose sires kept us free. 
Stand you but firm, we will enforce again 

One realm, one Rule, unsevered by the sea. 


Prof. Blackie, always original and interesting, publishes 
in the Contemporary Iteview a series of sonnets to the 
memory of John Knox. There are some twelve of them, 
and by a blunder of sub-editing the sonnets are printed 
in smaller type than the elucidatory text. I have only 
space for one, the last of the twelve :— 


Bless thee, brave Knox; my soul feeds on great men, 
Not on far-wandering spheres or curious dust, 
But on a strong arm braced with truth, as when 
Thy weighty stroke broke through the gilded crust 
Of priestly creeds, and bared the lie within. 
Be thou my guide. I take my stand on thee 
As on a rock, and when the blastful din 
Of billows smites the cliff, I stand on thee. 
On Knox I stand, and glory in his name 
Who made the Scot wise by pure Bible law, 
And brought the Popish jugglery to shame 
With words that stirred the soul with holy awe. 
Let mitred priests lord it o’er feeble flocks, 
I stand a freeman when I stand on Knox. 


The best poem in Scribner is a little poem by Anne 
Reeve Aldrich, entitled “ A Little Parable ” :— 


I made the cross myself, whose weight 
Was Jater laid on me. 

This thought adds anguish as I toil 
Up life’s steep Calvary. 

To think mine own hands drove the nails! 
I sang a merry song, 

And chose the heaviest wood I had 
To build it firm and strong. 


If I had guessed—if I had dreamed 
Its weight was meant for me, 

I should have built a lighter cross 
To bear up Calvary ! 


The following sonnet, entitled “Dumb,” appears in 
Cornhill for August :— 
Our life’s profoundest joy and sorrowing, 
The heights of loving and the depths of hate, 
Are to eternal silence doomed by fate, 
Though glib with wordy utterances that spring 
From every futile evanescent thing. 
Light passing feelings throng the outer gate ; 
Speechless within, the heart is isolate: 
Silent upon his throne still sits the king. 
Ever our deepest things are unexpressed : 
The fullest rapture still must voiceless be, 
The keenest anguish never tongue can free. 
Secret mysterious inmate of each breast! 
Girt with appalling solitude—alone 
It lives its life—it dies its death, unknown! 
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In Harper for August Mr. Coates Kinney has a short 
poem entitled “Our Only Day.” I quote the first and the 
last stanzas :— 

Were this our only day, 
Did not our yesterdays and morrows give 
To hope and memory their interplay, 
How should we bear to live ? 


Not merely what we are, 
But what we were and what we are to be 
Make up our life—the far days each a star, 
The near days nebula. 


Ay, what were all days worth 
Were there no looking backward or before— 
If every human life that drops to earth 
Were lost for evermore? 


But each day is a link 
Of days that pass and never pass away; 
For memory and hope—to live, to think— 
Each is our only day. 


Virginia Frazer Boyle, in the Century, has a poem 
entitled ‘‘Beached.” It is based upon the custom in 
certain fishing places of always beaching the recovered 
boat of a drowned fisherman with curses and solemn 
imprecations by the assembled neighbours. I quote the 
last stanzas :— 


Ob, the pity in the fisher’s hut, where lights burn dim and 
low ! 

Oh, the great nets idly drying, as the swift tides come and 
gol 


Oh, the empty platters waiting, when the oaken board is 
spread ! 

Oh, the rude hearts broken, breaking, with the breaking of 
the bread ! 


Back she came, with ragged mainsail, plowing through a 
veil of foam, 

Like a frightened steed a-quiver, pressing for the gates of 
home ; 


In the roar and in the tempest, she had weathered through 
the gale, 

But her humble sun-browned lovers came not back beneath 
her sail. 


They have left her all alone, with her keel turned to the 


sun; 
They have left her, with a curse, for the deed that she has 
done. 


In the Spectator of July 30th Mr. William Watson has a 
poem upon the Shelley Centenary. I quote one or two 
stanzas ;— 

Impatient of the world’s fixed way, 
He ne’er could suffer God’s delay, 
But all the future in a day 
Would build divine, 
And the whole past in ruins lay, 
An emptied shrine. 

* * * * * 
And in this world of worldings, where 
Souls rust in apathy, and ne’er 
A great emotion shakes the air, 

And life flags tame, 
And rare is noble impulse, rare J 


The impassioned aim, 

’Tis no mean fortune to have heard 

A singer who, if errors blurred 

Hig sight, had yet a spirit stirred 
By vast desire, 

And ardour fledging the swift word 
With plumes of fire, 











MR. J. R. ROBINSON 
(Daily News.) 


SOME JOURNALISTS OF TO-DAY. 


In Search Light for August we have a selection of jour- 
nalists: Mr, Andrew Lang, Mr. Raymond Blathwayt, Miss 
Nellie Bly, Mr. Parke of the Star, Mr. Robinson of the 
Daily News, and the Editor of the Indépendance Belge. The 
following extract gives Mr. Parke’s opinion as to the best 
way of getting on in journalism :— 

Mr, Parke is constantly asked for his advice by would-be 
journalists of both sexes ; his answer is invariably the same, 
“ Begin at the bottom, and work your way to the top; start 
on a provincial, a small county paper for preference, for it is 
there you will have to do the most all-round work; learn 
shorthand by all means, if only for the reason that it will 
teach you accuracy. When I am sending a man to report an 
important case, even if I do not mean him to report verbatim 
any of the speeches, I alwavs choose one who knows short- 

<< hand, for I find 
that it adds enor- 
smously to the truth 
of his final report. 
Remember that the 
amount of your 
salary is at first un- 
important ; jour- 
nalistic experience 
is cheap at any 
price.” 

The Editor of 
the Indépendance 
Belge thinks that 
a judicious course 
of travelling is 
the best educa- 
tion a journalist 
can receive, and 
always prefers 
employing those 
who know seyeral 
languages. 

Of Miss Nellie 
Bly’s débait in 
journalism Search 
Light says :— 






MISS BLY. 


She first made her maik in connection with the New York 





M. G. BERARDI 
(Indépendance Belge.) 


MR. ERNEST. PARKE 
( Star.) 


World by a life-like and striking account of the manner in 
which the great State lunatic asylum on Blackwell Island was 
being managed, or rather mismanaged, by those in authority. 

In order to write this animated and remarkable series of 
“ amateur casual” articles Miss Bly was obliged to personate 
an insane pauper, and keep up the disguise fer many long 
days, during which the indignities and cruelty to which she 
was subjected nearly made the pretence a reality. 

Probably nothing that has appeared in any American news- 
paper ever attracted so much attention as did these revela- 
tions. 


THE “BRITISH WORKMAN” AND ITS EDITOR. 

Tue British Workman, of which Mr. Page is the 
new editor, is one of the most worthy of our illus- 
trated penny periodicals. It has long held an 
honourable place 
among cheap 
monthlies, and it 
has deservedly 
ranked very high 
on account of the 
character of its 
contents and the 
excellence of its 
illustrations. Mr. 
Page, who is the 
author of several 
popular books, 
and who has edi- 
ted for some time 
pastan illustrated 
missionary 
monthly, is now 
installed in charge 
of the British 
Workman. 1 
congratulate both | 
editor and pro- 
prietor, and wish 
the British Work- 
man @ new lease 
of life and pros- 
perity. MR. JESSE PAGE. 
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FREEMAN’S FORTES AND FOIBLES. 
By Proressor Bryce. 


From Mr. Bryce’s smoothly-written and able article 
on the late Professor Freeman in the English Historical 
Review, much information not yet tapped by the obituary- 
writers may be gleaned. Not every reader is yet aware, 
for example, that humour was one of the qualities most 
natural to the deceased historian, or that his letters 
“sparkled with wit and fun.” His letters to friends 
were so numerous and so racy that many must have been 
preserved. Mr. Bryce says they form the fullest record 
of Freeman’s life. 


SOME OF HIS MERITS. 


The most conspicuous and characteristic merits of 
Freeman as an historian may be summed up in’six points : 
love of truth, love of jrstice, industry, common sense, 
breadth of view, and power of vividly realising the past. 
That conscientious industry which spares no pains to get 
as near as possible to the facts never failed him. Though 
he talked less about fact and verities than Carlyle did, 
Carlyle was not so assiduous and so minutely careful in 
sifting every statement before he printed it. 

FREEMAN AND MACAULAY. 

A friend of his, himself a distinguished historian, writes 
as follows to Mr. Bryce :— 

Freeman and Mawvaulay are alike in the high value they 
set upon parliamentary institutions. On the other hand, 
when Macaulay wants to make you understand a thing, he 
compares it with that which existed in his own day. The 
standard of the present is always with him. Freeman 
traces it to its origin and testifies to its growth. The strength 
of this mode of proceeding in an historian is obvious. Its 
weakness is that it does not help him to appreciate states- 
manship looking forward and trying to find a solution of 
difficult problems. Freeman’s attitude is that of the people 
who cried out for the good laws of King Edward, trying to 
revive the past. 


QUANTITY, QUALITY, AND JOURNALISM. 


Besides the seven thick volumes devoted to the Norman 
Conquest and William Rufus, the three thick volumes to 
Sicily, four large volumes of collected essays, and nine or ten 
smaller volumes on architectural subjects, on the English 
constitution, on the United States, on the Slavs and the 
‘Turks, he wrote an even greater quantity of matter which 
appeared in the Saturday Review for the twenty years from 
1856 to 1876. This swift facility of production was due to 
his power of concentration. He always knew what he meant 
an article to contain before he sat down to his desk ; and in 
his historical researches he made each step so certain that he 
seldom required to reinvestigate a point or to change, in 
revising for the press, the substance of what he had said. 
In his literary habits he was singularly methodical and 
precise, so much so that he could carry on three undertakings 
at the same time, keeping on different tables in his working 
rooms the books he needed for each, and passing at stated 
hours from one to the other. 


A SACRIFICE FOR PRINCIPLE. 


When Lord Beaconsfield seemed on the point of carrying 
the country into a war with Russia ir defence of the Turks, 
no voice rose louder or bolder than his in denouncing the policy 
then popular with the upper classes in England. On this 
occasion he-gave substantial proof of his earnestness by 
breaking off his connection with the Saturday Heview be- 
cause it had espoused the Turkish cause. This cost him 
£6C0 a year—a sum which he could ill spare—and deprived 
him of opportunities he had greatly valued of expressing 
himself upon all sorts of current questions. But his sense 
of duty would not permit him to write for a journal which 
was supporting a misguided policy and a Prime Minister 
whom he thought unscrupulous. 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 
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THE GRINDELWALD CONFERENCES. 

Tue “ Pious Picnic” at Grindelwald has been a great 
success, so great a success that Grindelwald threatens to 
become henceforth a mere appendage to the Review oy 
the Churches. Dr. Lunn and his staff seem to have 
annexed the Bear Hotel with all its belongings. The 
regular tourist moaned in vain; the ground was pre- 
occupied; and next year Herr Boss wil have to extend 
his establishment in order to be able to accommodate 
the multitudes whom Dr. Lunn expects to bring in his 
train. The first meeting was a remarkable success. There 
was a spirit of good fellowship which is seldom 








DR, LUNN. 

present at ecclesiastical councils. Broad and narrcw, 
high and low, Nonconformists and Churchmen mingled in 
friendly and fraternal intercourse, and left wonderi1g 
that they had so long laboured under so many miscc n- 
ceptions as to the views of their brethren. Our portraits 
of Dr. Lunn and the speakers at the July Conference sre 
taken by Messrs. Fradelle and Young, a member of 
whose establishment accompanied the trip. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

Mr. Verscuoyie’s paper on “Mr. Balfour’s Work in 
the West of Ireland,” and the papers on the political 
outlook are dealt with elsewhere. 

A PLEA FOR DIFFERENTIAL TARIFFS. 

Sir Charles Tupper has the first place with an article 
in which he describes the debate at the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of the Empire on the suggested 
differential tariff with much satisfaction. He is de- 
lighted with what he records as the rapid progress 
which the idea of differential tariffs has already made. 
The Congress rejected his resolution in favour of 
differential duties, but passed, unanimously, resolutions 
in favour of closer commercial relations with the colonies. 
Sir Charles Tupper maintains that 5 per cent. on foreign 
goods coming into the country would yield sufficient to 
support the navy, and he strongly main‘eins that such 
a duty would in no way raise the price of bread. The 
McKinley Bill, with one stroke of the pen, reduced 
English exports to America by three millions a year. 
Unless something is done, Sir Charles thinks that the 
Americans will sop up all the British trade in the 
western hemisphere. 

Like a great octopus they threw their tentacles over South 
America, the Antilles, and the West Indian Islands, with the 
intention of driving out British trade. And they are going 
to do it. Read the language of the British Consul in Brazil. 
What does he say? He tells the people of Great Britain, 
“You must make up your mind to lose the British trade in 
Brazil, because the United States has absorbed it under the 
reciprocity clause of the McKinley Bill.” 

THE DRAMA IN THE DOLDRUMS. 

The London theatres have not been getting on this 
year at all and Mr. Archer wants to know why. Some 
say that it is all Mr. Archer’s fault and the half-dozen 
critics who follow his lead, but Mr. Archer refuses to 
believe that he is capable of wielding such an influence 
upon the public. He thinks that the production of 
Ibsen’s play has opened the eyes of the playgoer to the 
fact that the old stock and trade was no longer worth 
looking at :— ; 

So soon as English playwrights can be found to treat of 
English manners, English conditions, English problems, 
with something of Scandinavian or Neo-French earnestness, 
insight, daring, and talent, the breach will be healed, and 
the doldrums will be overpassed. 

In his paper he estimates the probabilities for and 
against such a solution of the problem. The actor 
managers are the enemies of progress, he says, and the 


old critics are like unto them. They are at present a 


thoroughly negative and destructive influence. The con- 
clusion of the whole matter is that— 
What would tend more than anything else to promote the 


‘development of serious dramatic art in England would be a 


theatre, a single theatre, which should be exempt from the 
necessity of paying interest on capital invested—which should 
be in a position to subsist upon small profits and slow 
returns. 

A STORY OF THE ELECTION. 

Mr. H. D. Traill has a clever short story describing an 
imaginary scene which might have happened at the 
election if the two candidates had suddenly decided to 
= the truth, and nothing but the truth, concerning 
the questions which were before the elector. It is ver 
well done, and sketched with a much lighter brush 
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than Mr. Traill usually uses. The Liberal candidate is 
suddenly seized with a qualm of conscience, and publicly 
takes back all the promises he has made, and the 
clap-trap with which he had hoped to win the election. 
Fired by a noble emulation, the Conservative candidate 
issued a placard declaring his entire concurrence with 
his opponent, and taking back all the promises he had 
made and the misleading assurances which he had given. 
When the election comes off, it is found that near] 
everyone comes to the poll as if nothing had emgueal 
After the contests the two agents confide to each other 
that the Conservative had hired a staff of men to pull 
down every bill which his candidate had had posted up, 
and the Liberal had stopped the publication of the narty 
newspaper with his candidate’s address. The whole 
thing is very cleverly done, and is below the somewhat 
monotonous level of the other election papers. 
ZOLA’S NEW STORY. 

George Moore writes on “La Debacle.” He thinks that 
M. Zola’s books are growing more and more diffuse, and 
that this last one is singularly deficient in most of the 
elements which made his first novels famous. With the 
exception of the great cavalry charge at Sedan, the book 
seems to him somewhat commonplace. That cavalry 
charge, however, is one of the finest passages of French 
prose, and the best battle piece in literature. History 
falls upon this book like a blight. Mr. Moore takes 
exception to Zola’s theory of war, and he even ven- 
tures to think that smokeless powder is going to extin- 
guish military daring :— 

I think we should search history vainly for the substantial 
basis of fact on which M. Zola built his theory respecting 
war. It is the wine of enthusiasm and the aureole of glory 
that has enabled man to bear with the abominations and 
sufferings of war, which no man has depicted with such 
ghastly conviction, with such atrocious reality, as M. Zola. 
‘The bravest man that ever lived could not read M. Zola’s book 
without feeling that he would sooner blow out his brains than 
engage in such horrible butchery; for bravery is not in- 
difference to death, but the will to fight for life. So when 
science eliminates all chance of preserving life on the battle- 
field man’s courage wiil give out. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

There is a very fine essay by Arthur Symonds on Mr. 
Henley’s poetry. Mr. Henley is the poet of— 

The beauty and joy of living, the beauty and the blessed- 
ness of death, the glory of battle and adventure, the nobility 
of devotion—to a cause, an ideal, a passion even—the dignity 
of resistance, the sacred quality of patriotism. 

Miss M. Phillips has an interesting paper concerning 
the difficulties of ladies who work for their living in 
London, the practical aim of which is, te propose the 
establishment of associated households, in which one 
hundred and twenty-five ladies could live under the same 
roof, and have all their household work done by a trained 
staff of good servants. In managing such an institution, 
everything depends on the superintendent. This co- 
operative housekeeping scheme has been tried ‘n some 
places and ought to succeed everywhere. 

Mr. Frank Harris publishes one of the slightest and 
shortest of his short tales. It is called the “Straight 
Flush,” and is like a picture painted by a Dutch artist. 
The woman this time, although of doubtful morals, plays 
a nobler part than any of the female characters which he 
has hitherto created. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

Tuk Contemporary this month is an excellent number. 
The best paper is Mr. Greenwood’s “ Imagination in 
Dreams,” which is noticed elsewhere, as well as the two 
articles on the General Election and Professor Blackie’s 
sonnets. 

A CRY FOR BISMARCK, 

The anonymous writer of the article on Bismarck and 
the Emperor is a strong Bismarckian. He maintains that 
Germany is getting tired of the young Kaiser, and that 
it would be well for the country and for the dynasty if 
he made terms with Bismarck. He says :—- 

The Emperor is more and more becoming a tool of those 
with whom the ideals of the best Germans have never found 
full acceptance. And this applies to others beside the Ultra- 
montane party! No wonder there is a sinister want of 
harmony, and, above all, a feeling of insecurity, in Germany, 
in spite of present cloudless appearances. Pessimists even 
aver that the air smells of Jena, though this may be dis- 
missed as ridiculous. Still, things do not inspire confidence. 
Too many people are of opinion that the Emperor has not 
proved himself equal to the arduous part he has doubtless 
conscientiously set himself to play. Everything points to 
the imperative need of some strong guiding mind, no longer 
visible. 

That is all very well, but there will have to be a good 
many articles written before William II. can be got to 
see that there is any need for a guiding mind besides his 
own. A Hohenzollern will never admit that he cannot 
get on without a Bismarck, 

PROVINCIAL HOME RULE. 

The Marquis of Lorne has a short paper in which he 
argues that the Irish might possibly be contented with 
provincial Home Rule, and if they are not contented 
with it they ought to be, and that is enough for him. 
What the Marquis of Lorne ought to do is to come for- 
ward boldly with a scheme of what may be called 
American Home Rule. The question will never be 
settled except upon that basis, and the sooner the 
Unionists make up their minds to face it the better. 
The Marquis of Lorne’s main point is— 

That liberty is safe if local powers be delegated to areas so 
limited that the authority of the central Parliament can, at 
all times, easily enforce respect for liberty. 


CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 
Mr. Erastus Wiman is a gentleman who loves a 
radox, and he devotes a few pages to enlarging upon 
is favourite text that if Canada can only make her- 
self commercially one with the United States, more 
than ever she will be likely to remain politically one with 
Great Britain. To tax British manufactures while 
admitting American manufactures in free of duty is 
certainly one of the most curious suggestions ever hit 
upon by mortal man for consolidating the Empire. Mr. 

iman, however, is quite sure that he is right. 


MRS. WARD AS A NOVELIST. 


Miss Julia Wedgwood passes judgment upon Mis, 
Ward’s novels in a paper, entitled “ Fiction and Faith.” 
Her verdict is summed up in the following sentence :— 

It must be owned that Mrs. Ward’s novels are not much 
mote encouraging to the moralist than they are inspiring to 
the critic. But in choosing her work as an index to the con- 
victions of the many, while we fail to draw from it any con- 
tribution to a high moral stimulus, or to discern in it any 
other kind of originality, we concede to it a high place on 
the large range of the second-hand. It is full of life, and it 
owns allegiance to an ideal of duty. If that taibute seem a 

r thing, it must be remembered that it is made to one who 
eS had thousands and thousands of readers. To have put 
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before such a multitude anything that can be called thought 
—to have brought home to so many the power of unselfish 






















































aims and the dignity of steadfast labour—this is not a con- T. 
temptible achievement; it is indeed one which has been 
reached by very few contributors to literature within their 
own lifetime. ; Tl 
THE PROBLEM OF CRIME IN FRANCE, Forl 
Madame Blaze de Bury has a very interesting article, Ril 
twenty-seven pages long, on this subject, in the course of = 
which she incidentally describes once more the faith that is pn 
in her as to the revival of a religious spirit in France. She he 
says :— E ‘ 
With the excesses of crime threatening an entire race,and § 5 He 
uniting all in view of the possible victory of unbridled lawless- 
ness—of the untamed passions of the savage—the reawaken- ee 
ing of the protective forces of civilisation becomes at last went 
inevitable. ever; 
France is probably on the verge of this return toa better § ‘Tes 
condition. ‘The first signs of a purer atmosphere around  Legi' 
are to be seen in the spiritualisation of thought, especially § forw 
amongst her youth. But the final and clenching proof of her § Forb 
awakened conscience will rest on her acknowledgment of her on & 
responsibility in the past. althc 
THE COROLLARY OF SMOKELESS POWDER. _ tirel) 
Lieut.-Colonel Elsdale, writing on the “Coming Revo. | =™P 


lution in Tactics and Strategy,” maintains that smokeless 
powder, the machine guns, and the immense number of 
men brought into the field of battle, have effected a — Mi 
complete revolution in tactics. Hitherto it has been held Sulta 
that the advantage is always with the attacking party, §} Euan 








but henceforth it must be admitted the advantage last 1 
rests with the defensive force. With the modern §— wholl 
rifle and the impossibility of seeing where the soldiers § corru 
are lying, owing to the absence of smoke, he says — aggre 
there will be a neutral space recognised as impassable, § Tang 
extending for abgut half a mile in front of the armies’ J any « 
position. This neutral space is so called because it can woulc 
be so completely swept with bullets that no troops could witho 
venture into it and live. With a line of battle twenty § Frenc 
miles long, and without even smoke puffs to convey to succet 
the commander any idea as to how the battle is going, 
the responsibility of command will rest more and more § still p 
with the commanders of separate divisions. Armies, in of the 
fact, are getting too big to be utilised, and a smaller army scarce 
which stays at home and waits for the enemy to come J 
on will henceforth be able to hold its own against all Si 
comers. ‘i ticle 
HOW INFLUENZA IS SPREAD. © of wh 
Dr. Althaus has a very interesting paper ful! of facts F A ugtr, 
about influenza and how it is spread. He stoutly main- F reilwa 
tains that the origin of influenza is unknown, but that it F  pover 
is quite clear that it is a contagious disease which spreads Sir Rc 
fromi one person to another either by actual contact or by say tk 
carrying the infected articles which have become imbued horror 
with bacilli. The last epidemic started in Bokhara and only 1 
travelled to Moscow about as fast as a horse could ride. amber 
At Moscow it took the train and crossed Europe at express F export 
rate. It then took ship and spread all over the world, tin vs 
travelling in each case only a little slower than the ordinary public 
means of conveyance of the population. It takes two — andre 
days to incubate. It is comforting to know that asthe F 4 goun 
result of his inquiries Dr. Althaus thinks that the J gonstm 
present generation will not witness such outbreaks of stoppe 
influenza as those of Christmas 1890 and 1891. He Ff 
bases this predilection upon the belief that— Mr. 
A certain average degree of immunity has been established He di , 
in this, a considerable number of aged, weakly, and tuber- e 
cular persons have been cut off; and I therefore consider | “0WSPé 


further outbreaks of extensive epidemics of grip in the im- | with a 
mediate or near future to be highly improbable. staff o 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Tux political articles are noticed elsewhere. 


THE EMPRESS EUGENIE, 


The most readable article in the review is Mr. Archibald 
Forbes’s aecount of the Empress Eugenie, taken from Sir 
Richard Wallace’s “ Notes and Recollections.” Mr. Forbes 
is quite sure that this book, which is published anony- 
mously, is by Sir Richard Wallace. Out of this book he 
constructs an extremely interesting article, which gives 
the reader a very bad impression of the Empress, 
It is wonderful that the empire lasted as long as it 
did with such a woman at the head of affairs. It 
was a kind of topsy-turveydom, in which ability 
went for nothing and flattery and subservience ruled 
everything. She was the evil genius of a weak and 
irresolute man, a parvenu who regarded herself as a 
Legitimist, who dominated her husband and thrust him 
forward to his doom. It is impossible to read Archibald 
Forbes’s pages without being reminded of another couple 
on a lower stage on this side of the channel, who, 
although they have met their Sedan, have not yet en- 
tirely disappeared from the scene. The readiness of the 
Empress both to sacrifice her husband and her son to her 


_ own ambition comes out very clearly. 


THE SULTAN OF MOROCCO. 

Mr. Charles F. Goss describes Muley Hassan, the 
Sultan of Morocco, whose adventures with Sir Charles 
Euan-Smith have been the most picturesque incidents of 
last month's history. The Sultan, says Mr. Goss, is a 


’ wholly ignorant and prejudiced barbarian in the hands of 


corrupt advisors. Mr. Goss dreads the intrigues and 
aggressions of the French in Morocco, and insists that 
Tangier must never at any cost be allowed to pass into 
any other hands than ours. A British protectorate 
would insure the maximum of prosperity to Morocco 
without even the minimum danger to Europe. The 


_ French have failed in Algeria as much as we have 


succeeded in Egypt. Unless we go forward we shall go 
backward. Mr. Goss thinks that treaty negotiations are 
still possible, and he would think twice before the care 
of the sick man of the West is assumed by other and 
scarcely friendly hands. 


AUSTRALIAN INDEBTEDNESS. 

Sir Robert Hamilton, Governor of Tasmania, has an 
article on “ Lending Money to Australia,” the chief point 
of which is that it would be an advantage both to 
Australia and the British investor if the construction of 
railways which do not pay was stopped, and if Colonial 
governments made their receipts balance their expenditure. 
Sir Robert Hamilton points out in reply to those who 
say that Australian civilisation has been based upon 
borrowed capital, that the net total Australian debt is 
only 182 millions, while the private wealth of the country 
amounts to 1,175 millions. Since 1850 Australia has 


» exported gold to the value of 340 millions, and wool to 


the value of forty millions. Of the 185 millions of 
public debt the largest part has been spent in railways 
and remunerative works. To put Australian finances on 
a sound basis it is absolutely necessary that the reckless 
construction of unremunerative railways should be 
stopped. 

THE EGYPTIAN NEWSPAPER PRESS. 


Mr. Fraser Rae has an interesting article on his subject. 
He describes the Al Mokattam as the typical Arabian 
newspaper, It is a daily paper published in Cairo at 23d. 

ith an average circulation of 2,500. It has a regular 
staff of forty correspondents in Egypt, who use the 
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telegraph as freely as those of English and American 
journals, It has special correspondents in New York, 
London, Paris, Constantinople, Bayreuth and Damascus. 
Baron de Malortie is the head of the Press Department 
of the Egyptian Government, but he has no control over 
the papers which need control the most, namely, those 
published in French :— 








Of the forty-six journals published in Egypt twenty are 
in Arabic, twelve in French, eight in Greek, five in Italian, 
and one in English. Not more than twenty-one appear with 
an authorisation from the Press Bureau. Fifteen of the 
twenty-one are Arabic newspapers; three, which are printed 
in French, are authorised by the Government. The news: 
papers over which the Press Bureau exercises no control are 
chiefly printed in French, Italian, and Greek. Their con- 
ductors may disseminate certain falsehoods with impunity. 


A PLEA FOR DUNGENESS. 


Major Willoughby Verner has a useful and factful 
paper pleading for the establishment of a naval station, 
a harbour of refuge, and a great seaport, and to substi- 
tute Dungeness in the place of Dover. Eut the harbour 
would cost forty millions sterling and would silt up. The 
distance from Boulogne to Dungeness is only twenty- 
nine miles, four miles longer than the distance between 
Dover and Calais. Dungeness, even without any harbour 
works, shelters from two hundred to three hundred 
ships, but no vessel ever took refuge in Dover. 


LONDON MEDICAL CHARITIES, 


Mr. Loch discusses the report of the Select Committee 
of the House of Lords on the Metropolitan hospitals, and 
explains the new changes which it proposes to make in 
their administration. The central point is the creation 
of a new board which would undertake to report annually 
upon the condition of all the hospitals and medical 
charities, and see that their accounts were prepely 
audited and the hospital periodically visited. Mr. Loc 
suggests that the Committee’s report is faulty in not pro- 
viding for connecting the proposed board with the Poor 
Law authorities. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

There are two interesting American articles, one a 
description of Virginia and its horse-breeding districts. 
The writer mentions that on one occasion he waa 
mounted on a horse no less than 18 hands high. The 
other is a description of lynch law in the Far Weat. 
The writer’s experience is that lynch law answers ad- 
mirably when it is first introduced, but that it de- 
moralises the community when its inhabitants are a law 
unto themselves and an executor unto their neighbours. 
Prince Krapotkin writeson ‘‘ Recent Science.” Colonel 
Kenny-Herbert discusses with due solemnity the great 
art of dining,and Dr. Jean Paul Richter writes upon the 
Art Studentship of the Early Italian Painters. 


WESTMINSTER. 

Tur Westminster Review for August, with the excep- 
tion of a brightly-written paper on the “ Ethics of Field 
Sports,” is rather ponderous. An article on Mr. Froude 
and his critics goes over the old ground with some vigour. 
There is an account of Education in Germany, from the 
standpoint of a German teacher. There are essays on 
the Modern Protective System, and Ireland under 
Grattan’s Parliament. The paper entitled “Some Aspects 
of Sentiment ” draws a comparison between Richardson’s 
“Clarissa Harlowe” and Hardy's “Tess of the d’Urber- 
villes.” 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

Tue articles by Mr. W. H. Mallock on “ London 
Society” and the papers on the Presidential campaign 
are noticed elsewhere. 

SIGNOR CRISPI ON ITALY’S FINANCE. 

Ex-Prime Minister Crispi declares most emphatically 
that the excessive increase in taxation and general 
financial disorder in Italy is not caused by the adher- 
ence of that Government to the Triple Alliance. Not a 
single new tax, he asserts, has been decreed by the 
Italian Parliament since 1882, when the alliance with 
Germany and Austria was first arranged. Italy is even 
less armed in proportion to population than Switzerland, 
and can mobilise scarcely one-fifth of the number of 
soldiers that the three powers on her frontier can place 
in the field. But the present financial disorder is re- 
garded by the ex-Prime Minister as only temporary. He 
shows that Italy is continually improving both morally 
and economically, 2nd that its wealth is by no means 
exhausted. She has now nearly 10,000 miles of railways, 
and the number of her ocean steamers has increased from 
80 in 1861 to 290 at the present time. Her produc- 
tion of cereals reached 275,000,000 bushels in 1890. 
Wages are advancing and permanent emigration 
decreasing. 

FREDERICK DOUGLASS ON LYNCH LAW. 

Mr. Frederick Douglass writes vigorously yet dis- 
passionately on “ Lynch Law in the South.” He finds no 
justification whatever for this method of punishment. 

Mr. Douglass asserts that it is not so much the 
immorality or the enormity of the crime itself as race 
prejudice which arouses the popular wrath. And this 
prejudice, he further declares, has increased in bitterness 
since the close of the Civil War. He explains this phase 
of the negro problem on “the same principle by which 
resistance to the course of a ship is created and increased 
in proportion to her speed. The resistance met by the 
negro is to me evidence that he is making progress. The 
men lynched at Memphis were murdered because they 
were prosperous. They were doing a business which a 
white firm desired to do—hence the mob and hence the 
murder. So extreme is the bitterness of this prejudice 
that several States have passed laws making ita crime for 
a conductor to allow a coloured man, however respectable, 
to ride in the same car with white men except as a 
cervant.” 

THE LABOUR PARTY IN AMERICA. 

Mr. Samuel Gompers, president of the American 
Federation of Labour, writes on “ Organised Labour in 
the Campaign.” He says in substance: “ The American 
Federation of Labour as an organisation will take no 
official part in the approaching Presidential contest, but 
the wage-workers will co-operate more generally with the 
Peopie's party than with either of the two large — 

eople’s 
party under the belief that it is a dabour party is ara 
under misapprehension. It is not and cannot, in the 
nature of its make up, be a labour party, or even one in 
which the wage-workers will find their haven. Composed, 
as the People’s is, mainly of employing farmers without 
any regard to the interests of the employed farmers of the 
country districts or the mechanics and labourers of the 
industrial centres, there must of necessity be a diver- 
gence of purposes, methods and interests,” 

THE USE OF CATHEDRALS. 

The Dean of St. Paul’s undertakes to answer the ques- 
tion, What isthe use of cathedrals? A cathedral which 
is a master-work of architecture “adds dignity and 
external importance to the religious body to which it 


belongs.” It is, he says, a means of education. It 
affords space for the gathering of great religious bodies. 
It is diocesan, not parochial, and hence is the neutral 
ground on which waning clerical factions can meet. Its 
services present a standard of excellence to the diocese. 
It gives unity of interests to the churches of the diocese. 
The cathedral staff is useful in supplying church pulpits. 
In this staff there should be some members who can 
be dedicated to theological study, and others who can be 
the bishop’s lieutenants in the work of organisation. 
PROTECTION FOR RAILWAY EMPLOYEES. 

President H. 8. Haines, of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, contributes a paper on “ Railway Safety Appli- 
ances.” He asserts that all possible progress has been 
made in the invention of a car-coupler which will be safe 
and at the same time will not make it necessary for the 
brakeman to go between the cars. In 1890 the Railway 
Association adopted the Master Car-Builder’s type of 
couplers, which is the most perfect safety appliance that 
inventive ingenuity has thus far been able to devise. It is 
absurd, he says, to suppose that Congress can improve on 
this invention, which is the result of the best developed 
technical skill. About one-fifth of the freight cars in 
service are supplied with this device. 

POLITICS IN THE PULPIT. 

Two bishops, Bishop Crosswell Douane and Bishop 
Mallalieu, publish two articles on “Politics in the 
Pulpit.” Bishop Douane, who is Bishop of Albany, 
says that the first duty of the clergy to their 
parishioners in political matters is to teach men to draw 
a distinction between questions which involve eternal 
principles and petty, passing, local questions about which 
men can honestly differ or agree. When political parties 
take up moral questions in immoral ways, the clergy 
should rise as one man. He thinks that political salons 
and salon politics are the curse of our legislation, and he 
suggests that we had better cease to legislate on the 
temperance question at all, rather than allow drink to 
dominate politics, as is the case at present. Bishop 
Mallalieu says :— 

If he really loves God, if he loves his country, if he loves: 
humanity, he must consider and discuss the great underlying 
principles that are essential to the continuance of good 
government and to the peace and prosperity of the country. 
He must condemn all moral and political wrongs, no matter 
how venerable, or respectable, or powerful, utterly regardless 
of what party may be responsible for their existence or 
continuance. He must voice the cry of the outraged and 
down-trodden of this and every other land. He must be the 
great-hearted champion of all the friendless and helpless. 


GAMBLING IN ANCIENT ROME. 

Rodolfo Luciani has a pleasant gossippy paper con- 
cerning the way in which the ancient Romans used to 
gamble. The Emperors, even the best of them, seem to 
have been devoted to the dice. When the Emperors 
took to gambling all the laws against it became dead 
letters :-— 

It was only towards the end of the empire that a new 
attempt was made to check the evil. It was made by 
Justinian, through a law absolutely forbidding games of 
chance, and tolerating those of skill, provided the stakes 
should not exceed a fixed maximum. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

There is a symposium upon the question, “ What shall 
the Ratio be? The Question of the Conference.” 

The Silver Question, however, has got a literature of 
its own, and it is impossible to attempt to summarise it. 
Mr. Edward Porritt bas a brief paper on “The English 
Reporter,” from the point of view of one who has seen. 
the American reporter at work. 
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THE FORUM. 

THE articles on the Presidential contest are noticed 
-elsewhere. 

RELATIVE STRENGTH OF EUROPEAN ARMIES. 

Colonel Theodore A. Dodge givesan estimate of the rela- 
tive strength and weakness of the European armies in 
substance as follows :—England is stil) great on the sea, 
but on land England is of positively no weight so far as 
her army is concerned. 

Russia is rich in material, and her men are brave, but 
the grade of intelligence is low, “for 73 per cent. of the 
army in Europe can neither read nor write, of that in 
Asia 82 per cent.” 

The present condition of the French army is excellent, 
but it has no pre-eminent leader, and “ what has always 
made the French army is leadership.” 

The German army is more unified and suffers less from 
the jealousies of officers, but Germany “has a low trea- 
sury in proportion to her armament,” and her faith in the 
Hohenzolierns has been shaken by the conduct of the 
young autocrat, William. 

The Austrian cavalry and field artillery are good, but 
“her infantry force is on the whole inferior to that of 
any of the greater powers. Her officers are poorly paid, 

.and the non-commissioned officers are of low grade.” 

Italy is “financially bankrupt.” “Her army is very 
‘big on paper—a war strength of 2,700,000 men. But she 
cannot mobilise more than a portion of this force.” 

THOMAS HARDY AND HIS NOVELS. 

Mr. William Sharp speaks a word of praise for Thomas 
Hardy. 

“Tess of the D’Urbervilles,” he says, “is a romance 
‘which has the power, the intensity, the inevitableness, 
-and, above all, the warm humanity of the great dramas, 

ancient and modern,” which contains scenes “ which one 
cannot but believe will represent the high-water mark of 
our later Victorian fiction, episodes which must surely 
touch the hearts and influence the minds of those who 
come after us almost as profoundly as they do our own.” 

In comparison with Hardy’s realism the writer finds 
Howells “thin” and Henry James “superficial.” This 
robust realism has stood in the way of Hardy's popularity. 
People “ dislike him as crudely natural, even as they dis- 
like the strong smell of the earth.” He is the most 

aasculine of modern writers ; he “is masculine almost to 
‘@ fault.” 
DOES THE NEGRO PAY FOR HIS EDUCATION ? 

Mr. George W. Cable considers the question, “Does 
the negro pay for his education?” His answer is 
that the negro pays a larger proportion of his whole 
school fund than any poor man, outside of the 
South, in America. This conclusion he derives from the 
-fact that in the Southern States the school fund is, to a 
much greater extent than in the North, drawn from the 
poll tax, which, of course, is legally due from every negro 
as well as every white citizen. In Alabama, for instance, 
‘the poll tax collected in 1889-90 was nearly half as much 
:as the State school tax on property. 

Mr. Cable shows from statistics compiled from the 
official reports of Georgia that in 1889-90 the coloured 
schools of that State did not really cost the white 
citizens a single cent, and asserts that in the other ten 
southernmost States 2s well it will be found that the 
negro contributes his full share towards the main- 
tenance of schools. 

AN ARGUMENT FOR WOMAN’S EDUCATION. 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer makes a strong and sensible 
apreal for a higher non-technical education of woman, 
that sort of education the object of which is, quoting 
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President Dwight’s phrase, “the developing and culti- 
vating the thinking-power.” She considers education of 
this kind of the utmost necessity to make a woman a 
sympathetic wife, a wise mother, and a clear-headed, 
useful member of society. The writer does ot wish to 
see women usurp man’s place, but she does wish to see 
her fitted by every means possible to be what she was 
intended for—his complement. 
WOMAN’S WAGES. 

Mr. Carroll D. Wright enumerates the causes which 
tend to make the wages paid to women less than those 
paid to men. First, he says, the mere fact that woman 
has come into the industrial system as a new factor is of 
itself sufficient to keep her wages low. Secondly, her 
lack of physical endurance and the assistance which she 
receives lowers her economic standard. Thirdly, she 
lacks technical training, and often is unwilling to spend 
time in acquiring this training, because she regards her 
work as only temporary, to be terminated upon marriage. 
Finally, the great influx of women into the industrial 
field has made the supply greater than the demand. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 

THERE is a curious article in the Cosmopolitan Magazine 
for August, entitled “ A Revolution in English Society,” 
written by Herbert of Muckross ; and the revoiution is the 
fact that English society has been opened to wealthy 
people. “ High life,” he says, “is invaded by a less refined 
body of women, inferior in the capacity of carrying herself 
through the vortex of fashion.” The article is illustrated 
by a number of ladies who are supposed to be of a 
different type; they are distinguished at once for their 
virtue and their beauty. Virtue, perhaps; but, judging 
from the portraits, some of them have not much beauty 
to boast of. A portrait of Mr. James is the frontispiece. 
The leading travel papers describe “ A Californian Farm 
Village,” and the “Philippine Islands.” “Bridges and 
Bridge Building ” is illustrated with views of many of the 
most notable bridges of the world. The “Romance of 
Gloves” is an article which would be useful to writers on 
dress, and Mr. Murat Halstead gives an account of the 
“ Republican Convention at Minneapolis.’ 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

A NEw serial story, entitled “Singularly Deluded,” is 
begun in the August number of Blackwood. The writer 
of the article on “ Foreign Food ” calculates that we spend 
185,000,000 sterling per year in buying food from abroad, 
not including spirits and wines. 9800 articles of forei 
food are sold in Brighton as against 130 in Paris. The 
paper on Oliver Wendell Holmes is an appreciative 
ciiticism of the genial ‘‘ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” 
There is a good paper on “ Mauritius before the Cyclone.” 
General MacDougall replies to Sir Charles Linton 
Simmons on the inefficiency of the Army, and Mr. 
Fielden maintains that Lancashire .s suffering from the 
monopoly of gold. 





In the Quiver, the Rev. Dr. Blackie, Moderator of the 
Free Church, has a brief paper in which he discusses the / 
questioa, “Are the Conditions of Life Improved?” from 
the point of view of one who thinks there has been an 
immense improvement. The slums and the curse of 
drink are the great blots on our civilisation. He thinks 
that nothing can be done to remedy them until some new 
power of working machinery is invented which will make 
production as cheap on a small scale as on a large. _ 











THE ARENA. 
DID BACON WRITE SHAKESPEARE? 

Mr. Epwin Reep reopens the Bacon-Shakespeare 
controversy. His paper is an argument against the pos- 
sibility of Shakespeare having written the plays which 
bear his name, and is presented in two parts. In the 
first part of the paper it is shown that the author of 
the Shakespeare plays was a linguist, a jurist, a 
philosopher, and was well acquainted with ancient 
and modern literature. In the second part the 
man Shakespeare is consideied, Mr. Reed finds 
that he was the son of parents grossly illiterate, 
and that he signed his name as one who could 
scarcely write. Shakespeare went to London in 1585 or 
1587 and “ Hamlet” was produced not later than 1589. 
It is impossible to suppose, says Mr. Reed, that he ac- 
quired in this interim sufficient knowledge to write such 
a tragedy. He seems to have caused no sensation in 
London ; the references made to him by contemporary 
writers are brief, and the writers themselves are for the 
most part obscure ; his death attracted little attention, 
and his resting-place is marked by a stone bearing as his 
only epitaph a homely inscription written by himself. 


SUNDAY AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


Mr. B. O. Flower has an extended article on the Sunday 
closing of the World's Fair. Suuday neeeen, he says, 
is opposed to the genius of the early Church. The 
Church's strongest ally in the agitation for Sunday closing 
is the saloon. People deprived of the —— of going 
to the Fair, where they will be instructed and innocently 
amused, will inevitably find their way to the saloon, the 


brothel and the gambling hell. 
THE WOMEN IN THE ALLIANCE MOVEMENT. 


Miss Annie L. Diggs describes at some length how it is 
that the Western women have come to play such a 
leading part in the new “ People’s Party.” Mrs. Lees, 
who takes the lead, is an Irishwoman, who was educated 
a Catholic, but is now not overweighted with reverence 
for the clergy of any sect. She is tall, stately, with b!ack 
hair and blue eyes, and is declared to bo the queen of 
women orators, Almostall these women, whose portraits 
are also given,are mariied: Of one of them itis added that 
“the crowning glory of motherhood has recently come to 
this bright, brave little woman.” Another prominent 
leader has eight children, while Mrs. John Davis, who is 
described as the “ Beamingest personage of the entire 
delegation,” has three bright daughters and six great 
manly sons. Of these Kansas women as a whole, the 
writer says, although they have voted at the ballot-box 
they are the womanliest, gentlest of women, the best of 
homekeepers, the loyallest of wives, the carefullest of 
mothers. 

A PLEA FOR HYPNOTISM. 


Mr. Flower, in a paper entitled “Hypnotism and 
Mental Suggestion,” gives several instances of the in- 
fluence of mind over the body, and declares that he 
is satisfied from conversation with those who have 
thoroughly and carefully studied and widely practised 
hypnotism, and who, therefore, are competent to express 
views, that the public mind has greatly exaggerated the 
possibilities of evil connected with hypnotism, for no one 
can possibly influence another through hypnotism by 
hypnotising them against their will. He believes that the 
h taorto tabvoed fi Id of psychical science will yield reve- 
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lations as rich ia vita truth as the splendid discoveries. 
which have marked the past century in that of physical 
science. 

THE ENGLISHMAN IN AMERICA, 

Mr. Muirhead writes on his American experiences 
under the title “The Land of Contrasts.” It is an 
interesting, paradoxica], smartly-written paper, the style 
of which may be gathered from the following brief 
extract :— 

An English ecclesiastic used to tell, after his return from 
a visit to the United States, how on one occasion he had met 
in the streets of New York a small boy, aged six or seven 
years, alone and sobbing bitterly. To the reverend inter- 
locutor’s inquiry as to what was the matter. the urchin 
replied: “ I’m lost ; ma’s lost me; I told the darned thing 
she’d lcse me if she didn’t take care.” This attitude of 
dependence, tempered by violent criticism, this mingling of 
precocity and childishness, seems to me to indicate very 
clearly one source of the contrasts that are so easily found 
in America. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Among other articles there is a very eulogistic and 
copiously illustrated paper on Julia Marlowe, the 
American Juliet. The second paper of the “ Anonymous 
Series” is the “ Confessions of a Theologian,” a paper on 
the “ World’s Religions at the World's Fair,” “The 
Descent from Eden,” and the “ Basis of Money.” 





THE MONIST. 


In the Monist the editor, Dr. Paul Carus, denounces 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s views of the Ethics of Kant, and 
grows so heated in his belabouring that he sometimes 
forgets whether he is one — or two, mixing up, in 
consequence, his “I’s” and his “ we’s” amusingly. Dr. 

Carus devotes another article to informing us what 
anschuung means. ¢ Its English equivalent is “ at sight,” 
which the irreverent will fancy has something to do with 
drafts at ninety days; but it appears that “Time as 
at sight is the relation of succession obtaining in the 
changes of experience,” by which the irreverent will again 
understand, perhaps, that the draft atsight not being taken 
up, the changes of experience obtained on falling due in 
ninety days’ time. In “Our Monism,” Professor Ernst 
Haeckel explains the principles of his ‘“ Consistent 
Unitary World-View,” naming it also Cosmism, which he 
says is opposed toagnosticism. One important principle 
of Monism is thatit regards all matter as ensouled—that 
is to say, as endowed with feeling (pleasure and pain) 
and motion, or the power of motion. Professor H. 
Schubert writes as a learned mathematician on “ magic 
squares,” magic cubex, magic polygons, in a way which 
leads to the conviction that the chief thing about a 
“ magic ” square is that there is no magic in it. The Pro- 
fessor concludes by telling us that underlaying all these 
little riddles is “ a deeper problem of a sweeping signifi- 
cance ; it is the philosophical problem of the world- 
order.” But surely that stupendous problem underlies 
anything and everything, from chess puzzles to the black- 
ing of boots. Why this portentous mystery, when 
mathematics have as little connection with magic as any- 
thing can have? The remaining article in this issue of 
the Monist is on “The Law of Mind,” by Mr. C. S. 

Peirce, who talks of Aristotleicity and Kanticity, and 

defines the law of mind as being: That ideas tend to 

spread continuously and to affect certain others which 

stand to them in a peculiar relation of affectibility; in 

this. spreading they lose intensity, and especially the 
power of affecting others, but gain generality and become: 
welded with other ideas. 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


CHURCH QUARTERLY. 
Tue writer of the opening article on “The Place of 
Authority in Religious Belief” agrees with Dr. Stanton 
that — 


The principle of authority is completely inwoven with 
religion and religious knowledge. Unless we fall into pure 
Agnosticism and deny the possibility of all religious know- 
ledge, we cannot get rid of it. For, as we see, the moment 
it is rejected in one form it immediately starts into life in 
some other form. If authority is to be regarded as an evil, 
it can only be said that mankind have but a choice of evils. 
We may choose, for instance, with the Roman Church an 
infallible Pope, or with the Anglican the united witness of 
Bibie and Church, or with the older Protestant an infallible 
Bible only, or with the newer Protestant a fallible Bible and 
a fallible Church, but in each case we are simply choosing 
our authority. 

Articles on “Dr. Johnson’s Letters” and “ Religious 
Equality: the Bitter Cry of Dissenting Clericalism,” I have 
quoted from elsewhere. Both, making allowance in the 
one case for the attitude of the writer, will repay perusal. 

The reviewer who handles “ Mr. Herbert Spencer on 
Justice” seems to be in some degree halting between 
two opinions. 

MISS MOZLEY’S ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A chatty article on Miss Mozley’s Essays is enlivened 
with some well-selected quotations from that gifted lady’s 
writings—the “ Illustrations ” and “ Poets at Play” were 
good quarries, for instance :— 

Many of La Bruyere’s bon mots are frequently quoted by 
living writers, and are as applicable to society now as they 
were two hundred years ago. He likens the growth of large 
fortunes to the cooking of a great dinner; the results may 
be exquisite, but a knowledge of the hands employed and 
the materials made use of would fill us with loathing! and 
he it was who first said of life at Court, “It does not make 
us happy, but it prevents our being happy anywhere else,” a 
saying which is probably as true of life in London society 
at the present moment as it was of the Court of Versailles 
in the days of the Grand Monarque. 

Byron’s apostrophe to his publisher, “My Murray;” Dr. 
Johnson’s witty lines to Mrs. Thrale on her birthday— 

“* Oft in danger, yet alive, 
We are come to thirty-five ;” 
and Canning’s memorable despatch to the English minister 
at the Hague are among the curiosities of literature that 
find a place in these pages. This last was actually sent in 
cipher to Sir Charles Bagot at the end of a prolonged nego- 
tiation on commercial reciprocity, in which the proposals 
made by M. Falck, the Dutch minister, were too one-sided 
to be accepted. Sir Charles was one day at Court, when a 
brief but urgent despatch from the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs was put into his hand, and after an interval 
of delay before the key could be obtained, to his intense 
amazement he deciphered the following words :— 
“In matters of commerce the fault of the Dutch 
Is giving too little and asking too much ; 
With equal advantage the French are content, 
So we'll clap on Dutch bottoms a twenty per cent., 
Twenty per cent., 
Twenty per cent. ; 


Nous frapperons Falck with twenty per cent. 
“ GEorGE CANNING.” 


It was Miss Mozley who remarked that “ Practice in 
-words clears up ideas.” 

A HINT TO DIVINES. 

Otker articles are on “Isaac Williams and the Oxford 
Movement,” “ St. Cyprian’s Correspondence,” and “ Some 
Modern Sermons.” The writer of this last has a comment 
which will commend itself to all who have occasionally or 
habitually sat under a Church pulpit :— 

Good preaching is, in our judgment, far more common 
than good reading—or perhaps it would be more correct to 
‘ay good sermons ; for in most cases the weak point of the 
sermon, if there was a weak point, was in the delivery rather 
than the matter. 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Atmost the only article of any note in the Quarterly 
is that in which a fellow historian slaughters the late 
Professor Freeman. Some illustrative portions of this I 
have noticed in the “ Leading Articles” section, as also 
of the succeeding article, dealing with “Hymns and 
Hymn Writers.” “ Pitt’s War Policy” is a somewhat 
ae unattractive, though able, review of the period 
indicated :— . 

It is related that a leader of antiquity once cried to his 
opponent: “If you are the great general you claim to he, 
why do you not come down and fight me?” and received the 
pertinent reply, ‘‘If you are the great general you say, why 
do you not make me come down and fight you?” This was 
precisely what Great Britain effected. By the mastery of the 
sea, by the destruction of the French colonial system and 
commerce, by her persistent enmity to the spirit of aggression 
which was incarnate in the French Revolution and personified 
in Napoleon, by her own sustained and unshaken strength, she 
drove the enemy into the battle-field of the Continental system. 
where his final ruin was certain British objects were 
effectually accomplished ; not. as Macaulay asserts, by the 
able administration of Earl Spencer (whose merit is not 
disputed), but by the general policy of the Ministry in the 
extension of the colonial system, in the wise attention paid 
to the support of British commerce in all its details, and in 
the extraordinary augmentation of the Navy. Between 
1754 and 1760, the period embracing the most brilliant 
triumphs of the elder Pitt, the British Navy increased by 33 
per cent. Between 1792 and 1800, under his son, the increase 
was 82 per cent. 


“The Porson of Shakespearian Criticism,” who forms 
the subject of another article, is Theobald. 


KIPLING AND REALISM. 


Tke writer of a criticism of “Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s 
Tales” tells us that the much-advertised author is “ not 
precisely Balzac.” He reminds Mr. Kipling that— 

Dickens went on enlarging his horizon by an indomitable 
belief in the kindliness and the justice which he discerned 
at the heart of things. If he is to have a successor, the way 
is open. That, however, remains to be seen; and it wil 
depend on the subordination of other qualities, however 
brilliant, to a belief in the best things about God and man. 
The finest art is full of light and hope. Butas Joubert says: 
“ With the fever of the senses, the delirium of the passions, 
the weakness of the spirit; with the storms of the passing 
time and with the scourges of humanity—hunger, thirst, 
dishonour, diseases, and death—authors may go on as long 
as they will making novels which shall harrow up our hearts ; 
but the soul says all the while, ‘You hurt me.’” We would 
recommend that passage to Mr. Kipling’s earnest medita- 
tion. 

IN DEATH UNDIVIDED. 


A half-and-half article on the late Cardinal Manning 
concludes with the following curious and touching 
incident :— 

This article may be not unfitly closed by a few words 
from that delightful man and exemplary priest, the late 
Father Lockhart, of St. Etheldreda’s, Holborn. They ap- 
peared, in an article from which we have already quoted, in 
the April number of the /ublin Review. Writing three 
months after Cardinal Manning's death, he said, ‘I have h 
the invaluable blessing of his friendship and guidance f 
. fifty years. Such bonds are not snapped without a sore 
wrench. May his spirit be with me still, and may we meet 
once more and for ever in the Eternal Blessedness! ” 

These words derive a pathetic interest from the fact that 
their writer has already f»llowed his friend and guide into 
the Unseen World. No difference of theolozical belief can 
forbid us to say Amen to so devout and touching a supplica- 
tion. 
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THE DUBLIN REVIEW. 

THE opening article is devoted to Pastor’s “ History of 
the Popes.” Pastor, with a brief for the Popes, has been 
enabled to produce a fine history, which has been trans- 
lated by Father Antrobus. 


A PANIC-STRICKEN POPE, 


Among the unextenuated items is this concerning 
Nicholas V. and his jubilee festivals :— 

The pestilence which had been ravaging the countries north 
of the Alps broke out in Rome. All the resources of the city 
were unable to cope with the epidemic. Hospitals and 
churches were filled to over-flowing with the plague-stricken 
ilgrims, while numbers perished like dogs in the streets. 

ousands who escaped from the doomed city succumbed on 
the journey homewards. Nicholas had done all in his power 
to ensure the safety and comfort of his guests, but when the 
dread disease made its appearance he was seized with a panic. 
He hurried away from Rome, and fledfrom castle to castle 
with a small retinue, vainly seeking protection from the 

stilence. To prevent any chance of infection, he actually 
latte, under pain of excommunication, anyone who had 
been at Rome to approach within seven miles of him! 

Dr. Hayman, reviewing Gardiner’s “Civil War,” 
mentions that while he was at the Charterhouse, late in 
the middle decade of this century, an octogenarian 
guest at a certain dinner surprised the company by 
stating: “My grandfather, a long-lived man, has often 
told me that in early life he knew an aged friend of his 
family who had seen the axe fall upon the neck of 
Charles I.” 

AN AMERICAN CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


One of the most interesting articles o’ .ae number 
deals with the life of the late Father Hecker, in whom 
some have found an American Newman, a man, at any 
rate, whose genius carried him from the post of baker's 
boy to play a very important part in the Catholic Re- 
naissance in America. ‘ He was always guided,” says his 
biographer, Father Elliott, ‘* by the interior touch of the 
spirit.” It is not Father Elliott, tut Dr. Barry, who in 
this article. speaks of our being “ made sensible of the 
disaster inflicted on modern States by the Reformation.” 
isaac Hecker was a man who, in his younger days, wanted 
his bakehouse to be “a school of the ideal.” Afterwards 
he dreamed dreams, and saw visions, mostly of a solemn 
and tranquillising description. How to explain them he 
did not know. None of us know. “ My experience,” he 
said, “is my evidence, which I cannot give.” He carried 
asceticism so far as to content himself at last with about 
three hours’ sleep on the floor. His religion was anything 
but a matter of Church history or Bible criticism. 

To him religion was ever a question of ‘science and 
philosophy,” by which he meant the “devout life.” He 
could not but feel,as so many of us do, an intense weari- 
ness at the very mention of those subordinate and often 
trivial discussions in which texts of Scripture’ and canonical 
rales, torn out of their context, usurp the place which is 
due to “ questions of the soul.” 


v 


The Paulist Fathers, who dd so much religious work 
in America, were the offspring of an idea of Hecker’s. 
Said he, when old, “The controlling thought of my 
mind for many years has been, that a body of free men 
who love God with all their might, and yet know how to 


pac J together, could conquer this modern world of ours.” ' 
An 


it is worthy of note that the Paulist Fathers’ 
preaching was distinguished by its appeals to manliness 
and intelligence, as well as to the virtues distinctly 
supernatural, 
THE APOSTOLATE OF THE PRESS. 


“* He believed in type,” says Father Elliott, “ ashe believed 
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in pulpits.” With ready wit, he declared that St. Paul was 
“the first Christian journalist.” In Benedictine centuries, 
the spade which was the weapon of civilisation was like- 
wise an instrument to spread the Gospel. Nowadays, our 
spade must be the press. Catholics are marvellously slow to 
believe that one newspaper is capable of making more converts 
than ten churches. Still less do they, as a rule, perceive 
that it is the silent, persevering influence of mind on mind, 
as exercised through the daily, weekly, and monthly publica- 
tion, which prepares the world for radical changes, and 
conquers in the region of spirit, where all great revolutions 
must necessarily begin. 


It was Hecker who used to talk about the “ Apostolate 
of the Press.” 
A FIND AT ROME. 


“The Council of Ephesus,” “ Chinese Infanticide,” and 
“ Recent Discoveries in the Cemetery of St. Priscilla at 
Rome,” furnish the remaining topics discussed in the 
Review. Canon Brownlow’s interesting article on the 
Roman discoveries—made within the last five years— 
states that De Rossi has been fortunate enough to hit 
upon the burial-place of the family of Acilius Glabrio, and 
this has cleared up a problem of early Ecclesiastical 
history. 

It had long been a problem in ecclesiastical history, 
whether the Acilius Glabrio—who was consul with Trajan, 
and, in the very year of his consulship, was compelled to 
fight with lions in the arena by Domitian, and afterwards 
exiled and put to death by that tyrant—was a Christian or 
not. The charges against him were the contradictory ones 
of Atheism and being addicted to Jewish practices. Tille- 
mont contended that he was a Pagan, while Gibbon main- 
tained that these charges could only have been made against 
a Christian. Now that the Christian sepulchre of his family 
has come to light, little doubt can remain, and we may claim 
Acilius Glabrio as a Christian martyr. 

The basilica of St Silvester is another of the “ finds.” 
A plan of the cemetery, copies of the inscriptions, and a 
print of one of the paintings, illustrate the article. 





INTRODUCING NEW MAGAZINES. 

I HAvE great pleasure in introducing the Engineering 
Magazine of New York to the readers of the Revizw oF 
Reviews. The Engineering Magazine isa shilling monthly 
published in New York, with an Australian edition and 
a European department. It is unique among industrial 
periodicals, There is plenty of it, it is admirably illus- 
trated, and its technical index should make it invaluable 
to all practical men. It is the first attempt at bringing 
out an industrial magazine as a high-class literary illus- 
trated monthly. As to the technical index, I can only 
say that I look on it with covetous eyes and feel disposed 
to plagiarise the idea with compliments to the Engineering 
Magazine. 





Hemat is the title of a little four-months-old monthly, 
the organ of the Young Women’s Christian Association 
in Sweden. It is publishea at Stockholm and is fortunate 
in having for its editress the eminent authoress Miss 
Mathilda Roos, whose recent work “Through Shadows” 
has earned unstinted praise from the Swedish press. The 
June number contains a wittily-written reminiscence of 
a tour in Norway, undertaken by the writer (who uses, 
as her nom-de-plume, her nickname ‘‘ The Countess ”) and 
three girl-friends. I hope “The Countess,” whose need 
for care and comfort owing to delicate health has been 
the means of her getting the pretty nickname, will soon 
get as strong and robust as her friend “ Kakan,” and 
that she will have many other pleasant reminiscences to 
narrate to the readers of Hemat. 
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PRIMITIVE METHODIST QUARTERLY. 

_ “ Hog Gitmore ” (noticed on another page), “ William 
Morris,” and “Oliver Cromwell,” a couple of Labour 
articles and papers on the Gospels—“ The Pauline The- 
ology,” “Old and New Evangelism,” and “ Missions in 
Africa,” make up the contents bill. Mr. Richardson terms 
William Morris’s style Chaucerian, and says he drew his 
— from Greek mythology, and Norwegian and 
Icelandic lore; but thinks it fortunate his particular 
Utopia is not due here until the twenty-fifth century. Mr. 
Watson’s article on Evangelism has special reference to 
early Primitive Methodism, Hugh Bourne, and the 
Harrisahead revivalists. Mr. Lewis Humphries holds 
that Christian missions in Africa, in spite of the sneers 
at “mission blacks,” need no apology. “ Their results, 
when fairly considered, more than justify their existence.” 
The mission field is cosmopolitan :— 

Great Britain leads the way with agents from fourteen 
societies, but Germany, with her twelve missionary organisa- 
tions, and America, with eleven, follow hard in our wake. 
Even Norway, Finland, and Switzerland are not without 
representatives in the great phalanx of workers. Of the 
one hundred and thirteen missiors that dot the different 
regions, seventy-nine are Protestant, and thirty-four belong 
to the Roman Catholic Church, the agencies of the latter 
being specially strong in Northern Africa. By means of its 
brotherhoods,—the Franciscans, the Capuchins, the Lazarists, 
and others,—the Church of Rome is carrying on a vigorous 
propaganda. 

Mr. Hind tells us of Oliver Cromwell what we have been 
hearing lately of pretty nearly everybody, that he “ had 
the defects of his qualities.” But his qualities were great, 
and his supposed lack of simplicity mere opportunism. 

LABOUR AND PROFITS. 

Mr. Yooll regards with satisfaction the fact that this 
century has discovered the working man. He urges 
Methodist laymen to “do their duty in seeking to sup- 

lant the autocracy of self-interest by the democracy of 
sate brotherhood and help.” To those interested in 
profit-sharing he recommends perusal of the Board of 
Trade reports, and the biography of Lecraire :— 

The French in this have taken the lead of us. Our own 
Board of Trade reports show that the three great French 
firms so often named, Lecraire, Godin, Joubert, have built 
up large fortunes. The fortunate firm of the Bon Marché at 
Paris was, according to M. Boucicault, consolidated by the 
bonus form of profit-sharing which he so liberally applied 
for many years. The Society of the Familistére of Guise, 
in France, is a co-operative association of capital and 
labour, possessing two works—one in France, the other in 
Belgium. It includes 1,400 skilled workmen and employés. 
In France it has also dwellings for about 400 families, or 1,200 

rsons, men, women, and children. The institution exists 
for the mutual protection of its members, who are guaranteed 
against want and destitution in every circumstance of life. 
Asto ourown country, we may refer, amongst many other firms, 
to the South Metropolitan Gas Works, Messrs. Brooke, Bond 
a d Co., tea blenders, of London, and notably to our own 
much esteemed and generous Missionary Treasurer, W. P. 
Hartley, Esq., Aintree, whose many good works praise him 
in the gates. 

WANTED, A CIVIC CENTRE! 


Mr. Ritson prescribes for the rural labourer village 
councils, local option, recreation halls, disestablishment, 
and the simple Gospel, such as the villages do not always 
get, he thinks, from Established pulpits. 

The need fora common centre for recreation and social 
intercourse in our villages will be recognised by most people. 
The question is one chiefly of ways and means. In the larger 
villages, where several Nonconformist churches exist, perhaps 
the ideal method would be for an institution of this kind to 
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be run by a committee of all the churches. The main diffi- 
culty would probably be with the Established Church, which 
is slow to co-operate with Dissenters, but, except with the 
more bigoted and narrow-minded clergy, this obstacle need 
not be insuperable. Mr. W. T. Stead’s idea of a common 
hall, which shall form a centre for work in which Christians 
of all creeds may unite for the social and moral improvement 
of the people, is one well worth the serious consideration of 
the Churches. The spectacle of such Christian unity would 
of itself produce a great moral effect, and the common centre 
would serve as a rallying point for all who desired to promote 
the welfare of the community. 


THE EDINBURGH. 

Wirnovt any remarkable piece de résistance the Edin- 
burgh Review has still a fairly interesting sheaf of articles. 
One of them, dealing with “Crimes and Criminal Laws 
in the United States,” I have noticed elsewhere. Travels, 
theology, memoirs, politics, gardening and geography 
furnish forth the others. 

WHY TROUBLE THE EQUATOR? 

“ These glorious regions” is the phrase the reviewers 
apply to the part of Equatorial America—Nicaragua and 
Ecuador—traversed by Mr. Whymper and party in quest 
of knowledge. But if you go to live there you must lay 
your account with earthquakes and revolutions, and the 
want of a winter. 

Some writers consider that the tropical zone is fitted to be 
the paradise in which the race of man may some day attain 
its highest perfection. In this paradise, as at present 
arranged, there are plentiful wasps in the orange groves, 
there are stinging ants and biting spiders in the savannahs, 
on the river banks there is “the insufferable torment of the 
mosquitos” ; there is the chegoe, or jigger, on land, and in the 
water the little cannibal fish, which bites pieces of flesh out 
of bathers and swimmers. The yellow fever is everywhere 
lying in wait. Before clearance and cultivation, and the 
ways of highly civilised beings, these discomforts may 
diminish or retire. But there is the melancholy chance that 
with them may retire the choicest glories of the paradise. 

An article on “The Discovery of America” re-tells for 
us the story of Columbus, and mentions, what most 
people are now aware of, that Columbus was anticipated 
from Iceland and Greenland. Regarding the pre-Aryan 
population derived from Northern Asia, a!l that can be 
asserted ethnically is that between the men of the New 
World and those of the Old, there exists no essential 
difference. 





OTHER ARTICLES. 

A writer on “Formal and Landscape Gardening,” 
reviews the chief authorities on the subject in a style as 
diffuse as Bacon’s famous essay is concise. The conclu- 
sion is sensible :— 

Above all, if it is desired that the best should be made of 
the artistic treatment of the garden and park scenery, and 
that such treatment should become an object of real and 
living interest, we must get rid of any submission to the 
dictates of mere fashion. 

The memoirs noticed are those of Marshal Macdonald 
and Madame de Gontaut, and there is a scrambled 
review of “Irish Spies and Informers.” It seems the 
publication of the Edinburgh was delayed for some day 
in order to comment on the General Election. W, 
could have safely waited a month or two to hear that— 

If any inference can be drawn from the polls, it is that 
the opinions of the country are exceedingly divided, and if 
the Opposition has obtained a majority, it has not secured a 
commanding and irresistible superiority. 

But I must not forget to add that the reviewer thinks 
Mr. Gladstone is at the beginning of the severest coutest 
of his life. 
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THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 

Mz. Brycr’s article on the late Professor Freeman is 
what most readers will first turn to in the English His- 
torical Review. Some idea of its nature may be gathered 
from the snippets given. under “Leadi Articles 
Reviewed.” More than a half of the number is taken up 
with “Notes and Documents,” reviews of books, and so 
on, of special interest to the specialist. ‘The other 
articles on the bill of fare are tolerably varied, however. 
The Rev. J. R. Macpherson discourses learnedly on the 
moot point, “The Church of the Resurrection, or of the 
Holy Sepulchre.” It is not probable, he asserts— 

That any person whose opinion is worth expressing would 
now positively assert that the buildings which are known 
all the world over as the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
do actually cover the spot where Jesus of Nazareth was 
buried. 

The article is unfinished. “ Villainage in England” is 
discussed by Professor Seebohm a propos of the work 
| onerangg under that title by Professor Vinogradoff, “a 

ussian scholar whose mastery of English authorities, 
aud familiarity with English medisval records, both pub- 
li-hed and in manuscript, is perhaps unsurpassed.” The 
reviewer agrees with his author in the belief that the 
viliains were freer before the Conquest than after it, but 
thinks that no great gulf existed between the Saxon and 
Norman manorial systems. Mr. Alfred Bailey gives us 
“ A Legal View of Cranmer’s Execution,” and sums up :— 

Upon the whole I venture to think that Cranmer’s execu- 
tion by burning was illegal, that Mary and her-Council had, 
to say the least, a shrewd suspicion that it was so, and, deter- 
mined that the archbishop should perish as a heretic, con- 
vealed from the public the fact of the parliamentary attainder, 

The Rev. T. 8. Holmes, investigating ‘‘ The Conversion 
of Wessex,” thinks that :— 

To Aldhelm the later Wessex, the Wessex of the western 
bishoprics, looks as the founder of her churches, if not the 
first preacher of her new faith. ‘ 

KING JAMES’S WOODEN WALLS. 

The only other article is one by M. Oppenheim on the 
Royal Navy under James I., from which we may gather 
that even in those times the critics were always picking 
holes in Majesty’s ships. 

Raleigh, in his “ Observations on the Navy,” addressed to 
Prince Henry, says that there are six principal things re- 
quired in a man-of-war, viz. that she should be strongly built, 
swift, stout-sided, carry out her guns in all weathers, hull 
and try well, and that she should stay well. None of these 
things did the king’s ships do satisfactorily, and “ it were also 
behoofeful that his majesty’s ships were not so overpestered 
and clogged with great ordnance . . so that much of it 
serves to no better use but only to labour and overcharge the 
ship's sides.” 

But there was much worse than that to be said. Lucky 
for James his navy’s services were never needed in 
earnest :— 

Norreys, writing to Sir John Coke about the navy in 1603, 
says, ‘To say truth the whole body is so corrupted as 
there is no sound part almost from the head to the foot ; the 
great ones feed on the less and enforce them to steal both 
for themselves and their commanders.” Abuses unknown 
during the lifetime of Hawkins had sprung into existence 
shortly after his death: delay in paying off ships, to the dis- 
content of the men and extra expense of the Government, 
combinations between captains, pursers, and victuallers to 
return false musters, and the practice of selling appoint- 

“ments to inferior posts were all, according to reliable 
evidence, begun about 1597 or 1598. 
JACK’S HARD LOT. 
Although the sailor was not properly fed and paid, even if 
he behaved well, he suffered sufficiently severe penalties for 








bad conduct. Flogging was so common that “some sailors 
do believe in good earnest that they shall never have a fair 


wind until the poor boys be duly . . . whipped every Monday - 


morning.” Ducking, keelhauling, tongue-scraping, and 
tying up with weights hung round the neck “till heart and 
back be ready to break” were ordinary punishments. ‘‘ These 
will tame the most rude and savage people in the world,” 
says Monson. If for the fourth time a sailor was detected 
asleep on watch he was tied to the bowsprit with a biscuit, a 
can of beer, and a knife, “and so to hang and choose 
whether he would cut himself down and fall into the sea or 
hang still and starve.” Small wonder the men “ abhorred” 
the employment of the crown. 





THE JEWISH QUARTERLY. 

From the Rev. Philip Wicksteed’s article on “ Abraham 
Kuenen” some extracts are made in another part of this 
month’s Review. For the general.reader this is the 
most interesting of the contents, the remainder being 
chiefly for Hebraic consumption. Historians and their 
tribe will not be ill rewarded, however, if they turn to 
the “Notes on the Jews of England under the Angevin 
Kings.” In historical material the England of the 
early middle ages is exceptionally rich, and as this writer 
obse-ves, it is therefore not surprising that the history of 
the Jews in England during the tweltth century is much 
more full than that of the Jews of France, Germany, 
Italy or Spain, who practically did not exist as historic 
entities at so early a period. The article contains a good 
deal of information new and old. 

THE KING'S SHARE. 

No wonder the expression “rich as a Jew ” passed into a 
proverb ; as applied to the English Jew of the twelfth century, 
it was as tautologous as saying “as rich as a bank.” The 
king reaped the benefit of these riches in several ways. One 
of his main functions and main sources of income was selling 
justice, and Jews were among his best customers. Then he 


' claimed from them, as from his other subjects, fines and 


amerciments for all the events of life. The Pipe Rolls con- 
tain entries of fines paid by Jews to marry, not to marry, to 
become divorced, to go a journey across the sea, to become 
partners with another Jew, in short, for all the decisive events 
of life.. And above all the king got frequent windfalls from 
the heirs of deceased Jews, who paid heavy reliefs to have 
their fathers’ charters and debts. Altogether, in these 
various ways, I reckon that the English king in the latter 
half of the twelfth century drew on an average a sum of 
£3,000 per annum from the Jews. As his whole income 
did not reach much more than £35,000, the Jews contributed 
one-twelfth of his resources. It was somewhat as if they 
contributed £7,000,000 to the Budget now-a-days. 


SUPERSTITION AND EDUCATION. 

Mr. Jacobs mentions that the Twelfth Century Jews of 
England believed in the curious myth of the barnacle geese 
which grow on trees. They applied to Rabbi Tam to know 
if they might eat them, and he replied that they should he 
slaughtered after the Jewish fashion, and were then edible 
by pious Jews. Yet, in spite of this silly superstition, the 
general education of the Jews of the time is shown by their 
literary activity, the visit of Abraham ibn Ezra in 1158, and 
the fact that even Jewesses were able to draw up deeds in 
Hebrew. Mr. Jacobs quotes a list of Jewish names of the 
period. No fewer than ten persons in it have the curious 
title of Bishop, four in London (Deodatus, 1168-78, Abraham, 
Deulesalt, Vives, 1194), three in Lincoln (Josce, Samson and 
Judas), one at Exeter (Deulecresse), one at Nottingham 
(Samuel), one at Bristol (Isaac), and one at Winchester 
(Solomon), and to these we may add a Samuel le Prester at 
Norwich, and Jacob, Presbyter of London and of all England. 
The title “ Bishop” comes from Germany, where it meant 
“warden,” and was applied in England, about 1164, to repre- 
sent the three Dayanim, who had the right by English law 
to adjudicate on cases between Jews. 
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THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 

In the number for July lst, M. Taine concludes his 
deeply-interesting essays on the “ Reconstruction of 
France in 1800.” He emphasises the tendency to 
“cram” —the examination-routine, and mere theo- 
retical acquisition of knowledge prevalent in modern 
French education, so called, and traces it back to its 
beginnings under the Napoleonic system. M. Arvéde 
Barine’s paper on the Goethe family is more fully noticed 
elsewhere, as also the Comte d’Haussonville’s article on 
“ Women’s Work in England and America.” M. Gustave 
Larroumet, under the title of “A Historian of the 
Précieuses in the Seventeenth Century,” contributes a 
curious chapter to French literary history. M. Georges 
Picot takes up the grand question of “ Religious 
Pacification,” and M. George Lafenestre continues 
and concludes his causerie on the Salons. We have 

uoted elsewhere from M. Valbert’s pleasant essay on 

ir Walter Scott’s “Journal.” In the mid-July number, 
M. Camille Rousset, of the Académie Francaise, reviews, 
under the title of ‘‘ L’Armée de Metz,” the just-published 
Souvenirs of General Jarras, which are anything but 
favourable to the memory of Marshal Bazaine, the man 
who, as M. Rousset puts it, “lost in the dreams of a 
raving infatuation, was able so basely to forget what—at 
the Trianon trial—the President of the Council of War 
had to recall to him in one grand, simple word—France!” 
The war of 1870 occupies no inconsiderable space in this 
number ; the Vicomte de Vogiiée’s masterly review of 
Zola’s “La Débicle” is noticed more fully in another 
column. 

The veteran writer, M. Maxime du Camp, contributes 
an admirably-written, somewhat discursive essay, 
entitled “Propos du Soir,” in which recollections of his 

outh are mingled with sober, philosophic “criticisms of 
ife.” Many passages sre of great interest, but it is 
difficult to detach them from the contest, or to sum- 
marise without losing the charm of style. The main idea 
running through the whole is that of the beauty of dis- 
tance—the illusive enchantment which makes us think 
our youth was such a happy time, and turns the 
barren mountains beyond the Dead Sea—seen from its 
other shore—into a jewelled fairy land. Hence the un- 
wisdom of returning after many years to a place that 
was dear to one long ago. M. Marcel Schwob’s paper on 
“Francois Villon” is dealt with more fully elsewhere. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

M. Fernand Lagrange’s paper on “The Reform of 
Physical Education” contains a great deal which, if new 
in France, is not so in England; but his account of the 
changes which French public opinion has undergone, in 
this respect, during the present century, is not without 
interest. 

The remarks on the superiority of games to set 
&,™mnastic exercises will not be new to readers on this 
side of the Channel ; neither, we hope, will those on 
oxygen and the proper ventilation of schoolrooms. But 
the latter is illustrated by reference to the cruel, though 
perhaps instructive, experiments of M. Brown-Séquard 
on living rabbits, which demonstrated that air already 
breathed is not merely unwholesome, but poisons as 
surely, if more slowly, than strychnine. Many of these 

imals, when dissected, presented the symptoms of rapid 
consumption. This throws an entirely new light on the 
prevalence of consumption in northern countries. It is 
not the cold so much as the precautions taken to keep 
out the cold—the double windows, the stoves, the 
exclusion of every draught of air that account for its 
ravages in Denmark, Sweden and Russia 
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The one remaining article—M. Paul Janet’s on “ Criti- 
cism and Psychology ”—is not one to which justice can 
easily be done in a summary. The two July numbers 
are, on the whole, exceedingly good ones. 


THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 


M. Micuet Revon contributes, under the title of “The 
Problem of War,” two articles forming part of his forth- 
coming work on “International Arbitration.” M. J 
Lefebvre concludes his study of “ The Neo-Latin 
Languages.” The conclusion of M. Maurice Gilbert- 
Boucher’s essay on Mr. Thomas Burt is notified elsewhere. 
M. Funck-Brentano has a somewhat stiff paper on “ The 
Social and Political Resources of France ;” and M. Emile 
Blanchard, of the Académie des Sciences, a very readable 
one on “ Bees,” summing up the various steps made in 
the observation of their habits—especially the discoveries 
of the blind naturalist, Francois Huber, who seems some- 
what undeservedly forgotten nowadays. At least, it is 
many years since we met with his name, and he was a 
familiar figure in the books of our childhood. General 
Cosseron de Villenoisy devotes a few pages to “The 
Alleged Depopulation of France,” which he denies in toto. 
The populaticn of France, he says, steadily increased 
from the beginning of the century up to the année 
terrible of 1870. Then, of course, there was a diminution, 
but from 1872 onwards the increase has again been con- 
tinuous. The census of 1886 gave a total of 38,220,000 
inhabitants— that of 1891, in spite of the ravages of the 
influenza epidemic, 38,350,000. That the increase is less 
rapid than in other European countries is true; but this 
does not, in great part, proceed from causes injurious to 
the well-being of the nation, and it has its compensating 
advantages. Contrary to the Malthusian doctrine, the 
means of subsistence have increased along with the 
number of inhabitants. France enjoys the advantage of 
producing her own supplies, and thus is placed in a 
securer position than England, whose prosperity would 
be swept away at a blow should coal and iron be pro. 
duced more cheaply elsewhere, or a nation take to 
manufacturing its own cotton goods. The downward 
movement of the labouring class, so frequently deplored 
by pessimists, has not allowed land to fall out of cultiva- 
tion; on the contrary, waste lands have been brought 
under tillage, and the productiveness of others has been 
increased by the introduction of new crops and improved 
methods of farming. 

Two very interesting papers, which we have not space 
to comment on in detail, may here be bracketed together 
—M. Ernest Tissot’s on “The Philosophical Poems of 
Henrik Ibsen,” which deals with “ Brand,” “ Peer Gynt,” 
and “Emperor and Galiliean,” and M. B. Jeannine’s on“ The 
Movement of Ideas in Scandinavian Countries,” taking a 
more general view of the “modern movement” in Nor- 
wegian literature. Its chief characteristics, according to 
M. Jeannine, are a deep-seated Puritan conscience and 
an uncompromising search for truth :— 

It has for its object the denunciation of falsehood, indi- 
vidual and social, no matter where it is hidden—in public 
institutions, in the church, the school, in philanthropic 
societies, in marriage, in mutual duties, in the obligations 
imposed on the privileged of fortune. We are struck by the 
unity of intention which exists in all the products of this 
literature; the people speak as if they were driven to it by 
an irresistible impulse of the soul, by the consciousress of a 
mission to fulfil. We always find the same starting-point 
which lends itself to all developments—the discord between 
what ought to be and what is. It is 4 revolutionary and 
regenerative movement—a violent opposition to hypocrisy 
and convention—a passionate search for truth at all costs and 
at all risks. 
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BALANCE AGAINST FORCE. 


THE STORY OF THE GIRL WHO BAFFLED THE TZAR. 


Since Napoleon’s audience of kings there has seldom 
been such a collection of royalties at a single show 
as Mr. Stuart Cumberland gathered together recently 
at Copenhagen. Napoleon’s kings were simply spectators 
of the show provided; in the case of Mr. Cumberland 
his audience took an active part in the performance. 
They in fact were as much a part of the “show” as 
Mr. Cumberland himself. It is one thing to perform 
before crowned heads and quite another thing to perform 
with them. And it is just this other thing that Mr. 
Stuart Cumberland and Miss Bentley, whose combined 
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MISS BENTLEY. 


experiments will be dealt with in this article, succeeded 
in accomplishing. 

Mr. Cumberland, accompanied by his wife and a near 
relative of his, Miss Bentley, arrived at Copenhagen just 
before the golden wedding party had broken up. Mr. 
Cumberland had not only his thought-reading to show, 
but there was quite a novelty, in the shape of Miss 
Bentley’s experiments dealing with so-called magnetic 
phenomena, to exhibit. 

In due course Mr. and Mrs. Cumberland and Miss 
Bentley were invited to Bernstorff. The largest room in 
the castle had been put aside for the séance—a room, 
by-the-bye, not much larger than an ordinary Mayfair 
drawing-room. There were present the King and Queen 
of Denmark, the Tzar ane Tzarina, the Princess of 
Wales, the Crown Prince and Princess of Denmark, the 
Duke and Duchess of Cumberland, the Crown Prince of 









Greece, the Prince Nicholas of Greece, the Prince Walde- 
mar of Denmark, the Princesses Victoria and Maud of 
Wales, and the Tzar’s youngest son, the Grand Duke 
Michael. 

Before beginning his experiments Mr. Cumberland was 
asked by the King in which language he would speak. 
He replied that he was more at home in his mother 
tongue than in any other language. “Then,” said His 
Majesty, ‘‘ we will all speak English.” And during the 
whole evening, save when the Tzar from time to time 
made an exclamation of surprise or admiration in French, 
nothing but English was heard. 

Mr. Cumberland experimented in every case success- 
fully with each member of the audience, many of whom 
had been his “ subjects’ on previous occasions; but the 
Tzar came, as it were, new to the business. 

His Majesty was apparently no great believer in 
thought-reading, but he willingly assented to the request 
that he should have his thoughts read, or rather that a 
trial should be made with him. 

“Twill think of a word in Russian,” said the Tzar ; 
“do you know Russian, Mr. Cumberland ?” 

“Not a word, sir,” replied the thought-reader. 

A piece of paper was pinned to the door, and taking 
His Majesty by the hand, Mr. Cumberland, with a pencil 
in his own hand, wrote the word in Russian characters 
thought of by the Tzar. 

This experiment staggered the Emperor not a little; 
but it was reserved for an experiment with the Crown 
Prince of Greece to cause the excitement—so far as 
thought-reading was concerned—of the evening. 

His Royal Highness said he would think of some 
object in a part of the castle, of which object and of the 
— where it was Mr. Cumberland could possibly know 
nothing. 

Mr. Caitneiten took His Royal Highness by the hand 
and made a dash outéof the room, followed by the 
imperial and royal personages at a pace faster perhaps 
than they had ever gone before. Up one flight of stairs 
they went ; the landing was reached, but no pause ; then 
up the second flight; still no pause. At length the top 
of the house was reached ; a slight turn and the thought- 
reader was outside the Crown Prince’s bedroom. He 
turned the handle of the door, entered the room and 
pounced upon a portrait of the Duke of York (Prince 
George of Wales). This was the object thought of. The 
experiment was not yet, however, finished. Downstairs ran 
the thought-reader and his subject, almost upsetti 
more than one future king or queen in their heise? 
course. The séance room was gained and the portrait 
presented to the Princess of Wales ; such was the Crown 
Prince’s wish. 

This was the end of Mr. Cumberland’s programme, 
and then came Miss Bentley’s turn. 

No one present took a deeper interest in Mr. Cumber- 
land’s prefatory remarks concerning the experiments 
Miss Bentley was about to oxhibit than the Tzar, and he 
seemed quite delighted to find that no mystery was to 
be made about them, but that the experiments would be 
exhibited in order to show how force could be diverted 
without the apparent employment of a counter force. 

Now, unlike his father, who was a mystic of the 
mystics, the Tzar has no hankering after the supernatural. 
He knows nothing about so-called “ human magnetism,” 
but he knows a great deal about human strength. Phy- 
sically speaking, he is undoubtedly the strongest monarch 
in Europe. He can easily bend together the points of a 
norse-shoe held in one hand, and at Gatchina there is 
an immense gun which he alone of all the Court can 
shoulder, and that with ease. 
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Miss Bentley’s experiments, therefore, had an excep- 
tional interest for His Majesty. 

He keenly watched the efforts of the Prince Royal of 
Greece to push to the ground a billiard cue lightly held 
by Miss Bentley in her hands, and with considerable 
alacrity he took his nephew’s lace after he had failed. 
The Tzar grasped the cue with Loth hands, and put his 
enormous strength into the effort to get the point of the 
cue to the ground. It bent and quivered, but all His 
Majesty’s efforts, like those of his predecessor, were in 
vain. That the Tzar was astonished goes without saying. 
But a still greater surprise was in store for him in the 
“lifting test.” 

He placed his hands under Miss Bentley’s elbows 
and lifted ; up went the young English girl until her fair 
hair almost touched the ceiling. His Majesty smiled ; it 
was, so that smile said, like asking him to lift a feather. 

Then Mr. Cumberland explained that on that occasion 
Miss Bentley had allowed herself to be lifted, but when 
His Majesty next tried he would find it impossible to 
move her. Again the Tzar smiled. How could it be 
possible that a delicate young girl weighing less than nine 
stone could be immovable in his powerful grasp? But the 
smile quickly gave way to a look of perplexity when 
all his efforts to lift her the hundredth part of an 
inch from the ground were unavailing. 

She was the same girl he had lifted sky-high a few 
seconds before. She stood in the same position, and yet 
up she wouldn’t go, lift and struggle how he might. It 
was not magnetism that chained her to the carpet ; what, 
then, was it? This His Majesty naturally wanted to know, 
and when it was all explained to him he still seemed 
surprised at the way in which his strength could be so 
completely nullified. 

Still more surprised was he when Miss Bentley, lightly 
resting her fingers against the wall, resisted the efforts 
of various members of the royal party to push her against 
the wall. 

To the Tzar it seemed easy enough. So when the 
Tzar put his hands on her shoulders he did not at first 
put forth all his strength; but finding that in such 
manner she was not to be moved, he began to exert 
himself. It was undoubtedly the hardest task in the 
matter of pushing that His Majesty had ever set himself, 
and it was a fruitless one—greatly to the surprise of all 
present. 

When His Majesty was shown (in private) how the 
feat could be successfully accomplished he got one of the 
most stalwart of the audience to place his hands against 
the wall, then, taking the subject by his royal shoulders, 
he, with a merry chuckle, pushed him with a loud thud 
against the wall. 

The experiment with a heavy flat-bottomed chair, in 
which Miss Bentley, by merely placing a hand on each 
side of the back of the chair, with the thumbs slightly 
curved, lifted a person seated thereon, excited the Tzar’s 
profound attention. 

He wished to personally experience the lifting sensa- 
tion. He sat on the chair and was lifted. Then the 
Prince Royal of Greece sat upon His Majesty’s knees 
and up went the chair. To them were added the Crown 
Prince of Denmark and the Duke of Cumberland—one 
Emperor, two future Kings, and one King in posse. 
Never was there so much royalty upon one single chair 
before. Their collective weight was certainly not less 
than sixty stone. The chair was grasped by Miss Bentley 

as before, and up it went, Emperor, princes, and all, 
three or four inches from the ground. 

The Tzar’s first look was one of surprise, his second one 
of warm congratulation. 
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But there was one more test in which he was to again 
fruitlessly put forth all his strength. It was perhaps no 
great surprise to him that the King of Denmark, hale 
and active though he is for his age, could not, whilst 
pushing at a cue held by Miss Bentley, push her back- 
wards, although she stood at the time but on one foot. 
But it would not be difficult for him, towering as he did 
a head and shoulders above the fair young English girl, 
to push her backwards any distance he wanted. 

He, therefore, took his place at the cue, and pushed and 
pushed ; but Miss Bentley maintained her ground, al- 
though, in his great strength, the Tzar drove the cue 
level with her throat. 

At, the conclusion of Miss Bentley’s experiments, 
which were brought to a close with the raising up several 
feet from the ground of the Grand Duke Michael, whilst 
seated upon the butt of a billiard cue-held down by four 
pairs of royal hands, the Tzar entered into an animated 
discussion as to the explanation of the various tests he 
had witnessed and taken part in. Nothing in the shape 
of a performance had ever interested him so much. He 
had never thought it possible that strength could be so 
easily diverted, and he was not satisfied until he had 
tried a few informal experiments upon the various royal 
ladies present, who one and all wished to see if they were 
“ magnets.” 

The Tzar is remarkably clear-headed upon matters of 
this kind. He hates all pretence and sham. In addition 
to his sound common-sense and clear-headedness, the Tzar 
is esentially “ fair-minded.” Not once did he in his 
experiments with Miss Bentley try to take an advantage ; 
he most closely followed the conditions, although he knew 
that by not observing them he could readily have discom- 
fited the young experimenter. 

Another very striking instance of his ‘‘ fair-mindedness” 
was when a certain exalted lady who is noted for her 
physical strength, lifted the chair (at the conclusion of 
Miss Bentley’s experiments) on which a gentleman sat. 

“That is not the way to do it,” at once said the Tzar 
to the lady, who seemed delighted over her achievement. 

“You must hold the chair as Miss Bentley holds it, not 
lift it so; that is a question of strength, not of knack 
and balance. It isn’t at all the same thing.” 

The one thing that seemed to exercise the Tzar’s mind 
was the fear that Miss Bentley might be hurt when 
strong men were trying to lift her or push her to the 
wall. 

It was whilst the magnetic craze was at its height in 
London that Mr. Cumberland one night after dinner 
quite casually suggested that Miss Bentley should try 
and see if she were a “magnet.” Some experiments 
were tried, and to her as well as Mr. Cumberland’s 
astonishment she succeeded in a truly remarkab!s 
manner. Her first actual test experiments were given a 
few weeks later at Mr. and Mrs. Labouchere’s house in 
Old Palace Yard, Mr. and Mrs. Labouchere having in- 
vited a number of distinguished folk to witness her 
demonstrations, by natural means, of the phenomena for 
which supernatural claims were then being made. Miss 
Bentley completely knocked the bottom out of the super- 
natural theory, and, in doing so, was of great service to 
the cause of common-sense, 

Miss Bentley is young; she is in her twenty-second 
year, and at her age very few, if any, succeed in getting 
themselves so widely known as she is, But then it is not 
every one who can lift the Tzar, neither is it every one 
who can have the opportunity of making the attempt. 
As it is, she stands quite alone in what she has accom- 
plished. 
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THE QUEST FOR JHE HOLY GRAIL. 
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AN ENGLISH LADY AMONG THE LEPERS OF SIBERIA. 


“ But Sir Launfal sees only the grewsome thing 
The leper, lank as the raw blanched bone 
That cowers beside him, a thing as lone 
And white as the ice-aisles of Northern Seas 
In the desolate horror of his disease. 
And Sir Launfal said—‘I behold in thee 
An image of Him who died on the Tree.’ "—The Vision of Sir Launfal. 

















A year or two ago all England rang with the praises 
of Sister Rose Gertrude, who went out to the Sandwich 
Islands to devote herself to the care of the lepers there. 
Sister Rose was a good woman, who accepted a fate of 
self-immolation with a cheerful, natural simplicity which 
everyone admired ; but, after all, she only did what many 
good women do year after year without making any fuss 
at all. There is a certain horrible charm about leprosy 
which interests the public. They cannot understand a 
person deliberately going to a living death among these 
miserable objects, and this no doubt accounts for the 
admiration which was expressed both for Father Damien 
and Sister Rose Gertrude. 

This horrible attraction about leprosy seems to prevail 
in ranks outside of those who dedicate themselves to the 
sick and suffering. Miss Kate Marsden, whose exploits 
in Siberia J have shortly to tell in the following pages, is 
not a professed sister of any religious order, although she. 
is, I believe, one of the “King’s Daughters,” an American 
association which is not so widely known in this country 
as it deserves to be. Miss Rose Gertrude looked at the 
lepers.from the point of view of a nurse; Kate Marsden 
looks at the same pitiable objects from the point of 
view o* an adventurous philanthropist. Since Howard 
took his famous journey through the Russian 
prisons nearly a hundred years ago, there are 
few achievements so characteristic of the chivalry of 
English human nature as the journey which Miss 
Kate Marsden made last year in Siberia. Siberia 
is a great world-—an unknown world for the most part. 
It covers .half the continent of Asia, and while its 
northern coasts are blocked up with eternal snow and 
‘ice.its southern districts are among the most fertile in the 
‘world. In this enormous expanse of territory stretching 
‘from the Ural Mountains to the Behring Sea, there is 
every conceivable variety of climate and of soil, but one 
‘thing that never varies, and that is the enormous extent 


of the land and the extreme paucity of the population. 
George Kenan has written a great deal about the hard- 
ships of the ordinary convict prisons of Si>eria. The 
worst of the facts there are comparatively insignificant 
compared with the ghastly horrors which extorted the 
sympathy of Miss Marsden. Scattered through the 
great forest with which a large part of Siberia is 
covered, there wander human outcasts, lepers who 
carry on an appalling and a miserable existence 
without any care, supervision, or medical attendance ; 
they are indeed the lost souls in the human Inferno. 
Elsewhere lepers, as in the Sandwich Islands and Robben 
Island, are cared for and looked after by their more 
fortunate brethren, but in the wide wilderness of Siberia 
these poor wretches are left as much alone as the wild 
beasts, to whom from time to time they fall a prey. A 
severely scientific economist, without any superstitions 
about the sanctity of human life, would probably argue 
that the most beneficent thing for the lepers would be 
to treat them as wild beasts, and organise shooting 
parties to exterminate these poor people. Miss Kate 
Marsden, as a philanthropist of the Christian variety, 
takes a different view, and as the lepers were not to be 
killed off, she decided to try and rouse attention in 
Russia and elsewhere to the condition of these outcasts 
of the human race. 
It must be admitted that a madder scheme never 
entered into the mind of a human being than that 
which seemed to enter like a maggot into Miss Marsden’s 
brain, defying all attempts to assuage it. Miss Marsden 
is a lady without means, she is a young lady without 
powerful friends or protectors, she is not only a lone 
woman, but a somewhat sickly one, for her health, never 
very robust, has been injured by the hardships of her 
recent adventures. The Russians, like other people, do 
not particularly care for inquisitive and philanthropic 
foreigners poking their noses into the human dust-bins 
of the empire. It might, therefore, be regarded asin the 
last degree improbable that Miss Marsden could receive 
permission to go leper hunting, and even if she had 
received permission it seemed more improbable that she 
could have stood the hardships of such an expedition. 
As Mrs. French-Sheldon showed in Central Africa, a 
woman can go where a man would completely fail, and it 
must be admitted that Miss Marsden’s success in her 
extraordinary tour may be regarded as another leaf in the 
laurels which her sex are winning in the last quarter of 
this century. 

The difficulties seemed almost insurmountable. Apart / 
from her sex and the infirmity of her health and the 
absence of powerful friends and protectors, there was yet 
another impediment in the fact that she scarcely knew 
a word of Russian. Yet notwithstanding all, this lone 
Englishwoman, possessed with one idea, surmounted all 
obstacles, laughed at all difficulties, and is now in this 
country with the most gratifying account of the success 
which has been achieved under her auspices. Miss 
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Marsden, in the prosecution of her extraordinary mission, 
had the good fortune to get the enthusiastic support of 
one of the best of the good souls among the ladies of the 
Court. The Countess Alexandrine Tolstoi was the lady 
who was entrusted with the education of the Grand 
Duchess Marie, better known to the English as the 
Duchess of Edinburgh. I met her both at the Winter 
Palace and at Tzarskoe Selo during my pleasant visit to 
St. Petersburg three or four years ago, and still cherish 
the most grateful recollections of the warmth of her 
sympathies, and the intelligent interest which she took 
in all the great works of religion and philanthropy. The 
Countess Alexandrine, who, by the way, is a cousin of the 
novelist Count Tolstoi, is a practical, sensible person, who, 

ceiving what kind of woman Miss Marsden was, did 
what she could to help her to attain the success of her 

mission. Miss Marsden was introduced at Court, and the 
Empress of Russia took up her cause with enthusiasm. 
The moment the Empress’s sympathies were enlisted all 
was plain sailing, so far as permission and official sanc- 
tions were concerned. She received a letter from the 
Empress, which was a passport to every part of the 
empire wherever a leper might be suspected to be lurking, 
and another imperial missive secured for her the best 
attentivn and assistance of all officials into whose district 
she might penetrate. 

Tn addition to this she had the good fortune to secure 
the hearty support of M. Pobedonostzeff. I have had so 
much to complain of the persecuting policy of this zealous 
representative of orthodoxy that Iam exceedingly glad to 
give him his due in recognising that Miss Marsden could 
not have had a more useful friend in high places. After 
considerable delay in making inquiries and accumulating 
all the information that com be given on the subject at 
St. Petersburg and Moscow, Miss Marsden set off on her 

uest. Sofar as Yakoutsk everything was smooth sailing, 
that is to say she had no more than the ordinary 
difficulties which every traveller who crosses Russia and 
enters Siberia meets with. It was not until she left 
Yakoutsk that the difficulties began. The region which 
was selected as the first field of her philanthropic en- 
deavour was the great forest which extends from 
Yakoutsk to Villuisk. She rode for over two thou- 
sand miles a the woods, one of the longest 
rides that ever a lady knight errant made even in the 
olden times. She was accompanied by an interpreter, 
and a body-guard of nine-and-twenty Yakouts and 
guides. The inhabitants of the province of Villuisk 
are for the most part Yakouts, who could not even 
speak Russian. They live in little communes, scattered 
republics as it were, which are a law unto themselves. 
One of their laws insists upon the isolation of the leper. 
This little community compel all who are leprous or have 
come into contact with lepers to live in the forest in 
small huts far apart from human habitation. Sometimes 
they live for years, at other times they die speedily of 
ee, or are eaten by the bears with which the 

orest abounds. It was Miss Marsden’s object to ferret 

out these isolated leper outcasts and to make arrange- 
ments for gathering them into a colony where they could 
receive some medical treitment and ‘be cared for as 
human beings. 

It must have been a picturesque sight to see Miss 
Marsden and her cavalcade as they left the town and 
plunged into the forest. Lady Florence Dixie will be 
delighted to know that Miss Marsden rode straddle 
legged like a man. She had never ridden a horse before, 
and the horses in those parts had never been accustomed 
to carry ladies’side saddles, and besides it would have been 
impossible for her to get through the woods in any other 
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way than man’s fashion. She wore a huge hat to pro~ 


tect her from the sun, a mosquito net, a long jacket with 
wide sleeves, and large trousers which came down to 
the knee where they were tucked into high boots. 
The rest of her accoutrements were a revolver and 
a whip, also a bag, without ‘which women seem to be 
unable to travel. In civilized countries it is excused 
on the paucity of their pockets. Miss Marsden, 
however, was well provided with pockets, but the 
force of habit seems to have been too strong for her. 
The horses were small and restive, and some of them at 
least would have been a desirable addition to Buffalo Bill's 
bronchos. In the forest there are no roads. The Yakouts 
cleared a kind of a way for her for a hundred miles, but 
this track was a mere apology foraroad. The horses had. 
to wend their way over roots and trees, over which they 
were continually stumbling, and to wade through endless. 
marshes, in some of which they sank up to their bellies, 
and the utmost care was necessary not to fall into the bog,. 
from which it would have been very difficult to extricate 
any one alive. Before starting from Yakoutsk the Bishop 
of the town came out in full canonicals and gave the 
expedition his solemn benediction. They started about 
midsummer’s day in 1891, carrying with them about three 
‘months’ provisions. They had tents for camping out‘ 
but at first they used the official resting-places. Miss 
Marsden’s account of the kind of accommodation pro- 
vided for weary travellers in the forest of Villuisk will 
probably induce all weary travellers to give that pro- 
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vince a wide berth. The walls were carpeted with bugs, 
the floors were alive with lice, while fleas skipped gaily 
about. The air was thick with mosquitoes. In some 
cases they were only able to escape the tortures 
of the mosquitoes by building a fire of cows’ dung 
in the centre of the room, shutting the windows. 
and chimney in order that the smoke might not escape. 
By this means the plague of mosquitoes was abated for: 
that night, although the stench was almost intolerable. 
The insects were not the only animals which oveuvpied 
the tenement, cows and exen were stabled with the men 
and women who occupied the room. The nights were 
terrible, so terrible that it was almost a relief to plunge 
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into the deepest parts of the forest where at present the 
lepers live. The horrors of that night at least made 
you weleyme the daylight, although it brought you 
another sxty or seventy milesride through sun and bog 
and forest’ where the plague of mosquitoes was unabated, 
and where from time to time the cavalcade had to draw in 
and feel for its firearms in order to prepare for an attack 
from the bears. Miss Marsden had almost as thrilling a 
time with her bears as Mr. Rhodes had with his lions, But 
beyond eating one of the cows which she had secured for 
‘ood for her own party they do not seem to have done 
much harm. When she reached the leper region 
— she foun that the reports which had reached her 
ad not exaggerated the horrors of these unfortunates. 
Whenever a man, woman or child was discovered to 
have leprosy they were banished from the village. A 
small hut was built in the depth of the forest, <nd 
there the unfortunate lepers were established under 
the strictest orders never again to revisit friend or 
relative, or to appear io the presence of man. They live 
as beasts, though sometimes merciful death carries 
them off before they have had experience of the priva- 
tions which they suffer. There are three or four months 
of summer, and eight or nine of winter. Until their 
— rot off they are able to make some kind of a fire, 
and the miserable wretches herd together for company 
and self-defence. As Miss Marsden frequently found, 
when a child was camped out in the forest it did not 
live long. Food fails them or the bears eat them up. In 
other cases the relatives provide food, leaving it at an 
appointed place to which the lepers come after a due 
interval, to carry it back to their miserable huts. 

Miss Marsden visited no fewer than thirteen small leper 
settlements in the forest and was able to form a very 
clear and definite idea as to what should be done. As 
they got further into the forest they had to camp out 
every — and slept with revolvers and guns ready to 
hand, while the Yakouts watched by the large fires all 
night for fear of the bears. The bears were a kind of 
all-pervading nuisance; even when-they did not show 
themselves the horses smelt them and would almost go 
mad with fright, bolting with their riders through the 
dense wood, which was only one degree less dangerous 
than the bears themselves. On one occasion Miss Marsden 
seems to have ridden through a veritable fiery furnace. 
She writes :— 

We were one night in an immense forest. I noticed that 
our horses made a peculiar noise with their feet, as if they 
were trotting on hollow ground. I was told that the turf was 
burning not far away. Half an hour later I saw large and 
small flames in the distance. On getting nearer we saw a 
picture which looked almost infernal in its terribleness, and 
we had to go right into the midst of it. All round, as far as 
we could see, there were flames and smoke from the 
burning ground; the Yakout in front of me was picking 
his way in front of it. I followed on horseback step 
by step, but often our horses got into a hole with fire 
in the bottom of it. They would then throw themselves 
right and left from fright. It was difficult to manage them, 
whilst your eyes grew weary and painful from the smoke and 
the strain of looking for the road. All went well for a time, 
when all at once we heard a great noise from behind us. I 
turned round, but could see nothing but flames and smoke. 
The noise, however, kept coming nearer and nearer. Our 
horses got restless and almost unmanageable, when all at 
once, before we could realise what it was, one of the luggage 
horses galloped into the midst of us, the two boxes still 
attached to his side, but one of them had got ‘loose and 
fell on the top of the other, making a great noise, which 
frightened the poor horse and set him off at this mad rate. 
A man, who was just behind me, had time to give the 
horse a lash with his whip, otherwise the horse was galloping 
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straight at me, and would have killed me; as it is, the boxes 
only just touched my horse’s legs. The poor little horse, more 
frightened still, plunged straight into the flames and smoke. 
We had no possibility of stopping it. All we were able: 
to do was to keep our horses in order the best way we: 
could and continue our road. Having at last passed this 
road, we entered an immense forest, dark and dense, and after 
all those versts of flames and smoke I could see nothing. 
My eyes kept watering, and my horse had got to such a pitch 
of nervousnesa,that he was constantly stumbling against the 
rocts of trees. I believe this was the hardest time of any, 
and it is only thanks to our Lord that we escaped without 
being killed. 

The lepers were extremely grateful, and offered up 
prayers with great heartiness for the Empress and her 
emissary. It was pitiful to see some trying to make the 
sign of the cross with their hands from which the fingers- 
had rotted off; to see their faces frightfully disfigured 
and entirely without hope or consolation was tragic 
indeed. Inside the places in which the lepers lived 
the smell was simply fearful, and in one of them, 
in addition to leprosy, they had been smitten with 
smallpox. They had no doctor or any attendants, 
and the only wonder is that any of them kept 
alive. Miss Marsden had the pleasure of being able 
to rescue one girl who was in perfect health, but who had 
been compelled to live among the lepers because her 
mother had been a leper. Occasionally she came upon 
solitary lepers who were iiving by themselves without 
any other companion than a dvug, which was indis- 
pensable in order to keep the bears away. Their food 
was mostly rotten fish and the bark of trees, excepting 
in those cases in which they- were fortunate enough to 
own cows. In one case an old woman used to creep back 
to the village for the purpose of picking up the refuse. 
When the head man heard this, he ordered that all her 
clothes should be taken off, in order to prevent her return 
to the village. It is not surprising to learn that shortly 
afterwards she was found frozen to death, quite naked. 
After going through all these horrors Miss Marsden con- 
ceived the idea of founding a leper settlement, and she 
at once sot to work to collect money. She has raised 
in Russia for this purpose a large sum of money, which 
is lodged in the proper Russian philanthropic societies, 
and she hopes to make more in America by the 
publication of her book, which Sampson Low and 
Marston are about to issue, and,by her lectures. On her 
return to Moscow she had a public reception, and the 
leading medical society passed a resolution, cordially 
thanking her for the great services which she had ren- 
dered to the cause of suffering humanity. She also 
brought back with her an herb which is declared to be 
very beneficial in cases of leprosy, even if, as some assert, 
it does not effect a cure. The heroic nature of her adven- 
ture excited attention throughout. Russia to the condition. 
of the lepers. M. Pobedonostzeff circulated thirty thou- 
sand copies of a small pamphlet describing the need, and 
undertook to provide a priest for the leper community, 
the first of which is now in process of formation. As a 
result of Miss Marsden’s narrative five Sisters from the 
Princess Shachovsky Sisterhood from Moscow under- 
took to go and nurse the unfortunates. After all 
the fuss that was made about Sister Rose Gertrude it 
would be unpardonable if we refused to recognise the self- 
sacrifice of the good Sisters who voluntarily offer their 
services to the lepers in the Siberian wilds. On May 29th 
the Sisters departed. On reaching the station, says the 
Princess Shachovsky :— 

I saw a man of venerable appearance approaching me, who 
asked me to accept 51 roubles (£5 2s.) for the traveiling 
expenses ef the Sisters.. Another gave me 100 roubles (£10), 
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a third 200 roubles (£20), half for the Sisters and half for the 
unfortunat2 lepers. Again a fourth brought 25 roubles 
£210s.). Very touching prayers were offered by an earnest 
, &@ great number of people being present, all surround- 
the Sisters, and with tears wishing them a happy journey. 
It was indeed a solemn hour. Why could not our g 
angel, our lovei Kate Marsden, have been present at this 
beautiful religious service, which would, indeed, have filled 
her heart: with inexpressible joy? Madam Castanda no doubt 
~ will alsosend you details about the Sisters’ departure. When 
~ the moment for saying farewell had come, as the head of the 
‘Sisters took leave of her aged mother of seventy-five, her 
family, and her country, no one present could remain 
" indifferent at the sight of these good-byes, which were heart- 
rer on the of the mother, but calm and sad from 
the daughter, who for the last three years had been waiting 
forthe accomplishment of her earnest desire to consecrate 
herself to the care of the lepers. 
Miss Marsden is now in this country preparing her 
- book for the press. (It will be gage by Messrs. 
m Low, Marston and Co.) She will shortly after- 
' go to America, to deliver lectures and raise funds. 
I cannot better conclude this brief narrative of one of 
the most remarkable exploits undertaken by a woman 
in our time than by quoting the following letter from 
the Countess Alexandrine Tolstoi :— 


It is by my own initiative and with the desire of testi- 
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fying to a touching trath that I give this writing to Miss 
Kate Marsden, feeling sure that every Russian would be 
ready to do the same. 

The work Miss Marsden has undertaken in our country is 
so important, so full of humanitarian charity, that we cannot 
fail to see in Miss Marsden an instrument chosen by the 
Lord Himself to alleviate the miserable condition, moral as 
well as physical, of the poor lepers. Upheld by God and her 
great faith in Him, Miss Marsden has in a very short time 
laid the first foundation of a colony destined to create a new 
existence for these miserable outcasts. Her love for them 
never wavered before any obstacle, and this same love has 
kindled many hearts which have been united by her generous 
idea. 

Our august Sovereign herself has deigned to give Miss 
Marsden proofs of her sympathy, receiving her several times, 
and, being deeply touched by her Christian devotion, she had 
the kindness to grant her her protection and to help her to 
accomplish her journey in Siberia. We will have the possi- 
ey of reading the stirring details of this journey some 

ay. 

The immense diffigulties Miss Marsden has overcome have 
only deepened her zeal for her cause, for which she would 
willingly give her life, as she has already given her health, 


May all generous souls who know how to appreciate such 
sacrifices unite with us in asking God to bless this work and 
the one who has consecrated herself to it. 
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THE BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Norice.—For the conventence of :uch of our readers as may iive at a distance from any bookseller, any Book th 4 te 
folliwing List, will be forwarded po.t free io any part of the United Kingdom, from the Publishing Office of the feske os Dane 
——_ 


125, Fleet Street, om receipt cf Fostat Order for the published price of the Back ordered. 


VR HAT may be called the book of the month, in the 
MMS sense of the most remarkable book which has been 
issued from the press during the month, is M. Zola's 
last novel, which, fortunately, is free from most of the 
faults which disfigure those which have preceded it. 
“La Débiacle” (Bibliothéque Charpentier, Paris) is a 
wonderful picture of the War of 1870-71. It is to 
be hoped that it will soon be translated into English, 
so that the English-speaking people may have the 
advantage of reading this consummate delineation 
of the overthrow of the Empire. The story is very 
slight. As a story it is but a thread on which to 
string together an account of the overturn of the 
Second Empire. M. Zola brings out, as no other 
writer on military subjects has done with equal 


power, the extent to which a great army goes 
to pieces if those in command have neither the 
brain nor the capacity to move and feed a great host. 
The result of reading the series of pictures of the life of 
the French soldiers in camp and on the march impresses 
the reader deeply with the conviction that the war was 
lost from the first, and that even if the ,Germans ‘had 
never fired a shot the mere marching about of the French 
armies would have shaken the Empire to pieces. It is 
an old saying that armies, like serpents, move on their 
bellies, and the incapacity of the French administration 
to provide food from day to day for their troops in their 
ever-shifting movements hither and thither, in obedience 
to the political exigencies of the Empress and her 
council of ministers in Paris, explain the terrible 
catastrophe which for a time obliterated France from 
the political map of Europe. M. Zola excels in painting 
pictures of gloom, and certainly no artist ever had 
a more lurid canvas than that which is devoted 
to “La Débacle.” No book that I have read for a long 
time conveys with equal vividness the sense of the fright- 
ful waste of war, or enables you to realise so distinctly the 
way in which a battle appears to those who take part in 
it. It isthe very opposite to the method of the Special 
Correspondent. In M. Zola’s pages you march with the 
soldier along the dusty roads; you see him at the camp 
fire at night, when cold and hungry he tries to sleep, or 

ou crouch beside him as hour after hour he lies in the 

urning sun, while the shells drop round him, and he 
gnashes his teeth to fire a shot in reply to his invisible 
enemy. As a picture of an army gone rotten at the head 
it can hardly be excelled. 

Another book of some interest, which will command 
many readers, is Dr. Nichol’s “Thomas Carlyle,” which 
forms the latest of Mr. Morley’s series of “ English Men 
of Letters.” (Macmillan.) Dr. Nichol is a Froudite, 
and declares that of all those who have written about 
Mr. Carlyle, Mr. Froude is the most eminent, and, in 
the main, the most reliable. It is a pleasantly-written 
little book, both critical and appreciative. 


The same pub- 
lishers send us a 
very interesting 
and admirably got 
up volume on 
“Sunshine.” It is 
one of the “Na- 
ture Series” books, 
by Miss AmyJohn- 
son, who is one of 
our Helpers, and 
who, whatever else 
she may be or may 
not be, has a great 
faculty of explain- 
ing scientific facts 
in such a way that 
they become as in- 
terestingas a fairy 
tale tothe children 
for whom they are 
written, “ Sun- 
shine” is simply 
brimming over 
with illustrations, 
admirably select- 
ed, while the let- 
terpress is care- 
fully and pleasant- 
ly written, The 
home experiments 
with which each chapter concludes are simple, but if they 
are c vefully carried out by the young student, they 
will «..able him to have a better grasp of the laws of 
light than ninety of the graduates who leave our uni- 
versities can boast. None of those who take up the 
book will be inclined to lay it down until they have read 
it through, and few books can be more confidently recom- 
mended to those who wish to introduce young people to 
the mystery, wonder and the glories of nature. 


MISS AMY JOHNSON. 


ART. 


CranE, WaLtER. The Claims of Decorative Art. (Lawrence and 

Bollen.) 4to. Cloth. Pp.1l. 7s. 6d. net. 

** Phe whole force of our economic system,” says Mr. Crane, “ is against 
spontaneous art, and it is in spite of it that there is any life left in it 

et.” Consequently our whole social system, he says, must bec 
fore art can resume its old level, and he comes to the concl 

that ‘‘the only hope alike for art and humanity lies in Socialism.” 
All history, however, runs directly counter to Mr. Crane’s theory, for 
art has most flourished when the artist and craftsman has been the 
most debased and despised ; the system of Lamemges in Italy and 
elsewhere was in its results almost entirely happy, while in the only - 
races where there is complete equality there is little if any art. But, 
apart from his Socialism, Mr. Crane’s papers are exceedingly interest- 
ing, not only to the artist, but to the general reader interested in art. 
He pleads for a wider recognition of decoration as an art in itself, and 
tells us muc’ of its theory and methods of work. The most interest- 
ing chapter is, perhaps, that upon ‘‘ Imitation and Expression in Art,” 
but those upon “ Painting at the Present Day from the Decorator's 
Point of View,” and ‘‘ Art and Commercialism,” are very good./ The 
cover, designed by Mr. Crane himself, is one of the moss beautiful 
pieces of decoration that he has given us. 


BIOGRAPHY 


GRossMITH, GEORGE, AND WeEpon GrossmiTH. The Diary of a 
Nobody. (J. W. Arrowsmith, Bristol.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 300. 


Reprinted from Punch, with additions, ‘‘ The Diary of a Notody” should 
be very successful, for it is in many ways one cf the cleverest books of 
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the year. The though's, habits, and manners of a certain portion of 
the lower middle-class are here reproduced with wonderful fidelity. 
Nor is the writing ill-natured. The dozen characters who figure in 
the diary are all brou; ht up before one with woaderful art. We have 
all met their counterparts in real life 


ESSAYS, CRITICISMS, AND BELLES LETTRES. 
SAINTSBURY, GEORGE (+ ditor), Jonathan Swift’s Polite Conver- 
sation in Three Dialogues. (Chiswick Press, 20 Took’s Court, 
Chancery Lane.) Cruwn Svo. Half parchment. Pp. xxv. 198. 68, 


net. 
Old-fashioned and strong-flavoured asthe polite conversation which Dean 


Swift listened to and ridiculed must sound at the end of the nineteenth 
century, we ar yet rizht glad to see Swift's Three Dialogues set 
going again among us. Affectation and tad manners are not for an age 
but for alltime, and Swift's irony will strike home to-day in many 
-quarter:. Like a 
Dram after a Guose, 
***tis very good for 
the Whatsoms *; and 
(like a Dram again) 
it is a most agree- 
-able medicine. We 
are not bound to 
take it all at once. . 


‘tinctly more-ish,— 
not in the Swiftian 
sense of neediog to 
tbe made stronger, 
vut in the Devon- 
shire sense of mak- 
iog one wish for 
more. It is refresb- 
ing to go back to 
Swift from the shal- 
low and _ thinly- 
spread humour of 
eur day. Anyone 
also who has reached 
middle life has the 

leasure of remem- 

ring many of 
Swift’s expressions 
as still on the lips 


of men. When we 
come to others 
which we have 


never heard used, 
Mr. Saintsbury is 
waiti to explain 
them for us. In- 
deed, he makes au 
excellent editor. He 
has the profound 
respect which an 
editor ought to 
have for his text, 


The exterior of the 
volume too is gt 
up ia_ excellent 
taste, with faultless 
binding, paper, aod 
type. c« ‘Simon 


System of Conver- 
sation might be 
taught in publick 
‘Schools 4 “ s0m3 
exp rt entle- 
women gone to 
decay”; but Mr. 

Saintsbury's introduction is suffiient. May it be long before the 
Editor and the Chiswick Press Kd tions are gone to decay ! 

FICTION. 

Sense and Sensibility. 


AUSTEN, JANE. (J. M. Dent and Co.) 


‘Two volumes. Feap. 8vo. Cloth. 4s 6d. 
it were presumptuous ‘and idle to commend Miss Austen’s novels to 


readers who have, we hope, already ducovered for themselves their 
surpassing charm. But a good companionable edition has long been 
“a felt want,” and this is now supplied by a firm whose previous re- 
issues have earned the gratitude of all lovers of literature. We could 
wish, however, that Mr. RK. Brinley Johnson's introduction were less 
scrappily informative and more critical and of a piece. Averse though 
we are to the illustrations of classics, we cannot but thank Mr. W. 
Oabitt Cooke for his genuinely illustrative plates. The appearance of 
‘the volumes his evoked enthusiasm in all to whom we have yet 
shown them. 





MR. WALTER CRANE. 
(From the Painting by Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., exhibited in the Roya! Academy, 1892.) 
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Brack, WitL14M. Three Feathers. (Sampson Low.) Crown 8vo. 

Cloth. Pp. 334. 4s. 6d. 

The seventh volume in the cheap, uniform re-issue of Mr. Black’s 
novels. We havea ready drawn attention to its extreme neatness. 


BatestieR, Wotcotr. The Average Woman. (Heinemann.) 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 188. 3s. 6d. } 

It is difficult to think and speak without prejudice of the three stories 
which make up th's volume : one cannot forget that they are the work 
of a young man who had endeared himself to all the varied crowd of 
literary men and women with whom his work daily brought him into 
association, by his brilliance and bya certain charm of manner, a 
personal magnetism which he seemed to possess to an uncummon 
degree. Various have been the tributes which have been Fore to his 
memory, to his personal charm and literary promise. ‘‘ The Average 
Woman” contains some of the best work he produced, and although 
we are hardly able 
to give the stories 
the unqualified 

raise which they 

ave received in 
some quarters, yet 
there is no denying 
that they have great 
power, and that 
they show great 
promise of future 
work which will 
now never be pro- 
duced. In a fore- 
word upon Mr. Bale- 
stier, Mr. Henry 

James, whose sym- 

pathy seems for the 

nonce to have inter- 
fered with his Eng- 
lish, says that he 
professed a great 
admiration for the 

work of Mr. W. D. 

Howells. In ‘‘ Cap- 

tain, My Captain,” 

the last story, this 
admiration bears 
fruit. Much as the 
characterisationand 
general treatment 
reminds us of Mr. 

Howells’ latest vol- 

ume, ‘ Mercy” — 

the pupil being by 
no means unworthy 
of the master. 

“Reffey” is un- 

commonly good, 

well conceived, and 
artistically exe- 
cuted. 

BiavaTsky, Map- 
AME. Nightmare 
Stories. (Theosophi- 
cal Publishing Co.) 
Paper Covers. 1s. 
This is a_ shilling 

shocker, and no 

mistake, but one far 
superior to those 
which usually come 
under that title. 

Whatever Madame 

Blavatsky may or 

may not have been, 

there is no doubt 
that she was a won- 
derful writer. Al- 
though some of 
these -tories are too 
horrible for any- 
thing, they all bear 
the distinctive mark 
of their author's 
enius. Nothing that Edgar Allan Poe ever wrote can excel the 
orror of the story «f clairvoyance, with its awful illustration of the 
torture of eternity. It is impossible to read it without a shudder, for 
through it we get a glimpse of a region in which it is possible to 
conccive of hell. 


Buavanp, F. C. The New History of Sandford and Merton. 
(Bradbury, Agnew and Co.) Crown 8vv. Cloth. Pp. 216. 3s. 6d. 


To us this doas not seam a very good specimen of Mr. Burnand’s 


bu lesyue method. As the Spectator nas already pointed out, he has 
not only caricitured and exaggerated the peculiarities of Mr. 
Day’s “History of Sandford and Merton,” which is of course 
legitimate and prop-r, but he has seen fit to graft on to the different 
characters (Mr. Barlow in particular) peculiarities of which there is 
not the slight2st suspicion in the origimal. However, the volume, 
apart from ite being a burlesque, is an amusing example of topsy- 
turvy fun of the broader sort, and will be very popular with children. 




















Mr. Linley Sambourne’s numerous illustrations are amongst the most 

humorous that he has produced. 

Dickens, Cuas. A New Issue of His Complete Works. (Chap- 

man aud Hall.) Crown svo, Cloth. 2s. 6d. each. 

A complete edition of Dickens seems now to be within the reach of 
everybody. Following Macmil'an’s cheap reprint Mcssrs. Chapman 
and Hall are running a new irsue of ali Dickens’s works, printea from 
the plates of the edition thet was carefully revised by the author 
himseif in 1867-68. It is to be called ‘‘The Malf-cruwn Kdition,” and 
will contain the whole of the original illustrations. It will be com- 
pleted in about twenty volumes. The issue commenced in June, and 
the three volumcs already out are ‘‘ The Pickwick Papers,” 497 pp. 
with forty-three illustrations ; ‘‘ Oliver Twist,” 259 pp., with twent y- 
four illustrations ; and ‘‘ Barnaby Rudge,” 489 pp., with seventy-six 
illustrations. Bvound neatly in black cloth, git lettered, and with the 
spe cial advantage of having the illustrations p:inted witbout type on 
the bak, this reprint is at once chesp, readable, and nice-looking. 


Hewitt, E.M. The Effacement of Oriel Penhaligon. (Samp- 
eon Low.) Paper covers. ls. : 
If Mr. Stevenson had not added to the literature of his country, by giving 

us ‘‘ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” we have little doubt that this story 
would never have been written. The root idea is good, but it is spoilt 
by unskilful treatment. The force of good and evil struggling for 
mastery over the soul of a woman, cause her baby girl to be burn with 
aharsh and morose disposition. As the cbild grows older she becomes 
subject to curious spasms, from which she emerges more brautiful in 
face and softer in temper and in‘line. Gradually these spasms become 
more frequent until at last the hard nature gives way entirely to the 
good. 

Hume, Feravs. When I Lived in Bohemia, (J. W. Arrowsmith, 
Bristol.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 310, 3s, 6d. Illustrated. 

‘“*If my book shows the public,” says Mr. Hume, “‘that can I do 
betier work than mere detective stories, I will be more than satisfied,” 
We cannot say that we bad any enthusiastic liking for ‘‘ The Mystery 
of a Hansom Cab,” but this volume is greatly inferior to it. It 
has no particular originality and no great humour, and the style “an 
echo of Heine, a reminiscence of Charles Lamb, ’a plagiarism from 
Murger, and an imitation of Sterne,” should be sufficient to deter any 
reader. 

HuMpHREY, FRANK Pops. 
Tales. (T. Fisher Unwin,) Long post 8vu. 
1s. 6d. Pseudonym Library. 

An excellent collection of short stories of the same genre as those of 
Miss Mary EH. Wilkins and Mr. Hamlin Garland. There is something 
infinitely pathetic in the love stories of the various old maids who 
mainly form the heroines of Mr. Humphrey’s stories; but we have 
also the petty, harmless gossip of a New England village, and 
charming glimpses into rural c r, which go to make the 
volume one of the poy which has come to us from America 
since the passing of the Copyright Act. One of the stories, ‘“‘ The 
Courageous Action of Lucia Richmond,” is quite one of the most 
eriginal ghost stories which we have read, and in this story Mr. 
Humphrey’s style js better, clearer, and more at ease. 

KIPLING, RuDYARD, and WotcoTtt BatesTier. The Naulahka: a 
Story of West and East. (Heinemann.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 
276. 


68. 

Messrs. Kipling and Balestier have raised the devil without knowing 
how to lay him. They have created the Naulahka, a rope of ancient 
Indian jewels, and have got it safe, after many adventures, into the 
bands of Western man. ut Western man—a citizen of Topaz, Colo- 
rado—does not quite snow what to cdo with it. He pusillanimously 
resolves to respect the rights of property, and then returns the jewels 
in a chip-box to someone who is not their owner. The story is pretty 
lively; but we fancy that there must bave been a good deal of dis- 
couregement among the actors when it was over. The beautiful . 
Sitab: ai has pot been allowed to poison anybody but a monkey. The 
wife of the railway president is done out of her necklace. The 
Pero only gets halt of what he went to Rhatore for. The heroine is 
burdened with a husband whom she does not want. The opium- 
sodden Rajah is not allowed to give the hero to his serpents, or to 


A New England Cactus and Other 
Paper Covers. Pp. 230, 


make any one at all into a shoe for his elephant. But the reader is 
better off. There is no discouragement in store for him. 
MERRICK, LEoNARD. The Man who was Good. (Chatto and 


Windus.) Twovolumes. 2Zls. 

Mr. Merrick, whose previous novels we have not seen, is evidently a 
writer from whom, in the ordinary way of improvement, excellent 
work can be expected. Mary Brettan, the daughter of a country 
physician, bas, on her father’s death, to support herself by becomin; 
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theological, and we are glad to find that the spirit wouders of this 

story are of suggestion only and not of fact. The story is not, huw- 
ever, apleasant one. It bas none of the power of the ‘‘ Ironmaster,” 
and very little of its interest. 

Stevenson, Ropest Louis, and Ltorp OspournNE. The Wrecker. 

(Cassell.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 427. 6s. 

There is too much padding in this book. The early life of Mr. Loudon 
Dodd in Paris and in Edinburgh has little to do with his subsequent 
career. Nor does the padding serve the purpose which the earlier 
chapters of some of Mr. Rider Haggard’s noveis serve—that of telling 
adventures, interesting indeed, but small as compared with what is 
to follow, so that the reader 1s worked up by degrees. Contrast, not 
climax, is tobe found here. The opening chapters are as fiat as the 
latter part of the book is piquant. We have seen no puzzle like it for 
Many years, and confess that we gave it up, and waited for the 
authors to enlighten us without any ability to grasp the secret for 
ourselves. irom the moment that Mr. Dodd fir:t hears of the Flying 
Scud the story goes with an irresistible rush. A very able hand, too, 
has given to ali the leading scenes touches of colour which cling to 
the memory. The sea-birds screaming, fighting, and dying among 
the sacks of waste rice, make a picture jife-like to see and ha:d to for- 
get. What a pity that a striking story cannot be relieved of its 
encumbrances ! 

Wricut, JosepH. Laird Nicoll’s Kitchen, and Other Scottish 

Stories. (Glasgow: Joseph Wright.) Paper covers. 6d. 

Mr. Wright seems to be a man of many parts. That he was the maker 
of a renowned umbrella called the Royal ‘‘ Drooko,” which statesmen 
and royal personages have united in praising, we knew full well; but 
that Joseph Wright was also a sto: y-wr.ter, a poet, and a publisher, 
we did not know until this publication of his came our way. A man 
deserves well of his country who can tell a good Scotch story, write 
a good Scotch song, and make an umbrella which causes men like 
Gladstone and Salisbury, Bright and Balfour, Beecher and Blackie 
for once to agree together. 

Zanewitt, I. The Old Maid’s Club. 

Cloth. Pp.326. 3s. 6d. 

Having succeeded with ‘‘ The Bachelor's Club,” it is quite natural tha’ 
Mr. Zangwill should try his literary luck with ites teminine counter- 
part. Imitative volumes of this sort are generally failures; but, if 
anything, *‘ The Old Maid’s Club” is even more amusing than was its 
predecessor. Now, Mr. Zangwill can fairly say that he has produced 
two of the most original volumes of humour which have appeared for 
sometime. Unluckily, we had to read the whole volume at a sitting ; 
but the reader is advised to take it up from time to time, as he will 

otherwise become somewhat nauseated by the continuance of epigram- 
matic humour. Each chapter is practically a story in itself. so that 
the interest of continuity will not be lost. Most of Mr. F. H. Town- 
send’s illustrations are good, but some are entirely unworthy of him. 
He has the fault of his qualities, and does not sufficiently guard 


against unnecessary lines. 
HISTORY. 


Crarpen, P. W.,M.A. England under the Coalition. (T. Fisher 

Unwin.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 575. 10s. éd. 

Mr. Clayden, who is the real editor ot the Daily News, for Mr. Robinson 
can hardly be taken seriously as an editor, has written an excellent 
handbook for the use of Liberal politicians. It is a history of the last 
administration from tle point of view of Bouverie Street. If has 
the advantage of being the only work that covers that iod of 
contemporary history. It deals chiefly, although not exclusively, 
with the Irish policy of the Governme.t, and is characterised by a 
limpid lucidity which is the note of everything which passes from 
Mr. Clayden’s practised pen. 

Ropryson, H. J. Colonial Chronology: A Chronology of the 
Principal Events of the British Colunies and _ India from the 
Close of the Sixteenth Century to the Present Time. (Lawrence 
and Bulien.) 4to. Cloth. 16s. 

This book is the first attempt that has been made to give within the 
compass of a volume the history of our Colonial Empire. The histo 
is set forth in parallel columns ; there are maps showing the growt 
of the British Empire since 1592 to 1892. At the end there isa con- 
cise account of every colony, with maps. The book is the printed 
record of one of the greatest achievements which any race ever accom- 
plished in the history of the world. 

LEGAL AND POLITICAL. 

BastaBite, C. F. Public Finance. (Macmillan.) 
Pp. 672. 12s. 6d. a 
In studying public finance as distinct from political economy, Professor 

Bastable has not unduly separated it from the latter branch of 

i His study of the finance of nations has its roots in 





(Heinemann.) Crown 8yo. 


8vo. Cloth. 





a hos; ital nurse. Here she becomes engaged to one of the patients, 
an actor, whom she follows to London. e tells ber, however, that 
he ‘s already martiedto a disreputable woman who has left bim for 
years, and begs her not to let this interfere between them. She 
yielcs, avd tney live happily together for three years, when, the 
man’s wife dying, he takes advaitage of his liberty to marry the 
manageress of his company, and discaros the woman to whom he was 
married in all except law. Mary Brettan’s subsequent wanderings in 
search of work, her success, and the sublime heroism by which she 
sacrifices her own life in saving tbat of the son of ber lover and his 
wife, are admirably told. In tbe grouping of characters, in charac- 
terisation, and in the arrangement of his story, Mr. Merrick is already 
an adept, but we shall take more pleasure in his volumes when he has 
improved his style, which is, at present, good in intention but bad 
in execution. 
OunneET, GEorcES. A Weird Gift. (Chattoand Windus.) Crown 

8vo. Cloth. Pp. 280. 2s. 6d. 

Tue supernatural novel is becoming as much a nuisance as is the 





economics, or draws its major premisses from economics. But other 
lines of enquiry too, history and statistics, have their say, and the 
a priori conclusions of abstract reasoning are checked by incessant 
reference to facts. Without the reasoning, the results would not 
have been correct; witnbout the materials collected by census 
agencies and statistical departments they would nos have been con- 
vincing. Mr. Bastable divides his subject into (1) the heads of public 
expenditure, (2) public revenue from sources other than taxation, (3) 
the principles of taxation, (4) the several kinds of taxes, (5) the 
relations of expenditure and receipte, and (6) financial adminis- 


tration. 
MUSIC, POETRY, AND THE DRAMA, 
Dr. A. W. Zwei Musikalische Nachlasshefte. (R. 


6 


AMBROS, 
Drodtieff, Pressburg.) Paper covers. Pp. 126. 
Contains an interesting introduction to the history of music, and 
essays on Heinrich Schiitz, Juhann Sebastian Bach, Handel, Gluck, 
Haydn, Johannes Francisci, and the musical Armidas. 
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DARLey, Gzorax. Sylvia, or the May Queen. (J. M. Dent and 

~ @o.) 18mo. Cloih. Pp. 200. 

Born in 17v5, Dariey frst attracted attention in literary circles by 
his “‘ Errors of Ecstasie,”an indifferent volume of verse published 
in 1822, an impediment in his speech, which did much to sour his 
temper, did not allow him, however, to mix much among people of his 
own profession, although he was early marked out as a poet and critic of 
mo mean order. He joined the staff of the London Magazine, and later, 
with Charles Lamb and Thomas Hood, transferred his services to the 
Atheneum, In 1829 appeared ‘‘ Sylvia,” here reprinted, in a most 
charming form, in an edition limited to 600 copies, with a judicious 
introdaction by Mr. John H. Ingram. Asa fairy play it has few 
equals, here reminding us of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Midsummer Night's 

~ Dream,” and now of other Elizabethan dramatists. The lyrics and 
descriptive pieces in which it abounds are entirely beautiful, and 
Mr. Ingram says, not without cause, of the faery verse, that ‘at 
times it is even sweeter than Drayton’s, and is us fantastic as Shake- 
speare’s own.” Complete oblivion seemed to have overtaken Darley 
and bis work until this welcome reprint awakened us to his memory. 
And yet at one time—and that time no uneventful one in our 
poetical history—he was reckoned one of England’s most tuneful 
singers. Lord (then Mr.) Tennyeon thought so highly of his work 
that he offered to defray the cost of its production, and both Mr. 
and Mrs, Browning were his enthusiastic aamirers, the formerhaving 
‘stated that Darley’s work had great influence on his own early 
dramatic work. ue lovers of literature again owe Messrs. Dent 


_ _ Forman, H, Buxton. Shelley’s Poetical Works. Vol. III. (George 
Bell and Son.) Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 28. 6d. 
The third volume of the new five-volume edition of Shelley, which 
Messrs. Bell are publishing, in their excellent Aldine edition of the 
Poets. It contains the “ Cenci,” ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound,” 
“ Cdipus Tyrannus” and “ Epipsychidion.” 


German, Epwarp (Composer). Suite from the Music to Shake- 
sepeers's **Henry VIII,” arranged as a Pianoforte Duet. 
‘CNovello’s, 1, Berrfers Street.) Paper covers. Pp. 90. 5s. net. 

‘Mr. German, by arranging his music as a pianoforte duet, has 
ced a charming souvenir of the late Lyceum season. 
contains, in addition to the overture and preludes to Acts II.-V., the 

—eshg Dance, the graceful Shepherds’ Dance, and the merry Torch 

nee. 


- Gotppeck, Ropert. Primary Piano Method. (Musical Art 
Publishing Co., St. Louis, Mo.) Paper covers. Pp. 50. 

Part I. ot the technical foundation of piano-playing as used at Gold- 

beck’s Conservatory at Berlin and the Goldbeck Schools of the United 


Gotianoz, Iskart, M.A. (Editor). Cynewulf’s Christ: An Eighth 
Century English Epic. (David Nutt.) 8vo. Buards. Pp. xxiii. 216. 148. 
Mr. Gol ancz, who nas already given us an admirable and scholarly 

edition of the middle-H..glish poem ‘‘ Pearl,” here gives us a parallel 

translation of the existing fragments of Cynewulf’s beautiful life of 

Oprist, preserved for us in the Exeter Book. Cynewulf, probably a 

‘Northumbrian, was perhaps the most genuinely poetical of 

all the early minstrels after Cedmon. Mr. Gollancz’s translation 

is in many respecte excellent, but it would have been better, 
perhaps, if he had attempted an alliterative version which 
should have kept the rhythm of the original, after the fashion 
attempted in the version of Cynewulf’s ‘‘ Pheenix,” included in the 
little volume on ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon Britain” published by the S.P.C.K. 

Modern blank verse loses entirely the characteristic, spasmodic jerk 

of Anglo-Saxon poetry. The notes are calculated to help the students 

over ail the difficult passages in a somewhat crabbed and involved 
epic. 

' HENscHEL, G. (Composer). Suite from the Music to Shake- 
E *s **Hamlet,” Op. 50, arranged as a Pianoforte Duet, by 
ttison Haynes. (Novelio’s, 1, Berners Street.) Paper covers. 

Pp. 42. 5s. nev. 
As charming a souvenir of the past Haymarket season as Mr. German’s 
~ duet is of the Lyceum season. It contains the preludes ‘‘ Hamlet,” 

“Ophelia,” and ‘ Ophelia’s Death,” the Interlude and Pastorale, 

and the Danish March. The music has also excited as much interest 

in the concert room as it did amid its more dramatic surroundings 
at the theatre. 


Macrte, RonatpCampsBett. Granite Dust. (Kegan Paul.) Crowa 

&vw. Cloth, Pp. 106. 28. 6d. 

‘We are not sure about Mr. Macfie. His present verses are laboured, but 
‘they show promise, and some of them have very good lines, although 
the thoughts are seldom particularly novel. In fact, hedoes not seem 
to have any particular message, and for the lack of it he dues not sing 
sufficiently sweetly to atone. The two best pieces in the volume are 
“ A Face” and “No Saint,” but at present Mr. Macfie has not the 
gift of putting the exact right word in the only place. 


Matruew ARNoxtp (Hditor). Poetry of Byron. (Macmillan and 

Oo.) i6mo. Oluth. Pp. 276. 2s. 6d. net. 

When this volume of the Gulden Treasury Series first appeared in 1881, 
Matthew Arnold wrote a preface in which he said :—‘* When the year 
1900 is turned, and our nation comes to recount her poetic glories in 
the century which has then just ended, the first names with her will 
be Wordsworth and Byron;” and he placed Wordsworth’s poetry 
above B row’s on tbe whole, “although in s»me points he was greatly 
Byron’s inferi:r.” This criti al essay by Matthew Arnold appears in 
the cheap edition before us. He a-ranges his selections from Byron 
wander the follow'ng heads:—(1) Personal, Lyric, aud Elegiac; (2) 

Descript.ve and Narrative; (3) Dramatic; and (4) Satiric. 
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Parry, Dr. Josepx (Composer). Saul ot Tarsus. (Patey and 

wai 44, Great Marlborough Street.) Paper covers. Pp. 306. 
. net. 

A dramatic oratorio for soli, chorus, organ, and orchestra, representin 
scenes from the life of St. Paul—Damascus, imag Jerusalem, > 


Rome, It has been composed expressly for the Histeddfod at Rbyl, 
and contains some striking and vigorous music. 


PowEtL,G.H. Rhymes and Reflections, (Lawrence and Bullen.) 

Crown 8vo. Paper boards. Pp. 9d. 1s. 6d. 

Much of this volume is almost below contempt; much, on the other 
hand, viewed as political verse, is exceedingly good. Mr. H. D. 
Traill, almost alone in this particular branch of poetry, has here no 
unworthy comrade. ‘The Friend of Humanity in the Provinces,” 
although full of inaccurate lines, as indeed is the whole volume, has 
a goo. deal of ‘‘ bite.” Two pieces, addressed evidently to Mr. Grant 
Allen and Mr. Andrew Lang, are cleverly sarcastic, but here, as every- 
where, does the author's insufficient mastery of his metres betray 
him. Most of the pieces are reprinted from the Globe and the St. 
James's Gazette. ' 


ScHUBERT, Franz (Composer). Die Schone Mullerin. By Wilhelm 

oe (Deutsche Verlags-Anstals, Stuttgart.) Cloth. Pp. 124. 

arks, 

A beautiful edition in music, word, and picture ef the famous eycle of 
songs written by Wilhelm Miiller, and set to music by Franz Schubert. 
The songs are twenty-three in all, but, as Schubert’s music only 
ineluded twenty of them, Dr. Ludwig Stark has supplied settings, in 
the style ef the master as far as possible, for the remaining three. 
The work, which is illustrated by R. Schuster and A. Baumann, is 
beautifully printed, and altogether the volume forms a charming and 
marvellously cheap album for the singer and others. 


Smiston, JouHn More (Composer). King Arthur. (Methven, 

Simpson and Co., Dandee.) Paper covers. Pp. 130. zs. 6d. 

A second edition of Mr. John M. Smieton’s dramatic cantata for soli, 
chorus, and orchestra, the words for which were written by his 
brother, Mr. James Smieton. It takes some eighty minutes to per- 
form, and ought to be as popular with choral societies and the publie 
as the other cantatas—‘ Ariadne ” and ‘‘ Pearl”—by the same co: a- 
poser. It contains some beautiful songs and a beautiful hymn, ‘‘ There 

is a land beyond the setting sun,” to soothe the dying Arthur. 


Spirra, Parmer. Zur Musik. (Gebrider Paetel, Litzowstrasse 7, 

Berlin, W.) Paper covers. Pp. 472. 

Sixteen — a essays, by the famous German music littérateur, re- 
prioted from the Deutsche Rundschau and other periodicals. The 
volume includes ‘‘ The Science of Art and Art,” ‘‘ Poetry and Music,” 
“The Revival of Church Music or. an Historical Foundation,” ‘‘ Han- 
del, Bach, and Schiitz,” ‘‘Mariane von Ziegler and Joh. Sebastian 
Bach,” ‘‘ Beethovenia,” ‘* Weber,” ‘“‘Spontini in Berlin,” ‘“ Niels W. 
Gade,” ‘“‘ Johannes Brahms,” etc.; the essay on Brahms, however, 
appearing here for the first time. 


REFERENCE BOOKS. 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia. Volume IX. (W. and R. Chambers.) 

Clotu. Pp.828. 10s. 6d. p 

The penultimate volume, covering the ground from Round to Swan- 
sea. Among the more important articles are ‘‘ Runes,” by Canon Isaae 
Taylor; ‘‘ Rassia and Siberia,” by Priace Krapotkine ; ‘‘ Lord Salis- 
bury,” by Frederick Greenwood; ‘‘Salvation Army,” by Bramwell 
Booth ; ‘‘ George Sand,” by George Saintsbury; ‘Sir Walter Scott,” 
by Andrew Lang; ‘‘ Sex,” ‘‘Snakes” and “Spiders,” by J. Arthur 
Tnomeon; ** Shakespeare” and ‘‘Shelley,” by Professor Dowden ; 
“Sheridan,” by Mrs. Oliphant; ‘‘Shorthand,” by Isase Pitman ; 
“Mrs. Siddons,” by R. W. Lowe; “Sir Philip Sidney,” by Profersor 
Palgrave; “Slavs,” by W. R. Morfill; ‘‘ Socialism,” by Thomas 
Kirkup; ‘‘ Sonnet,” by Theodore Watts; ‘‘ Spiritualism,” by Alfred 
Russ+l Wallace; ‘‘ Steele,” by Austin Dobson; ‘‘ Sterne,” by H. D. 
Traill; and “ Strawberry,” by R. D. Blackmore. 


The New House of Commons, July, 1892. (Macmillan.) Paper 

covers. Pp. 328. Is. 

The last. Member of the House of Commons had not been elected when 
the Times brought out, through Messrs. Macmillan, this admirable 
handbook to the new House. Tve Times was almost the only paper 
that distinguished itself this General Election. The forecasts of its 
special commissioner were wonderfu'ly correct, and it was one of the 
few papers which enabled its readers to compare the polls of the 
preceding day with the polls of the General E ections of 1885 and 1886 
and the bye-elections in the same constituencies. 


Warships of the World. Lloyd’s Register of British and 


’ 


Foreign Shipping. Particulars of the Warships of the World. 
(2, White Lane Uourt, Cornhill.) In three parts. Tenth revised 
etition. 58. 

‘his is an invalaable book of reference. It contains not only the par- 


ticulars concerning the warships of each country in the world, but 
also a table of all their guns, with principal particulars and summaries 
of all guns afloat in the world, together with statistics of the merchant 
shipping and particulars of all dry and wet docks, etc. The approxi- 
mate value of the marine navy of England is put down at 122 
millions, as against 10 m:llions for France, 143 millions for G-rmany, 
and 9m llions for the United States. Yet, although our merchant 
navy is twelve times as valuable as that of France, France spends more 
than half as much as we do in the maintenance of her fleet. If our war- 
ships were in propo:tion to our mercantile marine we should have 
twelve men-of-war for every one which sails the French fiig ; instead 
cf that we have not two to one. 
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RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, AND EDUCATION. 


Farrar, F. W., D.D. Ephphatha: or, The Amelioration of the 

World. (Macmillan.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. 3s. 6d. 

The sermons included in this volume were preached by Dr. Farrar in 
Westminster Abbey and St. Margaret’s Church. If Mr. Price Hughes 
had preached and published them he would have called the volume 
“ Social Christianity,” and it would have been a better title. But 
the Arclideacon is a social reformer almost as Radical as the 
Methodist Price Hughes; and these admirable discourses do indeed 
show that “ it is possible for a clergyman without offence to deal with 
questions which may fairly be called political.” 

Hout, Powis. Dialogues on_the Efficiency of Prayer. 

(Chapman and Hall.) 4to. Cloth. Pp, 150. 5s. 

The Socratic method adopted in these dialogues have the distinct 
advantage of setting forth both sides of a great subject. Each of the 
eight evidence careful study of all the oifficulties of prayer and of 
the arguments and illustrations by which these difficulties can be 
answered. The volume is a useful compendium, which cannot fail t» 
be of service tv those who read it. 

Hugues, Rev. THomas. Loyola and the Education System of 
the Jesuits. (Heinemann.) Crown 8vo. Cioth. Pp. 302. 5s. 

Tne second of a ser.es of monographs on the great educational systems 
of the world. Ia his preface Mr. Hughes says that hs has 
“endeavoured to present a critical statement of the principle and 
method adopted in the Society of Jesus.” The first half of the 
volume is devoted to a biographical and historical sketch of the 
Founder of this system; the second to the details and pedagogical 
sigaificance of the various elements in the method. 
RoozEMEYER, J. H. L. The Great Foundation. 

8vo. Cloth. 2s. 

A very sympathetic and liberal-minded examination of the causes of 
the uabelief now “‘in the air,” which, as the author points out, is 
often not so much the loss of faith as the recognition tht it has never 
existed. He insists chiefly on the personality of Christ as the true 
ground of belief. The translation, by M, Farquharson, is well and 
carefully done. 

SCIENCE. 


BEppDARD, Frank E.,F.R.S. Animal Colouration. (Sonnenschein.) 
8vo. Cloth. 10s. 6d. 

Siace the publication of the late Mr. Bates’s classical paper on mimicry 
in the Transactions of the Linnean Society, 1862, in which he 
explained that curious phenomenon as due to natural selection, the 
literature of the subject has advanced by leaps and bounds. The 
present work takes a somewhat larger range of the subject than is 
occupied by Mr. Poulton’s ‘‘ Colours of Animals,” which deals mainly 
with insects as furnishing the main body of examples of mimetic 
analogies. And Mr. Beddard loses no chance of minimising the influence 
of natural selection whenever it cannot be shown to be the immediate 
agent of colouration. Every biologist admits that a mass of obscure 
problems gather round the particular purpose of this and that 
colour or marking ; that in this, as in aught else in organisms, for one 
thing explained fifty others remain unexplained. And, therefore, when 
Mr. Beddard quotes Mr. Romanes as saying that certain patterns 
on the breasts of woodpeckers ‘‘can have no function,” we ask him 
how he knows that? Such is not the becoming language of science. 
His book is a fund of useful and entertaining, but ill-arranged 
information on the subject, and therefore not adapted “ to persons 
having no special knowledge of zoology,” for whom it professes to 
have been written. 

Fry, Tue Rr. Hon. Lorp Justice. British Mosses. (Witherby.) 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. 1s. Knowledge Series. 

If one great lawyer—Sir Francis Bacon—thought that a moss is but “a 
rudiment between putrefaction and a herb,” another—Sir Edward 
Fry—knows better. Mcss is, he tells us, an exquisitely organised 
plant. He has a perfect genius for diagrams or tables, and he sets 
forth most usefully the structure and life-circle of he mosses. 
Lonpon STEREOscoPpic Co. Views of London. (Simpkin and Mar- 

shall.) Oblong. Cloth, gilt. 10s. 6d. 

This album of London views,.reproduced by a permanent process from 
the Stercoscopic Company’s latest series of negatives, is an attractive 
gif -book, aud, we believe, the first attempt that has been made to 
produce a series of views of this kind at such a price. Hitherto, 
albums containing the same number of permanent photographs have 
been sold at a guinea and upwards. Some of these pla‘es are excel- 
lent instantaneous photographs, showing the street traffic of the 
busiest streets and resorts, and conveying, therefore, an accurate and 
adequate idea of the activity of the metropolis. 

Ruopes, G.M. The Nine Circles of the Hell of the Innocent. 

(Jonnenschein.) Crown sve. Cloth. Pp. 163. 1s. 

“ This book,” says Miss Frances Power Cobbe, in her preface, ‘ has 
been planned by me, and the design carried out by Mrs. Rhodes, for 
the purpose of showing in the simplest and most direct manner pos- 
sible, what vivisection is.” Nothing has been inserted to prove the 
horror of the tortures inflicted by scientific men upon helpless 
animals, which . Miss Cobbe says surpass the tortures of the 
damned, but verbatim reports, copied in most cases from the papers 
and books of the operators themselves. Miss Cobbe ends her pre- 
face by saying, ‘‘ May God move the hearts of those who read this 
sickening book to pity and rescue!” 

Romanss, G. J., M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. Darwin, and After Darwin. 

(Longmans,) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 460. 10s. 6d. 

‘The pr-sent volume,” says Mr. Romanes, ‘is intend+d to be merely a 
systematic exposition of what may be termed the Darwinian theorv.” 

It is well illustrated and essentially popular in its object, Mr. 

Romanes having been careful to avoid assuming even the most 


(Nisbet.) Feap. 
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rudimen’ knowledge of natural science on the part of his readers. 
We may add the volume is frontispieced with a steel engraving of 
Charles Darwin, and that it will be followed in the autumn by a 
further volume, which will be devoted ‘‘to the general theory of 
organic evolution as this was left by the stupendous labours of 


Darwin.” 

TRAVEL. 

Barrett, C. R. B. Essex: Highways, Byways, and Water- 
ways. (Lawrence and Bullen.) 40. Cloth. Pp. 228. 12s. 6]. ne. 
This is one of the most handsome, and, considering its size and the 

beauty of ite cover, paper and illustrations, the cheapest volumes 

which Messrs. Lawrence and Bullen have yet given us. In sosmalla 
compass it would have been impossible to give an adequate descrip- 
tion of the whole of Essex. Mr. Barrett has wisely confi.ed himseif 
to the most beau iful and interesting portion. From Bradwell Point 
he passes vid Maldon and Witham, to Thaxted and Saffron Waldon, 
travelling thence to Layer Marney, Cogg shall, Colchester, Castle 

Hedingh1m, and Barking. With the descriptions of the places he 

visited, Mr. Barrett gives us some slight account of the Religious and 

Craft Guilds of the county and much valuable biographical and 

historical information. The very numerous illustrations, including 

the nine etchings, are all from drawings made on the spot, without 
the intervention of photography. 

FELBERMANN, Louis. Hungary and its People. (Griffith and 
Farran.) Crown 8vo. Clo.h. Pp. 390. 10s. 6d. 

As far as we are aware, there is no popular work dealing with Hungary 
and its people. The preseat volume, if there be such a want, supplies 
it, and in a creditable fashion. It has good, large type, and 4 number 
of illustratious—historical, portrait, and landszape. 

Prick, Jutius M., F.R.G.S. From the Arctie Ocean to the 
Yellow Sea. (Sampson Low.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 384. 248, 

Few modern volumes of travel have been more entertaining than this 
“ Narrative of a Journey in 1890 and_1891 across Siberia, Mongolia, the 
Gobi Desert and North China,” and none have been better illustrated, 
for Mr. Price is a special artist of the ///ustrated London News. The 
tour startid by Mr. Price was sent out by the proprietors of the 
News to accompany Captain Wiggins in his attempt to establish a 
trade connection with Siberia by means of the Kara Sea. From 
Yeneseisk in Central Siberia, where the expedition terminated, Mr. 
Price made his way by Irkutsk across the Mongolian frontier to 
Ourga, thence to Kalgar in China, and then by mule litter to Peking. 
From Peking he weut to Shanghai and Yokohama, travelling home 
by America, *‘ thus,” as he says, “‘ completing a circuit of the globe 
by an entirely novel route,” which in tuese days of extensive globe- 
trotting is no smail achievement. Mr. Price's style is unpracti 
but that we can forgive, but not his occasional lapses into bad taste. 
The publishers here h1d the good sense to add an excellent map to the 
volume, thus greatly increasing the reacers’ interest. 


Srevent, W. Barnes. Through Famine-Stricken Russia. (Samp- 

son Low.) Crown 8vo. Clotn. Pp. 183. 2s. 6d. 

This little volume, which has a very good frontispiece of Count Tol-tot 
at work in his study, gives an account of the investigations made by 
the corresp mndent of the Daily Chronicle into the famine-stricken 
provinces of Russia last year, Apart from the painful interest attach- 
ing to his narrative of the greatest catastrophe which has over- 
whelmed a European nation, it is important because of the glimpse 
which it gives us of Count Tolstoi’s life. Mr. Steveni writes clearly 
what he saw wih his own eyes, and he reports faithfully what Count 
Tolstoi told nim. It will be well if it should help to undo the flood 
gates of charity, and enable some more of these poor wretched pea- 
—_ - escape death by famine er the typhus which follows in 
its wake. 


Sun Pictures from Many Lands, 
Paper Covers. 33 6d. 

Here is an admirable idea spoiled in the editing. The eighty quarto 
pages of whic the work is composed are printed in a manner that ia 
beyond all praise, and the thirty-six collotypes interspersed among 
the letterpress are most charming. But thatis all. The letterpress 
itself is a series of scrappy notes by various amateur photographerson 
their holiday trips with the camera. There isno attempt at classifica- 
tion. One jumps from Scotland to the south of England. then back 
to Scotland ; now to Norway, then to the Isle of Wight, and anon back 
to Norway. Worse than all, the notes refer in almost every paragraph 
to such and such a number when no illustrations at all poe 
ar icle, and when they do they are none of them numbered. The book 
is labelled ‘‘ First Series.” We rec d the publishers to see to it 
that the second series is really edited, to devote the letterpress to only 
one or two countries, giving only such readable papers as that by Dr. 
Ringrose Atkins, and to thoroughly illustrate it with the same cherm- 
ing collotypes as appear in this series. The undertaking will then be 
a great scc~-ss. 

The Year Book of Australia. 1892. (Petherick and Co., 33, 
Paternos er Row.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 960. 10s. 6d. Huropean edition. 
With Maps. 

This most useful handbook is invaluable to all who are in any way 
interested in our Australian colonies. It contains a vast mass of in- 
formation which has been declared by those on the spot, who are best 
qualified to judgs, to be reliable and comprehensive. Its steadily in- 
creasing success is illustrated by the fact ‘hat, commenced in 1882 as- 
a book of 140 pages, it now forms a volume of nearly 1,000 pages, of 
closely printed matter, systematically arranged for ready reference 
under the following heads :—Administrative and Legislative; —_ 
cultural and Pastoral; Annual Reviews of Banking, Building 

Societies, Commercial, Insurance, Mining, Postage, Stccks and. 

Shares, Wool; A:t, Music, and Drama; Ecclesiastical, Educational ; 

Gazetteer; Land and Land Laws; Legal; Literary, Scientific, and. 


(Hazell, Watson and Viney.) 



















Subjects; Local General Information; Medical ; Military ; 
f,: Naval, Imperial and Colonial; Postal and 
Public ; Railways and T ys; Sporting ; 


__Tretoan, W. P. Ludgate Hill Past and P t. (Hazell, 
@Wateon and Viney.) Goowe ore, C.oth. Pp. 14, is. 64. : 





sep: 


To Alderman 


belongs the 
credit for the 
recent widen- 
ing of Lud- 
gate Hill. 


trated with a 
portrait of its 
author, is a 
second and en- 
larged edition 
of a chatt; 

little wor 


the great Lon- 
don highway, 
which, streten- 


Street, ccm- 
bines some of 
the most in- 
teresting and 
historic stories 
ALDERMAN TRELOAR, = a . 
x e is 
oe (From a ete by Walter, Strand, W.C.) illustrate dan a 
+ by anyone w ows anything about Ludgate Hill and its associations, 
. will be found very juteresting. at 
Vincent, Mrs. Howarp. Newfoundland to Cochin China. 
Low.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 374. 

Howard Vincent knows as much about travel and foreign 
countries as any woman, and this, her latest: book, is an extremely 
43 and brightly written record of a journey from New- 
. to Cochin China way of the Golden Wave, New 
*Nippon, and the Forbidden City. The volume is copiously illus- 
trated, and contains reports on British trade and interests in Canada, 

China, and Japan, by Colonel Howard Vincent. 
Wartsoy, Wittiam. The Adventures of a Blockade Runner ; 
in — onenke B el (T. Fisher Unwin.) Large Crown 8vo. 


4 
324. 5s. F 
Re we have said that Mr. Watson is not a lite artist, and that 
tata and grammar are often faulty, we have said all that we have to say 
in dispraise of one of the most interesting and most real of the volumes 


in the handsome ‘‘ Adventure Series.” ‘The author wooed fortune as a 


blockade runner during the American War, running four times 
Without captured, and giining, if not a vast deal of wealth, at 
least a val store of experience, and the wherewithal to write 


is, on the whole, a volume of uncommon interest and no little 


‘THE BLUE BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 
Tue following list comprises all the more important Blue Books and 
_ Government Publications issued during the months of June and July. 
; enumeration may be obtained from Messrs. Eyre and 
woode, Queen’s Printers, East Harding Street, E.0. :— 
The following Gcloaiel Bepeeck rt pede hed in Jul; 
sex ports (Annual) were publis! n July :— 
cee at tee 24 erin oo, 16 io) 
a an cos Is is lor . 12, price 1d.); 
44, Babamas (pp. 12, price 1d.) sft ee . 
; II.—DOMESTIO. 
AGRICULTURE. Distribution of Grants. 
Report from the Board of Agriculture on the distribution of grants for 
; education in Great Britain during the financial year 
. 1891-92; with an appendix. Excluding the necessary cost of inspec- 
, tion and on, the sums distributed to the thirty-one colieges, 
tutions, and societies aided in Great Britain, amounted 
: past year to £6,705. (Pp. 94. Price 5d.) 
. Report of Medical Department. 
for the year 1890 of the Army Medical ent. Vol. XXXII. 
age annual strength the troops serving at home and 
in 1890 was 196,502 (exclusive of Colonial corps). The admis- 
hospital di the same year were 208,014, and the deaths 
5 gene by these numbers are: For admissions 
10,58°6 ; and for deaths, 9°02 per thousand. (Pp. 320, 







































Reports of aes. 
General Reports of Her Majesty's Inspectors for the year 1891 :—Metro- 
Division (pp. 16, — 1d.); South Eastern Division 
24, price id. ; Haet Central Division (pp. 22, price 14a.) 5 
ioe Ba, orice 9. oe. 18, price 13d.); North Western Di D 
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ELeorric Rartways. Report. 

Report trom the Joint Select Committee of the House of Lords and 
tne House of Commons, on the electric and cable railways pro 
for the metropolis, together with the ‘ing of the Committee, 
minutes of evidence, appendix, and index :—Tne Committee express 
themselves as in favour of the sufficiency and the special adaptability 
of electricity as a motive power for the proposed underground tubular 
railways. The routes mentioned alo appear to them to be fai:ly 
satisfactory, considered as an instalment of the more complete 
accommudation necessary to mec¢t the constantly increasing needs of 
London. (Pp. x.,158. Price 1s. 53d.) 

Factories. Reports of Inspectors. 

Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops to the Home 
Secretary for the year ending October 31st, 18yl. Accidents and 
their prevention, bakehouses, the boot trade, copper smelting, the 
employment of children, the fencing of machinery, fires at factories, 
hours of work, aud the over-work of lads, are among the many subjects 
deait with in the Report. (Pp. 174. Price 1s, 3d.) 

LaBour Commission. Digests of Evidence. 

Digests of the Evidence taken before the Royal Commission on Labour. 
Group A., Mining, Vol. I. Cop. 106, price 1$4d.); Group B., Docks, 
Wharves, and Shipping, Vol. I. (pp. 98, price 94d.); Group C., Tex- 
tile (pp. 104, price 10d.). 

METROPOLITAN Police. Report. 

Report of the OC mmissioner of Police of the Metropolis for the year 
1891. Lhe authorised strength of the force on December 31st, 1891, was 
31 superintendents, 787 inspectors, 1,637 sergeants, and 12,583 con- 
stables—in total, 15,308. The area covered by this force is more than 
688 square miles. Its yearly cost is about £1,300,000. (Pp. 54. Price 


+) 
. D. Act (ANIMALS). Return. 

Return in pursuance of the provisions of the 59th section of the Con- 
tagious Diseases (Animals) Act, 1878, for the year ended Decem- 
ber 3lst, 1891, as regards Ireland. Gives Orders in Council, expendi- 
ture, and statistics as to disease. (Pp. 100. Price 93d.) 


a 

Thirty-first ai reports of the Ispectors of Salmon and Fresh Water 
Fisheries (England and Wales) for 1891. (Pp. 91, map. Price 1s. 3d.) 
And Sixth Annual Reports of Inspectors of Sea Fisheries. (Pp. 196. 
Price 1s, 4d.) 

Rattway SERVANTS. Report. 

Report frum the Select Committee on Railway Servants (Hours of 
Labour), with the proceedings of the Committee. (Pp. lviii. Price 6d.) 
THEATRES AND Music Hats. Report. : 

Report from the Select Committee on Theatres and Places of Enter- 
Price aa: with the proceedings of the Commitiee. (Pp. xviii. 

rice . 

TrapDE. Annual Statement. 

Annual Statement of the Trade of the United Kingdom, with Forei, 
Countries and British Possessions from the year 1891. Compiled in 
the Custom House from documents collected by that Department. 
(Pp. 418, Price 3s. 43d.) 

IlI.—FOREIGN. 

Three small volumes were issued in the annual series of Diplomatic 
and Consular Reports on Trade and Finance during the past month :— 
1067. Sweden. Trade of Gothenburg, 2d.; 1068. Argentine Republic, 

lid. 1069. Portugal Trade of Loanda, 1$d.; 1070. Guatemala. Trade 

of Quezaltenango, 1d. ; 1071, Zanzibar 1d. 

a aa) States. Trade of Charleston and District. (Pp. 38. 

rice 

1073. France. Trade, &., of Nice and District. (Pp. 14, Price 1d.) 

1074. Venezuela. Trade of Venezuela. (Pp.14. Price 1d.) 


IvV.—IRELAND. 
FIsHERIES. Report. 
Report of the Inspector of British Fisheries on the Sea and Inland 
Fisheries of Ireland for 1891. Gives number of vessels, men and boys 
employed, igre ats capture, piers and harbours, etc. (Pp. 168. 


Price 1s. 
V.—SCOTLAND. 
Epvucation. Reports of Inspectors. 

Annual General Reports of Inspectors for 1891. Northern Division. 
(Pp. 38. Price 23d.) Western Division. (Pp. 40. Price 23d.) 
Southern Division. (Pp. 36. Price 23d.) 

Epvoation. Training Colteges. 

Reports (for 1891) generally, and on needlework and music; list of 
colleges under a statistics, syllabus of subjects for the ex- 
amination at Christmas, 1892, &c. (Pp. 84. Price 4$d.) 

ERIES. Report. 

Tenth annual report of the Fishery Board of Scotland, being for the 
year 1891. In two parts. 

Part I.—General report. Discusses scientific investigations, telegraphic 
extension, harboure, fishermen’s loans, marine police, etc, (Price 73d.) 

Part a8 eer hom gs —. ro 1891 bor ot : rene ns _— 
for netting and a . For angling especially it was particularly 
good heonghowt Seotend, not oak as yegards the number, but also 
size of fish. (Pp. 58. Diagrams. Price 1s, 9d.) . 


{VI.—INDIA. 
Proerets 


s. Statement. 

Statement exhibiting the moral and material progress and condition of 
India during the year 1890-91, Deals with administration, local 
government, crime, registration, finance, agriculture, public works, 
education, emigration, etc., etc. (Pp. 266. Price 2s. 2}d.) 

Finance. Return. 

East India (Financial Statement, 1892-93). Gives (1) accounts of 

— Revenue and Expenditure ; and (2) of Imperial, Provincial, 
Local Revenue and Expenditure. ( 9d.) 
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CAN CANCER BE CURED? 








REPORT OF THE MATTEI INVESTIGATION COMMITTEE. 


UR readers will remember that in January, 1891, I 
published an account of a visit which I paid to 
Count Mattei’s at Bologna. This visit was due to the 
strongly expressed conviction of Mrs. Booth that she 
would have recovered from her cancer if she had not 
neglected the use of her remedies. Mrs. Booth’s belief 
seemed to have been confirmed by two or three cases of 
apparent cure of cancer which were said to have been 
effected by the Mattei medicines. The matter seemed 
to me to be too serious to be left any longer in doubt, 
and I strongly appealed in the Review for the ap- 
pointment of a committee of competent medical men 
who would undertake an investigation, the object 
of which was to ascertain by actual experiment 
whether these remedies were as efficacious with 
regard to cancer as Count Mattei believed, or 
whether they should be added to the other remedies for 
cancer upon which no reliance could be placed. Great 
reluctance was expressed by most members of the medical 
er. to have anything to do with the remedies. Sir 
Morell Mackenzie, with theintrepidity which characterised 
‘him, declared that he for one was perfectly willing to 
subject the remedies to an investigation. Dr. Lawson 
Tait was prepared to give his support to any such com- 
mittee, and Dr. G. W. Potter, the medical editor of the 
Hospital, also kindly consented to serve on the com- 
mittee. After considerable discussion it was decided 
that five test cases of cancer in an early stage should 
‘be accepted as the subjects of the experiments. These 
cases were taken in hand by the Mattei physicians, 
Drs. Kennedy, and treated at the St. Saviour’s 
Hospital, where a ward had been placed at our 
disposal, or as outpatients, the duty of the investi- 
gation committee being strictly confined to keeping 
the selected cases under observation. No case was 
‘accepted as a test case unless it had been certified by two 
competent and independent doctors as a case of unmis- 
‘ttakable cancer. Each case when certified was placed 
under the absolute control of the Drs. Kennedy. A 
‘properly, qualified registrar was appointed to the com- 
anittee, whose duty it was to see the patients every week 
-and note the progress of the disease or of its cure,and report 
from time to time to the committee. Dr. Lawson Tait, 
«unfortunately, was never able toattend the meetings of the 
committee, but was in receipt of frequent reports from 
the committee. The five cases, all of cancer in the breast, 
were selected from a large number of others that had been 
‘brought forward which were rejected by the Drs. Ken- 
nedy as not coming within the category of those which 
‘Count Mattei claimed to cure. Each of the five cases 
was not only certified by two competent, independent 
medical men as being unmistakably cancer, but they were 
all accepted by the Drs. Kennedy as being in a suffi- 
ciently early stage to give them a fair chance of recovery 
‘if treated according to the Mattei system by the Matteist 
practitioners. The lamented death of Sir Morell 
Mackenzie led to the reconstruction of the committee, 
Dr. Potter being appointed chairman in the place of 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, while Mr. Reeves and Dr. Hopkins 
kindly consented to serve on the committee. Dr. Lawson 
Tait proposed to resign, but ultimately decided to 
‘remain on the committee. 
Thus constituted the committee held its meetings 
more regularly, and made arrangements for a more 


regular and systematic inspection of the cases by its 
members. Things were in this state when some of the 
members of the Committee, having, in reply to an article 
in a nedical paper criticising the expediency of the 
formation of the Committee, published letters defending 
their action, the Drs. Kennedy took considerable excep- 
tion to this, on the ground that the Committee were 
violating a rule that nothing was to be published till the 
close of the Committee’s work. This was a misconcep- 
tion on the part of the Drs. Kennedy. A resolution for 
their own guidance had been adopted by the Committee 
to the effect that nothing relating to the subject or the 
Committee's ‘doings was to be published without the 
sanction of the Committee, This resolution in no way 
affected the Drs. Kennedy, who were not members of the 
Committee, and if it were violated, the question would 
be one solely between the Committee and its members. 
The Drs. Kennedy, however, refused to continue their 
treatment any longer under the observation of the 
Committee, although they said they would be willing to 
continue the treatment of the eases. Nothing then re- 
mained to the Committee but to draw up the mre , 
report, which was adopted and directed to be publish 
The Committee thereupon dissolved. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTLCE. 


That report is as follows :— 

The Committee of Investigation of the so-called Mattei 
cure for cancer having consented to watch the progress of five 
cases of cancer, under the treatment of two legally qualified 
medical representatives of Count Mattei, have now completed 
their work. The five cases have been under close observation 
during the space of one year. The Mattei representatives 
have withdrawn from the test they themselves challenged, 
but not before sufficient evidence has been obtained to con- 
vince the Committee of the altogether inert character of the 
so-called cure. The following brief report sets forth the 
main facts :— 

The cancerous disease has steadily advanced in all the five 
cases. In one chronic case the advance has been slow, but 
perceptible; in three cases, moderately rapid; while in a 
fifth the progress of the disease has been very rapid. Asin 
other similar cases, the subjective symptoms do not tally 
with the objective signs, that is to say, the patients, in all of 
whom the disease is in an early stage, and who are buoyed 
up by the hope always inspired by a new form of treatment, 
give a favourable account of their feelings, and believe they 
have derived benefit. The Committee, however, regret to 
state that this impression is not borne out by the accurate 
observations taken of the local conditions of the disease, 
which in all cases are markedly worse. 

The Committee are unable to report that they have seen 
anything at all in the Mattei system, either in its methods or 
in its results, which tends to differentiate it favourably from 
other so-called “ cancer cures,” which have invariably been 
found in practice to fail, or that the Mattei remedies are of 
any avail in the treatment of cancerous disease. 

The Committee desire to state that the patients have been 
aware of the nature of the experiment, and that they have 
been strongly advised on the part of the Committee to seek 
surgical relief, which they have been fully at liberty to do at 
any stage of the investigation. 

On receiving this report I at once communicated it to 
the Matteist Doctors with a request that they would 
state with equal brevity what they had to say on the 
subject. 









THE COMMENTS OF THE MATTEIST DOCTORS. 


They have forwarded me the following communication:— 
22, George Street, Hanover Square, W. 
July 26th, 1892. 


To the Secretary, oa 


Mattei Investigation Committee. 
Dear Sir,—We beg to acknowledge receipt of the draft 
- report of the Mattei Investigation Committee, and to offer 
‘the following comments thereon, that they may appear 
simultaneously :— 

1. It cannot be said in any correct sense that “the Com- 
mittee have completed their work,” or that “the Mattei 
representatives have withdrawn from the test,” the facts 
being that the Committee having violated their own resolu- 
tion, adopted to prevent the publication of any comments 
previous toa full report, we declined to continue any further 
relation to the Committee, whilst we have not ceased, and 
shall not cease, to treat the cases in question till their final 
issue is fully determined. 

2. It is not claimed by us that any of these cases have yet 
been cured. We contended at the outset that several years 
must elapse, and that even changes apparently unfavourable 
to the prospect of cure might transpire, but that, in the end, 
good results would be obtained, not in every instance, but in 
the majority of the cases ; and we confidently deny that “all 
the cases are markedly worse.” One certainly is, in respect 
to the local conditions, but when undertaken it was by no 
means in an early, but an advanced stage ; two others are in 
statu quo, whilst the remaining two are making steady and 
hopeful progress. Not a single one of these patients can be 
looked upon now by any unbiassed, intelligent observer, who 
had seen them at the beginning of treatment, without his 
being struck by the marvellous improvement in their general 
health, whilst they have all been promptly relieved from the 
characteristic pains of cancer by the use of Mattei’s Green 
Electricity. These important and indisputable facts, which 
are well-known to the Committee, are for some reason sup- 
pressed, and we fail to comprehend how, in the face of them, 


the Committee allege that “they have obtained sufficient ’ 


evidence to convince them of the altogether inert character 
of the so-called cure.” 

3. The common testimony of these five patients is that 
“they have not been so well in health for many years,” and 
hence, though strongly advised by the Committee (who, if 
impartial, should have remained neutral) to submit to opera- 
tion, not one of them has been persuaded to do so, for they 
are all fully convinced that their future welfare is bound up 
with a continuance of the treatment, which has done so 
much for them already. 

4, To enable all who are interested in this investigation to 
form their own opinion of the strong reasons that have con- 
strained us to withdraw from association with the Committee 
(though not from the treatment of the cases), we shall be 
happy to forward to any one applying (by a post card)a reprint 
of the articles and letters of which we complain, and also 
the testimonies of the patients themselves, as we cannot 
farther trespass on your valuable space,—We remain, yours 
sincerely, 

Sam. KENNEDY. 
A. STODDARD KENNEDY. 

There the matter rests at present. Arrangements will, 
however, be made to keep an observation upon the 
patients. So far as the matter stands at present the 
result of the experiment can hardly be PRE as satis- 
factory. . It is the unanimous opinion of all the members 
of the Committee that the cancers which the Mattei 
remedies were supposed to cure have not been cured, 


and, on the contrary, have developed in the ordinary wa 

unchecked by the Mattei Seg In the normal ae 
of events the result must be fatal. On the other hand, 
the Drs. Kennedy point out that while not asserting that 
any cures have been effected, the patients have experi- 
enced relief, and one and all are persuaded that they are 
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better after having used the medicines. This is a some- 
what lame and inconclusive result to be arrived at after 
all the trouble that has been taken; but our readers cam 
form their own opinion of the evidence which I put before 
them. : 





CAVE DWELLERS OF THE RIVIERA. 


Sicnok Arturo Isszz contributes to the Nuova 
Antologia for July 16th, a paper entitled “The Ancient 
Ligurians,” in which he sums up the results of recent 
excavations on the Riviera. He thinks the Ligurians of 
Roman times were the descendants of the cave-dwellers. 
whose bones, flint weapons, pottery, and other relics 
have been discovered at Finale and Verezzi, and that the 
latter belonged to the brachycephalic race, which in- 
habited Europe before the Aryans entered it from the 
East, and of which the Basques are probably a relic. 
He also thinks that the race had spread into (or from) 
the lands south of the Mediterranean, and that traces of 
it might probably even now be discovered among the 
Hamitic peoples of North Africa, i.e. the Kabyles, 
Tuaregs, and others. ; 

The Romans (as we know from various authors) re- 
cognised the Ligurians as an entirely different race from 
the Celts, with whom, however, they were intermirgled 
in some districts. They are described as short of stature, 
and thin, wearing long beards and hair. 

In fact, the Neolithic skeletons found in the caves of 
the Riviera are all of small size. 

A very curious fact is the occurrence among the finds 
of objects which have elsewhere been used only by the 
extinct Guanches of the Canary Islands, and the Indians 
of Mexico and Central America at the time of the 
Spanish Conquest. These are the so-called pinta- 
deras — seals or stamps of baked clay — by meaus 
of which devices, in various colours, were imprinted on 
the skin. The analogy of the Guanches strengthens 
the probability of Libyan relationship; as the Canaries 
are supposed to have ‘been peopled by Hamitic settlers 
from the African mainland. 

The cave-dwellers buried their dead in shallow graves, 
or sometimes even left them lying on the surface of the 
ground, Slabs of stone were set up like the sides of a 
coffin, to guard the corpse (which was laid on its left side, 
with the left hand under tlie head, and the knees doubled 
up), but only at the head-end, as far as the waist. Men 
had a stone axe buried with them, and also a pot full of 
powdered red’ hematite, which appears to have been 
used in ornamenting the person—as some African tribes 
paint themselves with powdered camwood. Some -chil- 
dren’s graves have been found containing coloured 
pebbles and shells—probably what the little one had 
played with in life. 

The earth which covers the graves was found to be full 
of the shells of edible molluscs, and the bones of rumi- 
nants, mostly broken, and showing si of cooking— 
these are the remains of the funeral feast, the fire for 
whose preparation was kindled on the lower end of the 
grave, just over the deceased’s legs. The lower limbs of 
some of the skeletons presented a scorched appearance, 
which is thus accounted for. 

It seems certain that the Ligurian cave-dwellers were 
not cannibals. The uniformity observed in the con- 
struction of the graves, the choice of the implements 
placed in them, and the discovery of two idols, are 
manifest proofs that they proféssed the worship of the 
dead, and practised mysterious rites, probably very 
similar to those celebrated by modern savages—that, 
in short, they had risen to the idea of a future state. 






















SOME RECENT PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Messrs. Russet anp Sons, of Baker Street, have just 
ar two large photographs in connection with the 

yal betrothal: one is that of the Crown Prince of 
Roumania and his fiancée, Princess Marie of Edinburgh. 
The other is a group including, besides the two 
royal lovers, the Duke and Duchess of Edin »urgh, the 
King of Roumania, and the Prince of Hohenzollern. 
From the same firm we have received a number of new 
cabinet portraits. In the clerical section there are 
photographs of the new Catholic Archbishop of West- 
minster (taken in the Archbishop's House, Westminster), 
the Anglican Bishop of Calcutta, the Anglican Bishop of 
Mackenzie River, and the Rev. Newman Hall (taken in 
connection with his resignation). Of legal men there are 
Mr. Inderwick, Q.C., ‘Mr. Frank Lockwood, Q.C., Mr. 
Poland, Q.C., Mr. Fletcher Moulton, Q.C., and Mr. 
Horace Avory, Q.C. -Other portraits include Sir Francis 
de Winton, Mr. F. Greenwood (“ The Amateur Casual ”), 
the late Mr. Dillwyn, the King of Roumania, the late 
Admiral Mayne, Lady Ingram-Watkin (Sir Edward 
Watkin’s bride), and Mrs. Rix. 

Men and Women of the Day for August (2s. 6d.) 
contains three admirable specimens of permanent pho- 
tography by Barraud, the subjects being Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, M.P., Mrs. Amyot, and Mr. H. Arthur Jones. 
Biographical sketches accompany each. 


NOTABLE ARTICLES. 


THERE is an interesting article in Temple Bar, for August, 
entitled a “Poet Prince.” It is an account of Charles 
of Orleans, the father of French lyric poetry, and is 
illustrated with some translations of his verses. 


THERE is an admirable article in the International 
Journal of Ethics, entitled ‘‘The Ethics of the Jewish 
Question,” by Charles Zaublin. He says there are 30,000 
Jews in one colony in the heart of Chicago. 





WELSHMEN will be interested in reading the illustrated 
paper on the Eisteddfod in the Chautauquan for August. 


In Outing for August, Mr. Frank G. Lenz begins an 
account of his tour round the world on a safety bicycle 
with a pneumatic tyre. He started from Pittsburg on 
May 15th, 1892, but when he is going to finish his tour 
is not yet stated. His first paper breaks off when he 
gets to New York. He spent fifteen days in coming 
555 miles from Pittsburg. 


Tue Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute for July is 
chiefly notable for the account which it gives of Lord 
Brassey's paper on the “ West Indies in 1892,” and the 
discussion which follows. Lord Brassey thinks that the 
West Indies cannot be recommended as a field of 
colonisation for Europeans, although upon the loftiest 
heights of the mountains in Jamaica a limited area may 
be found where a northern race may live and thrive. 


THERE is an interesting article concerning the charac- 
teristics of Chicago in the Chautauquan for August, 
which contains, among other things, a brief but appre- 
ciative account of the work of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, «— pied ] 





RECENT PHOTOGRAPHS. 


AFTER THREE THOUSAND YEARS. 

. Mr. BeRninceEr’s great cyclorama of the departure of 
the Jews from Memphis, which is still on exhibition 
at Niagara Hall, York Street, Westminster, reproduces 
in the circle of a cycloramic picture the leading features 
of the scene which was witnessed in ancient Egypt-at 
the time when the children of Israel left for the 
Promised Land. It is an immense work, full of detail, 
aud yet possessing a unity which grows upon the 
observer the longer the picture is looked at. 

Mr. Berninger qualified for the task of depicting this 
Egyptian scene by a long sojourn in the Nile Valley. 
His eyes got the glare of the African sun, the shadows 
in the sand, and the cool blue of the winding Nile. For 
his archeology he has relied greatly upon Dr. Carl 
Ebers, the well-known Egyntologist. We are therefore 
justified in regarding the picture as embodying the latest 
results of modern research into the realities of the life 
of ancient Egypt. But apart from the archeological 
interest the picture is full of hght, and colour, and 
movement, and even if less space had been taken in the 
restoration of the banished past, it would possess high 
interest as enabling us to form some idea of what the real 
Exodus was like. 

The picture is an immense piece of work, being four 
hundred feet in circumference, and fifty-five feet high, 
and there is hardly a foot of all this immense superfices 
that does not contribute directly to the effect of the 
whole. Especially is this the case with the view of the 
wilderness, which stretches far beyond the city to the 
horizon. At first it seems as if the hollows were filled 
with lakes, but it appears that this is but an illusion 
caused by the shadows. The only water in the picture is 
the Nile, which, flecked with many white-sailed boats, 
flows behind the king’s palace. Down the marble steps 
leading from the palace the King and Queen of Egypt 
are being carried, and at the foot of the stairs Moses and 
Aaron and four other Hebrews are addressing Pharaoh 
for the last time before the departure of the children of 
Israel. This is a slight anachronism in order to bring 
out the story of the Exodus within the compass of a 
single picture. 

Immediately behind the Sphinx stand the king’s war 
chariots, over which rises an Egyptian sanctuary, the 
gaudiness of whose colour almost oppresses. Leaving 
the royal palace we come to some Egyptian villas, on the 
top of one of which there is a group of merry-makers, 
while in the next house there are lamentations for the 
first-born. Down below, in a garden rich with verdure, 
two Egyptian lovers are wandering amid the flowers, 
absorbed simply in their own happiness. Passing the 
palace, we come to the chief scene of the Israelites’ flight, 
with one of the large gates of Memphis, through which 
the Israelites are departing in procession. A crowd of 
Egyptians in the market-place are cursing them as they 
pass, a long procession, winding from the city gates, 
behind the Sphinx, and past the base of the Pyramids 
towards the Desert. The procession is full of striking 
groups. In the background, there are Bedouins mocking 
the Israelites and a group of mourners bewailing their 
dead. On the other side of the road, facing the Great 
Pyramid, stands an Egyptian villa, the family group on 
the roof of which shows us something of the life of the / 
rich owner. 

We do not require the Egyptologists from the British 
Museum to criticise this painting from the side of the - 
expert. From the point of view of the ordinary sight-seer, 
it is a very striking picture, which enables us to realise 
more than we have ever done before the fact that Pharaoh 
and his horsemen, and the Israelites and the Egyptians, 
were all once real living creatures of flesh and blood. 
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Albemarle. (Swan Sonnenschein, Pater- 
noster Square.) August. 6d. 
= of the Liberal Unionists. 
Medieval Medicine. Rev. Dr. Momerie. 
Paul Bourget. R. Gurnell. 

The Byuallestion of Energy. M. Crack- 


orpe, 
Wanted—An Art of Morals. A. J. Ball. 


All the World. (Salvation Army, Clerken- 
ll Road.) August. 


meral. Col. Nicol. 
Servants’ Home. (Illus.) 
Rescue Work in Australasia. 


Amateur Worx. (Ward and Lock, Salis- 
Square.) August. 4 
Bookbind g for Amateurs. (Illus.) 
House-Painting and Papering. (Illus.) 


aungie Ay the American Academy of 
1 and Political Science. (5, 

social ane 8.W.) July. 1 dol. 
Oabinet fang ag in the United States. 


Freeman Sno’ 

School Savings | Banks. Sara L. Ober- 
holtzer. 

Patten’s Dynamic Economics. J. B. 
Olark 


Geometrical Theory of the Determination 
of Prices. L. Walras. 

The Basis of Interest. B. F. Hughes. 

Conference of the Central Bureau for the 
Promotion of the Welfare of the Labour- 

Classes in Germany. L. S. Rowe. 

Origin and Growth of Taxation in Japan. 

Takekuma Okada. 


Antiquary. (62, Paternoster Row.) August. 
1 


8. 

Subterranean Dwellings. Dr. MacRitchie. 

Notes on Archeology in Cardiff Museum, 
(Illus.) John Ward. 

Holy Wells. Continued. R.C. Hope. 


Arena. (5, ait ag Strand.) July. 
cts. 


The First Ci: a... of Lake Chala, 
With Portrait and Lllustrations. Mrs. 
French Sheldon. 

Julia Marlowe. With Portraits. Mildred 


Aldrich. 
The Women in the Alliance Movement. 
With Portraits. Annie L. Diggs. 


The Land of Contrasts.—A Briton’s Im- 
pressions of America. J. F. Muirhead. 


Bacon versus Shakespeare. Edwin Reed. 
The pond Campaign. W. M. Springer 
and 


ao and Mental Suggestion. B. O. 


Confessions. II, The Theolcgian. 
~ > iam from Eden. Key. J. 8. 
avi 


The Basis of Money. H. A. Higgins. 
The World’s Religions at the World’s 
Fair. Rev. F. N. Riale. 
om, the Church, and the World’s Fair. 
B. O. Flower. 


Argosy. (8, ‘ee Burlington Street.) 
a a Lotus = (Illus.) Cc. W. 


Asclepiad. ours (39, Paternoster 
d Quarter. 
On the bell yo Prevention of Death 
from Chloroform. 
The Physiology of Dream 
Sir Kenelme Digby. With Portrait. 


Atalanta. (54, y Pabquncater Row.) August. 


(Illus.) 
Julia Cartwright. 
Recent English Poets. If. Hon. Roden 
Noe! 


A Fiery Flood in Pennsylvania. Miss 
GO. F. Gordon-Cumming. 
The Planet Mars. Edith P. Warlow. 


A Sicilian Pia ged Taormina, 





atlantic Benth. Nees and Lock, Salis- 
August. 1s. 
A Kew oy be meg Boyhood. Edward 8H. 
e. 


éd. 
Throug b Five Continental Countries with - 
e 





Townsend Harris, the First American 
Minister in Japan. W. BE. Griffis. 

The Passing of the Birds, B. Torrey. 

The Persians of Xschylos 

The ‘“‘ Prometheus Unbound” of Shelley. 
V. D. Scudder. 


Australasian Pastoralists’ Review. 
(63, Pitt St., Sydney.) Junel5. 20s. 
per annum, 

The Frozen Meat Industry in Australia. 
ea Pastoral Industry of South Australia. 


Le Petit John Bull. An Open Letter to 
Max O'Rell. F. Chesney. 


Bankers’ Magazine. Ag! London Wall.) 
August. 1s. 6d. 
The New Position of Banking. R.H. J. 
Palgrave 
Bank Profits in the June Half-year. 
Gold Standard for India. 
Insurance Companies and Ground Rent. 


Baptist or. (21, Furnival Street.) 


ust. 6d. 
Rev. W. T. Whiteley, With Portrait. 
—. s ** Death in the Desert.” Rev. 


Belford’s Monthly. (834, Broadway, New 
York.) July. 25 cts. 

Another of My War Adventures, Col. J. 
8. Mosby. 

La Fontaine: A Psychological Study. C. 
Gayarre. 

Physical Culture. 

The Functions and Limits of Legislation. 


Blackwood’s Magazine. (37, Paternoster 
Row.) August. 4s. 6d. 
Our Foreign Food. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Mauritius as it was before the Cyclone. 
Old Elections. III. Lord Brabourne. 
The Inefficiency of the Army: A Reply. 
Gen. Sir P. L. MacDougall. 
In the Weald. A Sonof the Marshes. 
The Position of Lancashire, J. OC. 
Fielding. 
The Results of the Elections: 
The Situation at Home. 
The Danger Abroad. 


Board of Trade Journal. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, Hast Harding Street.) 
July 15. 6d. 

The Mirror and Plate-Glass Industry of 
Bohemia, 

The Spanish Sherry Trade. 

Tea Culture in Assam. 

The Newfoundland Fisheries. 


Bookman. (27, Peete Row.) August. 


Percy Bysshe Shelley : Our a to 
France. (Illus.) W. H. Whit 

Shelley as Poet. Wm. — 

Shelley’s Preludes, Jane Barlow. 

The Carlyles. XI. 


Boy’s Own Paper. n G6, Pateonester Row.) 
6¢ 


The Advent of the Umbrella. (Illus.) T. 
C. Heath. 
Cassell’s femis eh. (Ludgate 
My Wood- § owe Mh = hl (Illus.) 
How a ' eoesees oe a Garden. 
(Illus. 


Cassell’s Saturday Journal. (Ludgate 
Hill. ugust. 6d. 

Mr. Edward Lawson of the Daily 
Telegraph. With Portrait. 

Thomas Hardy at Home. (lIilus.) 

Home Workers in East London. (Illus.) 
r. H. BR. Fox Bourne of the Weekly 
Dispatch. With Portrait. 

In a Cabmen’s Shelter After Midnight. 
uo R. Dowling. 
Mr. Charles Russell of the Glasgow 
Herald. With Portrait. 


Catholic Werle (28, Guten Street.) 


uly. 
The Catholic “Charen and the Indians. 
Rev. D. Manley. 


Irish Minstrels and Minstrelsy. D. 


Spillane. 

Bishop Wadham of Ogdensburg. Rev. C. 
A. Walworth. 

The Catholic Summer School. J. A. 


ooney. 

The Coming Total Abstinence Conven- 
tion. Johannes Janssen. 

The Catholic Educational Exhibit at the 
World's Fair. L. Spalding. 


Century Magazine. (Fisher 
Paternoster Square.) August. 1s, 4d. 
An Ascent of Fuji the Peerless. With 
Map and Illustrations. Mabel L. Todd 


Unwin, 


and D. P. Todd. 

In Gloucester Harbour. (Illus.) RB. O. 
Coxe. 

Architecture at the World’s Fair. (Illus.) 
I H. Van Brunt. 


Glimpses of Wild Life. John Burroughs. 
The Great Plains of Canada. (Ilius.) C. 





A. Kenaston. 

Christopber Columbus. IV. (Iilus.) 
Emilio Castelar. 

The Apotheosis of Golf. (Illus.) W. E. 


Norris. 
* a pas ‘ene of Poetry. VI. 


sielicy’s Work With Portrait. G, B. 
Woodberry. 
Chambers's | Journal. 
w.) August, 
Piccadilly. 


Cremation. Rev. S. Baring Gould. 


Wreck-Raising. 
On Man-Kating Reptiles. Dr. A. Strad- 


m. s Neeenemescnes 


ing. 
Corsican Folk-Lore. 


Chautauquan. (57, Ludgate Hill.) August. 
2 dols. per anuum. 
(Illus.) G. E. Vin- 


The _ South. Dr. F. L. Oswald. 


pete of Spain. 


Lovers in Shakespeare’s Plays. (Illus.) 
D. H. Wheeler. 

Yr Eisteddfod. With Portraits. Prof. 
W. W. Davies. 


Glimpses of the Japanese Lyric Drama. 
Mrs. F. B. Harris. 


Some Characteristics of Chicago. (Illus.) 
Noble Canby. 
Woman’s Position in Law. Mary A. 


Greene. 
Phases of Woman’s Life in Nanking. 
Harriet L. Beebe. 


Child’s Prana (Kegan Paul, Charing 
Cross Road.) August. ld. 
Mistress and Mad. 
Not Charity to Children, but Justice. 


Church Monthly. (30, New Bridge Street.) 
August. 1d. 
St. Alkmund’s Church, Derby. (Illus.) 
F. J. Robinson. 


Church  Quarteriy. Cpetttowoodes, New 
Street Square.) July. 6 
The Place of Authority 
Belief. 
Dr. Johnson’s Letters. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer on Justice. 
Isaac Williams and the Oxford Move- 
ment. 
Religious Equality: The Bitter Cry of 
Dissenting Clericalism. 
8t. Cyprian’s Correspondence. 
Miss Mozley’s Easays. 


3. 
in Religious 


HOME AND Aeros 








Dictionary of Hymnology. 
Forty Years in a Moorland Parish. 
Some Modern Sermons. 


Classical me. ¢ (270, Strand.) July. 


Hyperides. F. G. ll 
Aristotle's Classificatiun of Forms of 
Government. 


Clergyman’s Magazine. (27, Pater- 
noster Row.) August. 64. 
The Place of Miracles Among Coristian 


Evidences. Rev. F. J. B. Hooper. 
The Coming of Titus. Archdeacon 
Wynne. 
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Coming Day. Of, Ee Henrietta Street.) 


Augus 
What Does the Suff gs 2 naa Con- 
cluded. O. Eslie-Nel 


Contemporary Review. na Tavistock 
treet.) August. 2s. 6d. 
William and Bismaick. 
Imagination in Dreams. Frederick 
Greenwood. 
The Problem of Crime in France. Madame 
Blaze de Bury. 
In Dutch Water-meadows. T. Digby 
Pigott. 
Faith and Fiction. Julia Wedgwood. 
Influenza. Julius Althaus, M.D. 
Ivterest and Loyalty in Canada. Erastus 
Wiman. 


The Coming Revolution in Oe op and 
iamnow Lieut -Col. H. El«dale. 

Provincial Home Rule. The Marquis of 
orne, 

John Knox. John Stuart Blackie. 

The Moral of the Elections. Sidney 


ebb. 
The General Election and After. W.T. 
Stead. 


Cornhill. (15, Waterloo Place.) August. 6d. 
Mv Pool: Scenes and Seasons atan Inland 
Reservoir. 
The Kussians at Home. Capt. H. Ward 
Lowry. 

Cosmopolitan. (International News Co., 
Breams Buildings, Chancery Lane.) 
August. 25¢ 

Bridges —t Srikeebuthhees, (Illus.) P. 
MacQue 
The Pallippine Islands. (Illus.) R.A. 


Lan 
A Calif, rnian Farm Village. (Illus.) W. 
. Fitz:iwmons. 
The Romance of Gloves. (Illus,) S. W. 
eck, 
B_oks about German and French Litera- 
ture. Brander Matthews. 

A ns in he lish Society. With 
P.ortraits. erbert of Muckross. 
Evolution a “Ghirlatianlty. St. G. 

Mivart. 
The Convention at Minneapolis. (Illus.) 
Murat Halstead. 


Downside Review. (Western Chronicle 


Co., Yeovil.) July 16. 58. per annum 
(3 numbers). 

A Benedictine Confrater in the Ninth 
Century. E. Bishop 

A Past Decade of St. Gregory's 1822, T. 
Taunton. 

AGregorian in Mashonaland. 


Dublin Review. rly. oo Orchard 


Street.) July. 
a ad of the Popes. Rev. T. 
Betisare r Civil War.” Rev. Dr. 
Hayman. 
Isaac Hecker. Rev. Dr. W. Barry. 
Recent Discoveries in the Cemetery of St, 
Priscilla. Canon Brown'ow. 
Infanticide in China. Prof. de Harlez. 
Anglican Writers and the Council of 
Ephesus. Rev. L. Rivington. 


Eastern and Western ema, Ot, Fur- 


nival Street.) August. 

Turkey To-day. 
Scudamore. 

Mrceteo and Her Enemies. W. Martin 


Wood. 
Bcenes from Greek Life. Mrs. KE. M. 
Edmonds. 
Asia and Australasia. An Australian 
Observer. 
Bketcheson the Riviera. EB. M. Lynch. 
Democracy in England. F. W. Gray. 
Commercial Immorality. F.C. Huddle, 


. A. Salmoné and F. 


Edinburgh Review. Qrly. & Pater- 


noster Row.) July. 
Crime and Criminal log in the United 
States. 
Travels in Equatorial America. 
Wellhausen on the ae of Israel, 
Irish Spies and Inform 
Recollections of Marshal } McDonald. 








The Discovery of America. 
F..rmal and Landscape Gardening. 
Memoirs of Madame de Gontaut. 
The Isle of Wight. 

The Platform. The Elections. 


Educational Review. (London.) (3, 
Creea a Ludgate Hill.) July and 
August. 

Tne N ational “Union of Teachers. Hon. L. 


Stanley. 
Pensions for Assistant Masters. Rev. 


C. G. Gull. 

Genancaeieal Education and the ee 
re pa Society. Sir M. 
Grant 

What _ School Girls Read? BHlizabeth 


Daw 
The Onguabenttont of Secondary Education. 


English Historical Review. any: (39, 
Paternoster Row.) July. 

The Church of the a or of 
the Holy Sepulchre. Rev. J. RB. 
Macpherson. I. 

The oe of Wessex. Rev. T. 8. 


Hol 
Villainage in England. F. Seebohm. 
Legal View of Cranmer’s Execution. 


Alfred ge 4 

The Royal Navy under James I. M. 
Oppenheim. 

— Augustus Freeman. James 
Bryce. 

ne Be nny gy Magazine. (29, 


treet.) August. 6d. 

w. Oe ien and Son. With Portrait 
snd Illustrations. W.M. Acworth. 

The North-Eastern <—e pe ite 
Engines. (Illus.) W. Worsed 

Eogl:sh Racing Yachts. With Portals 
aud [llustrations. D. Kemp. 

Love-Birds and Pigmy Parrots. (Illus.) 
W. T. Greene 

Biscait Town ~Reading. (Illus.) Joseph 

atto’ 


Essex Review. Qrly. (Fisher =. 

Paternoster Square.) July. 1s. 6d 

St. Andrew's Church, Boreham. (Iilus.) 
F. Chancellor. 

Church Bells of Essex. Rev. C. Deedes 
and EH. J. Wells. 

Little Baddon and the Morells. The 
Huguenots in England. Rev. T. G. 
Hughes. 


Expositor. (27, Paternoster Row.) 
August. 1s. 

The Aramaic Gospel ; its Contents, Prof. 
J.T. Marshall. 

Samuel. Prof. W. G. Elmslie. 

Tne Fourth Gospel. Rev. J. A. Cross. 

The Doctrine of the Atonement in the New 
Testament. VII. Prof. Agar Beet. 


Expository 7. (Simpkin, Marshall.) 


6d. 
Studies in “ Paradise Lost.” III. Mary 
A. Words. 
The ‘ Failure” of the Revised Version. 
Prin. G. C. M. Douglas and Others. 


Fireside. (7, saa ig Square.)August. 
Some Uganda Christians. Sarah G. 
k 


Stock. 
Curious Charities. W. Andrews. 


Restaigety Review. (11, Henrietta 
S.reet.) August. 2s. 61. 
The Question of Preferential Tariffs. Sir 
Charl-+s Tupper. 
The Drama 44 the Doldrums. William 
Archer. 
Awakened Candidates. H. D. Traill. 
Mr. Henley’s Poetry. Arthur Symons. 
Tne Working Lady in London. Miss 
March-Phillipps. 
‘La Débacle.” George Moore. 
Conscription. Ouida. 
Shelley. Francis Adams. 
=: Byes vty Work in the West of Ire- 
v. John Verschoyle. 
The] Political Outlook. By— 
W. E. H. Lee! 
J. Fletcher Moulton. 
T. W. Russell, 








H. O. Arnold-Forster. 
see Greenwood. 


ir W. T. Marriott. 
A Straight Flush. By the Editor. 
Forum. (37, Bedford | eames Strand.) 
Ju ay. 2s. 6d 
Nee Dolby tor Uniform State Laws. Prof. 
jolb 
are Su 1y and the Reading Leases. 
oe od 
A Glance oe the Huropean Armies. Ool. 


FA; D 
Bussia’s Laan es The Osuse of 
Famine. W. O. 
— Hardy and re Novels. Wm. 


arp. 

The Consumer. I. L. Rice. 

The Standard: Oil a The Gospel of 
Greed. R. Sherma' 

Waste of Women’s Tatellectual Force. 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer. 

Why Women are Paid Less than Men. 
CO. D. Wright. 

* % wo Negro Pay for his Education ? 

Mr. Tarmoons Sound Administration. 
J.R. Hawley. 

What Mr. Cleveland Stands for. C. F. 
Adams. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. (110 
Fifth Avenue, New York.) August, 306. 
Summer Outing by tne Midnight Sun. 
(Illus) Anna M. Reed. 

Some French Women of Letters. With 
Portraits. A. Hornblow. 

Domes, Towers, and Spires. (Illus.) P. 
MacQueen. 

The Tuscan Coast. (Illus.) T.@. Bonney. 

Oxford in the Long Vacation. (Iilus.) 
N. W. Metcalfe. 

Canal Boat Life ed the Coal Traffic. 
(lilus.) T. Murph 

New Serial: at Great Chantry 
Diamonds. Daniel Dane. 


Gentleman's Magazine. (214, Piccadilly.) 


August. Is. 
Old London Potteries. O. Cooper. 
The Books of Rudyard Kipling. G. Cope, 
Brother, Paladin, and Lover—Frangols 
Severin Marceau. BH. P. Thompson. 
The Old Inns of Salt Hill. J. W. Sherer. 
Chivalry and Matrimony. W. Wheater. 
Trade Routes of Roman Britain. T.H. 
B. Graham. 
Something about “ Natural Selection.” 
W. T. Freeman. 


Geological Magazine. (Kegan Paul, 


Charing Orose Koed.) August Is. #2. 
The Devonian itocks of South Devon. lil. 
(Illus.) A. R. Hunt. 


Girl’s Own Paper. (56, } ean Row.) 


August, 
Talking Birds. (Iilus.) A. T. Elwes. 
Queen Elizabeth. Co Sarah Tytler. 
Sun Dials. II. Sophia F. A. Caulfeild. 


Good Words. | BR _ Sete Street.) 


Cloister Life an poe Days of Cour de 
Lion. I. (Dlus.) Dean Spence. 

Amongst the Lapps. illus.) w. O. 
Preston. 


Great Thoughts. (2, Racquet Court, 


Fleet Street.) Pon. omg 6d. 

The Ethics of the Higher Journalism. 
An Interview with Mr. Thomas Smith. 
R. Blathwayt. 

Venice, the Water City. (Illus.) W. J. 
Dawson. 

Interview with Mr. Julius M,. Price. 
With Portrait. R. Blathwayt. 


Greater Britain. (128, Palmerston Build- 


ings.). July 15. 6d. 

An Indian and Imperial Question: Bi- 
metallism. D. Watney. 

Mashonaland. Alex. Boggie. 

A Pan-Anglican Alliance. J. Stanley 
Little. 

The Proposed Pan-Britannic and All- 
English-Speaking Gathering. 
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Harper's Ph mann gy oe Pa Albemarle 
ugust. 
Literary Paris. Wi ‘Portraite. Theo- 
dore Child. 
Corfu aud the ag Sea. (Illus.) Con- 
stance F. Woolso’ 
(Illus.) T. M. 


Ice and teounubing. 
Pru iden. 

The =e Exiles in Georgia. (Illus.) 
Rev. Dr. F. Hurst 

Webster. James Russell Lowell. 

The Italian Army. (Illus.) Col. G. 
Goiran. 


From the Black Forest to the B'ack Sea. 
(Illus.) F. D, Millet. 


Home Messenger. | oso Corner.) 


Rev. H. Price =, at Home. With 
Portrait. F. tkins. 


Homiletic Review. (44, Fleet Street.) 


The Minister’s Baty to to the Seooth atthe 
mt Day. Prof. F. God 
The Septuagint and Old Dicnieans 
44 in the New Testament. Dr. 
low 
—_ Bvangelistic Movements. Dr. A. 


7. 3 

The Bthies. of Politics. Prof. BR. B. 
Thompson 

The Church’s Attitude toward Amuse- 
ment. Rev. W. Fay. 

Army Chaplains and their Work. O. C. 
Bateman. 

Household wee. Pa Bride Street.) 


Round Susan. Montegs Williams. 


Idler. (214, Piccadilly.) August. 6d. 
“The Wreck of the Grosvenor.” With 
Portraits and Illustrations. W. Clark 
Russell. 
Pleasant Idling Places: Orvieto. (Illus.) 
W. L. Alden. 
== ee of the Ballet. (Illus.) A. 
ayhe 
Illustrated Carpenter and Builder. 
(313, Strand.) August. 6d. 
Rustis Work. (Illus.) 
Model Dwellings. (Illus.) 


Indian Magazine and Review. (14, 
Parliament Street.) August. 6d. 

Woman's Work in India. Mrs. B. 
Sheppard. 

Industrial Art Education in India. 4H. 
B. Havell. 

The Indian Census. 

International Journal of Ethics. Qrly. 
(Fisher Unwin, Paternoster Square.) 
July. 2a. 6d. 

Natural Selection in Morals. S. Alex- 
ander. 

What Should be the Attitude of the ~~ 
pit to = Labour Problem. W. 
Sheldo 

Ethics of "the Jewish Question. C. Zeu- 
Li) 


lim. 

Machiavelli’s Prince. W.R. Thayer. 

On the Founding of a New Religion. B. 
Carneri 

An y, Analgel of the Idea of Obligation. 


Irish Monthly. m 


John Thomas Gilbert. 
Dr. Russell of Maynooth. VI. 
Our Poets—John Walsh. 


Jewish Quarterly. (270, Strand.) July. 


2. 
Shechem and Bethel. H. Vogelstein. 
by “taaas of Coheleth. Rev. Dr. O. Tay- 


(50, O'Connell Street, 
ublin.) 


The "Ritual of the Seder and the Agada of 
the English Jews Before the Expulsion. 
Prof. D. Kaufmann. 

Tne Critical Analysis of the First Book of 

Isaiah. ' Prof. T. K. Cheyne. 

Abraham Kuenen. Rev. P. H. Wicksteed. 

The Early Settlement of the Jews in 
Southern Italy. Dr. A. Neubauer. 

Notes on the Jews of England Under the 
Angevia Kings. Jo.cph Jacobs. 





| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Laiies’ 


Journal of the Cork Historical and 
pc Rn Society. Qriy. (70, 
Patrick Street, Cork.) July. 

Historical Notes of the oo and City 
of Cork. (Iilus.) Continued. 

Notes on the Siege of Cork. H. W. 
Gillmann. 


Journal of Education. P Fleet Street.) 


August. 
The nee ot agli Com on. 
The ne ¢ School-Boy. a Emily 
ia goat 


Assistant Masters and their Salaries 

Tne Influence of School or and Work on 
Character. I. Miss C. BE. Rigg. 

Home and School. 0. B. Carpenter. 


Journal of the ~ Agricultural 
Society. Qrly. urray, Aibemarie 
treet.) June 3s. 6d. 

= of the 4a. (Illus.) J. B. 


The Bvalution at Agricultural Imple- 
ments. II. D. Pidgeon. 
—: Agricultural Experiments. W. 


a Foot-rot in Sheep. (Illus.) 
Prof. G. T. Brown. 
Variations of the Four-Course System. 


G. Murray. 

Wild Birds in Relation to Agriculture. 
Earl Cathcart. 

The Trials of Ploughs at Warwick. F. 8. 
Courtney. 


J ourrial o fe the Royal Colonial Institute. 
(North Avenue.) July. 6d. 
The West + Indies in 1892. Lord Brassey. 


Journal of the Society for the Study of 
Social Ethics. ener. (27, Broad 
Street, Oxford.) I. 1s. 6d. 

Law and Liberty: The Historical and 
Philosophical = of State Inter- 


The Present Position and Prospects of 
Political Economy. II. W. K. Fir- 


minger. 
Is ae Ethically Vicious? 
Hon. W. Gibson. 


Society's Care for its Old. W. K. Firmin- 
ger. 
Juridical Review. Quastoniy. Pw Bell 
d, Temple Bar.) July, 2s. 6d. 
Portraié of the late Lord Bramwell. 
A Court of Criminal Procedure for Scot- 
land. II. A. D. Blacklock. 
On the Right to Use Coat Armour in 
Scotland. G. W. Cam 
a ag gy in Australia. 


Il. W. Kinnaird R 
Risk in Sale in Relation t to Insurance. Ww. 
Harvey. 
British Imperial Federation. F. P. Wal- 
ton. 
King's Own. ye (48, een Row.) 
gust. 
The Generai Post Office. (Illus.) Rev. 
R. Shindler. 


The Inspiration of the Holy Scri,tures. 
V. Rev. P. Prescott. 


Knowledge. ao High Holborn.) 


ugus 
The Liquefaction of Gases. V. oe. 
The Cause of Karthquakes. Rev. H. 
Hutchinson. 


Lightning Photographs. A.C. Ranyard. 

Ruminants and their Distribution. (iilus. ) 
R. Lydekker. 

The Currents of the North Atlantic. 
Wi.b Diagrams. R, Beynon. 

(53, Imperial 
Buildings, Ludgate Circus.) August. 
10 cts. 

Mary KE. Wilkins. With Portrait. Kate 
Upson Clark. 

Mr. Beecber as I Knew Him. X. (Illus.) 
Mrs. Beecher. 

Life at a Convent School. Ethel Ingalls 

Treasury. og O'd Bailey.) 


August. 7d. 
Flora Macdonald. J.C. Hadden. 




















Leisure Hour. (56, ; Repemeeiee Row.) 
ugus 


Svott’s “‘ Own Nabentio Town.” (Illus,) 
The St. James's Gazette and the Globe. 
With Portraits. H.W. Massinghem. 


t. 

The British Association at Edinburgh in 
1834. With Portrait. Dr. J. Macaulay. 

Microscopic Pond Life. (lIllus.) H. 
Scherren. 

Chronicles of the Sid. ' (Illus.) 

The Farmers’ and Gardeners’ Supply 
Soc'ety. Rev. Harry Jones. 

New Serixl—‘* The Proposal of Marriage.” 
Tighe Hopkins. 


etn (Ward and Lock, Salisbury 


-) August. Is. 
The Newsps r of the Future. With 
Portrait. John A. Cockeril. 


a ees Football. (illus.) B.A. 
‘oe. 


London Quarterly Review. (2, Castle 
Street, City Road.) July. 4s. 
The Evidential Va.ue of Christian Experi- 
ence. 
Tbsenism. 
Old-Age Pensions and Pauperism. 
Hymnology. 
Dr. Dailinger on the Microscope. 
Recent Speculations as to Chriat’s Person. 
Baron de Marbot. 
Town and Country. 
The Ch&teaux of the Loire. 


Longman’s Magazine. (39, Paternoster 
Row.) August. 


Meee teae Friends—Spiders. Grant 


Lucifer. CI, | Duke Street, Adelphi.) 
July 15. 1s. 6d. 

ba qe and Modern Critics. 

“The Words A. Y. 

Simon Magus. Continued. G. R. 8. 


Mead. 

A Rough Outline of Theosophy. Mrs. 
Besant. 

Is!am and Theosophy. A. BR. 


Lyceum. (28, Orchard St.) July 15. 44. 
Our Brothers the Masons. III. 
An Irish Senate. 
Trinity College Tercente: 


+2 aaa Novelist. Father Luis 
A New 1 Lite of Comte. 
Macmillan’s Magazine. i Bedford 
Street.) August. 
Chapters from RR Minette, Mrs. 
Ritchie. 


Margaret Stuart. H.C. Macdowall. 


Some ends of the Vaudois. @G. 
Edmundson. 

* Auld Robin Gray.” a" C. Hadden: 

The Ruins of 


Magazine of none nl History. (743, 
Bronxuway, New York.) July. 50 cts. 
The Beginnings of the City of Troy. 
(Illus.) Mrs. M.J. Lamb. 
yey Literature in America. 
tov England forced the Slave on America, 


Switzerland’s de Model Democracy. 8. H. 
M. Byers. 


Magazine of Christian Literature. 
(C.inton Hall, Astor Place, New Yurk.) 
July. 25 cts 

The Economic Man and the Clergy. Rev. 
Dr. J. M. Sterrett. 


Mercantile Guardian. (46, Watling 
S reet.) Juiy 15. 10s. 6d. per annum. 
The Congress of Chambers of Commerce 

of the Empire. 


Merry Kaginnd. 
Augus 
From the Dolly to the “Vulia : A Sailor's 


Adventures in the Marqu:s.s. A. C. 
Opie. 


Nee ee Street.) 
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Methodist Monthly. (119, Salisbury 
uare.) August, 3d. 

General th’s Farm Colony. II. 

(Ilus.) 

The Wonders of the Sea Shore. J. 

Baines. 


Mind. Qrly. e Qs, Henriette Street.) 
Lotze’s Lary Between Thoughts and 
The Festal Ovigin of om Speech. J 

of Human jpeech. J. 

Donovan. 

The Logical Calculus. III. W. B. John- 
son. 

The Field of Aesthetics raeeeny 
Considered. I. H.R. Marsha 

The Influence of Muscular States on 

ne ciousness. 

Missionary Review of the World. 

(44, Fleet Street.) August. 25 cts 

Father Angtlico of Pollina. 
Maston. 

Boniface, ‘‘The Apostle of Germany.” 
Rev. H. Grnoey. 

Rev. John Inglis, of the New Hebrides 
Mission. Rev. Dr. R. Steel. 

oa and Foreign Missions. Rev. Dr. 


The. Magic Iantern in the Monthly 
Rev. James Carter. 


Arturo 


The Garments of Christ. Prof. R. J. 
Bertrand. 

Work - India’s Children. Dr. J. L. 
Phillip 


Bvangelical ng in Italy in 1891. Rev. 
Dr. J.G.G 


Monist. Qrly. (17, Johnson’s Court, 
Fleet.S reet.) July. 23. 6d. 

Our Monism: The Principles of a Con- 
sistent. a World-View. Prof. 
a Haecke ‘ 

og Reon: Prof. 


ee ert 
ron the Ethics of Kant. Dr. 
Pau Carus. 
What Does Anschauung Mean? Dr. 


Paul Carus. 
The Law of Mind. Charles S. Pcirce. 


Month. (48, South Street, Grosvenor 
Square.) August. 
Anglicans on Church Authority. Rev. 
Sydney F. Smith. 


Monthly Packet. — Pema Street.) 


Shelley. A. D. ‘Tone oral 
The Battle of Prestonpans. pie CO. Yonge. 
Studies inthe Iliad. V. F. Hayllar. 


National —. Py Waterloo Place, 
tt. 28. 6d. 
The General fabotions 
A Bird’s Eye View. Arthur A. 


Baumann. 
The Real Radical Programme. OQ. A. 
Whitmore. 
Rivarol. Lady Colin Campbell. 
Unpopularity of the Poor Law. The 
itor of ‘A Plea for Liberty.” 
™~ First — of Mont Blanc. Richard 
C' 
Voltaire an and England. Mrs. Arthur 
ennard. 


Hermann 


Begioniogs of, of ~ Drama in America. 
Along "Hadrian . British Wall. F. H. 


Natural Selence. (29, mattet Street.) 
8. 


The EMS rr) “the Great Oceanic 
Basins. Dr. A. R. Wailace 


The Climate of Kuro} Daring the Glacial 
Bpoch. Olement Reid. 

Death. P.O. Mitchell. 

Geol of the Central Himalaya. H. B. 
Woodward. 

Technical Education in Surrey. J. 
Percival. 





Nineteenth pkanteny. 





Nature Notes (136, Strand.) August. 2d. 


Seedling Trees. -(Illus.) Mrs. Brightwen. 
Concerning Marl Pits. Robert Holland. 


Nautical ey rags (28, Little Queen 


Juy. Is. 
Naval Season. 
Some Oauses of Marine Casualties. 


_ The Luz Disaster. G. H. Little. 
New Review. 


(39, en -oi Row.) 
ugust. Ils. 
The Labour Party “Dy the New Parlia- 
ment. John Burns and J. Keir Hardie. 
Sir Joseph Fayer on the Origin and 
Diffusion of Cholera. 
The Liberal Unionists. G. Shaw Lefevre. 
Society in Berlin. Professor Geffcxen. 
Summer Hunting. Hon. Gerald Las- 


celles 
Zola as an Hvolutionist. Madame Blaze 
de Bury. 
Personal Reminiscences of the French 
Revolution: Letters of the Comte de 


Lally. 

The Drama in the‘Antipoces. Hon. Lewis 
Wingfield. 

A Mutton Bird Island. Bishop of Tas- 
mania. - 


Failure or Success in Parliament. H.W. 
Lucy. 
sewhery Reuse, Magazine. (Charing 


Cross Road.) August. Is, 

A Layman’s Recollections of the Church 
Movement in 1833. G. W. 

Jewish Sketche:. 11, The Synagogue. H. 
Ormonde. 

How Mother Earth Roeked her Cradle in 
Japanin 1891. HI. Miss ©. F. Gordon 
Cumming. 

Engleberg and 4 Monastery. (Illus.) 

veh Theme. C. B. Old- 


Rev. E. J. Gou 
“ aan on 
The Casual whesea of Paris. (Concluded. 
Ohareh Potions "VII. Rev, J. B. Vaux. 
(Sampson Low, 
Lane.) August. 2s. 6d. 
why I Voted for Mr. Gladstone :— 
By Sir Thomas H. Farrer, Bart, L.O.C. 
The Master of University ‘College, 
Oxford. 
Sir William Markby. 
Professor er R. Wallace. 
H. G. Hew 
The Rev. 3 ‘Russell Wakefield. 
Professor Minto. 
The Dean of Winchester. 
is —— to Australia. Sir R. G. C. 


amilto 
the "Att of | Dining. 
The Beyitie am N P. a} 
e ews) r Press. W. 
(Hien. 9 ests 
Recent Science. Prince Krapotkin. 
_— by Lynch Law. R. B. Towns- 


Colonel Kenny-Her- 


Dungeness or Dover? Major Willoughby 
Verner. 

The French Emprese and the German 
War. Archibald Forbes. 

ean in Medical Charities. C, S. 


Muley Hassan. Charles F. Goss. 
Notes of a Virginian Journey. E. 8S. 


Nadal. 
The Verdict of Eogland. Edward Dicey. 


North American Review. (5, Agar 
Street, Strand.) July. 50cts. 
What Shali the Ratio Be? Senator 

Stewart and Others. 
iam Law in the South. F. Douglass. 
2B wg on London Society. W. H. 
al! 
The Needs of the New North-West. W. 
R. Merriam. 
Politics and the Pulpit. B’shops W. C. 
Doane and W. F. Mallalieu. 
Abraham Lincoln as a Strategist. I. 
Archibald Forbes. 
Prehistoric Times in Egypt and Palestine. 
Sir J. W. Dawson. 





The Use of Cathedrals. Dean Gregory. 
gg oe Labour in the Campaiga. 8. 


Gumblieg s and Cheating in Ancient Rome. 
Prof. R. Lanciani. 

The Situation in Italy. Signor Crispi. 

The English Reporter. aeeees Porritt. 

A <a. at a Black Monster. Mary HE. 


Railay Safety Appliances H. S. Haines. 
Oriental Pilgrimages and Cholera. Dr. W. 
G. Eggleston. 


Our Day. (28, Beacon Street, Boston.) 
July. 25 cte. 
New seas of the Negro Question. 8S. 


. Davis. 

Race Legislation for Railways. Prof. W. 
. rborough. 

Is Oars a Christian Nation ? 

Fast and Loose Theories of Evolution. 

Joseph Cook. 

Methods of Cure of the Opium Habit. 

rs. Ki, W. Morse, 


Outing. (170, Strand.) August. 6d. 
Round the World with Wheel and Camera, 
(Illus.) F. G. Lenz. 
From the German Ocean to the Black 
Sea. (Illus.) Thos. Stevens. 
he 7 Schools. of the United 
— (Ulus.) Lieut. W. R. Hamil- 


People’s Friend. (186, Fleet Street.) 
August. 6d. 
A Visit to Drumclog. Prof. J. S. Blackie. 
The Scott Monument and its Designer. 
J.C. Hadden, 
Two Blind Heroes: Dr. F. 3. Campbell 
and Dr. W. Moon. With Portraits. 


Philosgphical Review. (37, Bedford 
Street, Strand.) July. 75 cts. 
Inhibition and tae Freedom of the Will. 
Dr. J. H. Hyslop. 
A Classification of Cases of Association. 
Mary W. Calkins. 
The Origin of Pleasure and Pain. Dr. H. 
Nichols. 
On Primitive Consciousness. Hiram M. 
Stanley. 


Photographic | of ey, a, 
u 3, 

On AE... Picture on Printing-out 
Chloride of Silver Emulsion Paper and 
Plates. J.M. Eder and E. Valento. 

Life on the Broads. (Illus.) EB. J. Hum- 
phreys. 

Art Studies. A. Paterson. 

Camera Pictures and their Critics. Hector 


Maclean. 

Landscape Difficulties: Hon, J. G. P. 
Vereker. 

A Recent Improvement in the Manufac- 
ture of Oxygen Gas. CO. J. Leaper. 


Proceedings of the Society of Psychical 

h. (Kegan Paul, Charing Cross 
Road.) July. 3s. 6d. 

On Indications of Continued Terrene 
Knowledge on the Part of Phantasms 
of the Dead, F. W. H. Myers. 

Mr. Davey’s Imitations by Conjuring of 
Phenomena sometimes attributed to 
Spirit Agency. R. Hodgson. 

Record of a Haunted House. Miss R. OC. 


F. W. H. 
Myer 


8. 
Further Information as to Dr. Backman’s 
Experiments in Clairvoyance. 


Quarterly Journal of Economics. (29, 
Bedford Street.) 2 dols. per annum. 
Dr. B ehm-B:werk’s Theory of Interest. 
F, A. Walker. 
Old Age Pensions in England. J. G. 


‘00k 8. 


Creed 


orton. 
The Subtiminal Consciousness. 


Br 
Cantillon’s Place in Economics. H. 
A. G. Warner. 


Higgs. 
German Labour Colonies. 
Miner’s Life in the German Harz, 
Taxation in Japan. G. Droppers. 


‘The Overproduction Fallacy.” T. B. 


Veblen, 
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Quarterly Boview. (Murray, Albemarle 

Street.) July. 66. 

Professor Freeman. 

Hoymos and Hymn-writers. 

Pitt's War Pulicy. 

Toe Porson of canes: isn Cr:tic’sm : 

Lewis Theobald 

Mr. Rudyard Kiplin ’s Tales. 

Trinity College, Dublia. 

Cardina! Manning. 

Ramsiy’s Asia Minor. 

Pol.tivs and Esbics. 

Dises atlishment, 


Quiver. acer o and Co., Ludgate Hill.) 
1 


ugust. 61. 
Bath and its Memories. (Illus.) He. bert 
Rustell, 
Some Curious Alms Boxes. (Illus.) Sarah 


Wilson. 
Are the Conditions ef our Life Improvi.g ? 
Prof. W. G. Biaikie 


Regions Boypnd. @, qrrnenter Row.) 


uly. 
Jobn McKittrick of the Congo Ballo 
Mission. (Illus.) 


Reliquary. Qeorteniy. (23, Old Bailey.) 
July. 1s, 6d. 
St. Augus‘ine’s Church. Hedon. (I"us.) 
Moral Pai tings in Berkshire. (Ii us.) 
Rev. P. H. D tchfiela- 
Old Eug ish P-wter. III. 
The Church Pate of Seotland and of 
Wiltshire. (I.lus.) T. M. Fellow. 


Review “< the Churches. (13, Fieet 
Street.) July 15, e 

The “ Darkest England” Social Scheme. 
(Illus.) Archdeacon Farrar. 

The Future of Religion in America. Pvof. 
Briggs and Dr. a. H. Bradford. With 
Portrait. 

The pe Reunion” Conference at Grindel- 


wald. 
Rev. A. M. Fairbairn. (Illus.) Rev. F 
H. Scead. 


Seot’s Magazine. (Hou'ston’s, Pater- 
noster Square.) August. 6d. 
Road Construction and Maintenance in 

the Past. W. Norrie. 


Scottish Geographical Magazine. (26, 
Cockspur Street.) July. 15.64. 

The Man aT” Trives of Africa. With 
Dr. H. Schlichter. 

hoot Researches in Pleistocene Cl mate 
and Geography. With Map. 

M. Heori Penverenas. Es serene in 

the Pamirs 
A Pa al of MF dy ia British New 


Scottish Review. Qrly. (26. Paterno:ter 
Square.) July 
The Social Condition val the Pocr in 
Glasgow. 
The Comiog of the Hungariins: Their 
Origin and Early Homes. J B. Bury. 
The Porteous Riot. G. W. T. Om-nd. 
The Remioiscence: of Marshal Macdonald. 
Willis+m O'Connor Morris. 
The Russian Universities. C. T. H. 
Wright. 
The Legend of Orendel. 
The 9 eal History of Europe. 


" How the the “Booth Union was Eff.cted. 
ohn 


Scribner’s Magazine. (Sampson Low, 
Fetter Lane.) August. 1s. 


A Riverside ae NO (Illus. ) 

Icebergs. dilus) -§ Shaler. 

Guérin’s Centaur. (ilus.) Mrs. Fields. 

Children’s Rights. Kate D. Wiggin 

Driving the Last Spike of the Union 
Pacifie. (Illus.) Sidney Dillon. 


Search Light, (Tem 5 i Cha nbers.) 
Journalists of jeder. With Portraits. 








Shakespearian 3- Quirterly. (4, Tra- 
faigar Square.) July. 650 cts. 

The Caildren’s Companies. A. Morgan. 

Toe Author of ‘“Roister Dolster.” 
Nicholas Udill. W. Trant. 

Fal.taff and Equity. Hm. C. EB. Phelps. 

The Truth about the Mulberry Tree at 
Stratford. L. L. Lawrence, 


Shipping World. (Effingham House, 
Aruudel Street.) August. 6d. 
eri Victoria Steamboat <Koh-i-noor. 
(Ius.) 
The Des'gn and Fittiag of Stern Tubes, 
Stern Bushes, and Propeller Shaft 
Liners. (Illus.) Richard Hirss. 


Silver Link. (56, Old Bailey.) August. 1d. 
A.cubol as a Beaia Poison. (llius.) Dr. 
B. W, Richardson. 


— Magazine. (Southampton Street.) 


Tne Lrolution of the Cycle. (Illus.) 

Portraits of Kyrle Bellew, William Gunn, 
Arthur Sor-wsbury, Lord Herschell, 
Mrs. Walford, Briton Rividre, Alex- 
andre Dumas. 

Tne Raising of the Utopia, (Illus.) 

—- Augustus Sala. (Illus.) Harry 

ow, 

Tre Story of Mont Blane. (Illus.) J. EB. 

Mudduck. 


Sunday at Home. (53, Paternoster Row.) 
Avgust. 

Religious Associations of Edinburgh. 
(Litus.) 

Cairo. (Illus.) Mrs. Brewer. 

James Saietham. (Iilus.) 

Some of the Otd Welsh Preachers. Rev. 
D. B. Hooke. 


Sunday Magazine. (15, Tavistock Street.) 

The German Windsor—the Castle of 

Sibyllenort. Illus.) Sa:ah M. S&S. 
Pereira. 


The Right Hand and the Left. George 
Macdona! 
A Prohibition of Drink Shops. R.P.S. 


Sylvia’s Journal. (Ward and Lock, 
Salisbury Square.) August. 6d. 
Women's Dwellings. Clementina Black. 


“Makeshift” Bo.kbinding. (Illus.) G. 
White. 
Temple Bar. (8, New Barlington Street.) 
Au 1s. 


ust. 

Mary Wollstoneeratt. Shelley. 

Wayfaring in the Rouergue. BH. H. 
Barker. 

Sketches in Wharfedale. 

A Poet Prince—Oharlés, of Orleans. A. 
Walter. 

From Cypras. 


Theosophist. q, Dwg Street, Adelphi.) 


Old Diary Lesions IV. H. 8S. Oleott. 

The Law of Karma from the Zoroastrian 
Standpoint. 

Spiritualism in its Relation to Theosophy. 
E. Kislingbury. 


Thinker. (21, Berners Street.) August. 1s. 
ae in the G&.has. kev. Dr. 
ills. 

The Intended Readers of the Epistle to 
the E hesians. Rev. A. Robertson. 

Prof. Cneyne’s Theory of Psalm cx. 
Rev. Dr. C. H. H. Wright. 

The Ritschlian Theology. Prof. J. Orr. 

air 


Very Rev. Principal C; Rev. A. Jen- 
kinson, 
United Service Magazine. Be York St., 
Covent Garden.) Au 2s. 


Is War’ Inevitable ?—Ital “ Seah, ete. 
Lieut.-Col. H. Elsdale 

Serv ce in the Bights, West Africa. A 
Naval Officer. 

Au-traliin D-fence. RB. M. C. 

Naval Engireering in War:hips. III. 
Harry Williams. 





/ % 

Th National Rifle Associati m and the 
Volunteers. D, Cowig.. 

The ne New lofantey Att ek. Cap‘ain H. B. 


” Miaor Experiences of pur'Small Wars.” 
Il. Lieut.-General Sir F» Middleton. 
The Combined Action of Cavalry and 

Infantry.. “ Exul.” 
‘* Mounted Infantry in 1816.” 
Our Ruad toladia. With Map. Captain 


F. R. Mauneell. 
Bate Attack on “ Imperial 
Spenser Wilkinson. 


Defenc ;.” 

University Extension. (Fifteenth and 
Chestnut Strects, Philadelphia.) July. 
lic. 


The Causes and Centres of 1891-1892, 
Victorian. (5a, Paternostde Row.) August. 
™>* Order of the Bath. A. R. Belling- 


am 

An Old Municipal Institution — the 
Society of Train Bands in Edin 
Benj. Tay lor. 

Old Maids. Mary Hartier. 

Madeleine de Scudery. Sarah 7. 

Shelley at Marlow. (Illus.) ‘garet 
Hunter. 

The Telpeetione of Newfoundland. 
(Illus.) “Mrs. Mayo. 


Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. (68, 
Paternoster Row.) August. 6d. 


aes of a Visit to Russia. Rev. H. A 


A Bible for Dahomey: the Popo Version. 
Rev. J. Rnodes. 


Westminster Review. (37, Bedford 8t., 
Strand.) August. 26. 6d. 

Ireland under Grattan’s Parliament. Ww. 
J. O'Neill Daunt. 

Some Aspects of Sentiment. J. B. Firth 

Tne Modern Protective System. F. we 
Haine. 

G impses of Tom Moore. J. P. O. Byrne. 

rducation in Germany. F. Reutter 

The kthics of Field Bports. G. Green- 
weol, 

Mr. Froude and his Critics. T. R. Holmes. 

Unrettered Banking. 


Wilson’s Photographic Magazine. 
(853, Broadway, — York.) 300. 
July 2. 
The New Co'ld- mene ment Platinotype 
Process. W. Willis. , 
Fixation of Silver Prints. L. Clark. 

16. 

IV. R. W. Harris- 
Half-tone Photo-engraving upon Copper. 
Artistic Printing. § 3 v. Blanchard. 

Work. (Cassell nts Co.  Latonte Hill.) 


Aq, 
The Arto * Staireasing. (Illus.) 
Boot and Shoemaking. (Ilus.) 


World eae & a Maria Lane.) 


July 
be Photography. 
on. 


Paul PORE. yo Negreponte. 
— Ethics of the Dust. A. Bont- 


Democracy and Politics. Henry Rose, 
Young England. (s. Old Bailey.) August. 


A Day at Madeira. (Illus.) L. Jerome. 
Bird Communities. (Iilus.) F. A. Fulcher. 


(9, Paternoster Row.) 

August. 3d. 

When I was a Young Man. Rev. H. R. 
Haweis. 

John Heyl Vincent, D.D., Bishop of the 
Methodist Kplecopal C Chureh of America. 
With Portrait. H.A 

How to See Scotland. lias) W. J. 
Dawson. 

The Young Men of the Bible: Daniel. Dr 

J. H. Hitchens. 


Young Man. 
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POETRY, MUSIC, AND ART. 
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POETRY. 


. Dawson's Woman. W. a 
Bookman. August. 

He That Endureth. R agg 
Cassell’s F 

Shee-Prints. ( ) JF. Sullitun. 


: Words. August. 
“henge Roki but Love. Rev. F. Lang- 


Shadows. G. Egremont. 


Idler. August. 
To a Pretty Girl. (Illus.) H. D. Browne, 


Irish A 
tere Poon Alice Fariong. 
Leisure 


Longman’s 
My Saint. W. H. Poll 
The Ballad of Love and Death. BE. Nesbit. 


pee es 
2 ee August. 
C7 org o. AWilson- 


Seripner’s Magazine. August. 
Faded Pictures. W. 7 Moody. 
Sun in the Willows. H.8. orris, 
. M. Bacon. 


Sarah Doudney. 
Me Not.” “ntus.) 


August. 
Would we Return Again. Alex. Lamont. 
Dead Joy. Mary Brotherton. 





MUSIC. 
Cassell's Family Magazine. , 


"Wa. “Gowan 4n O Wont by 


Gordon 


Chureh Mus Wisietan ag ga Street,) 


A ot (he Bente of Monnet 
- . and Dr. FP. J. Kar 
Harmony Studies. III. Triads. "pr. C. 


Authect—“Fear not,.0 Land.” 0. A. 
Mansfield. 


Cosmopolitan. ne. 
Onde Musical Literature. (Illus.) 


Etude. 704, Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia.) July. Lega ae 
seh 


Menge a i Sa 

“* Nymphs at eG. by ONeill; 
C. Bohm, 

Lehdee. a6.” wala St., Boston.) 


by Mercadante, 


updo, toa Seaton 


** Felice Notte?” Spano Paamean 
London and Provincial Music Trades 
ew iv 18 (1, nee Court, Fieet 
wu 


The Year's Trade i’ Musical Instruments. 
Lute. (44, Great se ee Street.) 


a 
Mr. D. Ffrangcon D vies. (With 
Harvest Anthom—"ear brad ery 


F.C. 
Minstrel. (123, Fleet J, se yg August. 1d. 
Portrait of Edward Lioyd. 


Music. (5, Agar ‘Street, Strand.) July. 
C. 
Musical Journalism and Journalists. 
ortraits. 


American 
With Portrait. 
= Pages of Russia. With Portrait. 


The Onicago Musical Oollege. With 
Portraits. 
Music Review. (174, Wabash Avenue, 
Ch .) July. 10c. 
What Shall I a. O. B. Cady. 
Notes of Hans von Biilow to Beethoven's 
“Ronde a Capriccio.” 
Musical Herald. O, Seenit Lane.) 


Song—‘‘ Dick of Taunton Dean.” A, J. 
Foxwell. 


Musical Messenger. Wes | Mate 
Street, bor yr ag te 


German Opera Season. 

Beethoven's Sketch-Books. Continued. 
J. 8. Shedlock. 

Reminiscences of Mendelssohn. F. G. 


wards. 
Harvest Anthem—“I will feed My flock.” 
By Dr. J. F. Bridge. 


Noneonformist Musical Journal, (44, 
Fleet Street.) Aug 
= a the Leipsic Cantor. 
. Mansfield. 
idsettee and Music. J. O. Hadden. 





School Music! Review. (1, Bersers Street.) 


ugu 
How to Arrange a Sc: ol Sin Class 

for Systematic Instruction. Sines 
ms i School aa To a Violet.” By 


R. H. 
Mr. ” Bromley Booth. With Portrait. 
The Technics of Violin-playing. 0. 
Courvoisier. 


Strand Magazine. July. 6d. 
Popular Co Valeo. With Portraite. 
Werner’s You Magazine. (28, West 

Twenty-third Surect, New York.) July. 


20 . 
The Merodic ooetne of Vocal Music. 
Mary KE. Jenning 
American Song- Writers. Il. 
Victorian. August. 
The Trumpe : Its History, Construction, 
and Use. Water Murrow. 


ART. 


Albemarle. August. 
Impressionism—Wohat it Means. OC. W. 


Furse. 
Art Journal. (City Road.) August. 1s. 6d. 

“Tne Return of the Oyster Fishers at 
Cancale.” After F. Perrin. 

Rambles in the Isle of Wi,ht. I. (II'us.) 
M. B. Huish. 

The Monument to Queen Eleanor in 
Lincoln Minster. (lIllus.) Canon 
Venables. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway. I1.—The 
Mountains. oumang N. Garstin. 

The Royal Academ ek oe eee 
Paris Salons. (Illus.) C. Phillips. 

A Collector’s (Mr. gnc Correspond- 
ae) Val Prine 
Henri-Deux Ware. Portus.) T. T. Greg. 

Atlantic Monthly. August. 
The Revival of Art W. J. Stillman. 
Cabinet Maker. (15a, ee Square.) 


ugust. 4 
Mr. Walter Crane on Decoration. 


% Ng wt W. J. Stillman. 
Picture Gallery. (33, King 
rect, Covent Garden.) August. 1s. 
eo of ‘‘ The Hor ors of War,” 
Peter Paul Rubens. ‘‘Tne Annun- 
Clation” by Leonard da Vinci, and ten 


others. 
Good Words. Au . 
A Modern Dutch ge Pe A. ©. Artz. 
With Pertrait..R. Wal 
as at an Art Pottery. M‘intas.) 0. L. 


Sera of the Society for the Study of 
Social Ethies. No. I 
The Moral Basis of Art. G. F. jun. 





= ' 
bs =~ Kind Confessor.” RKtching After 
Onslow Ford. * dus.) Miss M. Hepworth 
Dixon, 
Charles Keene. (Illus.) M. H. Spiel- 


mann. 
On Some Portraits < ae > Apne 
(illus.) Lord Rona 
Bernard Evans. qin) a aifred 'T. Story. 
= Grafton Gallery. (Illus,) M. Phipps 


ackson. 
The Decoration of Ceilings. i. (illus.) 
T. Robinson. 


a. 
Minetesnth aes Century: August. 
Art 8 — of andl Early Italian 
Dr. Jean Paul Richter. 


Sunda: linquaine gust. 
unday in Small ies ie ~Chila Portraiture. 


Ofiitus.) G. W. 
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GERMAN MAGAZINES. Malthus and Sociology. Dr. R. Albing. ie wens . Macbeth, 
Alte und Neue Welt. (Benziger and Oo.» te ee eS r Berthold Aterbech it sails 
he Teun of ‘august, 1703. With. sp Dio Neue Zelt. (J. Diets, Stuttgart rs “s 
jons. 1 Dramatic Impress fon il. Freytag’s 
es in German Sayings and The Pe yehologte ™ a on at eek: hi Newer a and Fabier.” , 


Songs. 

Mayence. (Ilius.) N. Racke. 

The Fourth Cente of the Discovery 
of America. Concluded. With Map 
and Illustration. Max Stein. 


Aus Allen Welttheilen. en Uhl, 
u 


Leipzig.) 8 Pf. Iv. 
The Town of Lhasa. Concluded. Dr. C. 
Maller. 


Ceylon. (Illus.) Concluded. P. Lebzen. 

Itaiy. Continued. eumann. 

The Mississippi and St. Lawrence Rivers. 
Concl luded. Dr. B. Deckert. 


Daheim. (9, u Rostate,, La Leipzig.) 2Mks. Qrly. 


+ mag in the Trovics. Dr. Klein. 
ans Hugo voa Kleist-Retzow. With 
Portrait. A. —. 


uly 9. 
Dr. A. Borchardt’. Book on Old Ham- 
burg. (Illus.) O. Preuns. 
July 16. 
The Lakes Ex;)-ditions in German East 
Africa. G. Meinecke. 
July 23. 
A Swabian Poet of th» People—Christian 
Wagner. With Portrait. R. Weit- 
brecht. 


Deutscher Hausschatz. 
moses.) 40 PE. 


(Fr. Pustet, 


Hef 
From the Source of the “Rhine to the Lake 
of Geneva. III. (lilus.) I. Odenthal. 
a awe Days” in the World’s History. 
Prof. I. M. Pernter. 
The Development of the German Postal 
Department. Postinspektor Bruns. 
Heft 15. 
ag os Ps of Reason,” 1793. Dr, O. 
inrichs 
Batiog a and Drinking in Ancient Rome. 
rehal Radetzky: His Letters to 
his Daughter eee With Portrait. 
Dr. M. Hohle 
A Rhenish Passion Play. (Illus.) Dr. A. 
ehrmann. 


Deutsche Revue. (40, Tauenzienstr., 
BresJau.) 6 Mks. Q: 
King Charles of R. umania. VII. 
Eduard Lasker's Correspondeuce, 1870-71. 
Fear ae a Thunderstorm. P. K. 
Wilhelas Weber. Heinrich Weber. 
‘On the Sense of Hearing. K. Lichten- 


berg. 
Bixtesn Years in Von Ranké’s Workshop. 
X. T. Wiedemann. 
——— and Meaning of Proverbs. G. 
ickel 
Deep Sea Explorations. O. Lehmann. 
A — German Colony. Tovar K. 


Russian ‘abaiviess Concluded. 


Deutsche Rundsehau, (1, saree, 
rlin.) 6 Mus. Qrly. J 
Pertinent, Doant Eckbrecht Diivokheim, 
Alsatian Patriot. 
Karl oo mggarapala Letters from Rome. 


O. Brahm. 
@oethe’s Predictions of Future Diecoveries 
in Natural Science. H.von Helmholtz. 
The Development and Signification of 
Public Libraries. Prof. BE. Reyer. 
Max von Forckenbeck. Dr. J. Rodenberg. 
7. ba gins and Financial Political 


Taine’e ye History of the Development of 
Modern Franee. Lady Blenverhassett. 
— Maen ar gg gg Meeting of 


at Kiel, the Nancy 
Oalebeattons, the the new Italian Cabinet, 


Deutsche Worte, (VIII., Langegasse 15, 
enna.) 50 Kr. July-August. 

hy ip Womankind. T. W. 

Teifen. 





omy. Dr. 0. 
say = af 


41. 
The Labour Movement in the Vanes 
oe from1877-1885. Continued. F. A 


The ~~ of the Durham Coal Strike. 
ir. M, — a 
The Labour Movement in the United 
Staves. Concluded. F. A. Sorge. 
The Famine in Kussia. 


Bucher, Bismarck, and Von Poschinger. I. 
Ferd. Wolff. age 
‘0. 43. 


The ene i tary School F. 





Bucher, Bismarck, and Von Poschinger. 
II. F. Wolff 


Frauenberuf. 
annu 


6 Mks. per 
uly. 
a ‘Eternel Féminin. ” Hedwig von 


The Women uestion. J. W. Filtsch. 
The Woman Movement in England. 


Gartenlaube. ous Keil’s Nachf., Leip- 
zig.) 50 Pf. Heft 
oe oory < the Pound Weight. Prof. 
Aa Grime vogaiast Human Beauty—The 
Evil of Tight Shoes. P. Schultze- 
Naumburg. 
The Musical and Dramatic Exhibition at 
Vienns. (Ilius.) 
The Tragedy and Comedy of Superstition. 
C. Hecker. 
The Bir s of Germany. (Illus.) A. and 
Miiler. 
Workmen’s Homes. Dr. K. Frankenstein. 


Gesellschaft. (Wilhelm Friedrich, Leip- 
-) 1 Mk. 30 Pf. July. 

The Theory and Pensiied of War. Karl 
Bleibtreu. 

Karl Bleibtreu as a . apamaaas With 
Portrait. Hans Meri: 

Poems by Wilhelm Walloth, Detlev von 
Liliencron, and Others. 

The Russian Famine. H. Becker. 

Some Thoughts on Our Present Social 
Conditions. M.G. Conrad. 


Katholieshe Missionen. (Herder, Frei- 
burg-im-Breisgau.) 4 Mks. per annum. 
August. 

Twelve Hundred Miles in an Ox-wa gon 
through oy beg Map and Lilus- 
trations. Proulx. 

The Ordeal .. ‘oison and the Oharmers 
of the Congo Blacks. A. Koller. 

With the Pioneers in Mashonaland. A. 

. Hartmann. 


Konservative Monatsschrift. (E. Un- 
Foy Leipzig.) 3 Mks. Qriy. July. 
enry Drummond. 
Mackay of Uganda. U. von Hassel, 
Easter at Jerusalem. F. Ander. 
Down the Lahn Valley. R. Bode. 


ya Revue aus_ Oesterreich. 
Renenregpinasee P, Vienna.) 40 Kr. 


uly 1 
The Currency Bao. ‘and the Corrup- 
tion of Parties. 
The Political Situation in Hungary. 
The Court of the ae in the Time 
of Tasso. Dr. 0. W 


Magazin fur Litteratur. (Deutsche Ver- 
lagsgesellschaft, Berlin.) 


( begs ) 
J 


July 2. 
The Prehistoric Jubilee. O. Sterne. 
Italy in Kast Africa. Dr. C. Keller. 
Zola’s Latest Novel, ‘‘La Débacle.” F. 
Mauthner. 
Helmholtz on Goethe. O. Meumann- 
Hofer. 





ee and Literature. Continued. 


July 23. 
ag Changes. P. ——_. 
— Pp’ Ill. B. Auer- 


Newspapers and Literature. Ooncluded. 
A. Kerr. 





Musikalische Rundschau. (I. Schrey- 
vogelgasse, 3, Vieuns.) 16 kr. 
July 15. 
American Composers. Max Graf. 
Bauernfeldt and Schiller. 


Nord und Sud. (Siebenhufenerstr. 2/3., 

brelau.) 6Mks. Qriy. August. 

The Artist, C. W. Allers. With Portrait. 
Franz Hermann. 

The State of Montana in the United 
States. Dr. Paul Liodau. 

Hoffmann von ye and his Berlin 
Pat-on. K.T. Gaedertz. 

™ Mh ag Folk-Song Kalevala. A. 


The “Reiredition of Criminals, Ludwig 


Seemtentie Jahrbucher. (42, Linkstr., 
Berlin, W.) 1Mk.80Pf. July. 


The Advant a Disadvantages of 
Universal Ti ine. Major-G a. 
Schréder. 


Examinations for Apprentices. Prof. W. 
Stieda. 


How Shall We Butld our Evangelical 
Churches? Prof. A. Tieda. 
Alexander the Great as Regent. O. 


Political Correspondence—From Austria, 
Russia, Itaty, etc. 


Romanische Revue. (VIII. Feldgasse 15, 
Vienna.) 12 Mks. per annum. Juue-July, 
The Roumanian Deputation in Vienna. 
Memorandum of the Address to the Em- 

peror by the Roumanians of Transyl- 
vania and Hungary. 

The Dissolution of the Roumanian Par- 
liament. With Portrait of the Foreign 
Minister, Alex. Lahovaii. 

Roumania's Foreign Policy. T. Joneseu. 


Schorer's Familienblatt. Pant. 


n. . eft 12. 

Leaves from a Cadet’s Life. (Illus.) L. 
von Folgen 

Physical ae for Adults. 

ber, ay Corridor Railway Carriages. 
(Illus.) 

Arnold Toynbee. With Portrait. 

The Latest Vienna Exhivition. S. Blume. 

Hofmann, a Reformer in Chemistry. 
With Portrait. T. Koller. 


Schweizerische Rundschau. (Albert 
Miiller, Ziirieh.) 2Mks. July. 

Poems by Isabelle Kaiser. With Portrait. 

Why Should we not have a Yearly Cele- 
bration of the Unity of Swiss Burghers 
and States? 

The Physiotogical Town of the Future. 

‘*Le Vieux Cordelier,” by Camille Des- 
moulins. A. Burckhardt. 


Sphinx. Pe ages fume Cross 

The or of the Twentiess Century. 
Hellenba 

The Mosaic Story of the Creation. 0. 
Korschelt. 

An Open Letter 02 Annie Abbott. F. von 
Feldegg. 

Olairvoyance in Time and Space. Dr. 
Carl Du Prel. 


Ueber Land und Meer. (Dentsche 
ae Anstalt, S.uttgart.) 1 Mk. 


In the Miiglitz Valley. (Illus.) F. Polle. 
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eae tea 

patted the boohes i the Berlin Panopti- 
PS sac oe, ie) A. O. Klaussmann. 

of Prussia and Her 

Bere vst Frederick of Hesse. 


Portenite. 
The People’s Ra ee at Kraiburg on the Inn, 
(Iilus.) 

‘uy ae City in "ine ‘Hartz: Goslar. 


The German Army Medical 3 of ue ) 
Se = Alas) Dr. K 
“The F Austrian Rifle Meeting at 
the Le la a Sika levee «Ae 
eof mpire re 8 ces 
F icodemen, 


a sie Hauschild, Dresden.) 50 Pf. 
Heft 23 


Secret Remedies. Dr. —. 
The Mining Disaster at Pr 
Arnold Bécklin, Artist. With Portrait. 





Heft 24 
A Festival Play in Kraiburg on the Inn. 
Tllus.) Alex. Braun. 
The Jewels of the Sea—Pearls. Dr. L. 


Staby. 
Strange Birds in Our Homes. Dr. K. 


uss. 
, Count yon Schack.. With Pertrait. M. 
Haushofer. 


eg und Klasing's Monatshefte. 
63, Steglitzerstr., Berlin.) 1 Mk. 25 Pf. 


hooting % ition to Kilima-Njar. 
(Illus.) Adolf, Graf von Gétzen. 

‘e Gems of the Berlin Royal National 
Gallery. With Portraits and Iilustra- 
tions Concluded. A. porte o 

The School-days of’ Katharine II. of 
Fonte With Portraits. T. H. Pan- 


rhe} Musieal and Dramatic World in the 
Vienna Prater. Carl von Vincenti. 


Vom. Fels zum-Meer. (Union Deutsche 
an gesellschaft, Stuttgart.) 1 Mk. 
e! 


The Salvation Army and its Social Aims. 
(Illas.) Karl Blind. 

Gustav wab. O. Neumann-Hofer. 
American Doves. (Illus.) C. Hellborn. 

The Swiss Alps. (Illus.) Heinrich Noé. 

Toe National Li nore 

Hlectricity in M . (Illus.) Dr. M. 


Wegerpenn® Illustrierte Deutsche 
(Brunswick.) 4 Mks. 


~onge rey 8 
ris ES nate ort 


The Oldest hectarlonn inthe World : The 
ga for Egyptology at Cairo. Paul 


Wiener iepatar Zeitung. (I., Woll- 
PY a bem 25 Kr. Heft 7. 
ving Stage. vus. 
On the Literature and Drama of the 
Present Day. Dr. A. Freiherr von 


Berger. 
The Laws of Li Development. Prof. 
Bobeiaker, “MY Developm 





FRENCH MAGAZINES. 
Amaranthe. (37, aaa e. Strand.) 
Madani ra: Sak Doaaaay 2 Jacqueline 


Oras. 
A Visit to the Palais des Archives. II. 





pong (108, Boulevard 
main, Paris.) 5 fr. _ 15. 
The Postal Unions. L. Poinsard. 
King Victor Amadeus II. of Sicily ‘and 
the Triple Alliance. A. Baraudon. 








Mazurenland and the Mazours. J. Bloole- 
zewski. 


: English | ea a. a seeeire, 
| ‘and International Law. J. 


Crue! 
Ths “Bngti Protectorate on the Malacca 
Peni: nsula. E. d’Orreville. 


Bibliothe: ue’ Universelle. (18; zie 
: iam Street, Strand.) ot. 


yar j 
The Roses of the. Three Americas. 
B.R 


Lyoan as elator. G. Attinger. 
Hinglish "Contem Geuiegeaay Novels. II, A. 
t 


In the Heart of the Caucasus. II. 8. 
Levier. 


Chroniques — Parisian, Italian, German, 
English, Russian, Swiss, Political. 


Chretien Evangelique. (a. Leys and 
, Lausanne.) 1rr.50c. July 
ola a Catholicism or Christian Catholicism. 


ichaud. 
St. sor and Seneca, F. Tissot. 


Entretions Politiques . et Litteraires. 
(12, Passage Nollec, Paris.) 60c. July. 
T> My Comrades. ‘E. Reclus. 

The Conception of Movement and the 
Mechanism of the Universe. JB. de 
Roberty. 

Death. Poem. Emile Verhaeren. 

Eulogy of Ravachol. Paul Adam. 


Initiation. a 43 oe i -_ pits des Arts, 


The Hlectriend | Pechemets of Living 
Beings. Dr. Fugairon. 
The Microcosm or the Man. Papus. 


Journal des_Economistes. (14, Rue 
chelieu, Paris.) 3 fr. 50c. July. 
Fue Association versus State Socialism, 
C. Benoist. 
An Experience of Differential. Duties in 
ussia. I. Domans! 
Popular Banks in Italy. G. Frangois. 
Internatiooal Arbitration. F. Pas 7. 
Meeting of the Society of Political 
Economy on July 5. 


Nouvelle Revue. (18, King William 
Street, pee = “sa yearly. 


The War Problem. < # Michel Revon. 
Bees: An Extraordinary Investigation. 
B. Blanchard. 
4a bert a Member (Thomas 
art). II. M. Gilbert-Boucher. 
The Neo-Latin “Languages. Il. J. Le 


ebvre. 
Ibsen’s Philosophical Posms. H. Tissot, 
Science of the ae, S. Meunier. 


u . 
The Social and Political Resources of 
France. Th. Fanck-Brentano. 
The War Problem. II. M. Revo 
= Italian Army and the Ttalian "Polley. 


An fiaglts Ih Labour Member (Thomas 
Burt). III. M. Gilbert-Boucher. 

The Movement of Ideas in Scandinavian 
Countries. B. Jeannine. 

The Medical School at * Marseilles. J. 
Charles-Roux. 


yo Alleged pulation of France. 
poral icsseree de Vil illenoisy. 


secu Revue Internationale. (23, 
Boulevard Poissonniére, Paris.) 50 frs. 
per annum. 


hohe a 
The Bavarians in France During the War 
Bous 


GQ. Haller. 
The Tariff ~ Onjct of Art inthe United 
States. L. Viry. 





Reforme Sociale. 
F Paris.) 
duly 1. 


gy of bat Annual Meeting of the 
ety of — Economy, under the 
‘Anatole 


Presidency of M. Lero 
Beaulieu. . Hs 
July 16 and Augnet 1. 
The Struggle against Intemperance in 
Marsei| ies. EB Ro.ta nd. 


The Persistent Basis of Silver and its 
4% and Economic Influence. Prof. 


The ’ Evolution of P B.Ch 

The Causes of the 5 ome Famine. 8. 
Fudakowski. 

Pastor Kneipp. A. de Prumis. 

Workmen’s Dwellings in the Netherlands. 
J. d’Anethan. 

The Social Movement at Homo and 
Abroad. A. Fougerousse and J. Caza- 
geux. 


, Revue d’ Att Dramatique, (44, Rue de 
Rennes, Parie.) 1 fr. 25 c. 


July 15. 
The Glove. Continued. Bjérnstjerne 
Bjérnson. 
Auguste Strindberg. Concluded. O. de 
Casenove. 
“ Athalie.” Paul Berret. 
Revue Bleue. (11, ‘oon Buildings.) 





July 2 
Monastic Learning in the XVII. and 
XVIII. Centuries. G. Lanson. 
The Parliamentary Comedy. Continued. 
B. Frank. 


July 9. 
Frederick the Great and Europe. 8. 


.V1880, 
Why Should there be a Normal School? 


G. Lyon. 
The Future of International Arbitration. 
F. Dreyfus. 
July 16. 


Frederick the Great. II. BH. Lavisse. 
Robert Schumann and his Curresp »ndence 
with Clara Wieck. L. Miramoa. 


July 23. 
Frederick the Great. III. E. Lavisse. 
The Last War with Dahomey. V. Nicolas. 
. M. Thiers as an Economist. H. Depasse. 


Revue des Deux Mondes. (18, King 
William Strees, Strand.) 62 fr. per 
annum. July 1, 

= Reconstruction of France in 1800. IV. 


H. Tai 
The Middle Class in the Last Cemury: 
The Goethe Family. “Arvdde Barine. 
Women’s Labour in Eaglaud sad 
America. Cte. d'Haussonvtile. 
The Précieuse Socie:y of the Seventeenth 
Century and its Historian. . Lar 


romet, : 
Religious Conciliation. G. Picot. 
The Salons of 1892. G. Lafenestre. 
Sir Walter Scott’s Journal. G. Valbert. 

July 15. 

The Army of Metz. Camille Rousset. 
Evening Reflections. Maxim du a. 
The Reform of Physical Training. F. 


Francois Fitton, from New Documents. 
Marcel Schwob. 
Peychology and its Modern Critics. Paul 


M. Zols's “Le Débacle.” Vte. de Vogiié. 


, 
Revue Encyclo dique. 9, Rue Mont- 
pete ay ) es ih cas 


July 1. 
Art Exhibitions in Aon (Illus,.)  B. 
Sertat and L. Bourd 
Th wan n of Seeds. (Illus.) H. 


Balding Under Water b: Seems of Com- 
pressed Air. Mans Ba %» Bellet. 

General Kilapka. With “Portrait. D. 
Lacroix. 





eet 
(54, Rue de Seine, 
1fr. 
































PASS. 
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Revue Generale. 
12 fr. 





ne Philosophique. 
6. 





Revue Bojenciaaue. A 








ag ge A Bogiend A 1°91. With Por- 
ausseron, 
The pF cin Marine of Burope. @. 


Moreau. 
The Evolution of Organisation in Ani- 
mals. (Illus.) G. Bonn. 


Reyue * Famille. (8, Rue de la Cuenente 
tin, —). -) 1fr.50¢ 


The French ORILAS the Propagation 
of the French Language. Jules Simon. 

Choiseul’s Three Years of Exile in the 
Reign of Louis XV. G. Maugras. 

The form of the Conservatoire. H. 
Fouquier. 

Recent Travels and Interviews of 
Sovereigns in wanes J. Valfrey. 


July 1 

The Reform of Place-Hunting in French 
Politics. Jules Simon. 

The -Centenary of thé 10th of August, 
 .1792, The Swiss Guards. Count . de 
la tidre. : 

Margaret, Queen of Italy. E. Tissot. 

The Trans-Siberian Railway. With Map. 
B. Boulangier. 

The Art of Motherhood. Continued. Dr. 
G. Simon. 


Revue Frangaise de l’Etranger et des 


Colonies. (1, Piace d’Iéua, Paris.) 1 fr. 


July 1 
The Mizon Mission on the Niger. 
Progress Toward “5 aa 


Jul 
Reunion Island and "a. sdagascar. 
a8 Anti-French Propaganda in Palestine. 


Pelegrin. 
The Bend of the River Niger : a 
and Re eligion. With Maps. G. Vasco. 


(28, Orchard Street.) 
perannoum. July 

Infanticide in China pf to Chinese 
Documents. Mgr. de Harlez. 

The — and the Revision. C. 


Woes 

The Secial Position of Catholics in Eng- 
land. Concluded. H. Viietinck. 

A Russo-Panslavist Socialist Programme 
Formulated in Londor. Q. Tondini 
di Quarkhenghi. 

The Poise of Town and Country from the 
Electoral Point of View. J. de la V. 
Poussin. 

Serajevo and the Neighbouring Moun- 
tains. Concluded. A. Bordeaux. 


Revue ae a FEapoatiohe. azo, Rue St. 


aris.) 75c. July. 
eibees and Spiritism. Dr. A. Moll. 
Cee ue Pogeons 1 or Faculty of Orien- 


Psa. ow per , Dreams in 
Hypnotic Sleep. Dr. Berillon, 


Revue du Monde Catholique. BR. Rue 
u 


Lafayette, Paris.) 2 fr. 50 c. y- 
Clerical Philosophy in the Nineteenth 
Century. C. Denis. 
The Salon of 1892. Concluded. B. Loudun. 
Clr Literature. G. Loth 
vilisation amongst the Gauls. aA 


ties the Cradle of the Benedictine 
Order. J. T. de Belloc. 


(108, Boulevard 
Germain, Paris.) 3fr. July. 

The Unknowable in Modern Philosophy. 

Musto 2 aing to Herbert § J. 
usic acco! er pencer, 
Combarieu. 

The Philosophy of Proudhon. Concluded. 
G. Sorel. 


Revue des ees (7, Rue Le Peletier, 


4 of the Generis of the Federa- 
of Woman Societies. Maria 
Deraismes. 


Paternoster 
——,© : 
Railways from the Pomnt of View of 


Securit (Ilus.) Jules Martin. 
The Bpochs of Reohsase 8. Meunier. 


y 9. 
Photogra in Oaluve. M. Lip 
Ratiwayee Gon 
uly 16, 


Science and eiidelens. M. Berthelot. 

A Oase of Blindness from Birth Operated 
on for Cataract. A. Grafé. 

The Abuse of Opium. E. Martin. 


July 23. 
Antagonistic Poisons: Atropine and Pilo- 
caryine. J.P. Morat. 
Deep Sea Deposits. J. Thoulet. 
The Locusts in Algeria. 


Revue Socialiste. (10, Rue Chabanais, 
Paris.) 1fr.50c. July. 
The New Mysticism. 
The Beginnings of + ae 8 cialism. 
Continued. J. Jaur 
The Diversity of Scocanatee in the Social 
Movement. Concluded. G. Ghisler. 
The FeiwteGty of the Banque de France. 
- Delon. 
Tove Social Movement at Home and 
Abroad. A. Veber. 

Revue de Theologie. (31, Fanbourg du 
Mounstier, Montauban.) 1 fr..50c. July. 
Paysical Death and Sin. C. Ducasse. 

The Great Doctrine of the Reformers. Con- 
cluded. . L. Molines. 
Pessimistic Christians. D. Bourchenin. 


Universite Catholique. (28, Orchard 
Strect.) 20tr.perannum. July 15. 
Jean Jacques Rousseau. T. Delmont. 
Edmond and Charles Tulasne. E. Du- 
fresne. 
. The Confessions of St. Augustin. Con- 
tinued.. C. Douais. 
The Modern Sprit. J, Serre. 





Civilta Cattolica. 








Rasse 
della 





ITALIAN. 


(Rome: 8, Via Celsa). 
Post tree 25 fr. yearly. 
‘Tuly 2. 
A Masonic Third Order. 
The State of Spiritualism in 1892. 
Vetulonia and the Etruscan Question. 
The Pontificate of St. Gregory the Great in 
the History of Caristian Civilisation. 


Ju 
Leo XIII. and the ° French. 


Modern Civilisation, Science and 
Criminals. 
The Pontificate of Gregory the Great. 


The Memoirs of St. Vivia erpetua. 


Nuova Antologia. (Rome, Via del Corso, 
466.) 3 fr. 


July 1. 
Macdonald and the Neapolitan Republic. 
A. Franchetti. 
In Abyssinia. Oreste Baratiere. 
Malaria. Piero Giacosa. 
The — in the Early English Drama. G. 


Chiarini. 
A Bull- ‘fight at Seville, P. Mantegazza. 
Swiss Neutrality. by oe 


Jul 
The Ancient ia A. Issel. 
Academies and Art in Italy. 35. 
Panzacchi. 
Mili Gymnastics. Paolo Fambri. 
The Gardens of Adonis, Ersilia C. 
Lovatelli. 
The Englieh Elections. Edoardo Arbib. 
The Love Lyrics of Tasso. A. Solerti. 
Italian Somaliland. L, R. Briechetti. 


a Nazionale. (Florence, 3, Via 
ace.) 30 fr. per annum, post free. 
Joly 
France and the Brussels Anti-slavery 
Sonference, Oreste da Vella. 
Art in the Nineteenth Century. T. Luxoro 
The Holy Land. XI. Kaster at Jerusalem. 
C. del Pezzo. 
Pauline Craven Jatedfonnere, jane Her 
Family. Duchessa Ravasc 
Alfonso Picvolomini. XVI. L. *Grottanelli. 
July 16. 
Guido Guinizelli. %. Salvadort. 
Woman Twenty Centuries Ago. Comm. 
Bonghi. 


anet tee J. Pirartin. 








Cardinal Lavigerie and the French Re- 
Andrea di 


ame. Continund. A. 
The ! Six ‘Days of Creation. Continued. 
A. Stoppani. 


Finance in Italy: An Ex-Deputy. 
Swiss Neutrality. B.A. Foperti. 





‘Revista Contemporanea. 


SPANISH. 
L’Aveng. (21, Portaferrissa, Barcelona.) 
: 50c.. June. 
Paes. With Portrait. A. Cor- 
ada. P 
Popular Anthropology. T. Valenti-Vivd. 


Columbus at Ba: ma. J. Brunet i 
Bellet. 


La Miscelanea.. (O'Byrne y Leon, Carta- 


gena, S. America.) 20c, June 12, 
Dr. Rafael Celadur. - Francisco Escobar. 
The Exhumation of the Remains of the 
Dictator Corral. Hleuterio Ramirez. 


(17, Calle de 
Pizarro, Madrid.) 2 pesetas. J _— 30. 
The Td Question. XIV. V.Ortiy 


Bru 
The ‘Social Education of Women. Con- 
tinued. J. M. H. Perez. 
The Last Voyage of Columbus. I. 8. 
Blanchet. 
July 15. 


ay A History in Spain. I. C. M. 


The Last Voyage of Columbus. II. B. 
Blanchet. 
ba Bh — te 0 of History. M. 
mad 
The Social Education s Women. Con- 
tinued. J. M. BE. Pere: 
Official Statistics of Spain. Diego Pazos. 





DUTCH. 
_ De Gids. .(Luzac and Co.) 38. July. 
Bombay under Lord Reay. f. van der 


Lith. 

The Dutch Mission to Formosa, 1624-1661. 
Prof. van Toorenenbergen. 

Héléne Swarth. Max Rooses. 

A Medieval Parish Church. §S. Muller. 

Education in the South African Republic. 
W. F. Andriessen. 


Elsevier’s Seipustrearé Maandschrift. 


Casesena Gn. , Great Russell Street.) 
1s. 8d. 

J. H. > di it Haas. (Illus. Causerie.) A. 
van D 

Crossing i Line ina Dutch Man-of-War. 


Junius. 
=» oo eeagem Ardennes. (Illus.) M. A. 


isan des Ties, wT se and Co.) 1s. 6d. 


uly. 
Marriage and 7 Elucation. Cornelie 


Huygens. 
The Indian Mutiny of 1857. I, J. A. van 
den Broek. 





om 


SCANDINAVIAN. 


(Fr. Jungersen, Fr. Nygard 

d L. Schréder, Koiding.) Haif-yearly. 
= July. 
The Mexwexion Gereiigh Union Quarrel. 
A. E. Magnusson, 

e Faith a Love. P. Riemann. 

Letter from B»hemia. Kr. Johansen. 

A Re-written Song. L. Schriéder. 

The Produce Market. Chr. Faber. 

Public = Schools in Finland. 


Homat. (X.W.0.A,, Speyer Y¥rly. 


Subser., 2 kr. Nos. 3and 
From the Life of the Hindoo womens A. 
Kolmondin. 


a tor in orien By “ The Countess.” 
Why have you intered the ¥.W.O.A.? 
By “‘ One of the Many.” 

































































































Tue Review oF Reviews. 














Idun. (Frithiof Hell*erg, Stockholm.) 
Yearly subsc’ipt‘on, 8 Kr. 
No. 28. (238.) 


Jane Mabel Macfie. With Portrait. 
Nordlin, 


No. 29. (239.) 


von 
In the Fifties. Adolf Hellander. 
The bog World's Fair. Signe 


No. 30. (240.) 
Acgeste Bj sah ge +09 nee von Schwerin. 
Portrai Gelo. 


A Word to Swedish 
Mothers. By“A A Mother. 
-Some Hours in Skansen. Tant Ulrika. 


Ord och Bild. (P. A. Norstedt and Séner, 
. Stockholm.) Yearly subscription, 10 Kr. 


6. 
Louis Ge Geer. Bust by Per Hasselberg. 
Ort Tontemae.. — the Painting by 
-H. Prince E 
x The Philanthropist Philosopher.” Karl 
XII.’s friend arald Wieselgren. 
Polish fp ameroty Election-day. From 
an old Copperpla' 
The of the Bird’s-nest. Selma 


Samtiden. (Gerhard Gran, Bergen.) 
Yearly subscription, 5 kr. post-free. July. 
Thorvaldsen and Mauthner. Georg 


Rhythenical 8. Obstfeld 

Fancies. S. elder. 

Fislond’s Literatuse, Ola Hansson. 

Anarchy. Rasmus Steinsvik. 

Count von Moltke and Frederick the 
Great. ag H. Bohm. 


Svensk Tidskrift. (Frans von Schécle, 
Upeals.) P aeed subscription 10 Kr. 
No. 9 and 10. 
The Fundamental Principles of Warfare. 
C. A, Nordensvan. 
pe ay agge 4 Th. M. Fries. 
av. Alkmapn. 
So Pieeew of Swedish Pe- 
Literature. Axsel G. S. Josephs- 





MILITARY PERIODICALS. 
FRENCH. 


Journal des Sciences Militaires. (30, 
Rueet an ge ges eae Yearly 


trategy. XV. —XVII. General Lewal. 
the Pr Present State of Promotion in the 


The Premetation of the Firer for the Field 

at Battle. Captain L. Michaux-Bellaire. 

“the Ailled Armen of ge Oonah Cavalry of 
Continued. 


Weil. 
Few Observath ions on the Employment 
of Artillery in the Field, Continued. 
The Education of the Soldier.. Continued. 
oy ae Topography of Upper Alsace. 


The French Army in 1690. Continued. 

Reasoned Tnstrenion in the Infantry and 
the Social Role of Officers Under Uni- 
versal Service. 


Revue Militaire de I Etranger. (30, Rue 
Dauphine, Paris.) Yearly 
pm on. 15 fre. June. 
German War Budget for 1892-93. 
The Present State of Organisation of the 
neer T in the Russian Army. 
The Baltic and the Naval Defence of 


Germany. 2 Maos. ’ 
Foreign Naval and Military Items. 





Revue. Maritime ag Coloniale. . (30, 
Passage maser — Paris ) 

fenriy subscription 56 

. June. 
Stndy on the Mechanical Theory of Heat. 
Continued. C. Brun. (June and Julv.) 
The Old of Marine, 1622-1792, 


. Coste. 
Problems of Greater Britain. Continued. 
wha teecen, of Artillery i _ Fi, 
e oO! in 48 e 
Major F. de Mar. +63 


F. de Gasquet. 
Long era Aerial Voy  Acrotata 
pm § the Exploration 
Continent. tinued. eo Dex soa and 


Maurice Dibos. June and July. 
July. 


The ning of Naval D-nmmers ” 
_— L’Orient. Lieut. EB. 


The German Navy. Sub-Lieut. B. Guiffart. | 


Historical Studies on the Military 


Navy of France. The French Navy - 


before and during the Seven Years’ 
War. Ovntinued. Commander C. 
Chaubaud-Arnault. 

The English Fleet under Admiral Hawke 
sy a Qoasts of Aunis and Saintonge 
nl 
Vocabulary of Powders and Explosives. 
Continued. Transiation from the 
Revista Marittima of Lieut. F. Salvate’s 
excellent Vocabulary. 

Distribution of the §m+ll Planets between 
Mars and Jupiter. Major Delauney. 


GERMAN, 


agate Revue uber die Ges- 
mmten Armeen und Fiotten. 
(erg von Max Babenzien, Ratheuow.) 


Jun 
Germany: The Reichstag and the Navy. 
Vice-Admiral von Henk 

Points to be Considered in Noting the 
Military Features ofa Country. Coa- 
tinued. 

Austria: The Future of Torpado Boats. 

The Modern Fight. Concluded. Lieut.- 
Colonel Ritter Z. de Zareba. 

The Strategical Employment of Cavalry 
in Modern Times, Concluded. Cvlonel 
von Walcthoffen 

England: Bo, land's Position as a Power 
and Her Means of Defence. Con- 


tinued. 

Russia: The Fighting Forces of Russia 
in Asia. 

Denmark : The Present Condition of the 
Copenhagen Fortificatious. 


July. 


Germany: On the Lowering of the Period 
of Service with the Colours. 

The Firing Instructions for Field Ar- 
tillery and the Artillery War Game. 
Colonel Spohr. 

The Noming y Military Pro 

Austria: The Naval and Mercantile 
Marines: Their Mutual Rights and 
Duties. 

Italian Correspondence by Pellegrino. 

England’s Position as a Power and Her 
Means of Defence. Concluded 

The Fighting Forces of Russia in Asia. 

France : The Strategical Value of Military 
Positions. 

The Naval Aims of France. 

Denmark: The Present Condition of the 
Copenhagen Fortifications. Cvn- 
cluded. 


Jahrbucher fur die Deutsche Armee 
und Marine. (19, Mohrenstrasse, Ber- 
lin.) Yearly. 328. July. 

* Statistical and Tactical Reflections on the 
Three Great Fights before Metz in 
August, 1870, Major von Kunz. 

Remarks on the Campaigas of the Duke 
Ferdinand vou Brauuschweig-Liineberg, 
1761-2. 








French Ideas on the Sonton of the Three 
— in.the Assault. Major Count von 


aslingen. 
0; eal Signalling in the English Army. 
The prom pte uae a Modern 
Armoured Cupolas. Captain W. Medi- 
cus. 


Neue Militarische Blatter. (Dievenow 
a. d. Ostsee.) Qriy. 8s. ret 
Tne Russian and Chin eee Hinterland P 

sessions in Central 

Historical Detai's of he Prasien Reserve 
rk in 1806: The #ignt wt Hale. 
G. E. von Natzwer, 

Promotion to Field Officer in Russia. 

Efforts Towards the Utiiisation of Bal- 
loons for Militery Purpos+s. 

The Present Condition of Military Aero- 
nautics. Ovntinued, Lieut.-Colonel 
H. Hoernes. 

Recent Experiments with Mangin and 
Schuckert Electric Light Prujecirs. 

The Cryptophone. 


AUSTRIAN. 
Mittheilungen aus dem Gebiete des 
Seewesens. (Druck und Cowmissiuns 
Verlag von Carl Geroid’s Sohn, Vienna.) 
Yearly 17s. July—August. 

The New Coast Charts of the Adriatic. 
1 Chart. Lieutenants R. Dreger and 
H. Noppes. 

The Progress of Paootogrammetry. 10 
Figs. Professor Schiffner. 

Considerations on the Dirigible Torpedo. 

Jarrow on the Vibration of Ships. 

The Italian Naval Budget for 1892-93. 

The Italian Battle-ship Sardegna. 5 Figs. 

Yearly Report of Meteorological and 
Magnet'c Observatioas at the Pola 
Observatory. 


ITALIAN. 


Rivista di Artiglieria e Genio. (Tipo- 


rafia e Vugucra. 201, Via Nazionale, 
fen) Yearly, 40 lire. June, 

A Few Ideas on the Compilation of Prac- 
tical, Instructions for Artillery. Major 
L. de Feo. 

A propos of the Damage tothe Repairing 
Docke at Spezia oa Taranto. 15 Figs. 
Lieutenant L. i 

The Hlectric Lighting of Coast Batteries. 
Lieutenant G. San Martino. 

Gave and Complete Instrument for 

off Distances and Ae 2 
Pintes 10 Figs. Captain B. Zanotti 

The 6°5 m.m. Mannlicher Rifle. 

A propos of Artillery Tactics. 

The Krupp Quick-firing Guns. 

The New Belgian Magazine Rifle. 4 Figs. 

The United States3'2 inch Gun. 18 Figs. 

_ Renard’s Lecture on Aviation. 8 

8. 


Rivigts Marittima. (Tipografi del 


Sena‘o, Rome.) Yearly, 20s. Double 
Number. July-August. 

Patent Automatic Eleetrical Indicator 
for Ships’ Lights. (Illus.) Commander 
V. Moreno. 

The German Mercantile Marine. Oon- 
tinued. Salvatore Raineri. 

The First Steps in Nautical Science. 3 
Figs. E. Gelcich. 


SPANISH. 


Revista Generale de Marina. (Direc- 
cion de Hidrugratia, Caile de Aleats ss, 
— ) Yearly, 16s. ; single copies, zs 


The ties of Torpedo Boats. 10 Figs. 
eut. H. O. Carvajal. 
ate. Building Yards of 
the Wor IV. 8 Figs. Comma.der 
on 
Essay on “Naval Strategy. Continued. 
©Commander Don M. Monteroy Rap ilo. 
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Abbreviations af Magazine Titles used in this Indez. 

















Albe. Albemarle. E.W.R. Eastern and Western | Jur. R. Juridical Review Phren. M. Phrenological Mags 
A.C.Q. American Catholic Review K.0. King’s Own zine 
Quarterly Review Econ. J. Economic Journal K. Know ledge P.L. Poet Lx -e 
AR. Andover Review Econ. R. Economic Review L.H. Leisure Hour P.R.R. Presbyterian and Be- 
A.A P.S. Annals of the American | E.R. Edinburgh Review Libr. Library formed Review 
Academy of Political | Ed.R.,A. — Review, Libr.R. Library Review. P.M.Q. Primitive Methodist 
and Science Lipp. Lippincott’s Monthly Quarterly Review 
Ant. Antiquary Ed.R.,L, Baucational Review, L.Q. London Quarterly P.R.G.S. oo of the Royal 
A. Arena London Long. Lon n's Magazine Geographical Society 
Arg. Argosy E.H. Bealieh Historical Luc. Lucifer Psy.R. Proceedings of the 
are J. Art Journal Revi Lud. M. Ludgate Monthly Society for Psychical 
As. Asclepiad E.I. En li 8 ~s Illustrated o- Lyceum Research 
A.Q. Asiatic Quarterly azine ac. Macmillan’s Magazine Q.J.Econ. qeatey Journal of 
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Machylos, Persians of, AM 
Aesthetics, P chologically Conetered, by H. 
R. Marshall, ind, July 


rica 

Mashonaland, A, Boggie on, G B, July 

The First Circumnav: mag , 4 pons Chala, 
a French Sheldon on, A, 

ade oat oe ve - Dr - Schlichter 


Service in he "Rights, West Africa, U S M, 


Agrcuffara Labourers, see under Rural Life 
—— Sarah Wilson on, Q, Aug 

America : 

The Discovery of America, E R, July 

Travels in Equatorial America, E R, July 
Anaesthetics: The Cause — Prevention of 

Death by Chloroform, As, 2nd Quarter 
— Father, of Pollina, A. Muston on, Mis 


Anschaung! hd ad Does it Mean? by Dr. P. 
Carns, Mon, J 

Authropologieal Hi Whtory of Europe, J. Beddoe 
on, Seot 

Archaeolo; 


< 


ae. in the Ceme‘ if of St. 


Recent 
Pris , Canon Brownlow on, D R, July 
Architecture : 
Domes, Spires, and Towers, P. Macqueen on, 
8 : 
The Inefficiency of the Army by Gen. Sir P. 
L. McDougall, Black, Aug 


The Coming "Revolucion - Tactics and 
yaa by Lieut.-Col. H. Elsdale, C R, 


The co lier Infantry Attack, Capt. H. R. Gall 
on, ug 
The Combined Action of Cavalryand Infantry, 


US M, Aug 
Mounted Infavtry in 1816, US M, Aug 
“Statistician’s” Attack on |“ Tmpestal 
Defence,” 8. Wilkinson on, be S M, Aug 
Conscription, Ouida on, F R. Avg 
Military Schools of the ted tates, Lieut. 
W. R. Hamilton on, O, Aug 
The saree Armies, Col. t, A. Dodge on, 


oie italan Army, Co]. G. Goiran on, Harp, 
"he 





| Army Chaplains and Their Work, C. C. Bate- 
man on, Hom uly 

Astronemy : Zh The Planet Mars, Edith P. Warlow 

oe Hobin Saray,” J. C. Hadden on, Mac, 


damien: 
Lending | Money to Australia, Sir R. Hamilton 
on, 
Constitutional’ aiten in Australia, W. K. 
Rose on, Jur R, J 
Australian Defence, vs M, Aug 


Baalbek, Ruins of, Mac. a; 

Bacon versus Shakespeare, . Reed on, A, July 

Ballet-Dancing : The Building of the Ballet, A. 
Mayhew on, I, Au 

Bath and its Memo es, H. Russell on, Q, Aug 

Bellew, Kyrle, Portraits of, Str, July 

Berlin ‘Society, Prof. Geffcken on, New R, Aug 

Bible and Biblical Criticism 

The Te lee of the Bible, Rev. P. Prescott 
on, 

Be —— om Eden, Rev. J. 8S. David on, 


mm Grlvical Analysis of the First Book of 
Isaiah, Prof. T. or on, Jew Q, July 
=. Fourth Gospel, Rev. J 


ug 
The ae Gospel, Prof. J.T. Marshall on, 


mo’ ees int and Old Testament Quota- 
tions in the New Testament, Dr. J. M. 
Ludlow on, Hom R, July 

The Doctrine of the Atonement in the New 
Testament, Prof. Agar Beet on, Ex, Aug 

"Ch Qa - Authority in Religious Belief, 

Bi-Metallism, —, under Finance 

Birds: 


es rye and Pigmy Parrots, W. T. Greene 
on 

Talking ae A. T. Elwes on, G O P, ag 
The Passing of the Birds, by B. To:rey, A M, 


Aug 
Bird Communities, F. A. Fulcher on, Y E. 


Aug 
Biscuit Town—Reading, J. Hatten on. E I. Aug 
Black Forest to Black Sea, by F. D. Mulct, 


. A. Cross on, Ex, 


Beehm-Bawerk’s ey ~ i Interest, F. A. 
Walker on, Q J Econ 

Sire The Mirror — Plate Glass Industry, 

uly 

Boniface, “tbe pects of Germany,” Rev. H. 
Gracey on, Mis R, Aug 

Bourget, Paul, R. Gurneil on, Albe, Aug 

Bourne, H. R. Fox, of the Weekly Dispatch, 
CS J, Aug 

Bramwell], Lord, Portrait of, Jur R, July 

"Gn ane and Bridge-Builders, P. MacQueen on, 

OS, A 

British Acneeiation, at Edinburgh in 1834, Dr. 

J. Macaulay on, L H, Aug 


Cabmen’s Shelters after Midnight, C S J, Aug 
Caird, Principal, Rev. A. Jenkinson on, Think, 


oalitern, see under United States 
— and Loyalty, by E. Wyman, C 8, 


The 7 Plains of Canada, C. A. Kenaston 
on, C M, 
Canal-boat tite. Murphy on, Fr L, Aug 
Cantillon’s Place in Economics, H. Higgs on, 
Q J Econ, July 
=. Thomas, Bkman, Aug 
as — Use of. Dean ro on, NAR, 
Catholic Church 
The Catholic Church 4 the Indians, Rev. D. 
Manley on, C W, J 
The Wie Semmer | School, J. A. Mooney 
on, ’ 
The Catholic ucational Exhibits at 
World’s Fair, J. L. Spalding on, C W, sory) 
Pastor's History of the Popes, Rev. T. B. 
Scannell on, D R, July 
Chicago: N. Canby on, Chaut. Aug 
Chicago and the World’s Fair 
The Catholic Hdncational Exhibit, J. L. 
Spalding on, C W, July 
Architecture at the World’s Fair, H. Van 
Brunt on, C M, Aug 
The World's Religions at the World’s Fair, 
Rev. F. N. Réale on, A, July 
Jesus, the Church, and the World’s Fair, 








Harp, Aug 





B. O. Flower on, A, July 
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as “raga Rights, Kate D. Wiggin on, Scrib, 
Oniak: Infanticide, Prof. Ds Harlez on, D R, 


uly 
Cholera: 
Sir Jos. Fayrer on, New R, Aug 
Oriental Pilgrimages and a Dr. W. G. 
leston on, NA R, 


uly 
Christ: oe. Speculations as to his Person, 
Christ's Prof. R. J. Bertrand on, 


Mis R, Aug 
@hburch and Caristianity : 


The Church’s Attitude ee Amusement, 


Rev. W. Fay on, Hom R, J 


The Evidential Value of Ouristiza Experience, 


LQ, Jul 


The Wetec of Authority in Re‘igious Belief, 


Ch 


Q, July , 
ye and Evolution, St. G@. Mivart on, 


s, Aug 
Oburen of Engiand : 
Disestablishment, Q R, Jul 


oo Equality : the Bithe Cry of Dissent- 


Clericalism, Ch 


Pre ican Writers and t e Gone of Ephesus, 


Rev. L. Rivington on, D R July 
bee 2a Folk Lore, Rev. J. BE a on, NH, 


‘ Ohursh Plate of Yorkshire and of Wiltshire, 


T. M. Fellow on, Rel. ool 
Church Movement in 1833, N H, Aug 
Church of St. Augustine, Hedon, Rel, July 
Clsirvoyance: Dr. Backman’a Experiments, 


Psy R, July 


Clergy : 
es and the Pulpit, Bishops W. C. Doane 


and F. Mallalieu on, NAR, July 

The Adinicter’s Duty to ‘the Ghuvele at the 
Present Day, Prof. F. Goden on, Hom R, 
Jul 

A en of a Theologian, rg July 

Oid Welsh Preachers, Rev. D. B. Hooke on, 


Sun H, Aug 

Cloister Life inthe re of Coeur de Lion, Dean 
Spence on, G W, A 

Coal Supply ag the Spending Leases, A. A. 
McLeon on, F, July 

Columbus, K. Castelar on, C M, Aug 

Coloma, Father Luis, Ly, July 

Colonies and Imperial Federation : 
sin Federation, F. P. Waltonon, 

ur 

a Fur-Anglican Alliance, J. Stanley Little on, 


GB, Ju 
Comte, ow Lite of, Ly, Jul 
Condition of the Peo ple: Social Condition of 
the Poor in Glasgow, Scot R, July 
Confessions of a Theologian, A, July 
Consciousne:s: The Influence P| Muscular 
States of Consciousness, Mtnd, July 
Consumers, I. L. Rice on, F, Ju ou 
Corfu and the Ionian Sea, C Woolson on, 
Harp, Aug 
Corsican Folk Lore, C J, A Me 
Cranmer, Thomas, A , iew of his Execu- 
tion, A. Bailey on, E H, J 
Cremation, Rev. S. pe Gena on, C J, Aug 
Crime and the Criminal Laws : 
A New Court of Criminal Procedure for Scot- 
land, A. D. Blacklock on, Jur R, July 
Crime and Criminal Law in the United 
States, E R, July 
Crime in France, Mdme. Blaze de Bury on, 


CR, Aug 
Ourrents of the North Atlantic, R. Beynon on, 
K, A 
dodier’ The Evolution of the Cycle, Str, 


July 
Round the World with Wheel and Camera, 
by F. G. Lenz, 0, Aug 
Cyprian, St., Correspondence of, Ch Q, July 
Cyprus, TB, Aug 


Dallinger, Dr., a the Microscope. L Q, July 
Daniel, Dr. J. H. Hitchens on, * = Aug 
Death, P. G. Mitchell on, N Se, A 


Democracy and Politics, H. Rose re WL, Aug | Food. Foreien, Black, Aug 
NC, Football: 7 inter oollagiate Football, by H. A. Poe, 


Digby, Sir Kenelme, As, 2nd quarter 
si oa Art of, by Col. Kenney-Herbert, 


Disestablishment, see under Church of England Pounding a ‘New Religion, B. Carneri on, I J E, 
eatres 
Raepee Wayfaring in the Rouergue, E. H. 


Drama, see under Th 
Dreams: 
Imagination in Dreams, by F. Greenwood, 


CR, Aug 
Physiology of Dreams, As, 2nd quarter 
Dumas, Alexandre, Portraits of, Str, July 


Verner, N C, Aug 


Earthquakes (see also under Japan) : 
The Causes of Earthquakes, Rev. H. N. 
Hutchinson on, K, Aug 
Edinburgh : 
Its Religious Associations, Sun H, A 
Scott's ** Own Romantic Town,” L H. Aug 


— (London) and the Journal of HEduca- 
on) 
Buca ion in Germany, by F. Reutter, W R, 
Aug 


“te Newspaper Press, W. Fraser Rae on, N C, 


cane Mrs. Brewer on, Sun H, A 
In the Lotus Land, C. W. Wood a vArg, A we 
Egvptology: Pre- Historic Times, Sir 
Dawson on, N AR, Jul 
Electoral (see also under Ireland): 
The General _ and After, ‘by W.. 7, 
Stead, CR 
The Moral of thet Elections, by Sidney Webb, 


CR, Aug 

The Results of the Elections, Black, Au 

Why I Voted for Mr. ae by Sirf. H. 
Farrer and others, N C, A 

A Bird’s-Eye View of the General Election, by 
A. A. Baumann, Nat R, Aug 

The Real aged Programme, by C. A. Whit- 
more, Nat R, Aug 

The Platform and the Elections, E R, July 

Awakened Candidates, by H. D. Traill, FR, 


The Botitical Outlook, by W. EB. H. Lecky, 











Dungeness or Dover? by Major Willoughby 


Education (see also Contents of the Hdueational | | 


Freeman, B. A., Q R, July 
James Bryce on, EH, July 
Freemasons, Ly, uly 
Ter Women a etters, A. Hornblou on, 
PL, Aug 
Froude, J. A., and His Critics, by T. R. Holmes, 
Aug 


’ 


Gambling and Cheating in aaa Rome, Prof. 
R. Lanciani on, N A RJ 

Gardening : 
Formal and Landscape ot EE ER, J "4 
= : Wilderness became a Garden, C F 


Gardiner 's Civil War, Rev. Dr. Hayman on, DR, 
u 


y 
Gases, Liquefaction of, V. Cornish on, K, Au 
Geographical Education and the Royal Scottish 
Geographical Society, Sir M. E. Grant -Duff 
on, Ed. R L, July-Aug : 
Geol gy, see also contents of Natural Science : 
Recent Researches in Pleistocene, Climate, 
and Geography, Scot G M, July j 
German Ocean to Black Sea, 0, Aug 
Germany : 
William and Bismarck, C R, Aug 
German Labour Colonies, A. G. Warner on, 
Q J Econ, July 
Miners’ Lite in the German Harz, Q J Econ, 





| 
| 
| 
| 


The _ The 4g - ‘atl 
ort, Sarah Pereira on, Sun M, A 
Gilbert, John Thomas, Ir M, Aug 
Gloucester Harbour, R. C. Trane te, C M, Aug 
Gloves, Romance of, S. W. Beck on, Cos, Aug 
| Golf, Apotheosis of, W. E. Norris on. C M, Aug 
Gontaut; Mdme. de. Memoirs of, E R, y @ 


T. W. Russell, F. Greenwood, and others, | Guérin’s Centaur, Mrs. Fields on, Serib, A 


F R, Aug 
Tne Liberal ee by G. Shaw-Lefevre, 


Old i tctons, Lord Brabourne on, Black, | 


Elizabeth, Queen, Sarah Tvtler on, GO P, Aug 
Energy, Equalization of, M. Crackanthorpe on, 


e, Aug 
Bngloneg an and Its Monastery, Rev. E.J. Gough | 
01 Aug 
English Society, H. A. Herbert on, $ee- Aug 
Equatorial American Travels, E R, July 
Evangelistic Movements of the Present Times, 
Dr A. T. Pierson on, Hom R, July 
Evolution : 

















Franco-German War: 


Fast and Loose oe of Evolution, Jos. 
Cook on, O D, July 

Evolution and Christianity, St. G. Mivart on, 
Cos, Aug 


Fairbairn, Rev. A. -M.,-F, H. Stead on, RC, 
uly 
Farmers’ and ated Supply Society, Rev. 
H. Jones on, LH, A 
Fiction : | 
Faith and Fiction, by Julia Wedgwood, C R, 


Aug 
Some Aspects of Sentiment, by J. B. Firth, 


; Au 
T° Novela on One Theme, C. E. Oldham on, 
ug 
Field a Ethics of, by G. Greenwood, W R, 
Finames (see also contents of the Bankers’ Maga- 


zine 

Unfetterea Banking. W R Aug 

Bi-metallism, D. Watney on, Gi B July 

What Shall the Ratio rt iby Senator Stew- 
art and others, NAR, J 

*. oh? of Money, H. = Higgins on, A| 

Geometrical Theory of the sian of 
Prices, L. Walrason, AAPSJ 

Tbe Basis of Interest, B. F. Heghes on, 


AAPS,J uly 
Boehm-Bawerk 6 Theory of Interest, F. A. 


Walker on, QJ Econ July 


Lipp, A 


Barker on, T B, Aug 


The French Empress Ang the German War, 
by A. Forbes, SNC, Aug 





New R, 
ey Position om the Liberal Unionists, Albe, | 





| 
| 


| Guan, William, Portraits of, Str, Jul iy" 


Hale. Dr. Edward E. ae Hew 
England Boyhood), A M, A 

Hardy. Thomas, C § J, Aug 
His Novels, Wm. Sharp on, F, Jul 

| Harris, Townsend, W. E. Griffis on, Am. Aug 

Haweis, Rev. R., When I Was a Young 
Man, Y¥ M, Pa 

— Isaac, Rev. Dr.. W. Barry on, DR, 
July 

| Henley, Mr., Poetry of, A. Symons on, F R, 


ug 
Heraldry: On the Right to Use Coat-Armour 
- oeret. by G. W. Campbell, Jur R, 
u 
Herschell, Lord, Portraits of. Str, July 
Himalayas: Geology of the sane Himalaya, 
Woodward on, N Sc, Aug 
Holland: 
"a Water-Meadows, byiT. D. Pigott, C R, 


sotinat. Dr. Oliver Wendell, Black, Aug 
Hungary: 
The Coming of the Huugarians, J. B. Bury 
on, Scot R, July 
Hymnology, he of, Ch Q, July; LQ, 
July; QR, July 
H panliona and Mental Suggestion, B. O. 
lower on, A, July 


Ibsenism, L 

Ice and Ice- sae, T. M. Prudden on, Harp, 
Aug 

Icebergs, N. S. Shaler on, Scrib, Aug. 


Imperial Federation, see under Colonies. 
India: 
Our Road ~ India, Capt. F. R. Maunsell on, 


, Aug 
Gold Standard for India, Bank, Aug 
Influenza, Dr. J. Althaus on, C R,. Aug 
Inglis, Rev John, of the New Hebrides” Mission, 
Rev: Dr. R. Steel on, Mis R, Aug 
Insurance : 
Risk in Sale in Relation to Insurance, W. 
Harvey on, Jur._R, July 
Insurance Companies and Ground-Rente, 
Bank, Au 
National Insurance: 
Old Age Pensions and Pauperism, L peu 
Old Age Pensions in England, J. G. 
on, Q J Econ, July 
os Sea, Corfu and, C. F. Woolson on, Harp, 
ug 


Irelaud : ; 
The Verdict of England, by, Edw. Dicey, N C, 
ug 
tw Home Rule, by_Marquis of Lorne, 
,» Aug 
An Irish Senate Ly, July 
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Mr. Balfour's Work in the West, by Rev. J. 
Verschoyle, F R, Aug 
Ireland under Grattan’s een by W.J. 
O'Neill Daunt, W R, A 
Irish Spies and lataanpeen, “7 Sy 
Irish Wega and Minstrelsy, D Talend on, 
tly: The Situation in Italy, Signor Crispi on, 
=. = Coast, T. G. Bonney on, Fr L, 
ug 
— Johannes, C W, July 
“Pazation in Japan, G. Droppers on, QJ Econ, 


oni! 4 and Growth *; _ in Japan, T. 
Okadaon, AAP S, J 
The Barthquakeot 1851, EitetonOumibie 
on, 
An Ascent of agi y a M.{L. and D. 
P. Todd on, C M, A 
Jeune, Lady, on London, Society, W. H. Mal- 
lock on, NAR, J 
Jews and Judaism <* also Contents of the 
Jewish Quarterly): 
rr the Jewish Question, by C. Zeublin, 
July 
The Povo ue, by H. Ormonde. N H. Aug 
Johnson, Dr. jamuel, Letters of, Ch Q, jaar 
Jcurnalism : 
The pote of the future, J. A. Cockeril 
on, Lipp, A 
ae English Sonorter; E. Porritt on, N A R, 


uly 
The St. James's Gazette — the Globe, H. W. 
Massingham on, LH, Aug 
The Egyptian Newspaper — W. Fraser 
Rae on, N C, Aug 


Kipling, Kudyard, —- his Tales, Q R, July 

. Cope on, G M, Aug 

Knox, John, Prof. J. S. Blackie on. C R, Aug 

Kuenen, Abraham, Rev. P. H. Wicksteed on, 
Jew Q, July 


La Fontaine, C. Gayarre on, Bel M, July 
Labour Questions : 
The Labour Party and the New Parliament, 
by a Burns and J. Keir Hardie, New R, | 


| 
| 


What should be the Attitude of the Pulpit to | 
the — Problem? by W. L. Sueldon, 
IJE, July 

Home Workers in East London, C S J, Aug 

German Labour Colonies, A, G. Warner on, | 
Q J Econ, July 

The Central Bureau for the Promotion of the | 
Welfare of the Labouring Classes in Ger- | 
many, L. S. Rowe on, AA PS, July 

Lally, Comte de, Letters of, New R, Aug | 
Lancashire, J. C. Fielden on, Black, Aug | 
Lapland: Amongst the Lapps, by W. C.| 

Preston, G W, Aug | 

w and the es (see also Contents of | 
the Juridical Review) : | 

= imoay and Limits of Legislation, | 

e 
= Edward, of the Daily Telegraph, CS J, | 


Libosl Unionists, Albe, Aug 
G. Shaw Lefevre on, New R, A 
Lincoln, Abraham, as a Strategist, Archibald 
Forbes on, N AR, July 
Literature : | 
Pre-Columbian Literature in America, C.| 
Thomas on, M A H, July 
Booke About German and — Literature, | 
B. Matthews on, Cos, A 
a ar Women of ‘Sectece, , * Hornblow on, 
Fr ug 
Literary Paris, T. Child on, Harp, Aug | 
Logical Calculus, W. E. Jobnson on, Mind, July | 
London: A Riverside Parish, W. alter Besant | 
on, Serib, Aug 
Lotze’s Antithesis Between: Thoughts and} 
Things, A. Hastwood *, oe July | 
Loire, Chateau of, L Q, J 
Lynch law, R. B. Seaman on, NC, Aug 


a <a Marshall, Reminiccences of, E R, 

D | 

W.0-0. Morris on, Scot R. J 

Machiavelli Prince, by W. R. _ = 
uly 

Madeira, L. Jerome on, Y E, Aug 

a Square, Prof, H. Schubert on, Mon, 
uly 


IJE,| 





| New Guinea: A 


INDEX. 


ay 4 -eating Reptilce, by Dr. A. Stradling, C J, 


Aug 
Manning, Cardinal, Q R. July 
Marbot, Baron de, L . July 
Marceau, Francois Severin, Xe. P. Thompsonon, | 


GM, Aug 
Marl Pits, &. Holland on, N N, A 
Marlow, Julia, Mildred Aldrich oo, ey AR, July 
Marriage and the Marriage Lawe: 
Chivalry and Matrimony, W. Wheater on, 
GM, Aug 
Mashonaland, see under Africa 
Mauritius before the Cyclone, Black, Aug 
Medical Charities, C. S. Loch on, N C, Aug 
— Medieval, Dr. Momerie on, Albe, 
u 
Military mr see under Armies 
Mind, Law of, C. S. Peirce on, Mon, July 


Miners’ Life in the German Harz, Q J Econ, | 


Jul 

Missions, see contents of Missionary Review of 
the World, Church Missionary Intelligencer, 
Regions Beyond 

Mohammedanism : 
—_— and Theosophy, A. R. Webb on, Lue, 

u 

Monten: The Princip'es of a Consistent Unitary 

World-View, Prof. E. Haeckel on, Mon, July 


| Mont Blanc: 


Story of, J. E. Muddock on, Str, July 
First Ascent of. R. Edgcumbe on, Nat R, Aug 
Moore, Tom, J. P. O. Byrne on, W R, Aug 
Moorland Parish for Forty Years, Ch Q, July 
Morality : 
Wanted—An Art of Morals, by A. J. Ball, 
Albe, Aug 
Moroeco: W. rartin Wood on, E W R, Aug 
Mozley, Miss, Essays of, Ch Q, July 
Muley Hassan, C. F. Goss on, NC, Aug 
Mutton Bird Island, Bishop of Tasmania on, 
New R, Aug 


| 
| Natural History (see also under Spiders, Birds, 


etc., and Contents of Natural Science) : 
Glimpses of Wild-Life, by John Burroughs, 
C M, Aug 
In the Weald, Black, Aug 


My Pool: Scenes eg Seasons at an Inland | 


Reservoir, C, Au 
Microscopic Pond- Life, H. Scherren on, L H, 


Aug 
Natural Selection, W. T. Freeman on, G M, Aug 
Natural Selection in Morals, by S. Alexander, 
IJE, July 
ie“ 
Naval Engineering in Warships, H. Williams, 


USM, Aug 

The Royal Navy under James I., M. Oppen- 
heim on, E H, July 

Survey of Exploration in 
British New Guinea, Scot. G M, Juiy 

Newfoundland : 
The Tribulations of Newfoundland, Mrs. Mayo 

on, Vie, Aug 

Newfoundlana Fisheries, B T J, July 

Norfolk Broads, E. J. Humphreys on, Photo Q, | 
July 

Norway: Summer Outing by 
Sun, Anna M. Reed on, Fr. 


the Midnight 
, Aug 


| j Cogan, Idea of, F. C. Sharp on, I J E, 
1 


y 
Oceanic Basins, 


Permanence of, Dr. A. R. 
Wallace on, N Se, Aug 
Old Age Pensions, see under Insurance 


(National) 
Opium Question: Methods of Cure of the 
Opium ,Habit, Mrs. E. W. Morse on, O D, 


July 
ay of the Bath, A. R. Bellingham on, Vie, 


ug 

Orendel, Legend of, Scot R, July 

Orleans, Charles of, A Poet Prince, A. Walters 
on, T B, Aug 

| Orvieto, W. L. Allen on, I, Aug 

Oxford in the _ Vacation, N. W. Metcalfe 
on, Fr L, Au 

Oxford Movensent, Isaac Wiliiams and, Ch Q, 
uly 


Palestine : 
Prehistoric Times = Palestine, 
Dawson on, N A R, July 
The Church ‘of the Resurrection or of the 
Holy Sepulchre, Rev. T. R. Macpherson on, | 
, Jul 
Pamir Country: M. Henri Dauvergne’s Ex- 
plorations, C. B. D. Black on, Scot G M. July 


Sir J. W. 


| 
} 
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| Pastiomentary (see also under Electoral, 
Ireland) : 
| Failure or Success in Parliament, by H. W. 
| Lucy, New R, Aug 
Pastor's Te - the Popes, Rev. T. B. Scan- 
| nellen, DR, J 
Patten’s Wea Beoncmnies, J. P. Clark on, 
AAPS, July 
Pauperism and the Poor Law: 
Unpopularity of the Poor Law, Nat R, Aug 
The Casual Wards of Paris, by KE. R. Spearman 


} , Aug 
Pennsylvania : A Fierv Flood, by Miss O. F. 
Gordon-Cumming, Ata, Aug 
Pewter, Old English. Rel, July 
Philippine Islands, R. A. kane on, Cos, Au 
Photography (see also Contents of the Photo- 
graphic Quarterly, and Wilson's Photographic 
Magazine) : 
ie Photographs, A. C. Ranyard on, K, 


ug 
Round the World with Wheel and Camera, by 
F. G, Lenz, 0, Aug 

Physical Culture, Bel. M, July 
Piceadilly, C J, Au 
Pitt’s War Policy, q R, July 
Poetry: 

Nature and Elements of, E. C. Stedman on, 


CM. Aug 
Recent English Poets, by Hon. Roden Noel, 


ta, Aug 
Political Economy : 
“The 5 hog ng Fallacy,” T. B. Veblen 
on, Q J Econ, July 
Politics (see also under Electoral, Parlia- 
mentary, Ireland, etc.) : 
Politics and Ethics, QR, July 
Prof. R. EB. Thompson on, Hom R, July 
Politics’ and Democracy, H. Rose on, W L, 


Aug 
Politics and the Pulpit, Bishops W. C. 
Doane and W, F. Mallalieu on, N A R, July 
Porteous Riot, G. W. T. Omond on, Scot R. a 
Post Office: The — Post Office, Rev. 
Shindler on, K O, A 
Potteries : 
A Peep at an Art nit C. L. Hind on, 


G W, Aug 
iy of Old London, OC. Cooper on, G M, 


ug 
i fy Battle of, Miss C. M. Yonge on, 
’ u 
Protection and Fair Trade: 
The Question of Preferential Tariffs, by Sir O. 
Tupper F R, Aug 
Psychical Research, see contents of the Pre 
ceedings of the Society 


Race Problems of America : 
New Aspects of the Negro Question, S. M. 
Davis on, O D, Jul 
Race Legislation for Railways, Prof. W. S. 
Scarborough on, O D, July 
Does the Negro Pay for his Bducation? G. 
W. Cable on, F, July 
ioe in the South, F. Douglass on, 
uly 
The Catholic Church and the Indians, Rey. 
D. Mauley on, C W, July 
Railways: 
The North-Bastern awd and its Engines, 
W. Worsdell on, E I, Aug 
Railway Safety Appliances, H. S. Haines on, 
NAR, July 
Driving the Last Spike of the Union Pacific, 
S. Dillon on, Serib, Aug 


Ramsay's Asia Minor, Q R, July 
Reading—Biscuit Town. J. Hatton on, E I, L, Aug 
Reading Leases and the Coal Supply, A a = 


McLeod on, F, July 
Religious Equality, Ch Q. July 
Keunion Conference at Grindelwald, RC, July 
Ritchie, Mre., Chapters from Unwritten Me- 
moirs, Mac, Aug 
— Theology, Prof. J. Orr on, Think, 
ug 
Rivarol, Lady Colin Campbe)! #s. Nat R, Aug 


Riviére, Briton, Portraits of, Sux, July 
Roman Archeology : 


Gambling and Cheating in + Rome, 
Prof. R. Lanciani on, N AR, J 
Roman Wall of Hadrian, F. H. ‘Abell on, Nat, 


R, Aug 
‘Ruminantéand their Distribution, R. Lyddekkes 


on, K 

‘town and Country, L q: J 7 
| Ruskin’s Ethics of the Dust, W L, A 

| Russell, Dr., of Maynooth, Ir M, ia” 





FESR 


eR UE ago, 


SAGAS: 


RIESE DTI ERR aR TR TE I ARNT TOS SEINE IN ERIE Ie PAO ETE IG 


RUSS NS aE I LRT ATR CE TREAT CREF! 
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Russell, Charles, of the Glasgow Herald,C S J, 
Au 

Russell, W. Clark, on “The Wreck of the 
Grosvenor,” I, Aug 

Russia: 
Tne Russians at Home, C, Aug 
Russia’s Land System : The Cause of Famine, 

. gar on, F, J ~~ 

Russian Universities, H. Wright on, 

Scot R, July 


Sala, G. A., H. How on, Str, J 
Sal’ H ll and its Old ‘Inns, J. "W. Sherer on, 
, Aug 

Salvation Army: 

The ** Darkest he ” Scheme, Archdeacon 
Farrar on, RC, J 

Salzburger Exiles in Georgia, Rev. Dr. J. F. 
Horst on, Harp, Aug 

Samuel, Prof. W. G. Eimelie on, Ex. Aug 

Savings Banks “ye — Sara L. O.erholtzer 


on, AAPS,J 
Science : 
Recent Science, Prince Krapotkin on, N C, 
ug 
Scotland 


How the Scottish Palen was Effected, J. 
Downie on, Scot R, July 
Scott, Sir Walter, e 
His ao. Romantic Town — Edinburg), 
LH, A 
Scudry, Sabdisine de, Sarah Tytler on, Vic, 
Au 
aeiee: 
Some Modern Sermons, Ch Q, Jul 
Shakespeare (see also Contents of Shakespear- 
ana) : 
Saeors in Pred Plays, Dr. H. Wheeler on, 


Chaut. A 
—_ aren S shakespeare, E. Reed on, A, 


The -, of emeenancien: Criticism, Lewis 
Theobald, Q R, July 
Shelley, Mary Wollstonecraft, T B, Aug 
Shelley, Poet, 
F. Adams on, F R, A 
W. H. White, Wm. Watson, and Jane Barlow 
on, Bkman, Aug 
A. D. Innes on, M P, a 
G. E. Woodberry on. C M, 
or at Marlow, eect eater on, Vic, 


” Ce Unbound,” V. D. Scudder on, 





INDEX. 


Spiders, Grant Allen on, Long, A 

Standard Oil ie he Gvspel “ot Greed, R. 
Sherman on, F, J 

Stuart, Margaret, i. S, Macdowall on, Mac, 
Au 


oe: Dwellings, D. MacRitchie on, 


Ant, Aug 
Summer Hunting, by Hon. G. Lascelles, New 


R, Au 
Sun-Dials, S. F. A. Caulfeild on, G OP, Aug 
Switzerland’s Model Democracy, S, H. M. Byers 
on, M AH, July 


Taormina, Julia Cartwright on, Ata, Aug 
Thackeray, W. M., Chapters from Unwritten 
Memoirs, by Mrs. Ritohie, Mac, Aug 
Theatres and the Dra 
The Drama in the Doldrame, by Wm. Archer, | 


F R, Aug 
Beginnings of the Drama in America, by R. 
avey, Nat R, Aug 


The Drama in the Antipodes, by Hon. L. 
Wingfield, New R, Aug 
Glimpses of the ¢ Beater Lyric Drama, by 
Mrs. F. B. Harris, Chaut, Aug 
Tea Culture in Assam, BT J, Jul 
Technical Education in Surrey, 





if Percival on, | 


N Se | Wale 


acc dacn and the Liquor Traffic : 
A Prohibition of Drink-Shops, Sun M, Aug | 
*~ wooune Total Abstinence Savenaien, 

Jul 

Theosophy, see contents of Lucifer | 

Trade Routes of — Britain, T. H. B. 
Graham on, G M, A 

Trained Bands in Edinburgh, Benj. Taylor on, 
Vie, Ang 

Trinity C or see under Universities 

Troy City, ee of, Mrs. M. J. Lamb on, 


H, 
Turkey To- o~ by H. A. Salmoné, E W R, Aug 


Udall, Nicholas, the Author of ‘ Roister| 
Doister,” W. Trant on, Shake. July { 

United States (see also under Kace Problems) : | 

The Pending Campaign, W. M. Springer and 
Others on, A, July | 

Mr. Harrison's — Administration, J. R 
Hawley on, 

What Ps Cleveland — For, C. F. Adams 
on, F, July 

Through a e-em Campaign, by E. 
Porritt, LH, 4 | 

The Conv ention  s Minneapolis, M. Halstead | 





Shipping : The Raising of the Utopia, Str, July 
Shrewsbury, Arthur, Portraits of, Str, July 
Slavery and the Slave Trade : 
How Eagland Forced the Slave on America, 
W. L. Scruggs on, M A H, July 
Smetham, James, Sun H, Aug 
Smith, W. H., and Son, W. M. Acworth on, 
, Au 
Spain : Memories, by G. E. Vincent, Chaut, 
Au 
Spaaieh Sherry Trade, B T J, July 
Speech: The Festal Soy ee | os “Speech, 
J. Donovan on, Mind, J 
Spencer, Herbert, 
On Justice, Ch Q, J 
On the Ethics of Kan. ,"by Dr. P. Carus, Mon, 


July 


Organised Labour - ~ Campaign, S 
Gorapers on, NAR, J 

The Women inthe Fiane, Movement, wat 
L. Diggs on. A, July 

Necessity for U ators State Laws, Prof. J. F. 
Colby on, F, July 

Crime and Griminal Law in the Unit-d| 
States, E R. July 

What Shall the Ratio =! ? Senator Stewart | 
and Others on, NAR, July 

The New South, Dr. F. L. Oswald on, Chaut, | 


R. | 


on, Cos, Aug | 
| 
| 


Aug 
The Needs of the New a WwW. 
Merrivm on, NAR, Ju 


mons on, Cos, Aug 





A California Farm Village, W. C. Fitzsim- | 


sigue Harbour, R. C. Coxe on, C M, 


u 
The and of Contrasts.—A Briton’s Impres- 
sions of America, by J. F. Muirhead, A, July 
Universities : 
Oxford in the sone Vacation, N. W. Met- 
calfeon, Fr L, Ju uly 
Trinity College, Dublin, = R, July 
Tercentenary of, Ly, J 
a Ss ete Universities, re. T. H. Wright on, 
co 


Vaudois Legends, G. Edmundson on, Mae, Aug 

Verlaine, Paul, Mary N ey on, WL,A 

Vv oe in E on, E H, 

Vv insent, Bishop John Heyl, H. A. Reed on,¥ M, 
ug 

Virginia Journey: Notes by E. S. Nadal, NC, 
ug 

Voltaire and England, by Mrs. Arthur Kennard, 


Nat R, Au 
Volunteers: The National Rifle Association and 


the Volunteers, D. Cowie on, US M, Aug 





Wadham, Bishop, of aa Rev. C. A. 
Walworth on, C W, J 


The _Bistedatoa, by W. W. Davies, Chaut, 


Walford, Mrs., ee of, Str, July 
Walsb, Jobn, Ir M.A 
ba Ie It insvitebie” Col. Elsdale on, US M, 
ug 
Webster, J. R. Lowell on, Har 
Wellhausen on the History of Biaet ER, July 
sw Cenventien of, Rev. T. S. Holmes on, 
uly 
West Indies, Lord Brassey on, J CIR, July 
Woarfedale Sketches, T B, Aug. 
bk pa Isle of, E R, July 
Will +¥ lente, and the Oxford Movement, 
ChQ.J 
Women : 
What Shall School Girls read ? by Elizabeth 
Dawes, Ed. R L, July, Au 
The Women in the Alliance Hesveciont, Annie 
L. Diggs on, A, July 
Waste of Women’s Intelleetual Force, Mrs. 
Van Rensselaer on, F, July 
Why Women are Paid ia than Men, C. D. 
Wright on, F, July 
The Working racy = London, by Miss March 
Phillipps, F R. A 
Old Maids, Mary ved ier on, Vie, Aug 
Woman's Position in Law, by Mary A. Greene, 
Chaut. Auy 
Pbasrs of Woman's Life in Nanking, by H, L. 
Beebe, Chaut. Aug 


| Wood- -Carving, C F M, Aug 


| World’s Fair, see under Chicago 
Wreck- Raising, C J, Aug 


Yachting 
English Racing Yachts, D. Kemp on, E I, Aug 


Zola, Emile, 
Zola as an Brelutionist, by Mdme. Blaze de 
Burv, New R, Aug 
‘La Deévacle,” Geo. Scocee on, F R, Aug 
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